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ADTERTISEnENT. 


Sir  James  Mackintosh  long  meditated  a  History  of 
England^  beginning  with  the  Revolution  of  1688.  That 
portion  of  it  which  he  executed  is  given  in  the  present 
volume.  He  took  up  the  History  at  the  accession  of 
James  11*^  referred  to  the  chief  incidents  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  11.^  developed  the  causes^  remote  and  proximate^ 
of  the  approaching  Revolution^  and  broke  off  on  the  eve  of 
that  collision  between  James  and  the  Prince  of  Orange 
which  transferred  the  crown  from  the  King  to  the  Prince. 

It  remained  only  to  narrate  the  catastrophe. 

Under  these  circumstances^  it  has  been  thought  expe- 
dient to  continue  the  narrative  to  the  settlement  of  the 
crown.  The  advantages  of  access  to  the  original  and 
invaluable  manuscript  authorities  used  by  Sir  James,  ren- 
dered this  course  still  more  advisable.  Some  interesting 
extracts  from  them  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

In  the  continuation,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  glimpses 
of  opinion  on  the  character  of  the  Revolution^  and  on  the 
characters  and  motives  of  the  chief  persons  who  figured  in 
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it^  do  not  always  agree  with  the  views  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh. But  it  should  not  be  forgotten^  that  Sir  James  was 
avowedly  and  emphatically  a  Whig  of  the  Revolution^ — 
and  that^  since  the  agitation  of  Religious  Liberty  and  Par- 
liamentary Reform  became  a  national  movement^  the  great 
transaction  of  1688  has  been  more  dispassionately,  more 
correctly,  and  less  highly  estimated.  The  writer  of  the 
Continuation  believed  himself  unbiassed  by  any  predilec- 
tion for  either  Whigs  or  Tories^  and  not  only  borne  out  but 
bound  by  the  facts.  He  felt^  in  fine^  that  his  first  duty  to 
the  reader  and  to  himself  was  good  faith. 

The  latter  period  of  the  history  was  one  essentially  of 
action  and  events.  Hence^  and  from  the  necessity  of  taking 
up  the  career  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  where  it  was  dropped 
by  Sir  James^  the  Continuation  has  swelled  to  an  unex- 
pected compass. 
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TtlE  LIFE,    WRITI;NGS.  AND   SFEECHES 

or 

SIR  jaihes  mackintosh. 


Sir  Jahes  Mackintosh  will  be  remembered  as  a  man  ^(  letters 
and  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  cultivated  Kterature 
mthoot  incidents  or  disputes,  and  spoke  in  Patliament  wfthont  par- 
ticipation  in  the  counsels,  either  of  party  or  of  the  government. 
The  following  notice,  therefore,  contains  little  that  is  merely  per* 
sonaL*  It  will  but  present  a  passing  and  imperfect  view  of  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  faculties,  and  development  of  his  principles,  in  his 
writings  and  speeches.  Some  few  particulars,  kowever,  of  his  pri- 
vate and  earlj  life  may  be  given.  He  was  born  on  the  24tb  of 
October,  1765,  in  the  county  of  Inverness.  It  appears,  from  the  ibl- 
fewing  passage  in  one  of  his  speeches,  referring  to  a  grant  from  the 
civil  list  by  the  late  king  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  at  Rome 
to  Cardinal  York,  that  his  family  were  Jacobites,  and  espoused  the 
cause  of  the  Pretender: — 

**  I  trust  that  I  shall  not  be  thought  nnfeelingf,  if  I  confess,  that  I  cannot  )ook  jn 
the  same  light  on  a  snro  of  public  money,  employed  in  funeral  honoura  to  the  last 
prince  of  a  royal  family,  who  were  declared  by  our  ancestors  unfit  to  reign  over 
this  kingdom.  That  they  should  be  treated  as  princes,  in  the  relief  of  their  di»> 
tress— that  they  should  be  treated  as  princes,  even  to  sooth  their  feelings,  in  the 
courtesies  of  society — I  most  cheerfully  allow.  Neither  the  place  of  my  birth,  nor 
the  actions  and  sn&rings  of  thoee  from  whom  I  am  descended,  dispose  me  to  con- 
sider them  with  sternness ;  but,  I  own,  that  to  pay  ftmeral  honours  to  them  in  the 
name  of  the  country,  or  its  sovereign,  appears  to  me  (to  speak  guardedly)  a  very 
amlnguous  and  questionable  act** 

His  father,  a  military  officer  of  social  habits  and  careless  temper, 
bad  already  encumbered  and  wasted  the  family  patrimony,  and  was, 
for  the  most  part,  absent  from  Scotland  with  his  regiment  on  foreign 

*  It  is  right  to  state  that  the  family  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  hare  had  no  part  Hi  the 
przparation  of  this  notice. 
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service.     FortuDatclj,  neither  the  absence  nor  the  imprudence  of 
Captain  Mackintosh  interfered  ivilh  the  education  of  kis  son.     Sir 
James  received  his  first  instruction  from  a  female  relative,  who  was 
conversant  with  books,  and  to  whose  lessons  he  aver  after  acknow- 
ledged himself  under  lasting  obligations.     A  bequest  to  bim,  whilst 
yet  a  child,  by  an  uncle,  supplied  the  means  of  continuing  and  com- 
pleting his  studies^    He  was  placed,  first  at  the  dchobl  of  Fortrose, 
in  Ross-shire,  nejct  at  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  and  gave,  at  both, 
decisive  promise  of  his  future  eminence.     His  friends  selectefl  for 
him  the  profession  of  a  physician.     He  accordingly  became,  about 
the  age  of  twenty,  a  medical  student  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Here  the  study  of  medicine  is  said  to  have  occupied  the  lesser, 
whilst  literature,  philosophy,  and  dissipation,  engaged  the  greater, 
portion  of  his  time.     One  of  the  most  fascinating  and  exciting  ob- 
jects of  ambition,  especially  in  youth,  is  oratory.     Mackintosh  dis- 
tinguished himself  as  n  speaker  in  two  debating  societies,  the  one 
limited  to  medical  subjects,  the  other  embracing  a  wider  range  in 
matters  of  taste  and  speculation.     The  ascendant  of  his  talents  was 
iiuch,  that  it  grew  into  a  fashion  among  the  students  to  copy  him, 
even  in  the  negligence  of  his  dress.    With  his  distaste  for  the  study 
of  medicine,  he  yet  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1787,  and  printed, 
according  to  immemorial  usage  on  the  occasion,  a  thesis  in  Latin. 
He  took,  for  his  subject.  Muscular  Action.    The  probationary  the^ 
of  Sir  James,  in  the  midst  of  his  distractions,  could  not  add  much  to 
physiological  science.     He  is  said  to  have  distinguished  himself  in 
what  the  Scotch  call  Humanity,  whilst  at  the  University  of  Aber- 
deen ;  and^  he  loved  to  quote  the  Roman  classics  in  his  writings  and 
speeches.     Yet  this  composition  of  his  youth,  when  he  must  have 
been  most  familiar  with  Latin  writers,  is  no  signal  exception  to  the 
latinity  of  physicians.     The  dedication  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen 
the  nfost  favourable  to  the  author,  and  most  intelligible  to  the  un- 
professional reader. 

**  Amico  suo  Gulielmo  Alexander,  &c.,  &o.    Jacobus  Mackintosh, 

S.   p.   D. 

<*Cum  rnihi  dulce  magis  decorumcjue  videatur,  sancto  amicitie  nu- 
minif  quales  amicum  deceat*  honores  impendere,  quam  inanes  Optima- 
ttum  titulos  inaniori  laude  conspurcare,  ut  haicce  opusculo  digiiitatig 
Illiquid  concitiaretur,  itemque  ut  serviiioris  obsequii  crimen  effugerem, 
illttd,  tibi,  amicorum  amioissime,  nuncupandum  existimavi.  Mecum 
igitur  hodie  suavissitne  agitur,  cum  gratissimis  gratissimae  necessitudinis 
vucibus  auscultare,  unaque  in^enuae  ingenui  animi  superbise  non  ob- 
fturdeacere  contingat;  neque  tibi  injucundum  fore  arbitrarer,  si  dum 

*  Neque  btc  a  mente  mea  mens  vel  ipaius  Verulamii  abhorret  A'^ide  de  Augmentia 
Scientiarum,  lib.  i.  p.  29. 
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mvlti,  iiqne  aroore  observaotiaque  dignissimi  conaaetodineiii  mecom 
aec  declinant  nee  dedknantur,  (milu  etenim  in  fatis  fuit,  ut  nonquam 
non  jo  vent  as  mea  talrous  amicis  bearetur:)  Te,  hoa  inter,  principem 
conjuoctissimamqoe  com  pelt  are  m.  Si  quid  igitur  ex  mentis  meae  indos* 
tria  foetQve,  nonini  possem  tuo  laudis  decorisve  foenerari,  sivc  quodlibet 
tibi  possem  nuncupare  opus,  cujua  olim  mcmoria  oblivione  non  obnie- 
retiir,  tunc  meam  in  te  deficere  voluntatem  haudquaquam  suspicareris* 
Qaare  mihi,  credo*  miniroe  subirasceris,  si  inaugural ibus  hisce  Acade- 
miarum  nugis,  quas  ipsissimis  in  cunis  intermorituras  Auctor  non  desi- 
derabit,  nomen  toum,  momen  amici,  prseficere  non  reformidem.  Atqai 
inania  mihi  haec  frivolaque,  ut  ut  puerilia  quandoque  fastidienti,  hoc 
saltern  subridebit  voluptatis,  quod  pectus  mihi  illorum  recordatione 
pertentabitur,  quorum  consentientibus  studiorum  rationibus  inflamma* 
bar,  quorum  ex  judiciis  judicio  meo  lumen  roburque  accedebat,  quorum 
Saboreshorarum  subsecivarum  mutuis  routui  oblectamentis  condiebantur, 
q«onira  denique  unanimia  in  te  vota  precesque  mecum  hie  hodie  conci- 
nant  conspirantque;  neque  haec,  si  Diis  placeat*  sive  materno  sive  no* 
▼ercali  fortuna  me  lumine  intueatur,  ex  ^Sanctis  unquam  mentis  meae 
recessibus'  *  exulabunt:  quin  crescentes  crescentium«  anno  rum  curas 
solicitndinesque  permulcendo,  ope,  iilaque  baud  illaetabili,  tristia  senec- 
totis  taedia  recreabunt,  c[uod  (sors  etiamsi  obtin<^t  humilior  nomenque 
«1eatur,)  non  una  amicitiaa  lacryma  amici  cineribus  parentaverit.  Vale 
AjficE,  amici  valete. 

"Dab.  Edin.  Prid.  ante  1  d.  Septemb.  A.  1787." 

There  is,  in  this  dedication,  and  in  tl)e  note  on  Dr.  Partes  preface 
to  BeUendcnus,  subjoined  to  it  with  more  ambition  than  propriety, 
much  pretension  to  idiom  and  conceit  of  scholarship,  with  forced 
coDstniction^,  far-sought  and  ill-chosen  expressions,  and  that  sort  of 
e£S>rt  between  obscurity  and  sense,  from  which  it  may  be  suspected 
that  the  writer  derived  his  inspirations  from  the  dictionary.  The 
dedication  to  a  familiar  friend,  rather  than  to  a  patron,  contrary  to 
usage,  was  independent;  but  the  phrase  "  laude  conspurcare  "  is  not 
merely  improper — it  suggests  a  disgusting  image.  The  first  sen- 
tence  of  the  thesis  contains  a  glaring  mistake  of  language.  '*  Aux- 
iliantibus  musculorum  fibris  omnia  omnino  vitae  munera  defungi  quo- 

•  ••Vide  perelegamtem  in  naperam  Bellendini  openim  edit  Lond.  exciisam  Pnefat, 
"Atque  bic  mihi,  neminem,  dumnuxio  Attice  Romaneque  vel  tantilhim  taptat. 


m  crediderim,  si  quantum  ex  aureo  hocce  opusculo  perleg^endo  voluptatia 
peroepenm  (abiUo  etenim  lectitando  <aure'  adhuc  'ferveo  vaporata*)  intempestive 
nrtaMe  quamvii^  attamen  vel  importunus  profitear.  Hocque  mihi  ideo  antiquiua 
inmnn  est,  quod  amicum  quern  hie  alloquor  (ille  etenim  ab  optimis  nunqtum,  nunquam 
a  sap^tibus  discrepuit,)  de  republica,  cum  auctore  gravi  literatissimoque,  idem  sem- 
per  Telle,  idem  semper  sentire,  non  ijptorabam.  Hujus  equidem  scriptoris  Latinis- 
smu,  siTe  Procerum  vaiias  variarum  indolum  facies  scite  adurobrare;  sire  eotdem, 
pKRit  debeatur  mentis  vel  infami^  notis  inustos,  vel  immortali  condecoratoe  gloria 
posteritili  tmdere,  fiunae  quasi  larfptoris  jure,  tarn  exculto  limatoque  ingenio,  hand 
miqne  coodanaveria.  Ipsius  enimvero  nutui  adeo  advolant  et  famulantur,  quxcunquo 
habcflt  antiquitas  leporum  et  venustatis,  ut  omnia  e  propiio  penu  deprompsisse,  po- 
tiiMi  <piam  'ut  alienum  libasse,'  videatur.  Verbo  dicam — Komanz  hinc  et  inde  Ce- 
cropiaeque  pnillulantes  elegantix  flosciilos  ita  caq)sit  curiose,  ut  in  9ertum,  quasi  ger- 
IQUUUD,  maritalesque  corollas  sponte  coalescerent  Sed  quid  ego  h:cc  autem — men« 
Antalcideae  immemorem  sententix, — Tf<  y^f  tvr'.f  Ir^u,** 
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tidiano  usu  commonemur."  Deceived  by  the  pasBive  termioaiion  <sS 
the  deponent  verb  defungor^  he  misuses  it  in  a  passive  sense.  His 
moito  froiftPersius  is  very  happily  chosen, — 

Latet  ticanft  non  enambile  fibrft. 

Sir  Jan)e8>  Mackintosh  has  been  described  by  others,  and  by  him- 
self, as  indolent  and  dilatory  at  every  period  of  his  life.     A  curious 

.  rostance  of  tbb  dispodtion  is  related  of  him  on  the  occasion  of  taking 
bis  d^ree.  He  not  only  p«t  off  the  writing  of  his  theris  to  the  last 
moment)  but  was  an  hour  behind  his  time  on  the  day  of  examina- 
tion, and  kept  the  academic  senate  waiting  for  him  in  full  conclave. 
The  latter  instance,  not  so  much  of  indolence  as  of  gross  negligence 
and  bad  taste  on  the  part  of  the  student,  and  of  patient  condescend 

,  sion  on  the  part  of  the  professors,  is  scarcely  credible. 

The  bar  is  considered  the  proper  sphere  for  a  young  man  without 
fcrtune,  wh»  appears  qualified  to  become  a  public  speaker.  Mackin- 
tosh signaliied  himself  among  the  unfledged  orators  of  the  Medical 
and  Speculative  Societies,  so  called ;  and  the  profession  of  the  law 
was  recommended  to  him  before  he  yet  left  Edinbui^h.  He,  how- 
ever, came  to  England  with  the  intention  to  practise  physic,  and 
with  recommendations  to  Dr.  Fraser,.  a  physician  at  Bath.  Young, 
careless,  and  dissipated,  he  had  squandered  his  money  on  becoming 
his  own  master;  and  before  he  left  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  his 
uncle's  legacy  was  exhausted.  His  relatives,  who  now  supplied  him, 
most  probably  dictated  the  continued  pursuit  of  physic;  and,  on  the 
Advice  of  Dr.  Fraser,  he  had  thoughts  of  commencing  practice  at 
Bath.  In.  178S,  however,  he  came  to  London,  and  resided  in  the 
house  of  a  wine  merchant,  also  named  Fraser,  in  Clipstone  Street. 
This  reridence  proved  one  of  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  his  life. 
It  led  to  his  acquaintance  with  Miss  Sliiart,  whom  he  married  in 
January,  1789;.  so  privately^  that  the  pew-openers  of  Mary-le-bone 
Church  were  the  witnesses.  Mackintosh,  with  this  seeming  ro- 
mance, was  captivated  wholly  by  the  good  sense  and  amiable  cha- 
racter of  this  excellent  woman.  It  will  be  found  that  she  exercised 
the  happiest  influence  on  the  conduct  of  his  life  and  employment  of 
his  time.  But  the  friends  of  both  parties  were  equally  incensed. 
The  brothers  of  the  lady  were  dissatisfied  at  her  marriage  with  a 
young  man  who  had  neither  fortune  nor  industry,  and  of  whose  ca- 
pacity they  had  yet  no  idea.  He  had,  indeed,  on  his  arrival  in 
London,  published  a  pamphlet  on  the  Regency  question  then  pend- 
ing, in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  views 
of  the  Whigs.  But  this  first  essay  in  politics  failed  to  attract  the 
notice  either  of  the  party  or  of  the  public.     His  family,  to  indulge 
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their  anger,  or  punish  his  imprudence,  now  withheld  their  supplies; 
and  his  situation  would  have  been  one  of  the  nnost  embarrassing, 
if  his  wife  had  not  been  possessed  of  some  funds.  This  enabled  and 
determined  them  to  visit  the  Netherlands  in  the  spring  of  1789. 

The  Revolution  now  agitated  France  and  Europe.  Its  principles, 
its  pasRons,  and  its  visions,  were  nowhere  more  deeply  felt  than  in 
Brabant.  Mackintosh  continued  in  the  Netherlands,  residing  chieflj 
at  Brussels,  until  the  end  of  the  year.  Arrived  in  London  at  the 
commencement  of  1790,  he  found  himself  without  money  or  means 
of  living.  But  if  his  residence  abroad  exhausted  his  finances,  it 
famished  him  in  return  with  a  stock  of  information  and  enthusiasm 
respecting  foreign  politics  and  the  Revolution,  which  he  was  soon 
enabled  to  turn  to  account.  Mr.  Charles  Stuart,  the  brother  of  his 
wife,  was  a  contributor  to  the  fugitive  literature  of  the  theatres  and 
public  press  of  London.  Mackintosh,  by  his  advice,  aspired  to  be- 
come a  journalist,  and  was  introduced  by  him  to  that  multifarious 
editor,  John  Bell,  then  editor  and  proprietor  of  a  newspaper  called 
The  Oracle.  The  authorship  of  the  defunct  pamphlet,  the  advan- 
tages of  having  passed  the  preceding  year  on  the  Continent,  and  the 
title  of  Dr.  Mackintosh,  then  borne  by  Sir  James,  were  imposing  re- 
commendations in  the  eyes  of  the  proprietor  of  the  journal,  and  he 
was  soon  installed  its  sole  organ  in  the  department  of  foreign  politics. 
It  was  agreed  between  the  parties  that  the  amount  of  remuneration 
should  be  regulated  by  admeasurement  in  the  printed  columns  of 
The  Oracle.  Sir  James,  with  the  vigour  and  freshness  of  his  youth, 
his  opinions,  and  his  feelings,  and  inspired,  moreover,  by  that  which 
the  Roman  satirist  ranked  with  Parnassus  and  the  Pierian  spring,* 
was  declared  by  the  proprietor  ruinously  prolific.  One  week  his 
labours  measured  ten  pounds  sterling.  **  No  paper,"  said  Mr.  Bell, 
with  frank  simplicity,  *'  can  stand  this."  An  average  was  struck, 
and  Sir  James  wrote  at  a  fixed  price. 

Few  persons  think  of  asking  others  or  themselves  who  is  the 
writer  of  what  they  read  in  a  newspaper;— either  because  the  mat- 
ter is  so  strictly  ephemeral,  and  each  daily  impression  obliterates* 
that  of  the  preceding  day,  or  because  the  constant  readers  personify 
the  journal  itself  by  clothing  its  name  with  the  attributes  of  author- 
ship. Mackintosh,  however,  wrote  so  ably,  that  whilst  the  mass  of 
constant  readers  quoted  The  Oracle  with  increased  deference,  the- 

*  Nee  labra  fonte  prolui  caballino. 
Nee  in  bidpiti  somnitoe  Pamasso 
Memini,  &c 


Magtfter  artis  ingvnique  larg^tor, 
Venter,  &c.  Pkbsiis. 
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better  informed  and  more  inquisitive  asked  afler  the  writer.  He 
became  acquainted,  among  others,  with  Felix  Macarthj,  an  Irish 
compound  of  rake,  gladiator,  writer,  and  politician ;  the  companion 
of  Sheridan  in  bis  orgies  and  election  scenes,  and  the  humble  fol* 
k>wer  of  Lord  Moira.  Felix,  as  he  appears  to  have  been  habitually 
called,  both  bj  strangers  and  his  friends,  made  Mackintosh  acquaint- 
ed with  the  unfortunate  Gerald,  by  whom  he  was  thus  early  intro- 
duced to  Doctor  Parr.  The  brothers  of  Mrs.  Mackintosh  were  now 
not  only  reconciled  to  the  marriage,  but  attached  to  him  personally, 
and  proud  of  him.  They  advised  him  to  attempt  something  more 
woKhy  of  him  than  the  diurnal  supply  of  political  vaticination, 
through  the  medium  of  The  Oracle.  Thus  encouraged,  he  attended 
a  public  meeting  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  made  a  speech 
which  was  received  with  great  applause.  His  friend  Felix  was 
present,  and  sounded  the  praise  of  the  speaker  and  the  speech  among 
his  numerous  friends,  whose  number  and  constancy  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  attest  by  a  punning  quotation: — 

Donee  eris  I^eUx  raultos  nuraerabisamicos. 

The  career  of  Mackintosh  in  London  was  now  interrupted  for  a 
moment  by  the  death  of  his  father.  He  found  it  necessary  to  visit 
Scotland.  Mrs.  Mackintosh,  with  an  infant  of  a  few  weeks  old,  ac- 
companied him.  So  fond  was  he  of  her  person  and  society,  that  the 
shortest  separation  from  her  was  painful,  and  a  long  absence  intole- 
rable to  him.  Having  sold  that  part  of  the  family  property  which 
came  into  his  hands  on  his  father's  death,  he  returned  to  London 
with  a  few  hundred  pounds,  took  a  house  at  Ealing,  and  undertook 
the  hardy  task  of  answering  Burke's  "  Reflections  on  the  French 
Revolution."  He  had  a  host  of  competitors  already  in  the  field. 
There  were  not  wanting  prudent  counsellors  who  would  divert  him 
from  a  beaten  subject, — upon  which,  they  said,  nothing  new  could 
be  advanced, — and  dissuade  him  from  a  vain  trial  where  he  had  so 
many  rivals  to  contend  with.  A  subject  is  exhausted  to  those  only 
whose  barren  or  exhausted  mediocrity  can  produce  nothing  new, — 
and  there  is,  according  to  Swift,  in  the  greatest  crowd,  room  enough 
for  him  who  can  reach  it,  above  their  heads.  Mackintosh  proved 
both  these  truths,  by  persisting  in  his  purpose.  His  talents,  how- 
ever, were  already  known  and  estimated.  Paine,  whilst  writing  his 
^*  Rights  of  Man,"  heard  that  Mackintosh  also  was  employed  in 
answering  Burke.  **  Tell  your  friend,"  said  he,  to  an  acquaintance 
of  Sir  James,  ^*  that  he  will  come  too  late,  unless  he  hastens;  for, 
after  the  appearance  of  my  reply,  nothing  more  will  remain  to  be 
said."  It  would  seem  that  Paine  instinctively  knew  the  only  rival 
whose  work  should  divide  opinion  with  him. 
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The  Vindicue  Gallicae  appeared  among  the  latest  of  the  repliei 
to  BuiJre.  The  work  occupied  the  author  several  months.  From  m 
pamphlet,  which  he  designed  it  should  be»  it  came  out  a  volume  of 
380  pages,  in  April,  1791.  The  period  of  composing  it  was,  proba- 
bly, the  happiest  of  his  life.  The  more  generous  principles  and 
brighter  views  of  human  nature,  society,  and  government, — of  his 
own  ambition  and  hopes«— which  then  engaged  hb  faculties  and  ex- 
alted his  imagination,  were  assuredly  not  compensated  to  him  by  the 
commendations  which  he  subsequently  obtained  for  practical  wisdom, 
matured  prudence,  and  those  other  hackneyed  phrases  which  are, 
doubtless,  often  justly  bestowed,  but  which  are  still  oftener  but 
masks  for  selfish  calculation  and  grovelling  ambition.  His  domestic 
life  was,  at  the  same  time,  the  happiest  that  can  be  conceived.  He 
had  indulged,  by  his  own  avowal,  in  the  vices  of  dissipation  up  to  the 
period  of  his  marriage;  but  now  his  life  was  passed  in  the  solitude  of 
htt  house  at  Ealing,  without  seeking  or  desiring  any  other  enjoyment 
than  the  composition  of  his  work,  and  the  society  of  hb  wife,  to 
whom,  by  way  of  recreation  in  the  evening,  he  read  what  he  had 
written  during  the  day.  The  Vindiciae  Gallics,  accordingly,  though 
not  the  most  profound  or  learned  of  his  productions,  was  never  after 
equalled  by  him  in  vigour  and  fervour  of  thought,  style,  and  dialec- 
tics. He  sold  the  copyright  for  30/.  Published  in  April,  it  reached 
a  tliird  edition  in  August ;  and  the  publisher  had  the  liberality  to 
give  the  author  more  than  triple  the  stipulated  sum. 

Mackintosh  had  been  already  introduced  by  his  brother-in-law  to 
Sheridan,  who  was  then  what  may  be  called  manager  of  the  press 
to  the  Whig  party.  Sheridan  said  that  he  supposed  a  hundred  or  two 
from  the  fund  at  Brookes's  would  not  come  amiss  to  the  author  of  the 
Vindicise.  The  suggestion  was  no  doubt  readily  assented  to,  but 
went  no  farther.  The  fund  was  at  the  time  impounded  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Whig  schism  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Revolution. 

The  author  of  the  Vindiciae  Gallicae  started  at  once  into  celebrity. 
Hb  acquaintance  was  sought  by  the  chief  Whigs, — by  Fox,  Grey, 
Lauderdale,  Erskinc,  Whitbread;  and  he  was  invited  to  the  Duch- 
es  of  Gordon's  rout.  He  was  not  only  courted,  but  defamed;  there 
could,  therefore,  be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  hb  success. 

**The  vnlgar  clamoar,'*  says  he,  in  an  advertisement  to  the  third  edition, 
**  which  has  been  raised  with  such  malignant  art  against  the  friends  of  freedom, 
as  the  apostles  of  turbulence  and  sedition,  has  not  even  spared  the  obscurity  of 
my  Dame.  To  strangers  I  can  only  vindicate  myself  by  defying  the  authors  of 
such  clamours  to  discover  one  passage  in  this  volume  not  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  peace  and  stable  government.  Those  to  whom  lam  known  would, 
I  believe,  be  slow  to  impute  any  sentiments  of  violence  to  a  temper  which  the 
partiality  of  my  friends  must  confess  to  be  indolent,  and  the  hostility  of  enemies 
will  not  deny  to  be  raild/^ 
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Who  does  not  know  Burke's  chiiralrous  and  celebrated  sUliivon  to 

the  Qaeen  of  France,  in  a  passage  of  which  the  taste  may  be  <;riti«< 

cisedy  but  of  which  the  eloquence  will  never  be  unfelt  by  those  who 

can  appreciate  imagination  and  sentiment?    The  following  may  be 

called  an  antagonist  passage  by  Mackintosh  in  reply: — 

**  In  the  eye  of  Mr.  Burke,  these  crimes  and  excesses  aasame  an  aspeet  &r  ^ 
more  importaat  than  can  be  communicated  to  theni.b^  their  own  insolatod  guilt. . 
They  ftcm,  in  his  opinion,  the  crisis  of  a  revolution,  mr  more  important  than  any 
change  of  government;  a  revolution,  in  which  the  sentimentfs  and  opinions  that' 
have  foanSi  the  manners  of  the  European  nations  are  to  perish.  *  The  age  of 
chivalry  is  gone,  and  the  glory  of  Europe  extinguished  for  ever.'  He  follows  this 
exclamation  by  an  eloquent  eulogium  on  chivalry,  and  by  gloomy  predictions  of 
the  future  state  of  Europe,  when  the  nation  that  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
give  her  the  tone  in  arts  and  manners  is  thus  debased  and  corrupted.  A  caviller 
might  remark,  that  ages  much  more  near  the  meridian  fervour  of  chivalry  thaa 
ours  have  witnessed  a  treatment  of  queens  as  little  gallant  and  generous  as  that 
of  the  Parisian  mob.  He  might  remind  Mr.  Burke,,  that,  in  the  age  and  country 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  a  Queen  of  France,  whom  no  blindness  to  accomplishment, 
no  malignity  of  detraction,  could  reduce  to  the  level  of  Maria  Antoinetta,  was,  by 
'a  nation  of  men  of  honour  and  cavaliers,  peimitted  to  languish  in  captivity  and 
expire  on  a  8ca£S)Id;  and,  he  might  add,  that  the  manners  of  a  country  are  more 
surely  indicated  by  the  systematic  cruelty  of  a  sovereign,  than  by  the  licentious 
frenzy  of  a  mob." 

This  and  another  passage  were  made  the  subject  of  much  obloquy 

by  his  opponents,  and  disapproved,  k  would  appear,  by  some  of  his 

friends.    In  the  advertisement  before  cited,  he  says, — 

**  I  have  been  accused,  bv  valuable  friends,  of  treating  with  ungenerous  levity 
tho  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  of  France.  They  will  not,  however,  suppose 
me  capable -of  deliberately  violating  the  sacredness  of  misery  in  a  palace  or  a 
cottage;  and  I  sincerely  lament  that  I  should  have  been  betrayed  into  expressions 
which  admitted  that  construction.** 

The  s-eign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  the  successive  counsels  which 
swayed  France  in  the  two  feeble  reigns  which  intervene  between 
that  celebrated  age  and  the  Revolution,  are  sketched  by  a  few  vi- 
gorous touches  at  the  opening  of  the  work : — 

"The  intrusion  of  any  popular  voice  was  not  likely  to  be  tolerated  in  the  reign 
of  Louis  XrV.,— a  reign  which  has  been  so  often  celebrated  as  the  zenith  of  war- 
like and  literary  splendour,  but  which  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  eon- 
summation  of  whatever  is  afflicting  and  degrading  in  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Talent  seemed,  in  that  reign,  robbed  of  the  conscious  elevation,  of  the  erect 
and  manly  port,  which  is  its  noblest  associate  and  its  surest  indication.  The 
mild  purity  of  F^oelon,  the  lofty  spirit  of  Bossuet,  the  masculine  mind  of  Boileau,  the 
sublime  fervour  of  Corneille,  were  confounded  by  the  contagion  of  ignominious  and 
indiscriminate  servility.  It  seemed  as  if  the  '  representative  majesty*  of  the  ge- 
nius and  intellect  of  man  were  prostrated  before  the  shrine  of  a  sanguinary  and 
dissolute  tyrant,  who  practised  the  corruption  of  courts  without  their  mildness, 
and  incurred  the  guilt  of  wars  without  their  glory.  His  highest  praise  is  to  have 
supported  the  stage  trick  of  royalty  with  effect;  and  it  is  surely  difficult  to  con- 
ceive any  character  more  odious  and  despicable,  than  that  of  a  puny  libertine, 
who,  under  the  frown  of  a  strumpet,  or  a  monk,  issues  the  mandate  that  is  to 
murder  virtuous  citizens,  to  desolate  happy  and  peaceful  hamlets,  to  wring 
agonizing  tears  from  widows  and  orphans  Heroism  has  a  splendour  that  almost 
atones  for  its  excesses;  but  what  shall  we  think  of  him,  who,  from  the  luxurious 
and  dastardly  security  in  which  he  wallows  at  Versailles,  issues  with  calm  and 
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eruel  apathy  his  order  to  butcher  the  Plrotestants  of  IxagnedoCy  or  fo  lay  in  afihes 
the  TiUyeB  of  the  Pahitinate  1  On  the  recollection  of  such  scenes,  as  a  scholar, 
I  bliMh  mr  the  prostitution  of  letters;  as  a  man,  I  blush  for  the  patience  of  hu- 
manity. 

**  Mt  the  despotism  of  this  reign  was  pregnant  with  the  great  events  which 
bave  signalized  our  age.  It  foetefid  that  literature  which  was  one  day  destined 
to  destroy  it.  Its  profligate  oonquiits  have  eventually  proved  the  acquisitions  of 
hmnaiity ;  and  the  usurpations  of  Louis  XIV.  have  served  only  to  add  a  larger 
iiortioa  to  the  great  body  dP  freemen.  The  spirit  of  its  policy  was  inherited 
by  Ae  succeeding  reign«  The  rage  of  conquest,  repressed  for  awhile  by  the 
torpid  deepotism  of  Fie  wry,  burst  forth  with  renovated  violence  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  leien  of  Louis  XV.  France,  exhausted  alike  by  the  misfortunes  of  one 
war  and  the  victories  of  another,  groaned  under  a  weight  of  impost  and  debt, 
which  it  was  equally  difficult  to  remedy  or  to  endure.  The  profli^te  expedients 
were  exhausted,  by  which  successive  ministers  had  attempted  to  avert  the  great 
crisis,  in  which  the  credit  and  power  of  the  government  must  perish. 

**  The  wise  and  benevolent  administration  of  M.  Turgot,  though  long  enough 
far  his  glory,  was  too  short,  and,  perhaps,  too  early^  for  those  salutary  and  grand 
r^bnns  which  his  genius  had  conceived  and  his  virtue  would  have  cflTected.  The 
aspect  of  purity  and  talent  spread  a  natural  alarm  among  the  minions  of  a  court, 
and  they  easily  suoceeded  in  the  expulsion  of  such  rare  and  olmoxious  intruders. 

««The  isagnificent  ambition  of  M.  de  Veigennes;  the  brilliant,  profuse,  and 
npacioos  career  ef  M.  de  Calonne;  the  feeble  and  irresolute  violence  of  M. 
firienne ;  all  contributed  their  share  to  swell  this  financial  embarrassment  The 
d^ficU^  or  the  inferiority  of  the  revenue  to  the  expenditure,  at  length  rose  to  the 
eoonnoas  sum  of  115  millions  of  livres,  or  about  4,750,0002.  annually.  This  was 
a  disproportum  between  income  and  expense  with  which  no  government,  and  no 
individual,  coald  long  continue  to  exist 

**In  this  exigency,  there  was  no  expedient  left  but  to  guaranty  the  ruined 
credit  of  bankrupt  despotism  by  the  sanction  of  the  national  voice.  The  States- 
general  were  a  dangerous  mode  of  collecting  it  Recourse  was,  therefore,  had 
40  the  assembly  of  the  Notables,  a  mode  well  known  fti  the  history  of  France,  in 
which  the  King  summoned  a  number  of  individuals,  selected  at  hU  discretion 
from  the  mass,  to  advise  him  in  great  emergencies.  They  were  little  better  than 
a  pqNilar  Privy  Council  They  were  neither  recognised  nor  protected  by  law. 
Their  precarious  and  subordinate  existence  hung  on  the  rod  of  despotism. 

'^They  were  called  together  by  M.  Calonne,  who  has  now  the  inconsistent  ar- 
rogance to  boast  of  the  schemes  which  he  laid  before  them,  as  the  model  of 
»the  assembly  whom  he  traduce&  He  proposed,  it  is  trooi  the  equalisation  of 
impost,  and  the  abolition  of  the  pecuniary  exemptions  of  the  nobility  and  clergy ; 
-and  the  diflference  between  his  system,  and  that  of  the  asromblyj  is  only  in  what 
makes  the  sole  distinction  in  human  actions — its  end.  He  woulo^have  destroyed 
4he  privileged  orders,  as  obstacles  to  despotism.  They  have  destroyed  them,  as 
derogations  from  freedom.  The  object  of  his  plans  was  to  facilitate  fiscal  op- 
iwession.  The  motive  of  theirs  is  to  fortify  general  liberty.  They  have  levelled 
4dl  Frenchmen  as  men ;  he  would  have  levelled  them  all  as  8lave& 

"The  assemblv  of  the  Notables,  however, eoon  gave  a  memorable  proof,  how 
dai^feioas  are  all  public  meetings  of  men,  even  wiuout  legal  powers  of  control, 
■to  tM  permanence  of  despotism.  They  had  been  assembled  by  M.  Calonne,  to 
admire  the  plausibility  and  rolendour  of  his  speculations,  and  to  veil  the  extent 
and  atrocity  of  his  rapine.  IBut  the  fallacy  of  the  one,  and  the  profligacy  of  the 
<ithery  were  detected  with  equal  ease.  Illustrious  and  accomplished  orators,  who 
hsLve  since  found  a  nobler  sphere  for  their  talents  in  a  more  free  and  powerful 
assembly,  ejroosed  this  plunderer  to  the  Notables.  Detested  by  the  nobles  and 
clergy,  of  whose  privileges  he  had  suggested  the  abolition,  undermined  in  the 
&vonr  of  the  Queen,  by  his  attack  on  one  of  her  favourites,  (Breteuil ;)  exposed 
to  the  fury  of  the  people,  and  dreadinsr  the  terrors  of  judicial  prosecution,  he 
speedily  sought  refuge  in  England,  without  the  recollection  of  one  virtue,  or  the 
applause  of  one  party,  to  console  his  retreat" 

The  French  soldiers,  by  abandoning  the  court,  and  siding  with 
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the  people  in  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  decided  the  great  strap;- 
gle  between  privilege  and  democracy.  Their  conduct  called  forth 
execrations  from  one  party,  eulogies  from  the  other,  eloquence  from 
both. — and  remains  one  of  the  great  lessons  bequeathed  by  that 
awful  epoch  to  nations  and  their  governments.  Stigmatized  hj 
Burke,  they  are  thus  defended  by  Mackintosh: — 

**  These  soldiers,  whom  posterity  will  celebrate  for  patriotic  heroism,  are  stig*- 
matizoi  by  Mr.  Burke  as  *  base  hireling  deserters,*  who  sold  their  king  for  &n 
increase  of  pay.  This  position  he  every  where  asserts  or  insinuates,  but  no- 
thing seems  more  false.  Had  the  defection  been  confined  to  Paris,  there  might 
have  been  some  speciousness  in  the  accusation.  The  exchequer  of  a  ftction 
might  have  been  equal  to  the  corruption  of  the  guards.  The  activity  of  intrigixe 
might  hav6  seduced  by  promise  the  troops  cantoned  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
capital.  But  what  policy  or  fortune  could  pervade  by  their  agents  or  donatives 
an  army  of  150,000  men  dispersed  over  so  great  a  monarchy  as  France.  The  spirit 
of  resistance  to  uncivic  commands  broke  forth  at  once  in  every  part  of  the  em- 
pire. The  garrisons  of  the  cities  of  Rennes,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Grenoble  re- 
fused, almost  at  the  same  moment,  to  resist  the  virtuous  insurrection  of  theur  fel- 
low-citizens. No  largesses  could  have  seduced,  no  intrigues  could  have  reached, 
so  vast  and  divided  a  body.  Nothing  but  sympathy  with  the  national  spirit 
could  have  produced  their  noble  disob^ience.  The  remark  of  Mr.  Hume  is  here 
most  applicable,  that  what  depends  on  a  few  may  be  oflen  attributed  to  chance 
(gecret  circumstances,)  but  that  the  actions  of  great  bodies  must  be  ever  as- 
cribed to  general  causes.  It  was  the  apprehension  of  Montesquieu,  that  the  spi- 
rit of  increasing  armies  would  terminate  in  converting  Europe  into  an  immense 
camp,  in  changing  our  artisans  and  cultivators  into  military  savages,  and  reviving^ 
the  age  of  Attila  and  Genghis.  Events  are  our  preceptors,  and  iVance  has  taught 
us  that  this  evil  contains  jm  itself  its  own  remedy  and  limit  A  domestic  army 
cannot  be  increased  withmit  increasing  the  nua>ber  of  its  ties  with  the  people, 
and  of  the  channels  by  which  popular  sentiment  may  enter.  Every  man  who  is 
added  to  the  army  is  a  new  link  that  unites  it  to  the  nation.  If  all  citizens  were 
compiled lo  become  soldiers,  all  soldiers  must  of  necessity  adopt  the  feelings  of 
citizens,  and  the  despots  cannot  increase  their  army  without  admitting  into  it  a 
greater  number  of  men  interested  to  destroy  them.  A  small  army  may  have  sen- 
timents different  from  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  no  interest  in  common 
with  them ;  but  a  numerous  soldiery  cannot  This  is  the  barrier  which  nature 
has  opposed  to  the  increase  of  armies.  They  cannot  be  numerous  enough  to  en- 
slave the  peoplf^  without  becoming  the  people  itself.  The  effects  of  Uiis  truth 
have  been  hitfabrto  conspicuous  only  in  the  military  defection  of  France,  because 
the  enlightened  sense  of  general  interest  has  been  so  much  more  diffused  in  that 
nation  than  in  any  other  despotic  monarchy  of  Europe.  But  tlicy  must  be  felt  by- 
all.  An  elaborate  discipline  may  for  awhile  in  Germany  debase  and  brutalize 
soldiers  too  much  to  receive  any  impressions  from  Uieir  fellow  men ;— artificial 
and  local  institutions  are,  however,  too  feeble  to  resist  the  energy  of  natural 
causes.  The  constitution  of  man  survives  the  transient  fashions  of  despotism, 
and  the  history  of  the  next  century  will  probably  evince  on  how  frail  and  totter- 
ing a  basis  the  military  tyrannies  of  Europe  stand." 

The  army  having  decided  that  there  should  be  a  revolution,  the 
constituent  assembly  determined  its  form  and  extent  Burke  de- 
scribed this  memorable  assembly  as  the  greatest  architects  of  ruin 
>vhich  the  world  had  ever  seen.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  in- 
novations of  the  constituent  ass:cmbly  was  (he  abolition  of  feudal 
titles  of  nobility.  The  measure  was  literally  improvised,  and  took 
Europe  by  surprise.  Burke's  illustration  of  G)rinthian  capitals  is 
familiar  to  most  readers.     The  following  is  Mackintoshes  reply: — 
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**  TImi0  leeUe  are  the  objcctiong  against  the  authority  of  the  assembly.  We 
BOW  reeome  the  cooaideratioD  of  its  exercise,  and  proceed  to  inquire  whether 
lliey  odgbt  to  have  relbrmed  or  destroyed  the  government  1  The  general  quefl*- 
boD  of  ioBovation  is  an  exhausted  common-place,  to  which  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Borke  has  been  able  to  add  nothing  but  splendour  of  eloquence  and  felicity  of 
illustratioo.  It  has  long  been  so  notoriously  of  this  nature,  tiiat  it  is  placed  bv 
Lord  Bacon  aoooog  the  sportive  contests  which  are  to  exercise  rhetorical  skill. 
No  man  will  support  the  extreme  on  either  side.  Perpotual  chan^^e  and  immuta- 
ble eatablishinent  are  equally  indefensible.  To  descend,  Iherctbre,  from  thcso 
barren  generalittes  to  a  more  near  view  of  the  question,  let  us  state  it  more  pre- 
cisely. Was  the  civil  order  in  France  corrigible,  or  was  it  necessary  to  destroy 
it?  Nat  to  mentiop  the  extirpation  of  the  feudal  system,  and  the  abrogation  of  the 
civil  and  criminal  code,  we  have,  first,  to  con&i<ier  the  destruction  of  the  three 
gfeatcorpnrations — of  the  Nobility,  the  Church,  and  the  Parliament  These  three 
aristocracies  were  the  pillars  which,  in  fact,  formed  the  government  of  France. 
The  questioD,  then,  of  forming  or  destroying  these  bodies  is  fundaoncntal.  There 
is  OBe  general  principle  applicable  to  them  all,  adopted  by  the  French  legis- 
lators, that  the  existence  of  orders  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  social 
uMtm.  An  order  is  a  legal  rank — a  body  of  men  combined  and  endowed  with 
privileges  by  law.  There  are  two  kinds  of  inequality;  the  one  personal — that  of 
talent  and  virtue,  the  source  of  whatever  is  excellent  and  admirable  in  society; 
the  other,  that  of  fortune,  which  must  exist,  because  property  alone  can  stimulate 
to  labour;  and  labour,  if  it  were  not  necessary  to  the  existence,  would  be  indis- 
penaable  to  the  happiness,  of  man.  But  though  it  be  necessary,  yet,  in  its  excess, 
it  is  the  great  malady  of  civil  society.  The  accumulation  of  that  power,  which  is 
oooferred  by  wealth,  in  the  hands  oiHhc  few,  is  tlie  perpetual  source  of  oppression 
and  neglect  to  the  mass  of  mankind.  The  power  of  the  wealthy  is  farther  con- 
centrated by  their  tendency  to  combination,  from  which  number,  dispersion,  in- 
digence, and  ignorance  equally  preclude  the  poor.  The  wealthy  arc  formed 
into  bodies  by  their  professions,  their  different  degrees  of  opulence  (called  ranks,) 
their  knowledge,  and  their  small  number.  They  neces:mrily,  in  all  countries, 
administer  government,  for  tliey  alone  have  skill  am!  labour  for  its  functions. 
Thus  circumstanced,  nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  their  inevitable  prepon- 
derance in  the  political  scale.  The  preference  of  partial  to  general  interests  is, 
however,  the  greatest  of  all  public  evils:  it  should,  therefore,  have  been  tlie  ob- 
ject of  all  laws  to  repress  this  malady ;  but  it  has  been  their  perpetual  tendency 
to  aggravate  it.  Not  content  with  the  inevitable  inequality  or  fortune,  they  have 
soperadded  to  it  honorary  and  political  distinctions.  Not  content  with  the  in- 
evitable tendency  of  the  wealthy  to  combine,  they  have  imbodied  them  in  classes; 
they  have  fortified  those  conspiracies  against  the  general  interest,  which  they 
ought  to  have  resisted,  though  they  could  not  disarm.  Laws,  it  is  said,  cannot 
equalise  men.  No;  but  ought  they  for  that  reason  to  anrirravate  the  inequality 
which  tbey  cannot  cure  ?  Laws  cannot  inspire  unmixed  patriotism;  but  ought 
they  for  that  reason  to  foment  tliat  corporation  spirit  which  is  its  most  fatal  ene- 
my? 'All  professional  combinations,'  said  Mr.  Burke  in  one  of  his  late  speeches 
in  parliament,  'are  dangerous  in  a  free  state.'  Ar^^uing  on  the  same  principle, 
the  National  Assembly  has  proceeded  farther.  They  have  conceived  that  the 
laws  ooi^ht  to  create  no  inequality  of  combmation,  to  recognise  all  only  in  their 
capacity  of  citizens,  and  to  offer  no  assistance  to  the  natural  preponderance  of 
partial  over  general  interest 

''Hitherto  all  had  passed  unnoticed ;  but  no  sooner  did  the  assembly,  faithful  to 
their  principles,  proceed  to  extirpate  the  external  sij^ns  of  ranks  which  they  no 
longer  tolerated,  tlian  all  Europe  resounded  with  clamours  against  their  Utopian 
and  levelling  madness.  The  incredible  decree  of  the  19th  of  June,  1790,  fur  the 
suppressioD  of  titles,  is  the  object  of  all  these  invectives;  yet,  without  that  mea- 
sure, the  assembly  would  certainly  have  been  guilty  of  the  jrrossest  inconsistency 
and  absurdity.  An  untitled  nobility  forming  a  meniber  of  the  state,  had  been  ex- 
emplified in  some  commonwealths  of  antiquity;  such  were  the  patricians  in 
Rome.  But  a  titled  nobility,  without  len^al  privilo:,'C3,  or  political  oxibtetice, 
would  have  been  a  monster  new  in  the  annals  of  le^i&lative  ubhurdity.  The 
power  was  possessed,  without  the  bauble,  by  the  lloman  aristocracy ;  the  bauble 
would  have  been  reverenced,  while  the  power  wa^:  trampled  on,  if  titlc^i  had  been 
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spared  in  France.  A  titled  vobility  is  the  mosk  undisputed  progeny  of  feudal  bar- 
barism. Titles  had,  i&  all  nations,  denoted  offices;  it  was  reserved  for  Gothic 
Europe  to  attach  tliem  to  ranks:  yet  this  conduct  of  our  remote  ancestors  admits 
explanation ;  for  with  them  offices  were  herediury,  and  hence  the  titles  denoting 
them  became  hereditar^Ttoa  But  we,  who  have  rejected  hereditary  office,  retain 
a  usage  to  which  it  gave  rise,  and  which  it  alone  could  justify. 

**  So  egregiously  is  this  recent  origin  of  titled  nobility  misconceived,  that  it  hm 
been  even  pretended  to  be  necessary  to  the  order  and  existence  of  society :  a  nar- 
row and  arrogant  bigotry,  which  would  limit  all  political  remark  to  the  Gothic 
states  of  Europe,  or  establish  general  principles  on  events  thatoccupy  so  short  a  pe- 
riod of  history,  and  manners  that  have  been  adopted  by  so  slender  a  portion  of  the 
human  race.  A  titled  nobility  was  equally  unknown  to  the  splendid  monarchies 
of  Asia,  and  to  tho  manly  simplicity  of  the  ancient  commonwealths.  It  arose 
from  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  modem  Europe;  and  yet  its  necessity  is  no«r 
erected  on  the  basis  of  universal  experience,  as  if  these  other  renowned  and  po- 
lished states  were  effiiced  from  the  records  of  history,  and  banished  from  the  so- 
ciety of  nations.  '  Nobility  is  the  Corinthian  capital  of  polished  states;*  the  au- 
giist  fabric  of  society  is  deformed  and  encumbered  by  such  Gothic  ornaments. 
The  massy  Doric  that  sustains  it  is  labour;  and  the  splendid  variety  of  arts  and 
talents,  that  solace  and  embellish  life,  form  the  decoration  of  its  Corinthian  and 
Ionic  capitals." 


The  boldest,  and  at  the  same  time  the  most  permanent,  reform  ef- 
fected by  the  constituent  assembly,  was  that  of  the  French  church. 
No  one  of  its  measures  was  more  vehemently  reprobated  in  the 
'*  Reflections.  "*  It  is  defended  witk  less  passion,  and  equal  vigour^ 
in  the  "  Vindicia  Gallicae." 

^''I'he  fate  of  the  chureh,»the  second  great  corporation  that  sustained  the  French 
despotism,  has  peculiarly  provoked  the  indignation  of  Mr.  Burke.  The  dissolu- 
tion of  the  church  as  a  body,  the  resumption  of  its  territorial  revenues,  and  the 
new  organization  of  the  priesthood,  appear  to  him  to  be  dictated  by  the  union  of 
robbery  and  irreligion,  to  glut  the  rapacity  of  the  stock-jobbers,  and  to  gratify  tho 
hostility  of  atheists.  All  the  outrages  and  proscriptions  of  ancient  or  modern  ty- 
rants vanish,  in  his  opinion,  in  the  comparison  with  this  confiscation  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Gallican  church.  Principles  had,  it  is  true,  been  on  this  subject  ex- 
plored, and  reasons  had  been  urged  by  men  of  genius,  which  vulgar  men  deemed 
irresistible.  But  with  these  reasons  Mr.  Burke  will  not  deign  to  combat  *  You 
do  not  imagine,  sir,*  says  he  to  his  correspondent,  *  that  I  am  going  to  compliment 
this  miserable  description  of  persons  with  any  long  discussion?'  What  immedi- 
ately follows  this  contemptuous  passage  is  so  outrageously  ofl^cnsive  to  candour 
and  urbanity,  that  an  honourable  adversary  will  disdain  to  avail  himself  of  it  The 
passage  itself,  however,  demands  a  pause.  It  alludes  to  an  opinion  of  which,  I 
trust,  Mr.  Burke  did  not  know  the  origin.  That  the  church  lands  were  national- 
property,  was. not  first  asserted  among  the  Jacobins,  or  in  the  Palais  Royal.  The 
author  of  that  opinion,  the  master  of  that  wretched  description  of  persons  whom 
Mr.  Burke  disdains  to  encounter,  was  one  whom  he  might  have  combated  with 
glory,  with  confidenco  of  triumph  in  victory,  and  without  fear  of  shame  in  defeat. 
The  author  of  that  opinion  was  TuegotI — a  name  now  too  high  to  be  exalted  ^by 
eulogy,  or  depressed  by  invective.  That  benevolent  and  philosophic  statesman 
delivered  it  in  the  article  Fondation,  in  tho  Encyclopedia,  as  tho  calm  and  disin- 
terested opinion  of  a  scholar,  at  a  moment  v/hen  he  could  have  no  view  to  palli- 
ate rapacity,  or  prompt  irreligion.  It  was  no  doctrine  contrived  for  the  occasion 
by  the  agents  of  tyranny;  it  was  a  principle  disco wmI  in  pure  and  harmless^ 
speculation,  by  one  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.  I  ukluce  the  authority  of  Tur^ 
£;ot^  not  to  oppose  the  arguments,  (if  there  had  been  any,)  but  to  counteract  tho 
msinuations  of  Mr.  Burke.  The  authority  of  his  assertions  forms  a  prejudice, 
which  is  thus  to  be  removed  before  we  can  hope  for  a  &ir  audience  at  the  bar  of 
reason.  If  he  insinuates  the  flagitiousncss  of  these  opinions  by  the  supposed  vilc« 
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oes  of  ibeir  onguif  it  eannot  ie  uofit  to  pave  the  wsy  for  their  receptiooy  by  mh 
agaiog  then  a  more  illuatrioiis  pedigree.'^ 

The  fbllowiDg  prophecy  is  sabjoined  by  Sir  James  in  a  note:-— 

^Did  we  not  dread  the  ridicule  of  political  prediction,  it  would  not  aeem  diffi- 
cult to  aasign  its  period.  Church  power  (unless  some  revolution  auspicious  to 
priestCTaft  should  replonge  Europe  in  ignorance)  will  certainly  not  survive  the 
Dineteenth  century.'* 

The  following,  again^  is  Mackinto&'s  antagonist's  coup  d^cdl  of  the 
Revolution : — 

«»Tho8  various  are  the  aspects  which  the  French  Revolution,  not  only  in  its  in- 
floeDce  on  literature,  but  in  its  general  tenor  and  spirit,  presents  to  minds  occu- 
pied by  various  opinions.  To  the  eye  of  Mr.  Burke  it  exhibits  nothing  but  a 
scene  of  honor.  In  his  mind  it  inspires  no  emotion  but  abhorrence  of  its  leaders, 
commiseration  of  their  victims,  and  alarms  at  the  influence  of  an  event  which 
menaces  the  subversion  of  the  policy,  the  arts,  and  the  manners  of  the  civilized 
world.  Minds  who  view  it  thtongh  another  medium  are  filled  by  it  with  every 
sentiment  of  admiration  and  triumph, — of  admiration  due  to  splendid  exertiuosoif 
virtue,  and  of  triumph  inspired  by  widening  prospects  of  happiness. 

'^Nor  ought  it  to  be  denied  by  the  candour  of  philosophy,  that  events  so  great 
are  never  so  unmixed  as  not  to  present  a  double  aspect  to  the  acuteness  and  ex- 
aggeration of  contending  parties.  The  same  ardour  of  passion  which  produces 
patriotic  and  legislative  heroism  becomes  the  source  of  feKx:ious  retaliation,  of 
visionary  novelties,  and  precipitate  change.  The  attempt  were  hopeless,  to  in- 
crease the  fertility  without  favouring  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  evil.  He  that 
on  such  occasions  expects  unmixed  good,  ought  to  recollect  that  the  economy  of 
nature  has  invariably  determined  the  equal  influence  of  high  passions  in  giving 
birth  to  virtues  and  to  crimes*  The  soil  of  Attica  was  remarked  by  antiquity  as- 
producing  at  onee  the  most  delicious  fruits  and  tho  most  virulent  poisons.  It  is 
thus  with  the  human  mind;  and  to  the  frequency  of  convaisions  in  the  ancient 
GommoQwealths,  they  owe  those  examples  of  sanguinary  tumult  and  virtuous  he« 
room  which  distinguish  their  history  from  the  monotonous  tranquillity  of  modem 
statesL  The  passions  of  a  nation  cannot  be  kindled  to  the  degree  which  renders 
it  capable  of  great  achievements,  without  endangering  the  commission  ofvio- 
leaees  and  crimes.  The  reforming  ardour  of  a  senate  cannot  be  inflamed  sufiicient- 
ly  to  combat  and  overcome  abuses,  without  hazarding  the  evils  which  arise  from 
legislative  temerity.  Such  are  the  immutable  laws,  which  are  more  properly  to- 
be  regarded  as  libels  on  our  nature,  than  as  charges  against  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. The  impartial  voice  of  history,  ought,  doubtless,  to  record  the  blerni&hcs  as 
well  as  the  glories  of  that  great  event;  and  to  contrast  the  delineation  of  it,  which 
might  have  been  given  by  the  specious  and  temperate  toryiam  of  Mr.  Hume,  with 
that  which  we  have  received  from  the  repulsive  and  fanatical  invectives  of  Mr* 
Burke,  might  still  be  amusing  and  instructive.  Both  these  great  men  would  he- 
adverse  to  the  revolution;  but  it  would  not  be  diflicult  to  distinguish  between  the 
nndisgniaed  fary  of  an  eloquent  advocate,  and  the  well  dissembled  partiality  of  a 
philosophical  judge.  Such  would,  probably,  be  the  diflierence  between  Mr.  tlume 
and  Mr.  Burke,  were  they  to  treat  on  the  French  Revolution.  The  passions  of 
the  latter  would  only  feel  the  excesses  which  had  dishonoured  it;  but  the  philo- 
sofriiy  of  the  former  would  instruct  him  that  the  human  feelings,  raised  by  such 
events  above  the  level  of  ordinary  situations,  become  the  source  of  a  guilt  and  a 
heroism  unknown  to  the  ordinary  afiairs  of  nations;  that  such  periods  are  only^ 
fertile  in  those  sublime  virtues  and  splendid  crimes  which  so  powerfully  agitate 
and  interest  the  heart  of  nyn/* 

The  Vindiciae  Gallica)  had  two  leading  objects;  first  to  defend  the 
French  Revolution,  next  to  vindicate  its  English  admirers.  The 
great  schism  among  the  Whigs  may  be  reduced  to  the  question,. 
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Which  of  the  two  parties, — the  opponents  or  the  admirers  of  the 
French  Revolution  of  1789, — were  the  true  Whigs  of  the  English 
Revolution  of  1688  ?  This  question  was  treated  by  Burke  incident- 
ally in  the  "  Reflections,"  and  afterwards  in  a  separate  publication. 
It  is  touched  on  as  follows  by  Mackintosh : — 

"The  Revolution  of  1688  is  confessed  to  have  established  principles,  by  those 
who  lament  that  it  has  not  reformed  institutions.  It  has  sanctified  the  tlieory, 
if  it  has  not  ensured  the  practice,  of  a  free  government  It  declared,  by  a  me- 
morable precedent,  the  right  of  the  people  of  England  to  revoke  abused  power, 
to  frame  the  government,  and  bestow  the  crown.  There  was  a  time,  indeed, 
when  some  wretched  followers  of  Filmer  and  Blackwood  lifted  their  beads  in  o]>- 
position.  But  more  than  half  a  century  had  withdrawn  them  from  public  con- 
tempt to  the  amnesty  and  oblivion  which  their  innoxious  stupidity  bad  pur- 
chased. 

"  It  was  reserved  for  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  construe  these 
innocent  and  obvious  inferences  into  libels  on  the  constitution  and  the  law&  Dr. 
Price  had  asserted  (I  presume  without  fear  of  contradiction)  that  th6  House  of 
Hanover  owes  the  crown  of  England  to  the  choice  of  the  people;  that  the  Revo- 
lution has  established  our  right  'to  choose  our  own  governors,  to  cashier  them  for 
misconduct,  and  to  frame  a  government  for  ourselves.'  The  first  proposition,  says 
Mr.  Burke,  is  either  false  or  nugatory.  If  it  imports  that  England  is  an  elective 
monarchy,  *  it  is  an  unfounded,  dangerous,  illegal,  and  unconstitutional  position.* 
If  it  alludes  to  the  election  of  his  Majesty's  ancestors  to  the  throne,  it  no  more 
legalizes  the  government  of  England  than  that  of  other  nations,  where  the  found- 
ers of  dynasties  have  generally  founded  their  claims  on  some  sort  of  election. 
The  first  member  of  this  dilemma  merits  no  reply.  The  people  may  certainly, 
as  they  have  done,  choose  hereditary  rather  than  elective  monarchy.  They  may 
elect  a  race  instead  of  an  individual.  Their  right  is  in  all  these  cases  equally 
unimpaired.  It  will  be  in  vain  to  compare  tlie  pretend^  elections  in  which  a 
council  of  barons,  or  an  army  of  mercenaries,  have  imposed  usurpers  on  enslaved 
and  benighted  kingdoms,  with  the  solemn,  deliberate,  national  choice  of  1688.  It 
is,  indeed,  often  expedient  to  sanction  these  deficient  titles  by  subsequent  acqui- 
escence. It  is  not  among  the  projected  innovations  of  France,  to  revive  the 
claims  of  any  of  the  posterity  of  Pharamond  and  Clovis,  or  to  arraign  the  usurpa- 
tion of  Pepin  or  Hugh  Capet  Public  tranquillity  thus  demands  a  veil  to  be 
drawn  over  the  successful  crimes  through  which  kings  have  so  often  waded  to 
the  throne.  But  wherefore  should  we  not  exult,  that  the  supreme  magistracy  of 
England  is  free  from  this  blot;  that,  as  a  direct  emanation  from  the  sovereignty 
of  Uie  people,  it  is  as  legitimate  in  its  origin  as  in  its  administration?  Thus  un- 
derstood, the  position  of  Dr.  Price  is  neither  false  nor  nugatory.  It  is  not  nuga- 
tory, for  it  honourably  distinguishes  the  English  monarchy  among  the  govern- 
ments of  the  world;  and  if  it  be  false,  the  whole  history  of  our  Revolution  must 
be  a  leg^end.  The  fact  was  shortly,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  elected  King 
of  EMgland,  in  contempt  of  the  claims,  not  only  of  the  exiled  monarch  and  his  son, 
but  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Anne,  the  undisputed  progeny  of  James  II.  The 
title  of-William  III.  was,  then,  clearly  not  succession;  and  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ordered  Dr.  Burnet's  tract  to  be  burned  by  the  hands  of  the  hangman 
for  maintaining  that  it  was  conquest  There  remains  only  election,  for  these 
three  claims  to  royalty  are  all  that  are  known  among  men.  It  is  futile  to  urge, 
that  the  convention  deviated  very  slenderly  from  the  order  of  succession.  The 
deviation  was,  indeed,  slight,  but  it  destroyed  the  principle,  and  established  the 
right  to  deviate, — the  point  at  issue.  The  principle  that  justified  the  elevation 
of  William  III.,  and  the  preference  of  the  posterity  of  Sophia  of  Hanover  to 
those  of  Henrietta  of  Orleans,  would  equally,  in  poiiM  of  right,  have  vindicated 
the  election  of  Chancellor  Jeffries  or  Colonel  Kirk.  The  choice  was,  like  every 
other  choice,  to  be  guided  by  views  of  policy  and  prudence,  but  it  was  a  choice 
still. 

"  Prom  these  views  arose  that  repugnance  between  the  conduct  and  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Revolutionists,  of  which  Mr.  Burke  has  availed  himself.    Their  con- 
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duct  WB8  manly  and  systeniatie.  Tbeir  language  was  conciliating  and  eqaivocaL 
They  kef»t  measares  with  prejudice,  which  they  deemed  necessary  to  the  older 
of  society.  They  imposed  on  the  grosanesft  of  the  popular  understanding  by  a  sort 
of  compromise  between  the  constitution  and  the  abdicated  family.  *  They  drew 
a  politic  well-wrought  veil,'  to  use  the  expression  of  Mr.  Burke,  over  the  glori- 
ous scene  which  they  bad  acted.  They  aflected  to  preserve  a  semblance  of  8Q0> 
cession,  to  recur  for  the  objects  of  their  election  to  the  posterity  of  Charles  and 
James,  that  respect  and  loyalty  might  with  less  violence  to  public  sentiment  at- 
tach to  the  new  sovereign.  Had  a  Jacobite  been  permitted  freedom  of  speech  in 
the  parliament  of  William  III.,  he  might  thus  have  arraigned  the  Act  of  Settle- 
ment:— '  Is  the  language  of  your  statutes  to  be  at  ctemal  war  with  truth  1  Not 
long  ago  you  pro&ned  toe  forms  of  devotion,  by  a  thanksgiving  which  either  means 
nothing,  or  insinuates  a  lie.  You  thanked  Heaven  for  the  preservation  of  a  king 
and  queen  on  tlie  ihrone  of  their  ancestors — an  expression  which  cither  was 
angly  meant  of  their  descent,  which  was  frivolous,  or  insinuated  their  hereditary 
right,  which  was  false.  With  the  same  contempt  for  consistency  and  truth,  we 
are  this  day  called  on  to  settle  the  crown  of  England  on  a  princess  of  Germany, 
because  she  is  the  granddaughter  of  James  I.  If  that  be,  as  the  phraseology  in- 
sinuates, the  true  and  sole  reason  of  the  choice,  consistency  demands  that  the 
words  after  "excellent"  should  be  omitted,  and  in  their  place  be  inserted,  "Vic* 
tor  Amadeus,  Duke  of  Savoy,  married  to  the  daughter  of  the  most  excellent  Prin- 
cess Henrietta,  late  Duchess  of  Orleans,  daughter  of  oar  late  sovereign  lord 
Charles  I.  of  glorious  memory.*'  Do  homage  by  loyalty  in  your  actions,  or  ah- 
jure  it  in  your  words;  avow  the  grounds  of  your  conduct,  and  your  manliness  will 
be  respected  by  those  who  detest  your  rebellion.'  What  reply  Lord  Somers  or 
Mr.  Borke  could  have  devised  to  this  philippic,  I  know  not,  unless  they  confessed 
that  the  authors  of  the  Revolution  haa  one  language  for  novices  and  another  for 
adepts.  Whether  this  conduct  was  the  fruit  of  caution  and  consummate  wisdom, 
or  of  a  narrow,  arrogant,  and  dastardly  policy,  which  regarded  the  human  race  as 
only  to  be  governed  by  being  duped,  it  is  useless  to  inquire,  and  might  be  pr^ 
snmptooos  to  determine ;  but  it  certainly  was  not  to  be  expected  that  any  contro- 
versy dioold  have  arisen  by  confounding  their  principles  with  their  pretexts. 
With  the  latter,  the  position  of  Dr.  Price  has  no  connexion ;  from  the  former,  it 
is  an  in&llible  inference." 

Tfae  pbrase  of  cashiering  kings  for  misconduct  was  one  of  the 
roost  bandied  in  (he  controversies  of  the  Revolution.  It  conveyed 
the  essence  of  the  question  put  in  the  extreme,  and  levelled  royalty 
by  a  familiar  expression.  Dr.  Price  first  launched  it  in  a  political 
sermon  which  inflamed  the  passions  of  adverse  parties,  and  drew 
upon  its  author  all  the  anger  and  eloquence  of  Burke.  The  preach- 
er is  ably  defended  by  Mackintosh. 

"The  next  doctrine  of  this  obnoxious  sermon  that  provokes  the  indignation  of 
Mr.  Burke  is,  that  the  Revolution  has  established  *our  right  to  cashier  our  go- 
vernors for  misconduct'  Here  a  plain  man  could  have  foreseen  scarcely  any  di- 
vennty  of  opinion.  To  contend  that  the  deposition  of  a  king  for  the  abuse  of  his 
powers  did  not  establish  a  principle  in  favour  of  the  like  deposition  when  the 
like  abuse  should  again  occur,  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  arduous  enterprises 
that  ever  the  heroism  of  paradox  encountered.  He  haR,  however,  not  neglected 
the  means  of  retreat.  'No  government,'  he  tells  us,  'could  stand  a  moment,  if 
it  could  be  blown  down  with  any  thing  so  loose  and  indefinite  as  opinion  of  mts* 
condueL*  One  might  suppose,  from  the  dexterous  levity  with  which  the  word 
misconduct  is  introduced,  that  the  partisans  of  democracy  had  maintained  the  ex- 
pediency of  deposing  kings  for  every  frivolous  and  venial  fault,  of  revolting 
against  a  monarch  for  the  choice  of  his  titled  or  untitled  valets,  for  removing  his 
footmen,  or  his  lords  of  the  bedchamber.  It  would  have  been  candid  in  Mr. 
Burke  not  to  have  dissembled  what  he  must  know,  that  by  misconduct  was  meant 
that  precise  species  of  misconduct  for  which  James  II.  was  dethroned — a  conspi- 
racy against  the  liberty  of  his  country. 
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^'Nothiogf  can  be  more  weak  than  to  urge  tlie  canHitutumdl  ifresponribilUp 
of  kings  or  parliaments.  The  law  can  never  soppoae  them  responsible,  because 
their  responsibility  supposes  the  dissolution  of  societjr,  which  is  the  Sojinihilatioii 
of  law.  In  the  governments  which  have  hitherto  existed,  the  power  of  the  ma- 
gistrate is  the  only  article  in  the  social  compact:  destroy  it,  aad  society  is  dis- 
solved. A  legal  provision  for  the  responsibility  of  kinfs  would  infer,  that  the 
authoritv  of  laws  could  co-exist  with  their  destruction.  It  is  because  they  cannot 
•be  legally  and  constitutionally,  that  thej  must  be  morally  and  rationally,  respon- 
sible. It  is  because  there  are  no  remedies  to  be  found  within  the  pale  of  society, 
that  we  are  to  seek  them  in  nature,  and  throw  our  parchment  chains  in  the  fiice 
of  our  oppressors.  No  man  can  deduce  a  precedent  oflato  from  the  Revolutioa ; 
for  law  cannot  exist  in  the  dissolution  of  government  A  precedent  of  reason 
and  justice  only  can  b^  established  on  it;  and  perhaps  the  friends  of  freedom 
merit  the  misrepresentation  with  which  they  have  been  opposed,  for  trusting 
their  cause  to  such  frail  and  frivolous  auzilianes,  and  for  seeking  in  the  profli- 
gate prac'ices  of  men  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  rights  of  nature.  The 
system  of  lawyers  is,  indeed,  widely  different;  they  can  only  appeal  to  usage, 
precedents,  authorities,  and  statutes.  They  display  ueir  elaborate  frivolity,  their 
perfidious  friendship,  in  disgracing  freedom  with  the  fontastic  honour  of  a  pedi- 
gree. A  pleader  at  the  Old  Bailey,  who  would  attempt  to  aggravate  the  guilt 
of  a  robber,  or  a  murderer,  by  proving  that  King  John,  or  Kins  Alfred,  pun^ied 
robbery  and  murder,  would  only  provoke  derision.  A  man  who  should  pretend 
that  the  reason  why  we  had  a  right  to  property  is,  because  our  ancestors  enjoyed 
that  right  400  years  ago,  would  be  jusUy  contemned.  Yet  so  little  is  plain  sense 
heard  in  the  mysterious  aoosense  which  is  the  cloak  of  political  fraud,  that  the 
Cokes,  the  Blackstones,  and  Burkes,  speak  as  if  our  right  tofreedom  depended 
cm  its  possession  bv  our  ancestors.  In  the  common  cases  of  morality,  we  would 
blush  at  such  an  absurdity :  no  man  would  justify  murder  by  its  antiquity,  or  stig- 
matize benevolence  for  being  new.  The  genealogist  who  should  emblazon  the 
one  as  coeval  with  Cain,  or  stigmatize  the  other  as  upstart  with  Howard,  would 
be  disclaimed  even  by  the  most  frantic  partisan  of  aristocracy.  This  Gothic 
transfer  of  genealogy  to  truth  or  justice  is  peculiar  to  politics.  The  existence 
of  robbery  m  one  age  makes  its  vindication  in  the  next,  and  the  champions  of 
freedom  have  abandoned  the  stronghold  of  right  for  precedent,  which,  when  the 
most  favourable,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  from  the  ages  which  furnish  it,  feeble, 
fluctuating,  partial,  and  equivocal.  It  is  not  because  we  have  been  free,  but  be- 
cause we  have  a  right  to  be  free,  that  we  ought  to  demand  freedom.  Justice  and 
liberty  have  neither  birth  nor  race,  youth  nor  age.  It  would  be  the  same  absurdi- 
ty to  assert  that  we  have  a  right  to  freedom  beoGiuse  the  Englishmen  of  Alfred's 
reign  were  free,  as  that  three  and  three  are  six  because  they  were  so  in  the 
camp  of  Genghis  Khan.  Let  us  hear  no  more  of  this  ignoble  and  ignominious 
pedigree  of  freedom.  Let  as  hear  no  more  of  her  Saxon,  Danish,  or  Norman  an- 
cestors. Let  the  immortal  daughter  of  reason,  and  of  God,  be  no  longer  con- 
founded with  the  spurious  abortions  that  have  usurped  her  name." 

The  Society  of  **  the  Friends  of  the  People,*'  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  parliamentary  reform,  was  instituted  early  in  1792,  un* 
der  the  auspices  of  the  present  prime  minister,  then  Mr.  Grey.  It 
comprised  members  of  both  houses  of  parliament,  and  some  of  the 
most  eminent  profesdonal,  literary,  and  mercantile  men  in  England. 
Mackintosh  was  one  of  the  original  members,  and  became  its  Secre- 
tary. The  petition  of  this  society  presented  to  the  House  of  Codei- 
mons  by  Mr.  Grey,  in  May,  1793,  remained  a  deadly  arrow,  fast 
and  festering,  in  the  side  of  borough  oligarchy  from  that  period  to 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill.  The  ultimate  triumph  of  the  facts 
and  arguments,  which  it  recorded  with  admirable  compactness,  is 
rather  a  disheartening  proof  of  the  slow  prepress  of  human  reason. 
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even' in  a  ctmntry  where  reason  is  least  trammelled,  than  a  consoliDg 
tme  of  the  superior  force  of  truth.    There  are,  however,  in  the  fluc- 
tua^roiis  of  public  opinion,  the  vicissitudes  of  political  partj,  and  the 
£>rtiines  of  party  leaders,  few  events  more  curious  than  that  it  should 
be  reserved  for  lx>rd  Grey  to  carry  into  effect,  in  his  advanced  age, 
the  principles  of  his  early  youth,  after  the  awful  lapse  of  forty  years 
over  his  head^  and  after  they  had  been  renounced  or  despaired  of 
^?eo  by  himselfl      Some  have  supposed  that  the  petition  was  drawn 
up  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh:  but  that  remarkable  document  does 
ix)t  bear  the  impress  of  his  mind  or  style,  li  was  written  by  the  late 
Mr.  Tiemey.      He,  however,  wrote  several  of  the  manifestoes,  and 
iuodiicted  the  correspondence  of  '^  the  Friends  of  the  People  "  with 
grtait  ability.      The  well-known  "Declaration  of  the  Friends  of  the 
People*^  ^was  ^vritten  by  him.    A  pamphlet  written  by  him  on  ihe 
apostacy  of  Mr.  Pitt  from  the  cause  of  reform,  obtained  him  from 
the  society  a  vote  of  thanks.     He  obtained  also  the  honours  of  de- 
nunciation by  the  Attorney-General  in  parliament.   That  conserva- 
tive law  officer.   Sir  John  Scott,  now  Lord  Eldon,  called  upon  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  1795,  to  continue  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  as   they  feared  the  writings  and  principles  of  Paine, 
Mackintosh,   Mrs.  Wolstoncraft,  and  ''  the  Friends  of  the  People.'' 
In  two  years  more  the  Vindicise  Gallicae  were  cited  not  only  with 
rea^ect,  but  as  an  authority,  by  the  adversaries  of  reform.    This 
change  of  tone  drew  the  following  observations  from  Mr.  Fox: — 

''An  boDourable  gentleman,"  says  he,  **has  quoted  a  most  able  book  on  the 
sobject  of  the  French  Revolution,  the  work  of  Mr.  Mackintosh ;  and  I  rejoice  to 
Ke  that  gentleraan  begin  to  acknowledge  the  merits  of  that  eminent  writer ;  and 
that  the  impression  that  it  made  upon  me  at  the  time  is  now  felt  and  acknow- 
led^  even  by  those  who  disputed  its  authority.  The  honourable  gentleman  has 
qooled  Mr.  Mackintosh's  book  on  account  of  the  observation  which  he  made  on 
the  article  which  relates  to  the  Frencii  elections.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  sar- 
caans  which  were  flung  out  on  my  approbation  of  this  celebrated  work :  that  I 
was  told  of  my  'new  library  stuffed  with  the  jargon  of  the  Rights  of  Man;'  it 
now  appears,  however,  that  I  did  not  greatly  overrate  this  performance,  and  that 
those  persons  now  quote  Mr.  Mackintosli  as  an  authority,  who  before  treated  him 
with  splenetic  scorn. 

'*Now,  sir,  with  all  my  sincere  admiration  of  this  book,  I  think  the  weakest 
and  most  objectionable  passage  in  it  is  that  which  the  honourable  gentleman  has 
quoted;  I  think  it  is  that  which  the  learned  author  would  himself  bo  the  most 
desiroiis  to  correct  Without  descending  to  minute  and  equivocal  theories,  and 
without  inquiring  farther  into  the  Rights  of  Man  than  what  is  necessary  to  our 
porpose,  there  is  one  position  in  which  we  shall  all  agree, — that  man  has  the 
right  to  be  well  governed." 

Sr  James  Mackintosh,  on  engaging  actively  in  politics,  renounced 
medicine,  and  entered  himself  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  Called  to  the  bar 
in  1795y  he  derived  little  emolument  from  his  profession,  but  was  not 
without  resources.  The  death  of  an  annuitant  released  the  proper- 
ty left  by  his  father  from  an  absorbing  charge;  and  he  was  enabled 
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to  raife  money  upon  it,  for  his  present  necessities,  by  a  mortgage. 
With  his  characteristic  improvidence,  he  was  about  to  sell  it  disad- 
vantageously,  but  was  dissuaded  by  his  wife.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
employed  himself  in  contributions  to  the  daily  and  periodical  preas; 
but,  with  his  want  of  economy  and  prudence,  and  with  the  expenses 
of  a  family,  it  will  be  readily  supposed  that  he  was  often  embar- 
rassed. 

.   His  pblilical  bpiitions  now  underwent  a  change,  which  was  "vari- 
ously judged.    It  has  been  ascribed  toa 'visit  of  son^  days  to  Btfrke* 
There  are  two  versions  of  the  origin  of  iiis  acquaintance  with  his 
gCB^t  adversary.  According  to  one  account,  he  was  induced  to  write 
to  Burke,  without  having  yet  had  any  personal  intercourse  with  him, 
a  loiter  of  recommendation  or  introduction  of  some  third  person:  ac- 
cording to  the  other,  Bul-ke  charged  Doctor  Lawrence  with  a  long 
letter  to  him,  containing  an  Invitation  to  Beaconsfield.    A  change  of 
teligious  opinion,  under  such  circumstances,  is  credible  for  obvious 
^reasons.    But  that  the  political  conversion  of  Mackintosh  should  be 
'effected  in  a  few  days,  even  by  so  eloquent  and  isealousa  propagan- 
dist as  Bdrke,  can  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  probability  only 
by  assuming  that  tie  bad  what  physicians  call  a  predisposition  when 
he  went  to  Beaconsfield.    A  humane  man  would  naturally  recoil 
from  the  turn  of  aflairs  in  France,  and  humanity  was  predominant 
in  the  career  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.     Yet  he  might  have  recol- 
^lected  that,  if  the  R^vpl^tion  produced  men  of  blood,  religion  had 
sgener^ted  persecutors,  and  monarchy  tyrants,  to  become  as  bloody 
"Bcoui^es  of  the  human  race.    The' supposition  that  his  political  opl- 
4nons  were  made  thus  suddenly' to  veer  about,  would  shaike  hb  claim 
to  that  depth, ^firmness,  and  force  of  principles  and  character,  which 
Hre  the  growth'^^fthe  first  order  of  minds.  Other  dii^u^  than  those 
of  Jacbbinism  2lt)dthe  Revolution  may  be  easily  conceived  to  have 
^been  felt  by  him.     With  taledts  and  ambition,  he  had  his  fortune  to 
'make.    Notwithstanding  his  intimacy  withthe  leading  Whigs,  and 
-iheir  e^timsttion  of  him,  he  was  Still  but  the  pioneer  of  a  party;  and 
^he  must  have  found  the  cause  <$f  liberty  and  the  people  a  barren 
•^service.     The  man  who  would  attach  himself  to  the  Whigs,  or  serve 
Hhevpeople,  must' not  be  dependent  for  his  fortune  upon  either,  if  he 
"Would  aspire  to  political  station,  or  escape  disgusts.     What  was 
%urke  but  the  subaltern— ^the  very  slave  of  a  party — and  the  pen- 
ftoneref*Lord  Rockingham — degraded,  rather  than  distinguished,  by 
the  palti^y'lHle  of  a  privy  counsellor?    If  Huskisson  became  a  lead- 
ing cabinet  minister,  and  Canning  the  chief  of  an  administration,  it 
was  because  they  renounced  whiggism  at  the  threshold  of  public 
life.     Thus  humanity,  ambition,  and  his  necessities  may  have  pre- 
disposed Sir  James  Mackintosh  to  become  a  convert;  and  the  know- 
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ledge  cf  ihb  predisposition  would  account  for  the  spootaseovs  ad- 
vances and  invitation  of  Btirice.  His  converrion,  however,  was  not 
jetopeoly  avowed,  and  he  continaed  on  terms  of  political  and  per- 
sooa/iatiinacj  with  the  leading  Whigs.  He  professed  an  enthusias- 
tic admiration  of  Burke's  genius,  without  sharing  his  principles;,  andy. 
OD  the  death  of  that  celebrated  man,  in  1797,  asked  Fox  to  move,  m 
pariiaoient,  the  erection  of  a  monument  to  his  memory.  Mr.  Fojir 
declined  being  the  mover,  but  expressed  his  readiness  to  support  tbp 
motion  if  nn.Rde  by  another. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  appears  to  have  cherished  the  memory  of 
Barke  with  a   feeling  of  aflectionate  piety.     Dr.  Parr  had  an  ac> 
knowledgedy  or  assumed,  pre*enunence  as  a  writer  of  Latin  in  i|rbat 
is  called  the  lapidary  style:  recourse  was  had  to  the  Foxite  Doctor, 
probably  through  Sir  James,  for  an  epitaph  on  Burke, — a  proof,  by 
the  waj,  that  rhetoric  is  more  consulted  than  truth  in  those  mortuary 
eulo^es.     There  is^  in  the  publbbed  correspondence  of  Parr,,  a  letter 
from  Mackintosh  on  the  subject  of  the  epitaph,  curious  for  the  arti- 
fices of  expression,  and  surcharged  compliments,  in  which  it  was  ne* 
cesntry  to  envelop  the  suggestion  even  of  a  critical  doubt  to  the 
jealous  Latinist.     The  letter  professes  to  be  a  joint  production,. 
Uackiotosh.  holding  the  pen. 

^  Scarlet,  Sharp,  and  G^  Philips,  are  in.  town.  The  two  first  are  within  yoor 
^eradaioQ  as  to  the  epitaph,  and  my  admiration  is  too  warm  for  me  not  to  be 
eager  to  cooipauiucate  it  to  men  eo  well  qualified  to  feel  its  excellence.  I  need 
9cA  tell  yoa  how  they  felt  it  My  wonder  increases  with  familiari^,  oootrary  to 
the  eommoD  course  of  our  feelings;  but  it  is  because  I  cannot  persue  it  or  thipk 
of  it  without  diBCoverinf  new  difficulties  overcome,  and  new  beauties  atjtained. 
We  all  admire  it  so  mpch,  that  we  hope  you  will  think  us  aathoriaed  to  lay  betos 
jon  our  doubts  <we  shall  not  call  them,  criticisms)  respecting  one  pai;t  of  it  It 
18  that  which  follows '  Critico,*  and  which  I  presume  you  ro^n^  ta  apply  to. the 
book  oD  the  Suhlime  and  Beautiful. 

"  Oar  first  doi4>t  relates  to  the  first  line,  *  qui  verbonim  qootidianoroiD  vio.ie- 
conditam  illustra^t*  How  is  this  praise  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  bookl 
Has  it  any  reference  to.  our  idiomatic  style,  or  does  it  not  rather  refer  to  the 
Bhikeophical  illustration  of  terms  which  bad  beea  ^n^rajly  but  Tagrnely  u^  be- 
fbrel  Oar  next  difficulty  relates  to  the  third  line,  *  Adumbratas  rerum  imagines 
molto  expresaiores  reddidit,  multoque  dilucidiores.*  The  construction  of  this  line 
is  easy,  and  the  phraseology  beautiful;  but  we  are  perplexed  by  the  application 
of  it  to  the  work  which  it  is  designed  to  characterize.  It  seems  to  as  capable  of 
more  than  one  meaning.  This  perplexity  arises,  no  doubt,  from  our  ignorance; 
but  there  will  be  many  readers  of  the  epitaph  still  more  ignorant  than  we  are.^ 

Strong  signs  of  the  new  faith  of  Mackintosh  may  be  observed  in 
his  anonymous  contributions  at  this  period  to  the  Reviews  of  the  day. 
He  wrote  a  great  number  of  papers,  and  upon  a  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects,  in  the  Monthly  Review.  Among  these  are  notices  of  Burke's 
«*  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  and  "  Thoughts  on  a  Regicide  Peace." 

The  contemplation  of  Burke's  writings,  genius,  and  afflictions  ap- 
pears to  have  inspired  him  with  a  sentiment  of  reverential  kindness. 
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He  vindicateBy  by  antiquarian  research,  the  ancestor  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  from  the  eloquent  diatribe  of  his  assailant^  but  condemns  the 
provocation  given,  and  writes  with  restraint  and  difficulty  between 
the  adverse  distractions  of  party  and  private  feeling, — the  Whigs^ 
the  alarmists,  Fox  and  Burke. 

'*  AU  the  writings  of  Mr.  Burke  poesesft  so  many  powerful  attracti<»i8,  that 
even  the  irkdoine  and  ungrateful  topics  of  personal  altercation  become  interpstingr 
in  his  bands.  The  publication  before  us  has  taken  its  rise  from  a  parliamentary 
discussion  on  his  pension;  a  discussion,  which  (with  the  utmost  respect  for  the 
noble  persons  with  whom  it  originated)  we  always  thought  had  too  miich  the  air 
of  a  harsh  and  unseemly  proceeding.  Many  circumstances  will  suggest  tbem^ 
selves  to  the  unprejudiced  mind,  which  might  have  been  sufficient  to  silence  any 
'  rigorous  scrutiny  into  the  merits  of  the  present  granL  The  venerable  age  of  a 
great  man,  his  transcendent  genius,  his  retirement  from  the  world,  his  domestic 
calamities,  ought  surely  to  have  prevailed  over  party  resentment,  and,  perhaps, 
even  to  have  disarmed  the-severity  of  public  virtue  herself.  At  least  we  might 
have  expected  a  similar  effect  from  similar  cavses,  in  generous  and  amiable  na- 
tures, such  as  we  most  sincerely  believe  to  be  those  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  and  the 
Earl  of  Laudercjale.  We  agree  with  these  noble  persons  in  doubting  the  propriety, 
if  not  the  legality,  of  applying  the  fund  from  which  this  pension  is 'drawn  to  such 
a  purpose;  and  we  believe  that  Mr.  Burke  himself  has  severely  felt  (though  he 
has  not  chosen  to  express  it  in  this  pamphlet)  the  mortification  of  receiving,  as  a 
clandestine  gifl,  that  which  he  expected  to  have  been  voted  by  parliament  as  an 
offering  of  national  gratitude.  In  this  honourable  and  parliamentary  way,  it 
would,  probably,  have  been  not  merely  allowed,  but  zealously  supported,  by  Mr. 
Fox ;  the  tenderness  of  whose  friendship  survives  the  connexions  of  politics,  and 
whose  mind  is  so  happily  framed  that  he  can  feel  the  ardour  of  rivalship  without 
jeaiousy,  and  display  the  activity  of  opposition  without  rancour.  The  behaviour 
of  this  great  statesman  towards  the  friend  of  so  many  years,  amply  justifies  the 
character  which  has  been  delineated  by  the  masterly  pencil  of  Mr.  Gibbon.  *  L 
admired  the  powers  of  a  superior  man  as  they  are  blended,  in  his  (Mr.  Fox's)  at^ 
tractive  character,  with  the  soflness  and  simplicity  of  a  child.  Perhaps,  no  bu* 
man  being  was  ever  more  free  from  the  tahit  of  malevolence,  vanity,  or  false- 
hood.' " 

There  are,  in  the  sanie  volume,  short  notices  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh of  minor  publications,  which  followed  in  the  train  of  Burke's 
letter,  offering  homage  or  annoyance,  both,  for  the  most  part,  equally 
beneath  that  extraordinary  man.  The  strictures  of  Sir  James  are 
tempered,  sometimes,  by  personal  acquaintance  or  public  respect; 
but  he  is,  in  general,  unsparing  of  his  castigation  and  contempt. 
Among  the  pamphleteers  whom  he  dismisses  gently  are  Messrs. 
Street,  Thelwall,  and  O'Brien.  Gilbert  Wakefield  is  censured  bj 
him  in  passing,  with  good  taste  and  just  respect.  There  is  some- 
thing curious  in  the  comparison  of  his  tone,  as  a  dritic,  at  this  early 
period,  with  that  of  his  later  years.  Latterly,  his  censure  was  qua- 
lified, his  praise  unreserved;  formerly,  his  praise  was  moderate,  bis 
censure  unrestcained.  He  had  then  little  indulgence  for  presump- 
tion or  mediocrity.  Among  the  objects  of  his  critical  severity  was  a 
prolific  pamphleteer  of  the  day,  named  Miles.  Mr.  Miles  was  scur- 
rilous  in  hia  language,  bad  the  reputation  of  being  not  quite  incorrupt 
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ia  bis  pnictice,  and  is  treated  accordingly.    A  reply  to  him  passes 
next  in  review: — **  The  author  of  this  pamphlet,"  says  the  critic, 
'^hasretaJiated  on  Mr.  Miles  in  his  own  furious  and  abusive  language.** 
He  then  adds,  **  The  style  of  this  v^riter  is  indeed  less  intolerable 
than  that  of  Mr.  !Miles,.  and  the  following  retort  is  not  without  in- 
genuity.   •  If  you  seriously  propose  any  end  from  these  extraordinary 
means,  it  must  be  to  persuade  the  world  that  Mr.  Burke  meant,  in 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  attack  the  whole  aristocracy  of  the  country. 
The  falsity  of  such  a  deduction  is  too  obvious  to  require  refutation. 
As  well  might  you  say,  that  in  attacking  you,  I  meant  to  attack  all 
the  literary  men  of  the  day  who  have  combated  Mr.  Burke,  when,  per- 
haps, there  cannot  be  found  in  nature  a  greater  contrast  than  a  Mack- 
iDlosband  a  Miles.'  **      Such  is  the  magic  which  can  soften  a  reviewer, 
and  seduce  him  into  quotation:  such  the  infirmity  of  authorship  and 
of  human  nature; — not  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.     The  following 
passage,  from   a   notice  of  one  of  the  adversaries  of  Burke,  may  be 
interesting  as  a  spcMrimen  of  the  style  in  which  Sir  James  distributed 
his  severer  justice^  aud  of  the  delirious  imbecility  of  the  pamphle- 
teers of  that .  day : — 

"Wc  could  not  without  some  astonishment  proceed  in  readinjpr  this  cxtraordi- 

nary&nd  incomprehensible  production,  till  we  found  the  solution  of  the  riddle  ia 

thefiflh  page.     The  writer  there  says,  in  the  strain  of  obsequious  politeness, 

>«h\ch  we  believe  ^vas  never  before  shown  to  any  author  by  his  answerer, — *  My 

\aboure  shaW,  I  trust,  be  uniform.     Whore  the  antarfonist  is  warm,  1  shall  also  be 

warm;  w\ieTe  phlegmatic,  I  shall  be  phicirinatic ;  where  absurd,  I  shall  exemplify 

ihat  absurdity ;  if  at  any  time,  in  any  ofhisflis^hts,  he  acts  the  madman,  I  shatl 

even  act  that  part  foo  /'     After  the  last  declaration,  we  can  no  lonfrer  wonder  at 

any  thing  in  the  writings  of  this  author.     Of  any  other  writer,  who  had  made  a 

\e8a  sublime  declaration,  we  should  have  been  stronoriy  tempted  to  ask  the  mean- 

ing  of  those  choice  phrases  with  which  this  pamphlet  abounds:  *  ephemerous  hor 

TOTS  of  hideous  self  views,'  p.  2.;  *the  republic  of  periodic  wit,'  ib.;  *  corybantiate 

dirieks,'  p.  3.;  *  champion  of  infcrnality,'  p.  4.;  dulciatcd  minister,'  p.  13.    He  tells 

ua  that  Mr.  Burke  was  *  in  his  closet  a  demagogrue.'    The  idea  of  a  man  playing 

the  part  of  a  demagogue  in  his  closet,  haranguin;?  mobs  of  books,  and  arranging 

Jactiaiu  o{ chairs^  is  unrivalled  by  any  thing  but  the  description,  by  Cervantes,  of 

the  unfortunate  knight  of  La  Mancha  mistaking  wine-skins  for  giants,  and  the 

wixte  for  their  blood.     Forums  and  senate  houses  used  to  be  the  scenes  in  which 

the  character  of  the  demagogue  was  displayed;  and  even  the  most  restless  and 

turbulent  spirits  were  supposed,  till  the  discoveries  of  Mr.  Mackleod  appeared,  to 

lay  astde»  in  some  measure,  the  demagogue,  when  they  entered  the  quiet  retreat 

of  their  closets." 

The  French  convention  gave  way  to  the  directory  in  1795.  Mr* 
Pitt  sent  Lord  Malmesbury  to  negotiate  with  the  Republic  in  1790; 
The  negotiator's  instructions  were  so  restricted  or  imperfect  that  he 
could  not  make  one  step  in  advance  without  fresh  authority  from 
London;  and  the  Parisians  said,  his  was  a  missioft  of  bags  and  cou- 
riers. No  reflecting  person  expected  peace,  fiurke  had  lived  for 
soine  time  retired  from  the  world,  at  Beaconsfield,  broken  down  by 
parental  sorrow,  political  disappointments,  angry  disputes,  and  bodily 
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infirmities.  The  bare  idea  of  peace  with  the  regicide  republic  ex- 
cited him  to  an  access  of  distempered  vigour,  and  he  threw  off  a  se- 
riies^of  letters  against  the  *'  regicide  peace, **  with  all  the  fervour  of 
bi»  eloquence  and  force  of  his  genius  in  his  best  days.  They  are  re* 
viewed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh  with  the  same  admiration  of  the 
author  as  in  reviewing  the  "  Letter  to  a  Noble  Lord,"  and  with 
the  same  tacking  course;  bearing  alternately  upon  war  and  peace^ 
and  settling  in  neither,  but  with  a  leaning  to  the  former.  He  in^ 
directly  assimilates  the  position  of  Burke  to  that  of  Demosthenes 
rallying  the  degenerate  Greeks  in  defence  of  their  country;  to  Cicero, 
struggling  to  avert  ''an  ignominious  negotiation  with  a  wretch  who 
was  then  a  rebel,  and  who  soon  afterwards  became  one  of  the  most 
cruel  and  profligate  of  tyrants,"  to  William  the  III.;  "  a  more  recent 
and  a  domestic  example,"  says  Sir  James,  '*  mentioned  by  Mr.  Burke, 
of  which  we  equally  applaud  the  patriotism  and  the  wisdom."  The 
name  of  King  William  acted  like  a  spell  upon  the  imagination  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  Reviewing  Burke's  "Letters  on  a  Regicide 
Peace,"  he  starts  off  into  the  following  elaborate  and  irrelevani 
panegyric  on  that  prince: — 

•*  The  mind  which  has  acquired  a  true  relish  for  moral  beauty  will  torn  frony. 
more  dazzling  heroes,  to  admire  the  simplicity,  the  consistency,  the  usefulness^ 
the  solid  wisdom,  the  calm  and  patient  perseverance  of  his  unostentatious  and  un- 
boastful  character.  There  is  scarcely  another  instance  of  a  man  so  singfularly 
favoured  by  heaven  that  no  object  of  his  ambition  could  ever  be  obtained,  except 
by  rendering  signal  services  to  mankind.  Ambition  and  public  virtue  became  in 
him  the  same  principle,  acting  throughout  his  whole  life  for  the  same  ends,  and 
by  the  same  means.  They  inspired  nim  with  that  courageous  wisdom  which 
saved  Holland,  which  delivered  England,  and  which  preserved  Europe  from  the 
domination  of  Louis  XTV.  His  life  was  a  complete  and  uniform  system ;  and  it  re- 
quires not  only  intrepid  honesty  but  rare  felicity  in  a  political  man,  to  be  able  to 
pursue  for  thirty  years,  with  undeviating  and  undaunted  constancy,  amid  the  op- 
position of  factions,  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  the  most  calamitous  reverses 
of  fbrtune,  one  noble  object;  that  of  maintaining  the  internal  freedom  and  es- 
tablishing the  external  security  of  nations.  His  zeal  for  religion  was,  during  an 
intolerent  age,  pure  from  the  spirit  of  persecution;  his  heroism  was  undebased  by 
affectation  or  parade.  He  did  for  Europe  much  more  than  he  seemed  to  do.  H& 
contributed  even  by  the  defeats  which  he  suffered  to  break  the  power  of  France, 
and  to  pave  the  way  for  the  brilliant  successes  of  the  glorious  war  which  followed. 
He  formed  and  animated  that  grand  alliance  which  could  alone  have  set  bounds 
to  the  ambition  of  Louis  XTV.,  and  to  him  a  great  part  of  its  victories  and  of  that 
general  safety  which  was  the  happy  fruit  of  5iese  victories  ought  in  justice  to  be 
ascribed:  the  glory  has  been  reaped  by  Eus'ene  and  Marlborough,  but  much  of 
the  real  merit  belongs  to  the  provident  mind  of  William.  If  there  be  any  roaa 
in  the  present  age  who  deserves  the  honour  of  being  compared  with  this  great 

?rince,  it  is  George  Washington.  The  merit  of  both  is  more  solid  than  dazSing*. 
!'he  same  plain  sense,  the  same  simplicity  of  character,  the  same  love  of  their 
country,  the  same  unaffected  heroism,  distinguish  both  these  illustrious  men;  and 
both  were  so  highly  fviroured  by  Providence  as  to  be  made  its  chosen  instruments 
for  redeeming  nations  from  bondage.  As  William  had  to  contend  with  greater 
captains,  and  to  struggle  with  more  complicated  political  difficulties,  we  are  able 
more  decisively  to  ascertain  his  martial  prowess,  and  his  civil  prudence.  It  has 
been  the  fortune  of  Washington  to  give  a  more  signal  proof  of  his  disinterested- 
ness, as  he  has  been  placed  in  a  situation  in  which  he  could  without  blame  resigi> 
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tiieBopreiiie  admioifltration  of  tbBt  commonwealth  which  his  valour  had  guazdad 
in  its  inftDcyapunst  foreign  force,  or  which  his  wisdom  has  since  guided  through 
adil  more  formidable  domestic  perils.'* 

The  same  admiration  of  William  III.,  the  same  views  of  his  life 
and  character,  in  a]most  the  -same  language,  will  be  found  in  the 
present  work  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  But  it  is  the  property  of  ad- 
miration to  exaggerate  merits,  to  leave  faults  out  of  view,  to  exalt 
human  nature  into  ideal  perfection;  and  the  foregoing  character, 
especially  the  comparison  of  William  III.  with  Washington,  is  rather 
a  rhetorical  trial  of  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  than  the  faithful  de- 
lineation of  a  painter  from  history.  In  the  anonymous  and  fugitive 
literature  of  a  Review,  this  may  be  unimportant  or  excusable;  but 
it  biassed  the  mind  of  Sir  James  in  his  graver  works.  To  abandon 
this  digression,  and  return  to  the. review:  having  touched  on  the  con- 
tents of  the  publication,  he  gives  the  following  character  of  the  style 
and  genius  of  Burke : — 

^  Such  is  the  outline  of  this  publication,  of  which,  if  it  be  considered  merely 
as- a  work  of  literature,  it  might  be  sufficient  to  say,  that  it  is  scarcely  surpassed 
IB  excellence  by  any  of  the  happiest  productions  of  the  best  days  of  its  author. 
The  same  vast  reach  and  comprehension  of  view;  the  same  unbounded  variety 
ef  allusioB,  illustration,  and  ornament,  drawn  from  every  province  of  nature  and 
of  science ;  the  same  unrivalled  mastery  over  language ;  the  same  versatility  of 
ioA^nation,  which  at  will  transforms  itself  from  sublime  and  terrific  genius,  into 
ffkj  and  playful  iancy ;  the  same  happy  power  of  relieving  the  harshness  of  poli- 
tical dispute,  by- beautiful  effusions  of  sentiroeirt,  and  of  dignifying  composition 
by  grave  and  lofly  maxims  of  moral  and  civil  wisdom;  the  same  inexhaustible 
ingenoity  in  presenting  even  common  kleaa  under  new  and  fascinating  shapes ; 
the  same  unlimited  sway  over  the  human  passions,  which  fills  us  at  his  pleasure 
with  indignaticfti,  with  horror,  or  with  pity, — which  equally  commands  our  laugh- 
ter or  our  tears;  in  a-word,  the  same  wit,  humour,  pathos,  invention,  force,  dig- 
nity, copkmsness,  and  magnificence,  are  conspicuous  in  this  production,  which 
will  imroortalize  the  other  writings  of  Mr.  Burke.  There  is  nothing  ordinary 
in  his  view  of  a  subject:  he  has  parts  of  all  writers:  he  is  one  of  whom,  it  may 
be  said  with  the  most  strict -truth,  that  no  idea  appears  hackneyed  in  his  hands; 
no  topic  seems  common-place  when  he  treats  it.  When  the  subject  must  (from 
the  irery  narrowness  of  human  conception,  which  bounds  even  the  genius  of  Mr. 
Burke)  be  borrowed,  the  turn  of  tliought  and  the  manner  of  presenting  it  are  bis 
own :  the  attitude  and  drapery  are  peculiar  to  the  master.  It  is,  perhaps,  scarcely 
becoming  in  us  to  animadvert  on  the  faults  of  so  great  a,  writer;  yet  it  is  our 
duty  to  deliver  our  opinion  on  this  subject  witli  modesty,  indeed,  but  with  free- 
dom. With  faults  in  argument,  with  indecorum  and  intemperance  in  language, 
we  hfiTe,  at  present,  no  concern.  These  are  matters  of  which  the  consideration 
belongs  to  logic,  to  prudence,  and  tomanners.  We  consider  these  letters  now 
merely  in  the  capacity  of  literary  critics.  He  exerts  the  privilege  of  his  reputa- 
tion in  the  frequent  adoption  of  all  the  licenses  of  style ;  and  though  he  oflen  ex- 
ercises with  happy  boldness  his  power  over  language,  yet  he  sometimes  abuses 
the  renewal  of  antique  phraseology.  The  use  of  language  exclusively  poetical, 
and  even  of  foreign  idioms,  is  more  frequent  in  this  pamphlet,  than  in  any  of  (he 
fbrmer  productions  of  the  author :  the  first  of  these  is,  undoubtedly,  one  of  the 
happiest  artifices  that  can  be  employed  to  exalt  and  enrich  the  composition ;  yet 
it  must  be  cautiously  employed,  if  a  writer  would  escape  the  charge  of  afiiecta- 
tion,  and  if  he  be  desirous  of  preserving  the  charms  of  ease  and  nature.  The 
adoption  of  poetical  language  b  a  license  which  can  only  be  pardoned  in  wri- 
ters of  the  first  class,  and  which,  if  it  be  not  used  with  the  most  sparing  hand, 
has  an  inevitable  tendency  to  confound  all  the  distinguishing  characters  of  the 
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most  different  kinds  of  composition ;  to  deprive  prose  of  its  solHriety,  and  to  loir 
verse  of  that  dignity  which  it  derives  from  the  appropriation  of  a  peculiar  phrase- 
ology to  its  use.  The  coinage  of  new  words  is,  indeed,  a  prerogative  which  10 
due  to  great  writers;  but  its  existence  could  only  be  tolerated  on  account  of  ila 
infrequent  exercise.  The  intermixture  of  fc^reign  idiom,  we  scarcely  think  evca 
tolerable.  The  French  structure  of  Hume's  sentences,  and  the  French  phrase- 
ology of  Bolingbroke,  were  justly,  though  severely,  censured  by  Johnson,  when 
he  expressed  his  apprehension  that  ^  w6  should  soon  be.  reduced  to  babble  a  dia- 
lect of  France.'  {Preface  to  his  Dictionary.)  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  the  free 
use  of  licenses  enables  us  to  express  our  ideas  with  more  strength  and  felicity 
than  is  reconcilcable  witii  the  preservation  of  a  tame  and  frigid  correctness.  It 
is  the  part  of  a  good  writer  not  to  acquiesce  with  indolent  precipitation  in  the 
first  glowing  wonl  which  presents  itself  to  his  heated  fancy,  but  to  seek  within 
the  limits  of  propriety  for  language  to  convey  his  idea.  The  rules  of  good  sense 
and  taste  are,  indeed,  restraints,  but  they  are  restraints  which  conduce  to  excel- 
lence, and  to  which  a  good  writer  must  submit  He  will  struggle  with  the  dif- 
ficulty which  they  create,  and  will  display  his  power  and  skill  in  vanquishing  it. 
It  comparatively  is  easy  either  to  be  vigorous  without  correctness,  or  correct 
without  vigour :  the  art  and  merit  of  a  good  author  consists  in  combining  these 
two  qualities.  After  all,  if  such  licenses  were  confined  to  those  who  have  ac- 
quired such  a  right  to  employ  them  as  Mr.  Burke  hats  obtained,  the  evil  would 
be  little.  But  the  danger  arises  from  the  herd  of  imitators,  who  can  neither  copy 
nor  discover  his  excellencies ;  but  who  can  easily  ape  these  defects ;  and  who,  if 
they  be  not  speedily  checked  by  severe  criticism,  and  by  the  decided  disapproba- 
tion of  the  public,  threaten  to  destroy  the  purity  of  English  idiom,  and  tho  propri- 
ety of  English  style.'*- 

Had  Sir  James  vvritlen  his  great  article  on  Burke,  as  it  was  called 
by  Lord  Byron,  he  cduld  hardly  have  produced  any  thing  superior 
for  eloquence  and  fidelity  to  this  early  sketch.  There  is  in  it  a  force 
and  freshness  of  touch  which  memory  and  imagination  would  in  vain 
labour  to  recall.  He  develops  another  feature  of  the  character, 
or,  perhaps,  rather  a  dominant  idea  in  the  mind  of  Burke,  which 
well  deserves  to  be  reproduced. 

~    "  The  following  extract  contains,  we  fear,  not  only  a  poignant  and  vigorous 
satire,  but  a  just  and  correct  statement  of  facts : — 

'*  *  The  creatures  of  the  desk,  and  the  creatures  of  favour,  had  no  relish  for  the 
principles  of  the  manifestoes.  They  promised  no  governments,  no  regiments,  no 
revenues  from  whence  emoluments  might  arise,  by  perquisite  or  by  grant  In 
truth,  the  tribe  of  vulgar  politicians  are  the  lowest  of  our  species.  There  is  no 
trade  so  vile  and  mechanical  as  government  in  their  hands.  Virtue  is  not  tlieir 
habit  They  are  out  of  themselves  in  any  course  of  conduct  recommended  only 
by  conscience  and  glory.  A  large,  liberal,  and  prospective  view  of  the  interests 
of  states  passes  with  them  for  romance ;  and  the  principles  that  recommend  it,  for 
the  wanderings  of  a  disordered  imagination.  The  calculators  compute  them  out 
of  their  senses.  The  jesters  and  buffoons  shame  them  out  of  eve^  thing  grand 
and  elevated.  Littleness  in  object  and  in  means,  to  them  appears  soundness  and 
sobriety.  They  think  there  is  nothing  worth  pursuit,  but  that  which  they  can 
handle ;  which  they  can  measure  with  a  two-foot  rule,  which  they  can  tell  upon 
ten  AngetB,* 

•*  This  is  a  subject  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  Mr.  Burke's  frequent  recur- 
rence to  it  in  his  wntinp,  has  often  thwart^  and  exasperated  him  in  his  passage 
through  life.  It  was  likely  to  do  so.  His  character  is  not  only  perfectly  pure 
from  the  low  vices  of  these  vulgar  politicians,  but  may  possibly  be  suspected  oP 
some  bias  towards  the  opposite  extreme.  Perhaps,  something  more  of  inflex- 
ibility of  character  and  accommodation  of  temper — a  mind  more  broken  down  to 
the  practice  of  the  world — would  have  fitted  him  better  for  the  exertion  of  that 
art  which  is  the  sole  instrument  of  political  wisdom,  and  without  which  the  highest 
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pdliticid  wudom  is  but  barren  specoHition — we  men  the  art  of  guidiw  and 
uuLDBgiag  nnfikimL  The  peasage  before  us,  when  we  oompare  it  with  ue  ffe- 
neral  scheme  of  policy  proposed  by  Mr.  Burke,  furnishes  a  remarkable  proof  of 
the  troth  of  the  observation  which  we  have  hazarded.  How  could  Mr.  Burke 
have  IbigotCea  that  these  vulgar  politicians  were  the  only  tools  with  which  he 
had  to  work,  in  reducing  his  scheme  to  practice?  These  creatures  of  the  desk 
and  creatures  of  favour  unfortunately  govern  Eurone.  These  narrow  and  selfish 
men  were  the  sole  instruments  that  could  be  employed  in  realizing  schemes,  of 
which  the  saccess  (according  to  Mr.  Burke's  own  representation)  depended  on 
their  disinterestedness.  There  were  no  other  men  possessed  of  power  to  carry 
the  plan  into  execution.  The  ends  of  generosity  were  to  be  compassed  alone 
thnNigii  the  agency  of  the  selfish;  and  the  objects  ofprospective  wisdom  were  to  be 
attained  by  the  exertions  of  the  short-sighted.  There  never  was  a  project  in 
which  the  means  and  the  end  were  so  fatally  at  variance.  It  was  a  scheme  of 
policy,  to  be  carried  into  execution  by  men  whoi  from  the  statement  of  Mr.  Burke, 
and  fVom  the  very  necessity  of  their  character,  must  deride  the  whole  plan  as 
chimerical.  It  is  surely  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  he,  who  as  an  observer  of 
fauDian  life,  has  so  admirably  painted  the  character  of  these  men,  and,  as  a  specu- 
lative philosopher,  has  so  well  traced  their  conduct  to  its  principles,  slvMild,  as  a 
practical  politician,  have  so  utterly  overlooked  the  inefficieocy  of  the  only  tools 
which  he  had  to  employ.^ 

There  is  in  the  fulness  and  earDestneas  of  this  passage  someCbtng 
like  secret  fellow-feeling.  The  ambition  and  pride  of  Mackinlosh 
had  already  known  disappointments  and  disgusts.  He  concludes 
with  a  panegyric  on  Fox,  somewhat  unexpectedly  and  awkwardly 
introduced;  and  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the  Tery  consciousness  of  re- 
ceding from  him.  The  base-minded  follow  up  their  desertion  of  a 
party,  a  principle,  or  a  friend,  by  malice  and  defamation; — better 
spirits  are  but  the  more  scrupulously  and  studiously  just,  by  way, 
perhaps,  of  disguising  or  atoning  for  their  own  infirmity  even  io 
iheflnselves: — 

**  We  cannot  close  a  subject  on  which  we  are  serious,  even  to  melancholy,  with- 
out ofierinff  the  slender  but  unbiassed  tribute  of  our  admiration  and  thanks  to 
that  illQStnous  statesman,  the  friend  of  (what  we  must  call)  the  better  days  of 
Ur.  Burke,  whose  great  talents  have  been  devoted  to  the  cause  ef  liberty  and  of 
mankind;  who,  of  all  men,  most  ardently  loves,  because  he  most  thoroughly  un- 
deistands,  the  British  coostitution;  who  has  made  a  noble  and  memorable,  though 
unavailing,  straggle  to  preserve  us  from  the  evik  and  dangers  of  the  pr^nt  war ; 
who  is  requited  for  the  calumny  of  his  enemies,  the  desertion  of  his  jfiiends,  and 
the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  by  the  approbation  of  his  own  conscience,  and  by 
a  w^-grounded  expectation  of  the  gratitude  and  reverence  of  posterity,  who 
never  can  reflect  on  the  event  of  this  great  man*s  counsels,  without  calling  to 
mind  that  beantiful  passage  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  deplores  the  death  of  his  IIf 
hMtrioos  rival,  Hertensins:  Si  fuit  temput  uUum  cum  extorquere  armapostet  e 

'     }  fail  c 


r  iratorum  eiwum  boni  civis  mtctarita$  et  oratio ;  turn  profecto  fuit  cum 
patiocinium  pacis  exdfiuum  at  mU  errore  kominum  aut  timore,^ 

In  a  subsequent  number  of  the  Monthly  Review  Mackintosh  re- 
gimes the  subject,  for  the  purpose  of  controverting  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed in  the  eloquent  war-whoop  of  Burke.  It  would  seem  to  be 
an  afler-thought,  and  is  executed  in  a  tone  of  languor,  disinclination, 
and  humility. 

5 
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Lord  (then  Mr.)  Erskine's  <'  View  of  ibe  Catises  and<3oDBe<)iKiiice9 
of  the  War,"  passed  through  the  friendly  ordeal  of  the  Monthly  Re- 
view, in  the  hands  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  aim  of  the  Te- 
viewer  was  rather  to  manage  or  minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  author, 
than  characterize  his  talents  or  liis  work,  and  no  extract  Would 
instruct  or  interest  4he  reader. 

Gibbon's  posthumous  works,  and  Roscoe'^s  "  Life  lit  Lorenzo  de* 
Medici/'  are -the  only  standard  or  important  publications.of  the  day, 
in  literature,  reviewed  by  him.  In  treating  the  latter,  he  Warcely 
goes  out  of  lhe>contentsof  the  history,  and  does  not  characterize  the 
historian  otherwise  than  by  general  eulogies,  coloured  with  the  par- 
tiality of  friendship.  The  reviewer,  'indeed,  whaftever  his  general 
reading,  was  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  -the  history  of  Italy  in 
the  various  arts  of  civiliisation  at  the  period  to  follow  and  judge  the 
author.  To  decide  upon  the  merits  of  such  a  work,  Che  critic  should 
have  gone  over  the  ground  trodden  by  the  historian,  smd,  perhaps, 
travelled  even  beyond  him.  Hence  it  is  that  so  few  reviews  of 
works  of  research  deserve  credit  and  authority.  There  are  doubt- 
less exceptions,  and  two  may  be  cited :  the  review  of  Dr.  Words- 
worth on  the  Eikon  Basilike,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,*  and  that 
upon  a  passage  of  Dr.  Lingard^s  "History  of  England,"  avowed  by 
Mr.  AUen.^  But  the  xrkics,  in  both  instances,  were  stimulated  by 
the  interests  of  personal  controversy  and  (heir  reputations. 

The  genius,  the  style,  the  character,  and  the  opinions  of  Gibbon, 
would  be  expected  to  bring  the  faculties  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
into  full  pisiy.  -He  has  merely  noticed  in  passing  a  few  traits  of  the 
man  rather  than  of  the  writer,  and  has  left  almost  untouched  the 
historian  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  review,  for  the  most  part,  con- 
tains only  the  substance  of  the  memoirs  of  Gibbon,  eictracted  and 
compressed  for  the  use  of  the  reader.  There  are,  however,  a  few 
passages  which  hctve  the  merits  of  eloquence  and  discrimination. 
After  citing  Gibbon's  account  of  the  theol(^ical  fluctuations  of  Chil- 
lingworth,  he  remarks  upon  it  as  follows: — 

**To  this  eloquent  account  we  have  only  one  objectioR,  that  it  too  lightly 
adopts  that  Tumour  which  was  propagated  against  ChHlingworth  by  the  bigota 
and  impostors  of  his  own  ago,  of  his  having  subsided  into  that  philosophical  in- 
difference, which  might  have  ^en  honourable  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  but 
which  we  do  not  believe  to  have  been  so  in  those  of  Chillingworth.  To  adopt 
the  charges  of  bigots  is  not  worthy  of  a  .philosopher.  Chillingworth  was  called 
an  infidel,  by  the  zealots  of  his  age,  because  he  was  moderate,  candid,  and  ra« 
tional ;  in  the  same  manner  that  impostors,  clad  in  the  disguise  of  bigots,  now 
call  Priestley  worse  than  an  atheist !  The  Christianity  of  Chillingworth  is  cer- 
tainly not  altogether  in  dogma,  and  not  at  all  in  spirit,  the  same  with  that  of 
Horsley:  but  it  is  perfectly  coincident,  both  in  doctrine  and  spirit,  with  the 
Christianity  of  Locke  and  Cfjarko,  of  Watson  and  Palcy.    As  long  as  the  reli- 
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^OD  of  the  Gospel  Gontinues  to  be  professed  and  defended  in  its  own  genuine 
Bpicity  Ifj  the  greateet  inaBters  of  human  reason,  it  can  neither  be  exposed  by  the 
n  of  enemies,  noreren  endangered  by  the  fiiry  of  pretended  friends.** 


•*!  was  directed/*  says  Gibbon,  "  to  the  writings  of  Swift  and  Ad*- 
disoD.  Wit  and  simplicity  are  their  common  attributes;  but  the 
style  of  Swift  is  supported  by  manly  original  vigour ;  that  o£  Addison' 
is  adorned  by  tbe  female  graces  of  elegance  and  mildness.  The  per* 
feci  compodtiony  tbe  nervous  language,  the  well-  turned  periods  of 
Dr.  Robertson^  inflamed  me  to  the  ambitious  hope  that  I  might  one* 
day  tread  in  bis  footsteps..  Tbe  calm  philosophy,  the  careless  inimi- 
table beauties  of  bis  friend  and  rival,  often  forced  me  to.  close  tbe 
Toltune  with  a  mixed  sensation  of  delight  and  despair/'  Upon  this 
passage  in  tbe  Memoirs  of  Gibbon  the  reviewer  makes  tbe  following: 
observation: — 

"The  reader  will  not  learn  without  wonder  that  Swifl  and  Addison  were^ 
among  the  earliest  models  on  which  our  celebrated  historian  laboured  to  form  his 
taste  and  his  style.  If  the  composition  of  these  writers  continued  to  be  the  object 
of  his  imitation,  the  history  of  literature  does  not  cxliibit  so  striking  an  example . 
of  a  man  of  such  great  talents  so  completely  disappointed  in  his  purpose.  It  may 
be  observed  UaA,  evea  in  the  very  act  of  characterizing  Swifl  and  Addison,,  he 
has  deviated  not  a  little  fforo  that  beautiful  simplicity  which  is  the  peculiar  dis- 
tinction of  those  pure  and  classical  writers*  Nor  can  we  think  that  Mr.  Gibbon, 
however  he  may  have  in  some  measure.emnlated  the  historical  merit,  has  exaot- 
hf  trodden  in  the  literary  footsteps  of  Dr.  Roberlson.  Inferior,  probably,  to  Mr. 
Gibbon,  in  the  vigour  of  his  powers;  unequal  to  him,  perhaps,  in. comprehension 
ef  intellect,  and  variety  of  knowledge ;  th&  Scottish  historian  has  far  surpassed 
bim  in  simplicity  and  perspicoity.  of  nanration  ;*  in  picturesque  and  pathetic  de* 
scription ;  m  the  sober  use  of  figurative  language ;  and  in  the  delicate  perception 
of  that  scarcely  discernible  boundary  which  separates  ornament  from  exube- 
rance, and  elegance  from  aflfectation.  He  adorns  more  chastely  in  addressing 
the  imagination;  he  narrates  more  clearly  foT  the  understanding;  and  he  de- 
scribes more  affectingly  ibr  the  heart  The  defects  of  Dr.  Robertson  arise  from 
a  less  vigorous  intellect;  \he  faults  of  Mr.  Gibbon  from  a  less  pure  taste.  If  Mr. 
Gibbon  ho  the  greater  man,  Dr.  Robertson  is  the  better  writer." 

Hume  said,  in  a  letter  to  Gibbon,  "Your  use  of  the  French  tongue 
Has  led  you  into  a  style  more  poetical  and  figurative,  and  more  high- 
ly coroured,  than  our  language  seems  to  admit  of  in  historical  com- 
position :  for  such  is  the  practice  ofthe  French  writers,  particularly 
tbe  more  modem  ones,  who  illuminate  their  pictures  more  than  cus- 
tom will  permit  us."  The  following  remarks  of  Sir  J.  Mackintosh, 
tbough  perhaps  not  quite  applicable  to  Gibbon,  or  quite  just  to  the 
French  writers  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.,  are,  in  the  abstract,  most 
valuable,  and  profoundly  just : — 

**  As  France  had  attained,  perhaps,  somewhat  sooner  tiian  Great  Britdin,  the 
Augusta  age  of  pure  taste,  so  her  degeneracy  was.  proportionably  more  early. 
Those  ingenious  and  happy  turns  of  thought,  which  give  an  occasional  and  unaf- 
fected brilliancy  to  the  productions  of  gomi  writers,  were  pursued  with  such  .avi- 
dity, that  the  pages  of  French  authors  were  crowded  with  showy  conceits.  That 
natural  grandeur  which  belongs  to  the  effusions  of  genius,  betrayed  a  rabble  of 
inferior  writen  into  a  perpetual  eiibrt,  which  produced  nothing  but  a  cold  and 
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inripid  fustian.  The  paflBton  tor  a  degree  of  preebioat  perfaape  greater  thaa  die 
freedom  of  popular  diseoucBe  will  admit,  which  is  so  natural  in  a  speeulatii«  age, 
infected  laiigu&ge  with  false  refinement  and  fantastic  subtil ty.  Even  the  variety 
and  the  extent  of  knowledge  were  injurious  to  taste ;  for  it  gave  rise  to  allusions 
and  Bimilitudes  drawn  from  sciences  whiph  must  dver  be  inaccessible  to  the  ma- 
jority of  readers,  and  thus  produce  a  deviation  from  that  address  to  the  universal 
sentiments  and  inrropathy  of  mankind,  which  is  an  indispensable  anality  of  good 
writing.  Style  became  an  art  instead  of  a  talent,  and  lost  its  value  because  it 
might  be  used  without  genius,.  The  ornaments  of  composition,  when  they  ap- 
pear to  be  suggested  by  tlie  occasion,  and  to  flow  from  the  imagination  of  the 
writer,  are  natural  and  charming ;  but,  when  they  are  perpetually  repeated,  they 
ace  viewed  witli  indiJSerence,  and  even  with  disgust,  as  the  easy  tricks  of  a  rh^ 
toriciaui  In  this  stage  of  literary  progress,  the  ear,  rendered  fastidious  by  the 
music  of  tliose  finished  periods  which  are  artfully  scattered  throughout  classical 
compositions,  requires  aa  effeminate  prefbrence  of  sound  to  energy  and  meaniw. 
and  produces  a  monotonous  cadence,  destructive  of  that  very  harmony  to  which 
80  many  other  excellencies  are  sacrificed.  Such  is  the  progress,  perhaps  the  in- 
evitable progress,  to  which  the  literature  of  nations  is  subjected ;  and  such  are 
seme  of  the  faults,  which,  to  the  simple  and  austere  taste  of  Mr.  Hume,  probably 
appeared  to  have  infected,  in  some  degree,  the  composition  of  Mr.  Gibbon." 

When  Sir  James  Mackintosh  wrote  those  observations,  the  age  4^ 
Louis  XIY.  had  an  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  French  literature. 
The  French  writers  of  the  succeeding  epoch  were  charged  with  de- 
generacy and  false  taste^  compared  with  their  immediate  predeces- 
sors. This  depreciation  of  the  age  of  Louis  XV.  may  be  ascribed  to 
the  writers  themselves  who  figured  in  it  Voltaire,  and  the  other 
men  of  genius,  whose  works  constitute  its  literature,  exalted  their 
predecessors  from  generous  admiration;  the  meaner  multitude  of 
scribblers,  from  envy  of  contemporary  fame;  and  Europe  took  its 
tone  from  the  universal  voice  of  France.  The  share  which  the 
French  philosophers  of  the  eighteenth  century  were  supposed  to 
have  in  preparing  the  Revolution,  increased  the  tendency  to  exalt 
an  age  in  which  genius  prostrated  itself  with  the  same  bUnd  obedi- 
ence before  the  altar  aiid  the  throne*  The  high  Protestant  alarm-^ 
kts  for  social  order  in  England  forgot  that  the  loyalty  of  that  age  in 
France  was  slavery,  and  its  devotion  idolatry.  Even  the  antipathies 
of  religion  will  give  way^  for  a  moment,  to  some  other  passion  or  in- 
terest still  more  grovelling*  But  opinion  has  been  re^adjusted  in 
France,  and  in  other  countries ;.  a  higher  range  and  greater  compass 
of  intellect  are  conceded  to  the  age  of  Louis  XV. ;  and  its  writers 
are  commended,  not  censured,  for  giving  freedom  and  variety  to 
French  style.  It  is  assuredly  a  merit,  not  a  vice>in  the  literature  of 
an  age,  to  have  produced,  at  the  same  time,  the  pure  and  perfect 
masterpiecesof  Voltaire,  the  redundant  and  impassioned  eloquence 
of  Rousseau,  the  style,  emphatically  so  called^  of  Buffon,  the  senten- 
tious vigour  and  brilliant  contrasts  of  Montesquieu.  It  is  easy  to  im- 
pute vicious  taste  to  Montesquieu  or  Gibbon ;  but  there  are  few  read- 
ers, competent  to  appreciate  them,  who  would  not  hesitate  before 
they  indulgcjd  the  wish  that  either  the  *'  Spirit  of  Laws,"  or  the 
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"  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire/*  had  been  \7riiten  in  ano- 
ther style.  This  age,  it  is  true,  produced  the  glittering  fustian  of 
Thomas;  but  that  of  Louis  XIV.  had  its  Pradons  and  Cotins.  The 
only  pre-eminence  of  the  boasted  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  is  in  the  dra- 
ma. Corneille  and  Racine  have  found  a  rival,  rather  than  an  equal, 
in  Voltoire;  and  Moliere  stands  alone  in  unapproached  supremacy. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  1797,  put  forth  the  prospectus  of  a 
course  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  by  him  on  the  Law  of  Nature  and 
Nations.  His  object  may  have  been  to  exercise  his  faculties  on  a 
subject  which  should  bring  him  profit  and  fame  in  a  region  beyond 
the  strife  and  passions  of  political  party.  He  had  not  the  tempera- 
ment of  a  tribune  of  the  people: — ''My  nature,  perhaps,"  says  he, 
in  a  letter  written  from  India  to  the  Baptist  minister,  Robert  Hall, 
^  would  have  been  better  consulted,  if  I  had  been  placed  in  a  quieter 
station^  where  speculation  might  have  been  my  business^^and  visions 
of  the  fair  and  good  my  chief  recreation. ''^  This  distinctive  consti- 
tutional peculiarity  should  not  be  omitted  among  the  causes  of  what 
has  been  called  his  conversion.  The  VindicuB  Gallxca  may  have 
been  the  result  of  a  transient  access  of  enthusiasm,  alien  to  his  na- 
ture. A  barrister  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  requested  the  use  of  the  Hall 
for  the  delivery  of  his  lectures.  He  was  still  in  the  edeur  of  Jacobin- 
ism with  the  Benchers,  and  they  refused  him  the  use  of  their  HalL 
Lord  Rosslyn,  then  Chancellor,  and  Sir  John  Scott  (Lord  Eldon,)  At* 
torney  General,  signified  their  pleasure  to  the  Benchers;  and  the 
latter,  as  might  be  expected,  obsequiously  complied.  The  liberality 
of  the  actual  and  future  Chancellors  has  been  opposed  to  the  mean- 
ness of  the  Benchers.  Lord  Rosslyn  and  Sir  John  Scott  may  have 
been  really  more  liberal,  but  they  were  also  better  informed.  The]f7 
knew  well  the  change  which  had  come  over  the  mind  of  Mackin- 
tosh, and  had  no  fear  that  the  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn  would  undergo* 
the  desecration  of  Jacobinism.  He  delivered  and  published,  nearljr 
at  the  same  time,  his  introductory  lecture.  It  obtained  high,  and; 
universal,  and  merited  praise.  Members  of  the  government  were* 
annK>ng  his  chief  admirers  and  eulogists.  Lords  Rosslyn  and  Mel- 
ville, Mr.  Addington,  Mr.  Cannings  and  Mr.  Pitt  himself,  wrote  him 
letters  of  compliment.  Mo  course  of  lectures  was  remembered  to- 
have  found  an  audience  so  distinguished.  From  twenty-five  to  thirty 
peers^  double  the  number  of  commoners,  and  a  crowd  of  the  most 
learned  and  accomplished  persons  in  the  metropolis,  were  attracted- 
to  Lincoln's  Inn  Hall.  The  subject,  however,  was  unattractive  to< 
an  English  auditory.  The  English  have  no  taste  for  inquiries  essen- 
tially speculative,  which  neither  admit  of  demonstrative  certainty 
nor  practical  results.  If  political  economy  has  obtained  some  favour, 
it  is  only  because  it  is  associated  with  the  wealth  of  nations  and  of 
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individuals.  Accordingly,  the  lectures  of  Sir  James^  though  they 
continued  to  be  praised^  ceased  to  be  followed.  They  can  now  be* 
judged  only  by  the  opening  lecture.-  It  is  equal  in  profound  thought 
and  range  of  information,  superior,  perhaps,  in  method  and  order,  tO' 
any  thing  which  he  has  produced.  He  begins  with  a  somewhat 
sarcastic  apology  to  the  Bar  for  this  unprofessional  employment  of 
his  time  and  talents. 

'*  I  have  always  been  unwilling  to  waste,  in  unprofitable  inactivity,  that  leisure 
which  the  first  years  of  n^  profession  usually  allow,  and  which  diligent  men,  even 
with  moderate  talents,  might  often  employ  in  &  manner  neither  discreditable  ta« 
themselves,  nor  wholly  useless  to  others.  Desirous  that  my  own  leisure  should, 
not  be  consumed  in  sloth,  I  anxiously  looked  about  for  some  way  of  filling  it  up, 
which  might  enable- me,  according  to  the  measure  of  my  humble  abilities,  to  con* 
tribute  somewhat  to  the  stock  of  general  usefulness.  I  had  long  been  convinoed 
that  public  lectures,  which  have  been  used  in  most  ages  and  countries,  to  teach 
the  elements  of  almost  every  part  of  learning,  were  the  most  convenient  mode  in 
which  these  elements  could  be  taught ;  that  they  were  the  best  adapted  for  the  im- 
portant purposes  of  awakening  the  attention  of.  the  8tudent,.of  abridging  his  labours, 
of  guiding  nis  inquiries,  of  relieving  the  tediousness  of  private  study,  and  of  im- 
nressing  on  hifr  recollection  the  principles  of  science.  I  saw  no  reason  why  the 
Law  of  England  should  be  less  adapted  to  this  mode  of  instruction,,  or  loss  likely 
to  benefit  by  it,  than  any  other  part  of  knowledge. 

'^It  appeared  to  me  that  a  course  of  lectures  on  another  science  cloeely  oon- 
nected  with  all  liberal  professional  studies,  and  which  had  long  been  the  subject 
of  my  own  reading  and  reflection,  might  not  only  prove  a  most  useful  introduction 
to  the  Lew  of  England,  but  might  also  become  an  interesting  part  of  general 
study,  and  an  important  branch  of  the  education  of  those  who  were  not  destined 
for  the  profession  of  the  law..  I  was  confirmed  in  my  opinion  by  the  assent  and 
approbation  of  men,  whose  names,  if  it  were  becoming  to  mention  them  on  so 
Blight  an  occasion,  would  add  authority  to  truth,,  and  furnish  some  excuse  even 
for  error.  Encouraged  by  their  approbation,  I  resolved  without  delay  to  com- 
mence the  undertakmg,  of  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  give  some  account; 
without  interrupting  the  progress  of  my  discourse  by  anticipating  or  answering 
the  remarks  of  those  who  may,  perhaps,,  sneer  at  me  for  a  departure  from  the  usu- 
al course  of  my  profession,  because  I  am  desirous  of  emploving  in  a  rational  and 
useful  pursuit,  that  leisure,  of  which  the  same  men  would  have  required  no  ac- 
count, if  it  had  been  wasted  on  trifles,  or  even  abused  in  dissipation." 

After  tracing,  or  rather  glancing  over,  the  origin  and  progress  of 
the  science  up  to  the  seventeenth  century,  he  thus  characterizes  its 
modern  founder: — 

**  The  redaction  of  the  Law  of  Nations  to  a  system  was  reserved  for-Grotius. 
It  was  by  the  advice  of  Lord  Bacon  and  Peiresc,  that  he  undertook  this  arduous 
task.  He  produced  a  work  which  we  now,  indeed,  justly  deem  imperfect,  but 
which  is,  perhaps,  the  most  complete  that  the  world  has  yet  owed,  at  so  early  a 
stage  in  the  progress  of  any  science,  to  the  genius  and  learning  of  one  man.  So.- 
great  is  the  uncertainty  of  posthumous  reputation,  and  so  liable  is  the  fame,  even 
of  Uie  greatest  men,  to  be  obscured  by  those  new  fashions  of  thinking  and  writing, 
which  succeed  each  other  so  rapidlv  among  polished  nations,  that  Grotius,  who 
filled  so  large  a  space  in  the  eye  oi  his  contemporaries,  is  now,  perhaps,  known 
to  some  of  my  readers  only  by  name.  Yet,  if  we  fairly  estimate  both  his  endow- 
ments and  his  virtues,  we  may  justly  consider  him  as  one  of  the  most  memorable 
nen  who  have  done  honour  to  modern  timea  He  combined  the  discharge  of  the 
most  important  duties  of  active  and  public  life,  with  the  attainment  of  that  exact 
and  various  learning  which  is  generally  the  portion  only  of  the  recluse  students 
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He  was  diAisgiiiabed  as  an  advocate  and  a  magistrate,  and  he  composed  the  most 
valuable  works  on  the  law  of  his  own  country ;  he  was  almost  equally  celebrated 
as  an  historian,  a  scholar,  a  poet,  and  a  divine ;  a  disinterested  statesman,  a  phi- 
keopbical  lawyer,  a  patriot  who  united  moderation  with  firmness,  and  a  theolo-' 
gian  who  was  taught  candour  by  his  leaining.  Unmerited  exile  did  not  damp 
his  patriotism ;  the  bitter nesa  of  controversy  did  not  extinguish  his  charity.  The 
sagacity  of  his  numerous  and  fierce  adversaries  could  not  discover  a  blot -on  his 
character;  and  in  the  midst  of  all  the  hard  trials  and  galling  provocations  of  a  tur- 
bulent political  life,  he  never  once  deserted  his  friends  when  they  -were  un&rtu- 
nate,  nor  insulted  his  enemies  when  they  were  weak.  In  times  of  the  most  fu- 
rious civil  and  religious  faction  he  .preserved  his  name  unspotted,  and  be  knew 
bow  to  reconcile  fidelity  to  his  own  party  with  moderation  towards  his  opponents. 
Such  was  the  man  who  was  destined  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  Law  of  Nations, 
or  rather  to  create  a  science,  of  which  only  rude  sketches  and  indigested  mate- 
rials were  scattered  over  the  writings  of  those  who  had  gone  before  him.  By 
tracing  the  laws  of  his  country  to  tl>eir  principles,  be  was  led  to  the  contempla- 
tion of  the  law  of  nature,  which  he  justly  considered  as  the  parent  of  all  munici- 
pal law." 

He  next  gives  an  admirable  coup  (Todl  of  the  advantages  vrhich 
the  jurists  of  the  eighteenth  had  over  those  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury:— 

**  Nor  is  this  the  only  advantage  which  a  writer  of  the  present  age  would  pos- 
sess over  the  celebrated  jurists  of  the  -last  century.  Since  that  time,  vast  addi- 
tions have  been  made  to  the  stock  of  our  knowledge  -of  human  nature.  Many 
dark  periods  of  history  have  since  been  explored.  Many  hitherto  unknown  re- 
gions of  the  globe  have  been  visited  and  described  by  travelers  and  navigators 
not  less  intelDgent  than  intrepid.  We  may  be  said  to  stand  at  the  cotrfinence  of 
the  greatest  number  of  streams  of  knowledge,  flowing  from  the  most  distant 
sources  that  ever  met  at  one  point  We  are  not  confined,  as  the  learned  of  the 
last  age  generally  were,  to  the  history  of  those  renowned  nations  who  are  our 
masters  in  literature.  We  can  bring  before  us -man  in  a  lower  and  more  abject 
condition  than  any  in  which  he  was  ever  before  seen.  The  records  have  been 
partly  opened  to  us  of  those  mighty  empires  of  Asia,  where  the  beginnings  of  ci- 
vilization are  lost  in  the  darkness  of  an  unfathomable  antiquitv.  We  can  make 
human  society  pass  in  review  before  our  mind,  from  the  brutal  and  helpless  bar- 
barism of  Terra  del  Fuego,  and  the  mild  and  voluptuous  savages  of  Otaheite,  to 
the  tame,  but  ancient  and  immoveable,  civilization  of  China,  -which  bestows  its 
own  arts  on  every  successive  race  of  conquerors, — to  the  meek  and  servile  na- 
tives of  Hindostan,  who  preserve  their  ingenuity,  their  efkill,  and  their  science, 
through  a  long  series  of  ages,  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  tyrants — to  the  gross 
and  incorrigible  rudeness  of  the  Ottomans,  incapable  of  improvement,  and  extin- 
guishing the  remains  of  civilization  among  their  unhappy  sul^ects,  once  the  most 
ingenious  nations  of  the  eafth.  We  can  exam^ine  almost  every  imaginable  vari- 
ety in  the  character,  manners,  opinions,  feelings,  prejudices,  and  institutions  of 
mankind,  into  which  they  can  be  thrown,  either  by  the  rudeness  of  barbarism,  or 
by  the  capricious  corruptions  of  refinement,  or  by  those  innumerable  combinations 
of  circumstances,  which,  both  in  these  opposite  conditions,  and  in  all  the  inter- 
mediate stages  between  them,  influence  or  direct  the  course  of  human  afiaira 
History,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  is  now  a  vast  museum,  in  which  spe- 
cimens of  every  variety  of  human  nature  may  be  studied.  From  these  great  acces- 
sions to  knowledge,  lawgivers  and  statesmen,  but,  above  all,  moralists  and  politi- 
cal philosophers,  may  reap  the  most  important  instruction.  They  may  plainly 
discover,  in  all  the  useful  and  beautiful  variety  of  governments  and  institutions, 
and  nnder  all  the  fantastic  multitude  of  usages  and  rites  which  have  prevailed 
among  men,  the  same  fundamental,  comprehensive  truths,  the  sacred  master- 
principles  which  are  the  guardians  of  human  society,  recognised  and  revered 
(with  few  and  slight  exceptions)  by  every  nation  u^n  earth,  and  uniformly  taught 
(with  still  fbwer  exceptions)  by  a  succession  of  wise  men  from  the  first  dawn  of 
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speculation  to  the  preamt  moment  The  exoeptioiw,  few  as  fhey  Are,  will,  on 
more  reflection,  be  found  rather  apparent  than  real.  If  we  could  raise  ourselves 
to  that  height  from  which  we  ought  to  survey  so  vast  a  subject,  these  exceptions 
would  altogether  vanish;  the  brutality  of  a  handfol  of  savages  would  disappear  in 
the  immense  prospect  of  human  nature,  and  the  murmurs  of  a  few  licentious  so- 
phists would  not  ascend  to  break  the  general  harmony.  This  consent  of  mankind 
in  first  principles,  and  this  endless  variety  in  their  application,  which  is  one  among 
-many  valuable  truths  which  we  may  collect  from  our  present  extensive  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  man,  is  itself  of  vast  importance.  Much  of  the  majesty 
and  authority  of  virtue  is  derived  from  their  consent,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
practical  wisdom  is  founded  on  their  variety.*' 

He  now  prepares  and  invites  his  bearers  and  the  reader  by  sim- 
plifying  and  defining  the  science  of  morals . — 

''The  being  whose  actions  the  law  of  nature  professes  to  regulate,  is  man.  It 
is  on  the  knowledge  of  his  nature  that  the  science  of  his  duty  must  be  founded. 
It  is  impossible  to  approach  the  threshold  of  moral  philosophy,  without  a  previous 
examination  of  the  Acuities  and  habits  of  the  human  mind.  Let  no  reader  be  re- 
pelled from  this  examination,  by  the  odious  and  terrible  name  of  metapkyiics  ; 
for  it  is,  in  truth,  nothing  more  than  the  employment  of  good  sense  in  observing^ 
our  own  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions ;  and  when  the  mcts  which  are  thus  ob- 
served, are  expressed,  as  they  ought  to  be,  in  plain  language,  it  is,  perhaps, 
above  all  other  sciences,  most  on  a  level  with  the  capacity  and  information  of 
the  generality  of  thinking  men.  When  it  is  thus  expressed,  it  requires  no  pre- 
vious qualification  but  a  sound  judgment,  perfectly  to  comprehend  it;  and  those 
who  wrap  it  up  in  a  technical  and  mysterious  jargon,  always  ffive  us  strong  re^- 
son  to  suspect  that  they  are  not  philosophers,  but  impostors.  Whoever  thoroughly 
understands  such  a  science,  must  be  able  to  teach  it  plainly  to  all  men  of  com- 
mon sense.  The  proposed  course  will  therefore  open  with  a  very  short,  and,  I 
hope,  a  very  simple  and  intelligible  account^  the  powers  and  operations  of  the 
human  mind.  By  this  plain  statement  of  facts,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  decide 
many  celebrated,  though  frivolous,  and  merely  verbal  controversies,  which  have 
long  amused  the  leisure  of  the  schools,  and  which  owe  both  their  fame  and  their 
existence  to  the  ambiguous  obscurity  of  scholastic  language.  It  will,  for  exam- 
ple, only  require  an  appeal  to  every  man's  experience,  to  prove  that  we  often  act 
purely  from  a  regard  to  the  happiness  of  others,  and  are  therefore  social  beings; 
and  it  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  consummate  judge  of  the  deceptions  of  language* 
to  despise  the  sophistical  trifler,  who  tells  us,  that,  because  we  experience  a 
gratification  in  our  benevolent  actions,  we  are  therefore  exclusively  and  uniform- 
\y  selfish.  A  correct  examination  of  facts  will  lead  us  to  discover  that  quality 
which  is  common  to  all  virtuous  actions,  and  which  distinguishes  them  from 
those  which  are  vicious  and  criminal.  But  we  shall  see  that  it  is  necessary  for 
man  to  be  governed,  not  by  his  own  transient  and  hasty  opinion  upon  the  tenden- 
cy of  every  particular  action,  but  by  those  fixed  and  unalterable  rales  which  are 
the  joint  result  of  the  impartial  judgment,  the  natural  feelings,  and  the  imbodied 
experience  of  mankind.  The  authority  of  these  rules  is,  indeed,  founded  only  on 
their  tendency  to  promote  private  and  public  welfare;  butthemorality  of  actions 
will  appear  solely  to  consist  in  their  correspondence  with  the  rule,  oj  the  help 
of  this  obvious  distinction  we  shall  vindicate  a  just  theory,  which,  far  from  being 
modern,  is,  in  fact,  as  ancient  as  philodbphy,  both  from  plausible  objections,  and 
from  the  odious  imputation  of  supporting  those  absurd  and  monstrous  enrstems 
which  have  been  built  upon  it.  Beneficial  tendency  is  the  foundation  of  rules, 
and  the  criterion  by  which  habits  and  sentiments  are  to  be  tried;  but  it  is  neither 
the  immediate  standard,  nor  can  it  ever  be  the  principal  motive,  of  action.  An 
action,  to  be  completely  virtuous,  must  accord  with  moral  rules,  and  must  flow 
from  our  natural  feelings  and  a^ections,  moderated,  matured,  and  improved  into 
steady  habits  of  right  conduct" 

Having  taken  a  general  view  of  the  subject,  be  states  in  detail 
the  order  and  distribution  which  he  proposes  to  follow,  and  concludes 
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with  a  paflBage,  wbidi  characterizes  him  as  a  philosopher,  and  does 
honour  to  him  as  a  man  :— 

"  I  know  not  whether  a  philosopher  oug;ht  to  confess,  that  in  his  inquiries  after 
truth  he  is  hiassed  by  any  consideration ;  oven  by  the  love  of  virtue.  But  t,  who' 
coocelve  that  a  real  philosopher  ought  to  regard  truth  itself  chiefly  on  account  of 
its  sufaservieDcy  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,  am  not  ashamed  to  confess,  that  I 
shall  feel  a  great  consolation  at  the  conclusion  of  these  lectures,  if,  by  a  wide 
survey  and  an  exact  examination  of  the  conditions  and  relations  of  human  na- 
ture, 1  shall  have  confirmed  but  one  individual  in  the  conviction,  that  justice  is 
the  penoanent  interest  of  all  men  and  of  all  common wealtb&  To  discover  one 
new  link  of  that  eternal  chain  by  which  the  Author  of  the  universe  has  bound 
together  the  happiness  and  the  duty  of  his  creatures,  and  indissolubly  fastened 
tilcir  interests  to  each  other,  would  fill  my  heart  with  more  pleasure  thaiirall  the 
lame  wit^  which  the  most  ingenio^s  paradox  ever  crowned  the  most  eloquent 
sophist. 

^I  shall  conclude  this  discourse  in  the  noble  language  of  two  great  orators  and 
philosophers,  who  have,  in  a  few  words,  stated  the  substance,  the  object,  and  the- 
result  of  all  morality,  and  politics  and  law. 

^  *  Nihil  est  quod  adbuc  de  republic^  putem  dictum,  et  quo  possim  longios  pro* 
grodi,  nisi  sit  confirmatum,  non  modo  falsiun  esse  illud,  sine  injuria  non  posse, 
aed  hoc  verissimum,  sine  summ&  justitili  lempublicam  regi  non  posse.*^— Otc; 
Frag,  lib.  iii.  de  Repub^ 

***  Justice  is  itself  the  great  standing  policy  of  civil  society;  and  any  eminent 
departure  from  it,  under  any  circumstances,  lies  under  the  suspicion  or  being  no 
policy  at  aU.* — Burke*s  Works,  vol.  iiL  p.  207.** 

This  course  of  lectures  not  only  established  his  reputation,  but 
•pened  a  way  for  him  to  fortune.  An  under-secretaryship  is  said 
to  have  been  proposed  to  him  by  Mr.  Pitt.  It  is  certain  that  Mr^ 
Canning,,  who  was  his  personal  friend,  called  iipon  him  with  an  ofier 
of  official  patronage  and  place  from  the  Minister.  He  declined  the 
ofier,  it  was  said,  from  reluctance  to  pever  himself  so  palpably  from 
Mr.  Fox.  It  may  be  thought  strange  that  he,  who  rejected  place 
from  Pitt,  should  accept  it  from  Addington ;  but  it  will  presently  ap- 
pear that  his  refusal  could  not  have  been  absolute^  and  that  his  name 
was  placed  upon  the  Minbter's  list  among  those  who  were  to  be 
provided  for. 

If  his  lectures  propitiated  the  champions  of  social  ordier,  so  called, 
they  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  more  vehement  of  his  early* 
political  friepds.  He  appears  to  have  avowed  expressly  that  his  po- 
etical opinions  had  undergone  a  change,  and  he  was  reproached 
with  it.  His  introductory  lecture  alone  has  been  printed.  Of  the 
succeeding  lectures,  it  is  said  that  only  the  notes  or  heads  from  which 
he  delivered  them,  remain.  There  are  no  means  of  judging  how  far 
Ae  lecturer  on  the  law  of  nations  disavowed  the  author  of  the 
**  Vindicias  Gallicas.''  In  the  opening  discourse,  the  following  is  the 
only  passage  which  bears  directly  on  the  question.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  definition  of  liberty  is  not  satisfactory,  and  that  the 
development  which  follows  has  an  air  of  vagueness,  ambiguity,  and 
compromise. 

e 
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^'I  have  already  giveathe  reader  to  understand  that  the  description  of  liberty 
which  seems  to  me  the  most  comprehensive,  is  that  of  security  against  wrong. 
Liberty  is  therefore  the  object  of  all  government  Men  are  more  free  under 
eveij  government,. even  the  most  imperfect,  than  they  would  be  if  it  were  possi- 
ble for  them  to  exist  without  any  government  at  all :  they  are  more  secure  from 
wrong,  more  undisturbed  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural  powers^  and  therefore 
more  free,  even  in  the  most  obvious  and  the  grossest  sense  of  the  word,  than  if 
they  were  altogether  unprotected  against  injury  from  each  other«  ^  But,  as  gene- 
ral security  is  cnioyed  in  very  different  degrees  under  diflferent  governments, 
those  which  guard  it  most  perfectly  are,  by  way  of  eminence,  called  yrcc.  Such 
governments  attain  most  completely  tlie  end  which  is  common  to  all  govern- 
ment A  free  constitution  of  government,  and  a  good  constitution  of  govern- 
ment,, are,  therefore,  different  expressions  for  the  same  idea. 

« Another  material  distinction,  however,  soon  presents  itself.  In  most  civilized 
states,  tlie  subject  is  tolerablv  protected  against  gross  injustice  from  his  fellows, 
by  impartial  Taws,  which  it  is  the  manifest  interest  of  the  sovereign  to  enforce. 
But  some  cominon wealths  are  so  happy  as  to  bo  founded  on  a  principle  of  much 
more  refined  and  provident  wisdom.  The  subjects  of  such  commonwealths  are 
guarded  not  only  against  the  injustice  of  each  other,  but  (as  far  as  human  pru- 
dence can  conU'ive)  against  oppression  from  the  magistrate.  Such  states,  like 
all  other  extraordinary  examples  of  public  or  private  excellence  and  happiness, 
are  thinly  scattered  over  the  different  ages  and  countries  of  the  world.  In  them 
the  will  of  the  sovereign  is  limited  with  so  exact  a  measure,  that  his  protecting 
authority  is  not  weakened.  Such  a  combination  of  skill  and  fortune  is  not  often 
to  be  expected,  and  indeed  never  can  arise,  but  from  the  constant  though  gradual 
exertions  of  wisdom  and  virtue  to  improve  a  long  succession  of  most  favourable 
circumstances. 

"There  is,  indeed,  scarce  any  society  so  wretched  as  to  be  destitute  of  some 
cx)rt  of  weak  provision  aofainst  the  injustice  of  their  governors.    Religious  insti- 
tutions, favourite  prejudices,  national  manners,  have,  in  different  countries,  with 
unequal  degrees  of  force,  checked  or  mitigated  the  exercise  of  supreme  power. 
The  privileges  of  a  powerful  nobility,  of  opulent  mercantile  communities,  of 
great  judicial  corporations,  have,  in  some  monarchies,  approached  more  near  to  a 
control  on  the  sovereign.    Means  have  been  devised,  with  more  or  less  wisdom, 
to  temper  the  despotism  of  an  aristocracy  over  their  subjects ;  and,  in  democra- 
cies, to  protect  the  minority  against  the  majority,  and  the  whole  people  against 
the  tyranny- of  demagogues*    But,  in  these  unmixed  forms  of  government,  as  the 
right  of  legislation,  is  vested  in  one  individual  or  in  one  order,  it  is  obvious  that 
tl^  legislative  power  may  shake  off  all  the  restraints  which  the  laws  have  itn- 
poecd  on  it    All  such  governments,  therefore,  tend  towards  despotism,  and  the 
aecurities  which  they  admit  against  roisgovernment  are  extremely  feeble  and 
precarious.    The  best  security  which  human  wisdom  can  devise,  seems  to  be  the 
distribution  of  political  authority  among  di^rent  individuals  and  bodies,  with  se- 
parate interests  and  separate  characters^  corresponding  to  the  variety  of  classes 
of  which  civil  society  is  composed,  each  interested  to  guard  their  own  order  froip 
oppression  by  the  rest;  each  also  interested  to  prevent  any  of  the  others  from 
seizing  on  exclusive,  and  therpfore  despotic  power ;  and  all  bavins'  a  common  in- 
terest to  co-operate  in  carrying  on  the  ordinary  and  necessary  administration  of 
government    If  there  were  not  an  interest  to  resist  each  other  in  extraordinary 
cases,  there  would  not  be  liberty.  -  If  there  were  not  an  interest  to  co-operate  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  af&irs,  there  could  be  no  government    The  object  of 
such  wise  institutions,  which,  make  the  selfishnessof  governors  a  security  against 
their  injustice,  is  to  protect  men  against  wrong,  both  from  their  rulers  and  their 
fellows.    Such  governments  are,  with  justice,  ]>eculiar]y  and  emphatically  called 
free;:  aad,  in  ascribing  that  liberty  to  the  skilful  combination  of  mutual  depen- 
dence and  mutual  check,  I  feel  my  own  conviction  greatly  strengthened  by  call- 
ing to  mind,  that  in  this  opinion  I  agree  with  all  the  wise  men  who  have  ever 
deeply  considered  the  principles  of  politics ;  with  Aristotle  and  Polybius,  with 
Cicero  and  Tacitus,  with  Bacon  and  Macbiavel,  with  Montesquieu  and  Hume. 

"  To  the  weight  of  these  great  names,  let  mc  add  the  opinion  of  two  illustri- 
ous men  of  the  present  age,  as  both  their  opinions  are  combined  by  one  of  them 
in  the  following  passage ;—' He,'  Mr.  Fox,  'always  thought  any  of  the  simple 
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■iMaiieed  goveniments bad:  ample  monarchy,  aimide  ariatocraey,  simple  de« 
jDocracy;  he  held  them  all  imperfect  or  vicious:  all  were  bad  b^  themselveB: 
the  cooipoBition  alone  was  good.  These  had  been  always  his  principlesy  in  which 
he  agreed  with  hie  friend,  Mr.  Burke.' — Mr,  Fox  on  the  Army  E$timates.  9th 
February,  1790. 

*' In  speaking  of  both  these  illustrious  men,  whose  names  I  here  join,  aa  they 
will  be  joined  in  fame  by  posterity,  which  will  forget  their  temporary  differences 
in  the  recollection  of  their  genius  and  their  friendship,  I  do  not  entertain  the  vain 
imagination  that  I  can  add  to  their  glory  by  any  thing  that  I  can  say :  but  it  is  a 
gratification  to  roe  to  give  utterance  to  my  feelings ;  to  express  the  profound  ve- 
neration with  which  I  am  filled  for  the  memory  of  the  one,  and  the  warm  affec- 
tion which  I  cherish  for  the  other,  whom  nooae  ever  heard  in  public  without  ad- 
miratioo,  or  knew  in  private  life  without  loving." 

The  secession  of  Mackintosh  from  the  new,  and  hb  approximation 
to  the  old  Whigs, — as  the  two  divisions  into  tvhich  the  party  split 
were  designated  by  Burke, — became  daily  more  marked.  He  re- 
bukes Priestley  in  a  letter  to.  Robert  Hal),  published  in  the  life  of 
that  eloquent  minister.  "  I  had,**  he  says,  "  last  night,  a  conversa- 
tion about  the  sermon  with  Mr.  Windham,,  at  the  Duchess  of  Gor* 
don's  rout.  He  had  recommended  it  to  Lord  Grenville,  who  seemed 
sceptical  about  any  thing  good  coming  from  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist 
congregation.  This,  you  see,  is  the  unhappy  impression  which  Priest- 
ley has  made."  That  virtuous  teacher  of  philosophy  and  freedom 
might  surely  dispense  with  the  approbation^  and  disregard  the  cen- 
sure, even  of  Lord  Grenville.  "  I  met,"  continues  Sir  James,  in 
the  same  letter,  *^  a  combination  in  Ovid,  the  other  day,  which  would 
have  suited  your  sermon.    Speaking  of  the  human  descendants  of 

the  giants,  he  says, — 

— —  "  Sed  ct  ilia  propago 
Conteroptnx  superum  saevxque  avidiiuima  cxdis 
Bt  violenta  fuit.     Scires  e  sanguine  mitot." 

The  union  of  ferocity  with  irreligion  is  agreeable  to  your  reasoningl^ 
It  may  be  said  that  Sir  James  should  not  be  judged  rigorously  by 
an  eflusion  in  a  private  letter,  intended,  perhaps,  to  minister  in  a 
harmless  and  kind  spirit  to  the  weakness  of  an  author  and  a  friend. 
But  there  are  cited,  in  the  same  volume,  as  written  by  Sir  James, 
two  critical  notices  of  the  same  sermon,  in  a  spirit  little  consonant 
with  the  tolerant  philosophy  of  his  later,  and  the  liberal  zeal  of  his 
earlier,  years.  The  first  is  from  the  "  Monthly  Review  "  for  Febru- 
ary, the  second  from  the  "  British  Critic  "  for  August,  1800.  In  the 
former  he  denounces,  with  some  moderation,  a  new  sect  of  infidels, 
which,  according  to  him,  had  arisen  in  that  age,  to  revive  and  dis- 
seminate the  detestable  paradoxes  which  lay  neglected  in  the  forgot- 
ten volumes  of  Cardan  and  Spinoza.  The  following  is  the  passage 
cited  from  the  latter  publication  by  the  biographer  of  Robert  Hall. 
The  critic,  it  should  be  observed,  is  replying  to  Mr.  Flower,  editor  of 
the  Cambridge  Chronicle,  and  author  of  strictures  on  the  sermon  which 
Mr.  Hall  had  preached  and  published  against  "  Modern  Infidelity," 
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''Now,  mark  tlie  conduct  of  this  man.    Mr.  Hall,  his  towmmuiv  aid,  ii  we 

understand,  formerly  his  pastor,  is  well  known  to  have  lately  published  a  moat  admi- 
rable sermon,  in  which  he  employed  all  the  powers  of  reason,  and  all  the  Ti^ur  and 
splendour  of  eloquence,  in  displaying  the  abominable  consequences  of  Atbeiam. 
*  The  very  head  and  front  of  his  offending  hath  this  extent,  no  farther.*  His 
whole  guilt  consisted  in  this :  that,  being  a  minister  of  Christianity,  he  had  the 
iUiberSity  and  cruelty  to  attack  poor  ASieisro,  and  its  meek  and  unbloody  apos- 
tles, the  amiable  French  republicans.  For  this  great  crime,  this  miserable  scrib- 
bler attempts  to  raise  a  louder  clamonr  against  Mr.  Hail,  than  has  been  raised 
against  other  dissenting  ministers  for  renouncmg  their  belief  in  God.  Bishops 
may  be  libelled,  kings  may  be  slandered,  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  may  be  in* 
suited  and  reviled,  but  France  and  Atheism  arc  sacred  things,  which,  it  seems, 
no  Englishman,  er^  at  least,  no  dissentmg  minist^,  is  to  attack  with  imjmni^ — 
which  he  cannot  reason  against  without  ha  vin£^  his  character  stigmati^sed  as  a  time- 
server  ;  the  warm  language  of  his  youth  cited  against  his  more  mature  opinions; 
and  all  the  prejudices  of  his  sect,  or  even  of' his  congregation,  artfully  mflamed 
against  his  good  name,  his  professional  usefulness,  and,  perhaps,  his  professional 
existence.  The  black  and  fell  malignity  which  pervades  this  man*s  attack  on 
Mr.  Hall,  raises  it  to  a  sort  of  diabolical  importance,  of  which  ka  folly,  and  igno- 
rance, and  vulgarity,  cannot  entirely  deprive  it  This  must  be  our  exouse  for 
stooping  so  low  as  to  examine  iL 

**  His  first  charge  is,  that  Mr.  Hall  now  ^aks  of  the  French  Revolution  ia 
difierent  language  from  that  which  he  used  in  1793.  How  many  men  have  re- 
tained the  same  opinions  on  that  subject?  There  may  be  some,  and  Mr.  Benja- 
min Flower  may  be  one;  for  there  are  men  who  have  hearts  too  bard  to  be  moved 
b^  crimes,  or  iieads  too  stupid  to  be  mstructed  by  experience.  The  second  accusa- 
tion against  Mr.  Hall  is,  that  he  has  imputed  a  great  part  of  the  horrors  of  the  last 
ten  years  to  the  immoral,  antisocial,  and  barbarizing  spirit  of  Atheism.  Will  tliis 
man  deny,  on  principles  of  reason,  that  Atheism  has  such  a  tendency?  If  he  does, 
what  becomes^  his  pretended  zeal  for  religion?  Or  will  he,  on  tlie  authority  of  ex- 
perience, deny  that  Atheism  has  actually  produced  such  effects?  If  ho  does,  we  refer 
him,  not  to  Professor  Robinson,  or  the  Abb^  Barruel,  of  whose  labours  he,  as  might 
be  expected,  speaks  with  real  rancour  and  affected  -contempt;  but  to  the  works  of 
Atheists  and  anarchists  themselves,  which  ke  will  think  much  better  authority.  Has 
he  read  the  correspondence  of  Voltaire,  of  Diderot,  of  D'Alcmbert  ?  Has  he  con- 
sulted any  of  the  publications  which  have  issued  during  the  last  ten  years  from 
the  Paris  press?  Does  he  know  that  all  the  fanatical  Atheists  of  Europe  (and 
England  is  not  free  from  this  pest)  almost  publicly  boast,  that  in  thirty  years  no 
man  in  a  civilized  country  will  believe  in  God  ?  Has  he  never  heard  that  the 
miners  of  Cornwall  were  instigated  to  sell  their  clothes,  in  order  to  purchase  the 
impious  ravings  of  Tom  Paina?  or  that  they  were  gratuitously  distributed  amoug* 
the  people  of  Scotland,  with  such  fatal  effects,  that  a  large  body  of  that  once  re- 
ligious people  made  a  bonfire  of  their  Bibles,  in  honour  of  the  new  apostle?  Has 
he  been  informed  that  the  London  Corresponding  Society  (en)ightened  by  the 
SysiSfne  de  la  Nature,  of  which  the  translation  was  hawked  in  penny  numbers  at 
every  stall  in  the  metropolis)  deliberated  whether  they. ought  not  to  uncitizen 
Tom  Paine,  for  superstitiously  professing  some  belief  in  the  existence  of  God  t 
Does  hx  kmotw  that  the  samb  society  resolved,  that  the  belief  or  a  god  was 
so  ferhicious  an  opuoon,  as  to  be  an  exception  to  the  general  principle  of 
toleration?  Does  he  perceive  the  mischievous  and  infernal  art  with  which 
only  Deism  is  preached  to  the  deluded  peasantry  of  Scotland,  whilst  Atheism  is 
reserved  for  the  more  illuminated  ruffians  of  London?  All  this,  and  probablt 
much  more,  we  fear  he  knows  but  too  well  !  Yet  it  is  in  the  midst  of  these 
symptoms  of  a  meditated  revolt  against  all  religion,  and  of  bloody  persecution 
practised  wherever  Atheists  are  strong,  and  prcjected  where  they  are  weak, 
against  the  Christian  worship,  and  all  its  ministers  of  all  sects  and  persuasions, 
that  this  man  has  the  effrontery  to  make  it  a  matter  of  accusation  against  Mr. 
Hal]«  that  he  exhorted  nonconformists,  not  to  abandon  their  dissent,  but  merely 
to  unite  their  cfl^rts  with  those  of  the  church,  in  resisting  the  progress  of  Athe- 
ism. He,  it  seems,  hates  the  church  more  than  he  loves  religion.  He  has  more 
zeal  for  dissent  than  for  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  a  Deity.  His  pious  zeal 
would  prefer  slavery,  under  the  disciples  of  Condorcet  and  Volney,  to  a  tempo- 
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fury  «o-o^iatiMi  wHb  tlMf  ch»reb'th«t  pfrodtiised  T^Ufr  and  BatfkMf  Tfhm 
such  flhoald  h^  the  sentimentB  of  an  obaeore  scribbler,  m  t  matter  of  small  mo^ 
RKDt ;  though^  notwithstanding  I>is  complainta  of  the  etate  of  the  press,  thie  is  Uia 
fint  time,  sioee  England  was  a  nation,  that  any  man  would  have  dared  to  puUkdl 
them." 

The  defence  ef  humanity  and  religion  against  infidelity  and  iercH 
city  was  worthy,  but  the  style  and  temper  here  displayed  were  not 
worthy,  of  Sir  James  Mackintosbw  It  might  have  occurred,  or  been 
repfied  to  bimt  that,  though  the  union  of  ferocity  with  irreligion  may 
have  been,,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  agreeable  to  the  reasoning ''  of 
an  alarmist  of  that  period,  the  union  of  ferocity  with  fenaticisDi  was 
much  flDore  congenial,  frequent,  and  cruel;  that  the  French  philoso* 
phy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  thus  stigmatized  by  him  with  the  im^- 
putation  of  an  immoral,  antisocial,  barbarizing  spirit,  and  savage  ap- 
petite for  blood,  expunged  the  torture  from  the  criminal  procedure, 
— persecution  from  the  criminal  jurisprudence  of  France, — and 
brought  the  French  Protestants  within  the  pale  of  Christian  society. 
He  should  have  remembered  that  the  obloquy  of  irreligion  was  cast 
upon  himself  before  he  became  reconciled  to  the  self-called  cham- 
pions of  the  altar  and  the  throne,  and  that  mere  railing,  even  where 
the  reproach  of  infidelity  may  be  well  founded,  is  the  resource  of 
dispute  usually  employed  by  persons  of  mean  capacity,  and  base  na- 
ture. 

But  an  able  and  complete  reply  to  the  reviewer  of  the  "  British 
Critic"  is  supplied  by  the  author  of  the  VindidcB  Gallica: — 

'*Tfaat  the  philosophers,"  enys  he,  "did  prepare  the  Revolntion  by  their  wri- 
tings, it  is  the  glory  of  its  admirers  to  avow. 

**  What  the  speculative  opmions  of  these  philosophers  were  on  remote  and 
inyBterioas  questions,  is  here  of  ao  importanco.  It  is  not  as  Atheists,  or  Theists,  but 
as  politica]  reasoners,  that  they  are  to  be  considered  in  a  political  Revolution. 
All  their  writings  on  the  subjects  of  metaphysics  and  theology  are  foreign  to  the 
qoestioo.  If  Rousseaa  has  had  any  influence  in  promoting  the  Revolution,  it  is 
not  by  his  LeUera  from  the  Mountain^  but  by  his  Social  Contract  If  Voltaira 
contributed  to  spread  liberality  in  France,  it  was  not  by  his  Philosophical  Die 
tumary,  but  by  his  *  Defences  of  Toleration.'  The  obloquy  of  their  Atheism  (if 
it  existed)  is  personal ;  it  does  not  belong  to  the  Revolution ;  for  that  event  could 
neither  have  be^i  promoted  nor  retarded  by  abstract  discussions  of  theology. 
The  supposition  of  their  conspiracy  for  the  abolition  of  Christianity,  is  one  of 
the  most  extravae^ant  chimeras  that  ever  entered  the  human  imagination.  Let 
us  grant  their  inndelity  in  the  fullest  extent  Their  philosophy  must  have  taught 
them  that  passions,  whetlier  rational  or  irrational,  from  which  religion  arisesi 
could  be  eradicated  by  no  human  power  from  the  heart  of  man.  Their  incredu- 
lity most  have  made  them  indiH^rent  what  particular  mode  of  religion  might  pre- 
vail. These  philosophers  were  not  the  apostles  of  any  new  revektion  that  was 
to  supplant  the  faith  of  Christ  They  knew  that  the  heart  can  on  this  subject 
bear  no  void,  and  they  had  no  interest  in  substituting  the  Vedam,  or  the  Koran, 
tor  the  Gospel.  They  could  have  no  reasonable  motives  to,  promote  any  revolu- 
tion  in  the  popular  faith.  Their  purpose  was  accomplished  when  the  priesthood 
was  disarmed." 

^  Mr.  Burke*s  remark  on  the  English  Free-thinkers  is  unworthy  of  him.  It 
more  resembles  the  rant  by  which  priests  inflame  the  languid  bigotry  of  their  &• 
natieal  adherents,  than  the  calm,  ingenuous,  and  manly  criticism  of  a  philosopher 
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And  a  scholar.  Had  he  made  eztenatTe  inquiries  amooff  hia  learned  friends,  he 
must  have  found  many  who  read  and  admired  Collins^  incomparable  tract  on 
Liberty  and  Necessity.  Had  he  looked  abroad  into  the  world,  he  would  have 
found  many  who  still  read  the  philosophical  works  of  Bolingbroke,  not  as  philoso- 
phy, but  as  eloquent  and  splendid  declamation.  What  he  means  by  *  their  suc- 
cessors,' I  will  not  conjecture.  I  will  not  suppose  that,  with  Dr.  Hurd,  he  re- 
gards David  Hume  as  '  a  puny  dialectician  from  the  North  !''yct  it  is  hard  to  un- 
derstand him  in  any  other  sense." 

The  angry  tone,  and  appareilt  bigotry,  of  the  former  of  ihese  ex- 
tracts, may  be  accounted  for,  and,  in  some  degree,  excused.  Hall 
was  his  friend,  and  the  case  was  his  own.  'He,  too,  was  charged 
with  the  dereliction  of  his  principles:  this  irritated  him;  and  sallies 
of  temper,  such  as  the  foregoing,  should  be  viewed,  not  as  indicative 
of  his  disposition,  but  as  examples  of  that  infirmity  from  which  the 
best  constituted  minds  are  not  exempt. 

Sir  James  sought  practice  at  the  bar,  but  obtained  little  in  the 
Courts  of  Westminster.  His  business  was  chiefly  before  Parliamen- 
tary Committees.  He  no  dojubt  performed  the  duties  of  counsel  with 
ability,  but  his  opportunities  did  not  admit  ofhis  particularly  distin- 
guishing himself.  A  single  speech  in  a  memorable  case,  brought 
him  the  reputation  of  being  a  forensic  orator  of  the  first  order;  and 
the  translation  of  it,  by  Madame  de  Stael,  into  French,  obtained  hhn 
European  celebrity.  He  deserved  his  celebrity,  but  his  claim  to  be 
regarded  as  a  master  in  the  art  of  advocacy  is  more  doubtful.  It  is 
necessary  to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  occasion  and  merits  of  this 
applauded  speech. 

Bonaparte  had  become  First  Consul  of  the*  French  republic,  and 
made  peace  with  England.  Peltier,  a  French  emigrant,  and  agent 
of  the  Bourbons,  printed  in  London  a  French  newspaper,  called  the 
**  Ambigu,"  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  dissemination  in  France.  It 
contained,  in  the  form  of  an  ode,  pretending  to  be  written  by  Che- 
nier,  an  instigation  to  assassinate  the  First  Consul.  He  applied  for 
redress  to  the  government  and  laws  of  England;  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral filed  a  criminal  informatioo;  and  Peltier  was  brought  to  trial  be- 
fore Lord  Ellenborough,  in  February,  1803.  He  selected  Mackin- 
tosh for  bis  leading  counsel,  in  order  to  afibrd  a  splendid  opportunity  to 
a  friend.  It  required  the  intrepidity  of  conscious  talent,  with  Mack- 
intoshes want  of  experience  and  station  at  the  bar,  to  take  this  lead. 
The  vast  range  of  topics,  and  elaborate  composition,  prove  that 
the  advocate  employed  mudi  time  in  preparation,  and  strained  his 
faculties  to  the  utmost.  But  for  this,  among  other  reasons,  his  speech 
is  a  failure  as  a  piece  of  forensic  oratory.  The  views  are  too  ambi- 
tious; the  topics  and  the  knowledge  are  vast  and  various,  but  some- 
times irrelevant;  the  eloquence  is  overwrought,  and  the  rhetoric 
that  rather  of  an  essayist  than  of  an  orator.     In  his  wide  survey  of 
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the  French  Revolution,  the  consular  government,  and  the  state  of 
Europe,  with  more  than  a  due  proportion  of  political  philosophy  and 
eloquent  abstraction,  he  loses  sight  of  bis  client  and  the  case,  and  the 
Jury  of  coune  lose  sight  of  him.  Hfs  speech  is  a  dissertation,  a  tract, 
a  spliendid  piece  of  political  literature — any  thing  but  a  pleading. 
It  wants  the  ingenious  turns,  the  happy  movements,  the  dexterous 
play  upon  the  imagination  or  the  passions,  which  distinguish  the  fo- 
rensic artist.  The  following  passages  are  selected  to  display  the 
speaker's,  or  rather  the  writer's,  tatebts, — not  to  illustrate  these  re- 
marks. After  passing  the  several  states  of  Europe  in  review, — Hol- 
land, Switzerland,  the  Italian  States^  their  past  liberty  and  present 
thraldom, — he  returns  to  England  and  to  Westminster  Hall,  with 
the  inference — that  the  present  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  conflicts 
between  the  greatest  power  in  the  world  and  the  only  free  press  re- 
maining in  Europe.  The  passage  is  not  only  eloquent,  but  has  a  di- 
rect and  dexterous  bearing  on  the  case,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the 
best  in  (he  speech. 

"  One  aflyium  of  free  discusBion  is  still-  inviolate.  There  is  still  one  spot  in 
Europe  where  man  can  freely  exercise  his  reason  on  the  most  important  concerns 
of  society,  wbere  he  can  holdly  publish  his  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  proudest 
and  most  powerful  tyrants:  the  press  of  England  is  still  free.  It  is  guarded  by 
the  free  constitotion  of  our  forefathers..  It  is  guarded  by  the  hearts  and  arms  of 
Englishmen ;  and  I  trust  I  may  venture  to  say,  that  if  it  be  to  fell,  it  will  fall  only 
under  the. ruins  ofthe  British  Empire. 

*'It  is  au  awful  consideration,  gentlemen.  Every  other  monument  of  Eu- 
ropean liberty  has  perished.  That  ancient  fabric,  which  has  been  gradually 
reared  by  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  our  fathers,  still  stands.  It  stands,  thanks  be 
to  God !  solid  and  entire— but  it  stands  alone^  and  it  stands  amidst  ruins. 

**  Ih  these  extraordinary  circumstances,  I  repeat  that  I  must  consider  this  as 
tiie  first  of  a  long  series  of  conflicts  between  the  greatest  power  in  the  world, 
and  the  only  free  press  remaining  in  Europe;  and  1  trust  that  you  will  consider 
Yoorselves  as  the  advanced  guard  of  liberty,  as  having  this  day  to  fight  the  first 
batde  of  free  discussion  against  the  most  formidable  enemy  that  it  ever  en- 
countered. You  will,  therefore,  excuse  me,  if,  on  so  important  an  occasion,  I  re- 
mind you,  at  more  length  than  is  usual,  of  those  general  principles  of  law  and 
policy  on  this  Bub|ect,  which  have  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  ancestors." 

A  loBg^abfe,  andirrelevant  diissertatibn  follows.  The  orator  comes 
to  the  French  Revolution. 

"  Geatknen^the  French  Revolution — I  must  pause,  after  I  have  uttered  words 
which  ppesent  such  an  overwhelming  idea.  But  I  have  not  now  to  engage  in  an 
enterprise  e^  fiir  beyond  my  force  as  that  of  examining  and  jadffin^  that  tre- 
mendoQB  revolution.  I  have  only  to  consider  the  character  of  the  ractions  which 
it  mast  have  left  behind  it: — the  French  Revolution  began,  with  great  and  fatal 
crrora  These  errors  produced  atrocious  crimes^  A  mild  and  feeble  monarchy  was 
succeeded  by  bloodyanarchy,  which  very  shortly  gave  birth  to  military  despotism. 
France,  in  a  few  years^  described  the  whole  circle  of  human  society. 

'*'A11  this  was  in  the  order  of  nature: — when  every  principle  of  authority  and 
civil  discipline,  when  every  principle- which  enables  some  men  to  command  and 
disposes  others  to  obey,  was  extirpated  from  the  mind  by  atrocious  theories,  and 
still  more  atrocioss  examples;  when  every  old  institution  was  trampled  down 
with  contumely, and  every  new  institution  covered  in  its  cradle  with  blood;  when 
the  principle  of  property  itself,  the  sheet-anchor  of  society,  was  annihilated ; 


irhea,  in  ^  peTBoofl  of  the  new  posseflBora,  whom  the  poverty 
UB  to  call  proprietors,  it  was  contaminated  in  its  source  by  robbery  and  mar^r, 
and  it  became  separated  from  that  education  and  those  manners,  from  that  general 
preBumption  of  superior  knowledge  and  more  scrupulous  probity,  which  form  its 
only  liberal  titles  to  respect;  when  the  people  were  taught  to  despise  ever^  thing 
old,  and  compelled  to  detest  every  thing  new,  there  remained  only  one  principle 
strong  enough  to  hold  society  together— a  principle  utterly  incompatible,  indeed, 
with  liberty,  and  unfriendly  to  civilization  itself-^  tyrannical  and  barbarous 
princijjle,  but,  in  tliat  miserable  condition  of  human  anairs,  a  refuge  from  still 
more  intolerable  evils — I  mean  the  principle  of  military  power,  which  gains 
strength  from  that  confusion  and  bloodshed  in  which  all  the  other  elements  of  so- 
ciety are  dissolved,  and  which,  in  these  terrible  extremities^  is  the  cement  that 
preserves  it  from  total  destruction. 

^  Under  such  circumstances,  Bonaparte  usurped  the  supreme  power  in  France. 
I  say  tuuTfed,  because  an  illegal  assumption  of  power  is  a  usurpnsttion.  But  usur* 
pation,  in  its  strongest  moral  sense,  is  scarcely  applicable  to  a  period  of  lawless 
and  savage  anarchy.  The  guilt  of  military  usurpation,  in  truth,  belongs  to  the  au* 
thors  of  t^ose  confusions  which  sooner  or  later  give  birth'  to- such  a  usurpation.** 

It  is  obvious  that  the  advocate  of  Peltier  retained  of  the  author  of 
the  Vindiciae  only  his  taleDt  No  license  of  advocacy  will  account 
for  opposition  so  violent  and  complete,  without  a  complete  change  of 
principles,  or,  it  may  be  more  fair  to  say,  of  opinions.  The  speaker 
delivers  himself  not  with  the  reserve,  management,  and  adroitness  of 
a  mere  advocate  acting  a  part,  but  with  studious,  elaborate^  and 
gratuitous  ostentation.  He  travels  out  of  the  road ;  he  digresses,  di- 
lates, and  ejcaggerates  like  one  making  a  profession  of  faith,  of  which 
the  sincerity  might  be  suspected,  because  it  was  not  always  his: — 

"  In.  a  word^  gentlemen,  the  great  body  of  the  people  of  France  have  been  se- 
verely trained  in  those  convulsions  and  proscriptions  which  arc  the  school  of 
slavery.  They  are  capable  of  no  mutinous,  and  even  of  no  bold  and  manly  po- 
litical sentiments.  And  if  this  Ode  professed  to  print  their  opinions,  it  would  be 
a  most  un&ithful  picture.  But  it  is  otherwise  witli  those  who  have  been  tlie  actors 
and  leaders  in  tlie  scene  of  blood ;  it  is  otherwise  with  the  numerous  agents  of 
the  most  indefatigable,  searching,  multiform,  and  omnipresent  tyranny  that  ever 
existed,  which  pervaded  every  clasif  of  society,  which  had  ministers  and  victims 
in  every  village  in  France. 

"  Some  of  them,  indeed — ^the  basest  of  the  race — the  Sophists,  the  Rhetors, 
the  Poet-laureates  of  murder — who  were  cruel  only  from  cowardice  and  calcu*- 
lating  selfishness,  are  perfectly  willing  to  transfer  their  venal  pens  to  any  go- 
vernment that  does  not  disdain  their  in&moua  support.  These  men,  republicans 
fifom  servility,  who  published  rhetorical  panegyrics  on  massacre,  and  wbo  reduced 
plunder  to  a  system  of  ethics,  are  as  ready  to  preach  slavery  as  anarchy.  But 
the  more  daring — ^I  had  almost  said  the  more  Fespectable---ruffians  cannot  so 
sasiiy  bend  their  heads  under  the  yoke.  These  fierce  spirits  have  not  lost '  the 
snconquerable  will,  the  studv  of  revenge,  immortal  hate.'  They  leave  the  luxuries 
of  servitude  to  the  mean  and  dastardly  hypocrites,  to  the  Belials  and  Mammons 
of  the  infernal  faction.  Thev  pursue  their  old  end  of  tyranny  under  their  cdd 
pretext  of  liberty.  The  recollection  of  their  unbounded  power  renders  every  in- 
ferior condition  irksome  and  vapid,  and  their  former  atrocities  form,  if  1  may  so 
speaks  a  sort  of  moral  destiny  which  irresistibly  impels  them  to  the  perpetration 
of  new  crimes.  They  have  no  place  left  for  penitence  on  earth;  they  labour  un- 
der the  most  awful  proscription  of  opinion  that  ever  was  pronounced  aguinst  hu- 
man bein^  They  have  cut  down  every  bridge  by  which  they  could  retreat 
into  the  s&iety  of  men.  Awakened  from  their  dreams  of  democracy,  the  noise 
sttbBided  that  deafened  their  ears  to  the  voice  of  humanity — ^the  fihn  fallen  frata 
their  eyes  which  hid  from  them  the  blackness  of  their  own  deeds,— haunted  by 
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the  memory  of  their  inexpiable  gailt— oondefflned  dailj  to  look  an  fie  ftees  ol 
thoae  whom  their  hands  made  widows  and  orphans — they  are  goaded  and  scourged 
by  these  real  furies,  and  harried  into  the  tumult  of  new  crimes,  which  will  drown 
the  cries  of  remorse;  or,  if  they  be  too  depraved  for  remorse,  will  silence  the^ 
curses  of  mankind.  Tyrannical  power  is  their  only  refuge  from  the  just  veo^ 
geance  of  their  fellow-creatures;  murder  is  their  only  means  of  usurping  power. 
They  have  no  taste,  no  occupation,  no  pursuit,  but  power  and  blood.  Ii  their 
Jnaas  are  tied,  they  most  at  least  have  the  luxury  of  murderous  projects.  They 
have  drank  too  deeply  of  human  blood  ever  to  relinquish  their  cannibal  appetite.. 
Such  a  &ctioo  exists  in  France. 

^  I  iiave  used  the  word  rejntbUcan^  because  it  is  the  name  by  which  this  aiiov 
cieos  frctioo  describes  itself  The  assumption  of  that  name  is  one  of  their  crimes.. 
They  are  no  more  republicans  than  royalists;  they  are  the  common  enemies  oT 
all  baman  society.  God  forbid,  that,  by  the  use  of  that  word,  I  should  be  supposed 
to  reflect  on  the  members  of  those  respectable  republican  communities  whioh  did 
exist  in  Europe  before  the  French  Revolution!  That  revo}^tion  has  spared 
many  monarchies,  but  it  has  spared  no  republic  within  the  sphere  of  its  destruc- 
tive energy.  One  republic  only  now  exists  in  the  world— a  republic  of  English, 
hlood,  which  was  originally  composed  of  republican  societies,  under  the  prote<^ 
tion  of  a  monarchy,  which  had,  therefore,  na  great  and  perilous  change  in  their 
internal  constita^ion  to  efiect,  and  of  which  (r  speak  it  with  pleasure  and  pride) 
the  inhabitants,  even  in  the  ooovulfflons  of  a  most  deplorable  separation,  displayed 
bomanity  as  well  as  valour,  which,  I  trust,  I  may  say  they  inherited  from  tb€^ 
fiKe&thez& 

''Nor  do  I  mean  by  the  use  of  the  word  '^republicsn'  to  confound  this  execra* 
Ue  fhctioD  with  all  those  who,  in  the  liberty  of  private  speculation,  may  prefer 
a  republican  form  of  government.  I  own,  that,  a/ter  much  reflection,  1  am  not 
able  to  conceive  an  error  more  gross  than  that  of  those  who  believe  in  the  poasi- 
Inlity  c^  erecting  a  republic  in  any  of  the  old  monarchical  countries  of  Eurqie, 
who  believe  that  in  such  countries  an  elective  supreme  magistracy'can  produce 
any  thing  but  a  succession  of  stem  tyrannies  and  bloody  civil  wars.  It  is  a  sup* 
fosiUoa  which  is  belied  by  all  experience,  and  which  betrays  the  greatest  ig- 
Borsace  of  the  first  principles  of  the  constitution  of  society.  It  is  an  error  whidi 
has  a  fiilse  appearance  of  superiority  over  vulgar  prejpdiee  *,.  it  is,  therefore,  too 
apt  to  be  attended  with  the  most  criminal  rashness  and  presumption,  and  too  easy 
to  be  inflamed  into  the  most  immoral  and  anti-social  fanaticism.  But  as  long  as 
it  remains  a  mere  quiescent  error,,  it  is  not  the  proper  subject  of  moral  disapprobir 


flaving  taken  once  more  a  vigorotis  flight  over  bistory9.and  paused 
vpon  its  leading  epochs^— the  reigns  and  characters  of  Elisabeth,  of 
LoQis  XIV.,  of  William  III. ;  the  invasion  of  Holland,  the  peace  of 
Ryswick,  the  partition  of  Poland,— he  returns  to  the  case,  and  ap- 
proaches the  dose. 

^I  am  aware^  gentlemen,  that  I  have  already  abused  your  indulgence,  but  I 
must  entreat  you  to  bear  with  me  for  a  short  time  longer,  to  allow  me  to  suppose 
a  case  which  mi^Lt  have  occurred,  in  which  you  will  see  the  horrible  conse- 
qnenoee  of  enforcmg  rigorous!  v  principles  of  law,  which  I  cannot  contest  against 
political  writers.  We  might  have  been  at  peace  with  France  during  the  whole 
of  that  terrible  period  which  elapsed  between  August,  1792,  and  1794,  which  has 
been  usually  called  the  reign  of  Robespierre!  The  only  series  of  crimes,  per- 
haps, in  history,  which,  in  spite  of  the  common  disposition  to  exaggerate  extra- 
ordinary fiuOs,  has  been  beyond  measure  underrated  in  public  opinion.  I  say 
this,  gentlemen,  after  an  investigation  which  I  think  entitles  me  to  affirm  it  with 
confidence.  Men*s  minds  were  oppressed  by  the  atrocity  and  the  multitude  of 
crimes;  their  humanity  and  their  indolence  took  refuge  in  scepticism  from  such 
an  overwhelming  mass  of  guilt ;  anil  the  consequence  was,  that  all  these  unparai- 
feled  eoonnitieis  though  pioved,  not  only  with  the  fullest  historical,  but  with  the 
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Btrictest  jQditial  evidence,  were  at  the  time  only  half  believed,  and  are  now 
scarcely  half  remembered.  When  these  atrocities  were  daily  perpetsating,  of 
which  the  greatest  part  are  as  little  known  to  the  public  in  genenl  as  the  caoH 
paigns  of  Genghis  Khan,  but  are  still  protected  from  the  scrutiny  of  men  by  the 
immensity  of  those  voluminous  records  of  guilt  in  wbich  they  are  related,  and 
under  the  mass  of  which  they  will  lie  buri^,  till  some  historian  be  iband  with 
patience  and  courage  enough  to  drag  them  forth  into  light,  for  the  shame,  indeed, 
Dut  fer  the  instruction  of  mankind ;  when  these  crimes  wer^  perpetrating^-crimes 
which  bad  the  peculiar  malignity,  from  the  pretexts  with  which  they  were  co- 
vered, of  making  the  noblest  objects  of  human  pursuit  seem  odious  and  detest* 
able — which  had  almost  made  the  names  of  liberty,  reformation,  and  humanity, 
synonymous  with  anarchy,  robbery,  and  murder — which  thus  threatened  not 
only  to  extinguish  every  principle  of  improvement,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  ci- 
vilized society,  and  to  disinherit  future  generations  of  that  rich  succession  which 
they  were  entitled  to  expect  from  the  knowledge  and  wisdom  of  the  present,  but 
to  destroy  the  civilization  of  Europe,  which  never  gave  such  a  proof  of  its  viffour 
and  robustness  as  in  being  able  to  resist  their  destructive  power; — when  all  these 
horrors  were  acting  in  the  greatest  empire  of  the  Continent,  Iwill  ask  my 
learned  friend,  if  we;  had  then  been  at  peace  with  France,  how  English  writers 
were  to  relate  them  so  as  to  escape  the  charge  of  libelling  a  friendly  government! 

*'  When  Robespierre,  in  the  debates  in  the  National  Convention  on  the  mode 
of  murdering  their  blameless  sovereign,  objected  to  the  formal  and  tedious  mode 
of  murder  called  trial,  and  proposed  to  put  him  immediately  to  death  without  trial 
*0H  the  principles  of  insurrection,''  because,  to  doubt  the  guilt  of  the  king  would 
be  to  doubt  the  innocence  of  the  Convention,  and  if  the  king  were  not  a  traitor, 
the  Convention  must  be  rebels;  would  my  learned  friend  have  had  an  English  wri- 
ter state  all  this  with  '  decorum  and  moderation?*  would  he  have  had  an  English, 
writer  state,  that  though  this  reasoning  was  not  perfectly  agreeable  to  our  na- 
tional laws,  or  perhaps  to  our  national  prejudices,  yet  it  was  not  for  him  to  make 
any  observations  on  the  judicial  proceedings  of  foreign  states  1 

"  When  Marat,  in  the  same  Convention,  called  for  270,000  heads,  must  our 
English  writers  have  said,  that  the  remedy  did,  indeed,  seem  to  their  weak  judg- 
ment rather  severe;  but  that  it  was  not  for  them  to  judge  the  conduct  of  so  illus- 
trious an  assembly  as  the  National  Convention,  or  the  suggestions  of  so  enlight- 
ened a  statesman  as  M.  Marat? 

**  When  that  Convention  resounded  with  applause  at  the  news  of  several  hun- 
dred aged  priests  being  thrown  into  the  Loire,  and  particularly  at  the  exclama* 
tion  of  Carrier,  who  communicated  the  intelligence,  ^what  a  revolutionary  tor-^ 
rent  is  the  Loire!'' — when  these  suggestions  and  narratives  of  murder,  which 
have  hitherto  been  only  hinted  and  whispered  in  the  most  secret  cabals,  in  the 
darkest  caverns  of  banditti,  were  triumphantly  uttered,  patiently  endured,  and 
even  loudly  applauded  by  an  assembly  of  700  men,  acting  in  the  sight  of  all  Eu- 
rope— would  my  learned  friend  have  wished  that  there  had  been  found  in  Eng- 
land a  single  writer  so  base  as  to  deliberate  upon  the  most  safe,  decorous,  and 
polite  manner  of  relating  all  these  things  to  his  countrymen? 

"When  Carrier  ordered  500  children  under  fourteen  years  to  be  shot,  tho 
greater  part  of  whom  escaped  the  fire  from  their  size — when  the  poor  victims  ran 
for  protection  to  the  soldiers,  and  were  bayoneted  clinging  round  their  knees, 
would  ray  friend — but  I  cannot  pursue  the  Etrain  of  interrogation — it  is  too  much ! 
it  would  be  a  violence  which  I  cannot  practise  on  my  own  feelings — it  would  be 
an  outrage  to  my  friend — it  would  be  an  affront  to  you — it  would  be  an  insult  to 
humanity.  No ;  better,  ten  tliousand  times  better,  would  it  be  that  every  press 
in  the  world  were  burnt,  that  the  very  use  of  letters  were  abolished,  that  we  were 
returned  to  the  honest  ignorance  of  the  rudest  times — than  that  the  results  of 
civilization  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  barbarism, — than  that 
literature  should  be  employed  to  teach  a  toleration  for  cruelty,  to  weaken  moral 
hatred  for  guUt,  to  deprave  and  brutalize  the  human  mind.  1  know  tliat  I  speak 
my  friend^s  feelings  as  well  as  my  own,  when  I  say,  God  forbid  that  the  dread  of 
any  punishment  should  ever  make  any  Englishman  an  accomplice  in  so  corrupt- 
ing his  countrymen — a  public  teacher  of  depravity  and  barbarity!" 

H  may  be  remarked  that  hitherto  he  has  passed  by  the  period  of 
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tiie  GoDBDODWealth  and  Protectorate*    He  reserved  Cromwell  for 
his  canchttioo,  and  concludes  with  him  as  follows; — 

''Id  the  court  where  we  are  now  met,  CromweH  twice  sent  a  satirist  on  his 
tjnaoy  to  be  ooovicted  and  punished  as  a  libeller,  and  in  this  court,  almost  in 
Sight  <x  the  soijQbld  streaming  with  the  blood  of  his  soverciflrn,  within  hearing  of 
the  clash  of  his  bayonets,  which  drove  out  parliaments  with  contumely,  two  suc- 
eesstTe  juries  rescued  the  intrepid  satirist*  from  his  fanpfs,  and  sent  out  with  de- 
feat and  disgrace  the  usurper's  Attorney-General  from  what  he  had  the  insolence 
to  call  his  court;  even  then,  gentlemen,  when  all  law  and  liberty  were  trampled 
under  the  feet  of  military  banditti ;  when  tbuse  great  crimes  were  perpetrated  on 
a  high  place  and  with  a  high  baud  against  those  who  were  the  objects  of  public 
feneration,  which,  more  tlmn  any  thing  else  upon  earth,  overwhelm  the  minds 
of  men,  break  their  spirits,  and  confound  their  moral  sentiments,  obliterate  the 
distinctions  between  right  and  wrong  in  their  understanding,  and  teach  the  mul- 
titode  to  feel  no  longer  any  reverence  for  that  justice  which  they  thus  see  trium* 
pfaantly  drai^ged  at  &e  chariot  wheels  of  a  tyrant;— even  then,  when  this  unhap- 
py coantrj,  triumphant  indeed  abroad,  but  enslaved  at  home,  had  no  prospect  but 
that  of  a  long  succession  of  tyrants  wading  through  slaughter  to  a  throne  ;^even 
then,  I  say,  when  all  seemed  lost,  the  unconquerable  spirit  of  English  liberty  sur- 
vived in  the  hearts  of  English  jurors.  That  spirit  is,  I  trust  in  God,  not  extinct; 
and  if  any  modem  tyrant  were,  in  the  drunkenness  of  his  insolence,  to  hopo  to 
Qfvenwe  an  English  jury,  I  trust  and  I  believe  that  they  would  tell  him,  *  Our 
anoestors  braved  the  bayonets  of  Cromwell ;  we  bid  defiance  to  yours.  Contempsi 
CatUiniB  gladios;  rum  pertimescam  tuos!^ " 

This  short  and  vigorous  passage,  pointed  by  a  classic  quotation, 
and  elevated  by  classic  recollections,  has  been  regarded  as  the  hap- 
piest movement  of  the  speech.  But  there  appears  a  fatal  deficiency 
in  the  citation  of  the  parallel : — it  is  the  want  of  application.  Had 
the  advocate  told  the  jury,  in  plain  English,  that  they  and  he  were 
defying  poniards  or  bayonets,  they  would  have  stared  or  laughed — 
and,  pleading  as  the  advocate  of  an  apostle  of  assassination,  he  talked 
of  defying  assassins  with  a  bad  grace.  Peltier  was  found  guilty;  but 
the  war  was  soon  renewed,  and  he  was  never  called  up  for  judg- 
ment. 

This  celebrated  oration  should  be  classed  among  the  political  wri- 
tings of  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  It  would  form  an  interesting,  as  well 
as  curious,  pendant  to  the  Vindicio?  Gallica;.  The  reader,  viewing 
the  same  objects  and  epochs  represented  under  phases  of  such  com- 
plete opposition,  finds  it  almost  impossible  to  imagine  the  personal 
identity  of  the  writer  with  the  speaker;  whilst  he,  at  the  same  time, 
discovers  in  every  page  the  identity  of  style  and  faculty. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  now  removed  to  a  new  and  distant 
scene  It  is  necessary  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  some  incidents  in 
his  private  life.  He  was  visited  by  the  severest  domestic  aflliction 
in  1797.  His  wife  died  in  the  month  of  April  of  that  year.  It  would 
imply  an  equal  want  of  discretion  and  taste  to  say  one  word  of  her 
character  and  his  grief  in  the  same  page  with  the  following  letter, 
written  on  the  occasion  by  himself.     It  is  addressed  to  Dr.  Parr. 

•  Colonel  Lilbunic. 


53  iroTfOB  or  Tm  urn,  wairiircMr, 

''I  uie  the  first  moment  of  composure  to  retarn  my  tbanki  to  yon 
for  having  thought  of  me  in  my  affliction.  It  was  impossible  for  yo« 
to  know  the  bitterness  of  that  affliction ;  for  I,  myself,  scarce  knew 
the  greatness  of  my  calamity  till  it  had  fallen  upon  me;  nor  did  I 
know  the  acuteness  of  my  own  feelings  till  they  had  been  subjected 
to  this  trial.  Alas!  it  is  only  now  that  I  feel  the  value  of  what  I 
have  lost.  In  this  state  of  deep  but  quiet  melancholy,  which  has 
succeeded  to  the  first  violent  agitations  of  sorrow,  my  greatest  plea- 
sure  is  to  look  back  with  gratitude  and  pious  afiection  on  the  me* 
mory  of  my  beloved  wife ;  and  my  chief  consolation  is  the  soothing 
remembrance  of  her  virtues.  Allow  me,  in  justice  to  her  memory 
to  tell  you  what  she  was,  and  what  I  owed  her.  I  was  guided  in 
my  choice  only  Ivy  the  blind  afiection  of  my  youths  and  might  have 
formed  a  connexion  in  which  a  short-lived  passion  would  have  been 
followed  by  repentance  and  disgust ;  but  I  found  an  intelligent  com- 
panion, a  tender  friend,  a  prudent  monitress;  the  most  faithful  of 
wives,  and  as  dear  a  mother  as  ever  children  had  the  misfortune  to 
lose.  Had  I  married  a  woman  who  was  easy  or  giddy  enough  to 
have  been  afiected  by  my  imprudence,  or  who  had  rudely  and  harsh- 
ly attempted  to  correct  it,  I  should,  in  cither  case,  have  been  irre- 
trievably ruined:  a  fortune,  in  cither  case,  would,  with  my  habits, 
have  been  only  a  shorter  cut  to  destruction.  But  I  met  a  woman, 
who  by  the  tender  management  of  my  weaknesses  gradually  correct- 
ed the  most  pernicious  of  them,  and  rescued  me  from  the  dominion  of 
a  degrading  and  ruinous  vice.  She  became  prudent  from  affection  ; 
and,  though  of  the  most  generous  nattire,  she  was  taught  economy 
and  frugality  by  her  love  for  me.  During  the  most  critical  period  of 
my  life,  she  preserved  order  in  my  afiarrs,  from  the  care  of  which  she 
relieved  me;  she  gently  reclaimed  nr>e  from  dissipation:  she  propped 
my  weak  and  irresolute  nature;  she  urged  my  indolence  to  all  the 
exertions  that  have  been  useful  and  creditable  to  me;  and  she  was 
perpetually  at  hand  to  admonish  my  heedlessness  and  improvidence. 
To  her  I  owe  that  I  am  not  a  ruined  outcast;  to  her  whatever  I  am; 
to  her  whatever  I  shall  be.  In  her  solicitude  for  my  interest,  she 
never,  for  a  moment,  forgot  my  feelings  or  my  character.  Even  in 
her  occasional  resentment, — for  which  I  but  too  often  gave  just 
cause,  (would  to  God  that  I  could  recall  these  moments!)  she  had 
no  suUenness  or  acrimony:  her  feelings  were  warm  and  impetuous, 
but  she  was  placable,  tender,  and  constant:  she  united  the  most  at- 
tentive prudence  with  the  most  generous  and  guileless  nature,  with 
a  spirit  that  disdained  the  shadow  of  meanness,  and  with  the  kind- 
est and  most  honest  heart.  Such  was  she  whom  I  have  lost ;  and 
I  have  lost  her  when  her  excellent  natural  sense  was  rapidly  im- 
proving, after  eight  years  of  struggle  and  distress  had  bound  us  fast 
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togetber,  mi  moulded  oar  tempers  to  each  other;  when  a  know- 
ledge of  her  worth  had  refined  my  youthful  love  into  Irieodrfiip,  be- 
fore age  had  deprived  it  of  much  of  ite  original  ardour.  I  lost  her^ 
alas!  (the  choice  of  my  youth  and  the  partner  of  my  misfortunes)  at 
a  moment  when  I  had  the  prospact  of  her  sharing  my  better  dayc 
This,  my  dear  sir,  is  a  calamity  which  the  prosperity  of  the  worM 
cannot  repair.  To  expect  that  any  thing  on  this  side  of  the  grave 
can  make  it  up,  would  be  a  vain  and  a  delusive  expectation.  If  I 
had  lost  the  giddy  and  thoughtless  companion  of  prosperity,  the  worU 
could  easily  repair  the  loss;  but  I  have  lost  the  faithful  and  tender 
partner  of  my  misfortunes ;  and  my  only  consolation  is  in  that  Being 
under  whose  severe  but  paternal  chastisement  I  am  cut  down  to  the 
ground.  The  philosophy  which  I  have  learned  only  teaches  me 
that  virtue  and  friendship  are  the  greatest  of  human  blessings,  and 
that  their  loss  is  irreparable.  It  aggravates  my  calamity,  instead  of 
consoling  me  under  it.  My  wounded  heart  seeks  another  consola- 
tion; governed  by  these  feelings,  which  have,  in  every  age  and  re- 
gion of  the  world,  actuated  the  human  mind,  I  seek  relief  and  I 
find  it  in  the  soothing  hope  and  consolatory  opinion,  that  a  beneve^ 
lent  wisdom  inflicts  the  chastisement.,  as  well  as  bestows  the  enjoy* 
ments  of  human  life ;  that  superintending  goodness  will  one  day  en- 
ligbten  the  darkness  which  surrounds  our  nature,  and  hangs  over  our 
prospects;  that  this  dreary  and  wretched  life  is  not  the  whole  of 
man ;  that  an  animal  so  sagacious  and  provident,  and  capable  of  such 
proficiency  in  science  and  virtue,  is  not  like  the  beasts  that  perish ; 
that  there  is  a  dwelling  place  prepared  for  the  spirits  of  the  just ; 
and  that  the  ways  of  God  will  yet  be  vindicated  to  man.  The  sen- 
timents of  religion  which  vyere  implanted  in  my  mind  in  my  early 
youth,  and  which  were  revived  by  the  awful  scenes  which  I  have 
seen  passing  before  my  eyes  in  the  world,  are,  I  trust,  deeply  rooted 
in  my  heart  by  this  great  calamity.  I  shall  not  offend  your  rational 
piety  by  saying  that  modes  and  opinions  appear  to  me  matter  of  se- 
condary importance;  but  I  can  sincerely  declare,  that  Christianity, 
in  its  genuine  purity  and  spirit,  appears  to  me  the  most  amiable  and 
venerable  of  all  the  forms  in  which  the  homage  of  man  has  ever  been 
offered  to  the  Author  of  his  being.  These  sentiments  have  served 
somewhat  to  tranquillize  me  since  I  have  been  in  this  place  (which  is 
at  present  solitary  enough  for  the  state  of  my  spirits,)  and  will,  I  trust, 
soon  enable  roe  to  resume  my  exertions  in  active  life,  which  I  owe 
to  the  hapless  children  of  my  dearest  Catherine,  and  which  I  am 
fully  sensible  will  be  a  truer  performance  of  the  sacred  duty  which 
1  owe  to  her  memory,  than  vain  and  barren  lamentation.  You  will 
not  wonder  that  I  sometimes  find  a  pleasing  employment  for  my  mind 
in  thinking  of  those  honours  which  are  due  to  the  memory  of  her 
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vihom  I  have  lost  I  have  given  directions  for  a  marble  tablet^  on 
which  it  is  my  wish  to  inscribe  an  humble  testimonial  of  her  virtues; 
but  I  am  divided  in  opinion  whether  the  inscription  shall  be  in  Latin 
or  English.  English  seems  more  unostentatious  and  more  suitable 
to  her  sex,  but  Latin  is  better  ada|»ted  to  inscripliou,  and  I  think  it 
difficult  to  compose  an  English  inscription,  which  shall  be  simple 
enough,  without  being  meagre.  I  could  judge  better  if  I  saw  the 
attempt  made  in  both  languages.  I  shall  myself  try  it  in  English. 
Will  you,  my  dear  sir,  send  me  a  sketch  of  a  Latin  inscription  ?  Jt 
18  a  thing  of  great  moment  in  the  hour  of  my  affliction,  and  I  hope 
you  will  not  refuse  to  aid  me  in  this  labour  of  love.  If  I  fix  on  the 
English,  I  shall  send  it  to  you  for  correction.  The  topics  are  so  ob- 
vious that  I  need  not  suggest  them :  her  faithful  and  tender  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  a  mother,  my  affliction,  the  irreparable 
loss  to  her  orphans;  these  are  the  topics,  with  a  solemn  colouring  of 
religion  given  to  the  whole.  I  cannot  suppress  my  desire  to  expa- 
tiate on  her  worth,  at  greater  length  than  may,  perhaps,  be  consis- 
tent with  the  severe  simplicity  of  a  classical  inscription ;  yet  my  feel- 
ings are  too  sincere  to  relish  any  thing  rhetorical  or  ostentatious.^' 

«I  never,''  says  Dr.  Parr  in  reply,  "received  from  mortal  man 
a  letter  which,  in  point  of  composition,  can  be  compared  with  that 
which  you  wrote  me  the  other  day;  and  were  you  to  read  it  your- 
self at  some  very  remote  period,  you  would  be  charmed  with  it  as 
I  have  been,  and  you  would  say,  as  Cicero  did  of  his  work  De  Se- 
nectute,  <  Ipse,  mea  legens,  sic  aiScior  interdum,  ut  Catonem,  non 
me,  loqui  exislimem.'  I  have  myself  sometimes  experienced  a  si- 
milar effect  from  the  less  exceplionable  parts  of  my  own  writing, 
long  after  their  publication.  I  have  read  them  as  if  they  were  the 
production  of  some  other  man,  and  the  delight  they  give  me  in  thi» 
calm  and  ripened  state  of  the  mind,  is  far  more  exquisite  than  the 
confused  and  tumultuous  joy  which  I  feel  in  the  first  ardour  of  com- 
position. But  I  have  to  tell  you,  sir,  and  it  is  with  sincerity  I  tell 
you,  that  some  of  the  impressions  made  by  your  letter  are  of  a  much 
higher  order  than  the  pleasures  of  taste.  You  have  written  seriously 
upon  a  serious  event;  you  have  ascended  to  the  highest  tone  of  think- 
ing, and,  expressing  your  thoughts  upon  subjects  of  the  highest  mo- 
ment, to  the  highest  capacities  of  our  rational  moral  nature.  You 
did  not  offend  what  is  rational  in  my  piety;  you  seized  upon  the 
sympathies  of  all  that  is  ardent  in  my  love  or  sincere  in  my  vene- 
ration of  that  Almighty  and  Omniscient  Being  by  whom  we  are 
made  to  listen,  not  to  the  deceitful  suggestions  of  that  cold  and 
crooked  philosophy  which  would  impute  this  effect  to  the  infirmity 
of  man.  It  flows  from  a  purer  and  a  nobler  source;  it  is  the  result 
of  those  calm  and  profound  reflections  by  which  we  pass  througU 
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difficulties  to  probability,  through  anxiety  to  hope,  through  a  i 
of  our  imperfect  faculties  to  a  sense  of  our  indispensable  duty. 

'<My  opinion  is,  that  an  inscription,  such  a  one,  I  mean,  as  would 
be  most  worthy  of  your  character,  most  adapted  to  your  fieelingis, 
and  most  satisfactory  to  your  ultimate  judgment,,  calls  for  the  use 
of  the  Latin  language.  You  know  my  sentiments,  and  from  mine 
you  probably  bare  borrowed  some  of  your  own  on  the  best  form  of 
epitaphs.  The  person  of  whom  we  are  to  speak  was  your  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  your  children.  Let  us  speak  of  her  with  tender- 
ness, with  simplicity,  and  with  dignity.  Let  us  say  that  which*  scho- 
lars ought  to  say  for  the  perusal  of  scholars.  Tell  me  the  day  and 
year  of  her  birtii  and  her  death;  the  place  of  both;  her  age,  the  num- 
ber of  her  children,  her  Christian  name,  and  the  cause  which  re- 
moved her  from  this  lower  world.  I  will  write  the  Latin,  and  in 
the  mean  time  you  may  try  your  strength  in  English;  and  then,  af- 
ter the  honest  and  consolatory  feeling  we  shall  have  in  this  office^ 
we  shall  make  our  choice  of  what  is  best,  without  any  alloy  of  blind 
and  childish  partiality  for  what  is  our  own.^' 

The  following  epitaph,  written  by  Parr,  is  incribed  on  a  marble 
tablet  in  the  south-west  staircase  of  St.  Clement's  Church,  ia  the 
Strand,  where  Mrs.  Mackintosh  was  buried. 


CATHARINAE  •  MACKINTOSH 

FEMINAE  .  PVDICAE  •  FRVGI  •  PIAE 

MATRIFAMILIAS 

VIRI  .  TRIVM  .  QVE  -  FILIARVM 

QVOS  .  SVPERSTITES  •  SVI  •  RELIQVIT 

AMANTISSIMAE  

VIXIT  .  ANN  .  XXXli  .  MENS  •  Xl  •  DIEB  •  XXT.   

FECIT  .  CVM  .  MARITO  .  ANN  •  VTQ  •  MENS  •  I  •  DIEB  •  XXL 

DECESSIT  •  SEXTO  .  ID  •  APRIL  •  ANNO  •  SACRO 

M  .  DCC  .  XCVII 

lACOBVS  •  MACKINTOSH 

H  .  M  .  CON  .  B  .  M  .  P 

SPERANS  .  HAVD  .  LONGINQVVM 

INTER  .  SE  .  ET  .  CATHARINAM  .  SVAM 

DIGRESSVM  .  FORE 

SIQVIDEM .  VITAM  .NOBIS  .COMMORANDI  .DIVERSORIVM 

NON  .  HABIT ANDI 

DEVS  .  IMMORTALIS  .  DEDIT 
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Sir  James,  having  remained  about  two  yejirs  a  widower,  married* 
Miss  Allen,  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  residing  in  Pembrokeshire. 
His  income,  professional  and  literary,  was  precarious.  To  secure  a 
more  steady  and  permanent  provision  for  his  family,  he  became  a. 
shareholder  in  the  property  of  the  Morning  Post,  and  engaged  to- 
write  in  it  at  a  yearly  salary. 

The  conversion,  or  the  moderation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,, 
brought  him  into  communication  and  favour  with  the  Minister  and 
his  friends.  Mr.  Pitt,  it  has  been  stated,  offered,  through  Mr.  Can* 
ning,  to  provide  for  him;  and  his  refusal  of  the  ofier,  it  has  been  also 
suggested,  could  not  have  been  decisive.  Mr.  Pitt  went  out  of  office,, 
ostensibly  because  he  was  unahle,  to  redeem  his  promise  of  emanci- 
pation to  the  Catholics,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Addington,  in- 
1801.  His  retirement  was  said  to  be  a  confederate  juggle  between 
himself  and  his  successor,  in  order  that  the  latter  might  conclude 
with  the  French  Republic  a  peace  which  had  become  necessary,  but 
which  he  could  not  himself  conclude  without  humiliation.  Sheridan,, 
drawing  as  he  professed,  upon  the  Greek  scholiast,  but  in  point  of  fact- 
appropriating  somewhat  unscrupulously,^  as  it  has  since  appeared, 
both  the  reading  and  its  application  from  another,  said  that  Pitt 
went  out  of  office  leaving  his  sitting  part  behind  him  on  the  Trea?- 
sury  bench.  It  is  certain  that  there  was  a  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  retiring  Minister  and  his  successor ;  and  Canning,  who- 
went  out  with  Pitt,,  obtained  from  him,  on  his  retirement,  a  written 
request  or  memorandum  to  the  new  Minister  to  provide  for  Mack- 
intosh. Mr.  Addington,  from  want  of  opportunity  or  inclination,  did 
not  immediately  comply  with  the  recommendation  of  his  predecessor^ 
Hostilities  with  France  were  renewed  in  1803  p  the  war  and  its- 
policy  were  vindicated  by  Mackintosh,  in  the  columns  of  the  Mornings 
Post ;  and  the  Minister,  now  more  sensible  of  hb  merit,  offered  him 
the  vacant  recordership  of  Bombay.  This  appointment,  with  its^ 
emolument  and  honour,  must  yet  have  been  regarded  by  him  as  st 
check  and  limit  in  the  career  of  his  ambition  and  fame.  It  removed 
him  from  the  European  community  of  men  of  letters,  among  whom 
he  had  taken  his  place;  and  from  that  first  object  in  England  to 
every  man  of  popular  talent  and  aspirings  the  House  of  Commons. 
But  his  want  of  fortune,  his  embarrassments,  the  necessity  of  present 
and  duty  of  future  maintenance  for  his  numerous  and  young  family, 
the  equivocal  position  in  which  he  stood  between  the  two  great  po- 
litical partiefr  which  then  divided  opinion  in  England  and  in  Europe^ 
the  neutral  character  of  a  judicial  office ;  all  these  considerations 
prevailed  with  him.  India,  too,  with  her  variety  of  religions,  man- 
ners, races,  languages,  her  arts  of  civilization,  and  her  barriers  against 
its  progress,  presented  a  rich  and  wide  field  to  his  k)ve  of  knowledge^ 
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speculative  temper,  ami  bdnevolent  philosophy.  He  had  before  bim 
the  fresh  example  of  Sir  William  JoneS)  whose  name  was  not  the 
less  celebrated  in  Europe  because  Asia  was  the  object  and  the  the- 
atre of  his  studies. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh,  having  received  his  appointment,  and  what 
is  called  the  honour  of  knighthood,  sailed  from  England  in  January, 
and  arrived  at*  Bombay  early  in  June,  1804.  His  judicial  duties 
could  occupy  but  a  small  portion  of  his  time.  His  projects  were  com- 
prehensive and  various  for  the  civilization  of  India,  and  the  instruc- 
tion of  Europe.  It  is  easy  to  trace,  in  his  life  and  writings  at  this 
period,  that  he  took  Sir  William  Jones  for  his  model,  or  for  an  ob- 
ject of  generous  emulation.  But  he  was  constitutionally  indolent  in 
the  vigour  of  his  youth,  in  his  native  clime  and  amidst  the  stirring 
elements  of  commotion,  social  and  political.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  distant  and  relaxing  climate,  with  delicate  health,  and  his  habitual 
love  of  quiet,  his  mind  appears  to  have  been  unstrung.  There  are 
visible  the  outlines  of  beneficent  projects  and  sagacious  designs;  but 
there  is  nothing  achieved  worthy  the  rival  of  Sir  William  Jones.  H^ 
was  superior  to  Sir  William,  in  the  endowments  and  acquirements 
of  a  moral  philosopher,  but  he  wanted  the  activity  and  industry,  the 
spirit  of  literature  in  matters  of  taste  and  imagination,  the  graces  of 
scholarship,  the  promptitude  and  facility  in  acquiring  and  communi- 
cating knowledge,  of  that  accomplished  person.  Sir  James  did  not, 
like  him,  master,  or  even  acquire  a  tincture  of,  the  Eastern  languages ; 
he  was,  of  course,  a  stranger  to  Eastern  literature ;  he  was  not  v^hat 
is  affiictedly,  but  expressively,  called  an  Orientalist,  and  was  thus 
barred  at  the  threshold  of  Eastern  inquiry. 

A  literary  society  had  been  instituted  at  Calcutta,  under  the  au- 
spices of  Sir  William  Jones.  One  of  the  first  acts  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh in  India  was  to  establish  a  similar  society  at  Bombay.  .  He  was 
its  founder,  and  continued  its  honorary  President  from  his  return  to 
Europe  to  his  death.  The  object  of  this  society  may  be  collected 
from  the  foUpwing  passage  of  his  inaugural  oration : — 

*^  The  smallest  society  brought  together  by  the  love  of  knowled^  is  respect- 
able in  the  eye  of  reason,  and  the  feeble  efibrts  of  in&nt  literatare  id  barren  and 
inhospitable  regions  are  in  some  respects  more  interesting  than  the  most  elabo- 
rate works  and  the  most  saccessfiil  exertions  of  the  human  mind ;  they  prove  the 
difibsion,  at  least,  if  not  the  advancement  of  science ;  and  they  afford  some  sanc- 
tion to  the  hope  that  knowledge  is  destined  one  day  to  visit  the  whole  earth,  and 
in  her  beneficent  progress  to  illuminate  and  humanize  the  whole  race  of  man. 

"  It  is,  therefore,  with  singular  pleasure,  that  I  9ee  a  small  but  respectable 
body  of  men  assembled  here  by  such  a  principle.  I  hope  that  we  agree  in  consi- 
dering all  Europeans,  who  visit  remote  countries,  whatever  their  separate  pur- 
suits may  be,  as  detachments  from  tile  main  body  of  civilized  men,  sent  9ut  to 
levy  oootributioDs  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  to  gain  victories  over  barbarism. 

**  When  a  lai^  portion  of  a  country -so  interesting  as  India  fell  into  the  hands 
of  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  inquisitive  nations  of  the  world,  it  was  natural 
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to  expect  that  its  ancient  and  present  state  should  at  least  be  fully  disclosed. 
These  expectations,  were,  indeed,  for  a  time,  disappointed:  during  the  tumult  of 
revolution  and  war,  it  would  have  been  unreasonable  to  have  entertained  them ; 
and  when  tranquillity  was  established  in  that  country  which  continues  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  British  power  in  Asia,  it  ought  not  to  have  been .  forgotten,  that 
every  Englishman  was  fully  occupied  by  commerce,  by  military  service,  or  by 
admmistration ;  that  we  had  among  us  no  idle  public  of  readers,  and  consequently 
no  separate  profession  of  writers,  and  that  every  hour  bestowed  on  study  was  to 
be  stolen  from  the  leisure  of  men  often  harassed  by  business,  enervated  by  the 
climate,  and  more  disposed  to  seek  amusement,  than  new  occupation  in  the  in- 
tervals of  their  appointed  toils.  It  is,  besides,'  a  part  of  our  national  character, 
that  we  are  seldom  eager  to  display,  and  not  always  ready  to  communicate  what 
we  have  acquired.  In  this  respect  we  differ  considerably  from  other  lettered  na- 
tions: our  ingenious  and  polite  neighbours  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  to  whose 
enjoyment  the  applause  of  others  seems  more  indispensable ;  whose  faculties  are 
more  nimble  and  restless,  if  not  more  vigorous  than  ours;  are  neither  so  patient  of 
repose,  nor  so  likely  to  be  contented  by  a  secret  hoard  of  knowledge :  they  carry, 
even  into  their  literature,  a  spirit  of  bustle,  and^ parade;  a  bustle,  indeed,  whicK 
springs  from  activity,  and  a  parade  which  animates  enterprise;  but  which  are  in- 
compatible with  our  sluggish  and  sullen  dignity.  Pride  disdains  ostentation, 
scorns  false  pretension,  despises  even  petty  merit,  reflises  to  obtain  the  objects  ot 
pursuit  by  flattery  or  importunity,  and  scarcely  values  any  praise  but  that  which 
she  has  the  right  to  command ;  that  pride  with  which  foreigners  charge  us,  and 
which,  under  the  name  of  a  sense  of  dignity,  we  claim  for  ourselves,  is  a  lazy  and 
unsocial  quality ;  and  in  these  respects,  as  in  most  others,  the  very  reverse  of  the 
sociable  and  good-humoured  vice  of  vanity.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered 
at,  if  in  India  our  national  character,  co-operating  with  local  circumstances,  should 
have  produced  some  real,  and,  perhaps,  more  apparent  inactivity  in  working  the 
mine  of  knowledge,  of  which  we  had  become  the  masters.  Yet  some  of  the 
earliest  exertions  of  private  Englishmen  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in 
silence.  The  compilation  of  laws  by  Mr,  Halhed,  and  the  Ayeen  Akbaree,  trans- 
lated by  Mr.  Gladwin,  deserve  honourable  mention.  Mr.  Wilkins  gained  the 
memorable  distinction  of  having  obtained  the  treasures  of  a  new  learned  language 
to  Europe." 

Having  pronounced  an  elaborate,  and  somewhat  overcharged, 
eulogy  on  the  genius,  accomplishments,  and  achievements  of  Sir 
William  Jones,  in  the  form  of  a  character  of  him,  he  proceeds : — 

"  It  is  not  for  me  to  attempt  an  estimate  of  those  exertions  for  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  which  have  arisen  from  the  example  and  exhortations  of  Sir 
William  Jones.  In  all  judgments  pronounced  on  our  contemporaries,  it  is  so 
certain  that  we  shall  be  accused,  and  so  probable  that  we  may  be  justly  accused, 
of  either  partially  bestowing,  or  invidiously  withholding,  praise,  that  it  is  in  ge- 
neral better  to  attempt  no  encroachment  on  the  jurisdiction  of  them,  who  alone 
impi^rtially  and  justly  estimate  the  works  of  men.  But  it  would  be  unpardonable 
not  to  speak  of  the  College  at  Calcutta,  of  which  the  original  plan  was,  doubt- 
less, the  most  magnificent  attempt  ever  made  for  the  promotion  of  learning  in 
the  East  I  am  not  conscious  that  I  am  biassed,  either  by  personal  feeling  or 
literary  prejudices,  when  I  say  that  I  consider  that  original  plan  as  a  wise  and 
noble  proposition,  of  which  the  adoption,  in  its  full  extent,  would  have  had  the 
happiest  tendency  to  secure  the  ^ood  government  of  India,  as  well  86  to  promote 
the  interests  of  science.  Even  m  its  present  mutilated  state,  .we  have  seen,  at 
the  last  public  examination,  Sanscrit  declamations  by  English  youth ;  a  circtun- 
stance  so  extraordinary,*  that  if  it  be  followed  by  suitable  advances,  it  will  mark 

*  'Uf*?*^  ^^  pemembered  that  this  diseburte  was  read  in  1804.  In  the  present 
year,  IB18,  this  circumstance  could  no  longfer  be  called  extraordinary:  from  the  learned 
careof  Mr.  Hamilton,  late  Professor  of  IncBaii  Languages  at  the  East  India  College, 
*  proficiency  in  Sanscrit  has  becoipe  notunDQitimon  in  a  European  iiwtitution." 
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^a  ^poch  in  the  history  of  learning  among  the  humblest  fruits  of  this  spirit  I 
take  the  liberty  to  mention  the  project  of  forming  this  society,  which  occurred  to 
me  before  I  left  England,  but  which  never  could  have  advanced,  even  to  its  pre- 
sent state,  without  your  hearty  concurrence,  and  which  roust  depend  on  your  ac- 
tive co-operation  for  all  hopes  of  future  success.  You  will  not  suspect  me  of  pre- 
suming to  dictate  the  nature  and  object  of  our  common  exertions;  to  be  valuable, 
they  most  be  s|X)ntaneous;  and  no  literary  society  can  subsist  on  any  other  princi- 
ple than  that  of  equality.  In  the  observations  which  I  shall  make  on  the  plan 
and  subject  of  our  inquiries,  I  shall  offer  myself  to  you  only  as  the  representative 
of  the  curiosity  of  Europe.  I  am  ambitious  of  no  higher  office  than  that  of  faith- 
fully conveying  to  India  the  desires  and  wants  of  the  learned  at  home,  and  of 
stating  the  subjects  on  which  they  wish  and  expect  satisfaction  from  inquiries 
which  can  be  pursued  only  in  India.  In  fulfilling  the  duties  of  this  mission,  I 
shall  not  be  expected  to  exhaust  so  vast  a  subject,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  I  should 
attempt  an  exact  distribution  of  science;  a  very  general  sketch  is  all  that  I  can 
promise,  in  which  I  shall  pass  over  many  subjects  rapidly,  and  dwell  only  on 
those  parts  on  which,  from  my  own  habits  of  study,  I  may  think  myself  least  dis- 
qualified to  offer  useful  suggestions. 

"The  objects  of  these  inquiries,  as  of  all  human  knowledge,  are  reducible  to 
two  classes,  which,  for  want  of  more  significant  and  precise  terms,  we  must  be 
content  to  call  physical  and  moral.** 

He  next  divides  the  two  great  classes  of  objects  of  inquiry  into 
various  branches,  and>proposes  the  systematic  collection  of  statistical 
facts  and  observations  under  each  branch.  His  object  and  the  ten- 
dency, beyond  all  question,  of  the  inquiries  which  he  proposes,  are 
the  promotion  of  humanity  and  civil ization-*above  all,  the  good  of 
the  native  people  of  the  East.  Medicine. is  one  of  the  branches  of 
inquiry  which  he  particularly  recommends.  He  dilates  upon  its 
importance  with  the  predilection  of  a  student,  or  the  bias  of  a  vale- 
tudinarian. The  French  Revolution  and  its  consequences  still 
haunted  him  beyond  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  concludes  his  discourse 
as  follows: — 

'*  On  these  principles,  nothinor  can  be  a  means  of  improvement  which  is  not 
also  a  means  of  preservation,  ft  is  not  only  absurd  but  contradictory  to  speak  of  ' 
sacrificing  the  present  generation  for  the  sake  of  posterity ;  the  moral  order  of 
the  world  is  not  so  disposed.  It  is  impossible  to  promote  the  interests  of  future 
generations  by  any  measures  injurious  to  the  present ;  and  he  who  labours  indus- 
triously to  promote  the  honour,  the  safety,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  own  Country 
by  innocent  and  lawful  means,  may  be  assured  that  he  is  contributing,  probably, 
as  much  as  the  order  of  nature  will  permit  a  private  individual,  towards  the  wel- 
fare of  all  mankind. 

**  These  hopes  of  improvement  have  survived,  in  my  breast,  all  the  calamities 
of  our  European  world,  and  are  not  extinguished  by  that  general  condition  of  na- 
tional insecurity  which  is  the  most  formidable  enemy  of  improvement^  FV>unded 
on  such  principles,  they  are,  at  least,  perfectly  innocent— they  are  such  as,  even 
if  they  were  visionary,  an  admirer  or  cultivator  of  letters  ought  to  be  pardoned 
k>r  cherishing.  Without  them,  literature  and  philosophy  can  claim  no  more 
than  the  highest  rank  among  the  amusements  and  ornaments  of  human  life. 
With  these  hopes,  they  assume  the  dignity  of  being  part  of  that  diiicipline,  under 
which  the  race  of  man  is  destined  to  proceed  to  the  highest  degree  of  civilization, 
virtue,  and  happiness,  of  which  our  nature  is  capable." 

If  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  too  sanguine  in  his  early  8i>ecula- 
tionsy  he  was  afterwards  as  much  too  easily  dislieartened.  But  it  is 
not  an  uncommon  delusion^  to  suppose  that  civilization  and  the  age 
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have  retrograded,  deviated,  or  become  stationary,  because  the  world 
does  not  proceed  according  to  our  particular  notions. 

The  Transactions  of  this  Society  published  in  London,  in  I8I99 
under  his  direction,  contain  but  one  paper  contributed  by  himself. 
The  subject  is  among  the  last  which  he  would  have  been  expected 
to  choose — a  plan  for  classifying  the  words  common  to  the  several 
dialects  of  India.  It  assuredly  would  have  been  useful,  but  nothing 
could  have  been  more  dry,  and  he  knew  nothing  of  the  Eastern  lan- 
guages. After  his  return  to  England,  he  was  requested  to  sit  for  a  bust 
of  him,  to  be  placed  in  the  Society's  library;  and  was  regarded  with 
the  reverence  due  to  one  who  was  its  chief  ornament  as  well  as  found- 
er. The  speech  of  Sir  John  Malcolm,  on  moving  the  transmission 
of  the  request  to  him,  is  given  in  the  Transactions;  but,  through  the 
delicacy  of  Sir  James,  that  part  of  it  which  more  immediately  re- 
lated to  him  is  suppressed.  This  is  a  matter  of  regret.  The  sup- 
pressed part  must  have  been  the  most  interesting.  It  cannot  have 
consisted  of  mere  eulogy.  It  must  have  sketched  the  views  and  de- 
signs of  Sir  James — the  extent  to  which  he  realized  them,  and  the 
far  greater  extent  to  which  they  remained  unexecuted, — for  the  mu- 
tual exchange  of  knowledge  between  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia. 

It  has  been  said,  that,  as  chief  criminal  judge  of  Bombay,  hjs 
charges  to  grand  juries,  and  judgments  in  trials,  were  among  the 
most  able  and  splendid  specimens  of  English  judiciary  eloquence. 
There  are  existing  in  print  no  sufficient  remains  from  which  to  de- 
cide upon  the  justice  of  this  high  praise;  but  there  is  enough  to  show 
the  care  with  which  he  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  moral 
state  of  the  native  community  within  his  jurisdiction,  his  clear  sight 
and  impassive  temper  as  a  judge,  and,  above  all,  his  sagacious,  phi- 
losophic, and,  therefore,  mild,  views  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  report  of  his  first  charge  to  the 
grand  jury  of  Bombay,  delivered  on  the  21st  of  July,  1804. 

'*  Here,  gentlemen,  I  might  cloee  mj  address.  But,  on  this  first  occasion  of 
^)eaking  to  you,  I  cannot  forbear  making  some  observations  on  other  subjects, 
which,  though  not  immediately  connected  with  any  single  law  or  any  single 
crime,  are,*  nevertheless,  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  general  administration 
of  justice.  English  judges  have  at  all  times  spoken  to  grand  juries,  and,  through 
them,  to  the  public,  in  that  tone  of  friendly  (allow  me  to  say,  of  paternal)  admo- 
nition,  which  lA  not  unbecoming  the  judicial  character.  On  my  arrival  here,  I 
conceived  itlD  be  my  first  duty  to  collect  some  information  about  the  character 
and  morality  of  the  people,  the  degree  and  kind  of  vice  prevalent  in  the  little 
community  intrusted  to  my  care:  and,  just  as  a  physician  would  first  examine  the 
book^  W  an  hospital,  so  I  first  looked  into  the  records  of  this  Court;  which,  though 
nanow,  and  liablar-lo  some  exceptions  that  I  shall  afterwards  mention,  have  at 
least  tiie  advantage  of  bein^,  as  fiir  as  they  go,  authentic. 

*^mce  the  institution  of  this  Court,  in  the  year  1796, 1  observe  that  sixty -four  per- 
^ihiive  Seen  tried  for  various  felonies;  of  whom  thirty-three  have  been  convicted. 
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t&ir^-<me  acquitted,  and  nine  have  Buffered  capital  punishment    If  I  were  to  es- 
timate the  morality  of  this  community  from  our  records  alone,  I  should  not  form 
a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  it;  for,  in  that  part  of  the  British  dominions  in  Eu- 
rope where  capital  punishment  is  much  the  least  frequent  (I  mean  in  Scotland,) 
we  know,  from  the  authority  of  Mr.  Hume,  Professor  of  Law,  at  Edinburgh,  that, 
on  an  average  of  thirty  years,  six  had  annually  suffered  death  out  of  a  population 
which  is,  probably,  not  far  from  1,800,000.    If  this  state  of  things  be  compared 
with  the  situation  of  Bombay,  where  there  have  been  three  capital  punishments 
every  two  years,  out  of  a  population  of  150,000,  the  result  is,  no  doubt,  conside- 
rably against  this  island.    But  tlio  comparison  between  a  larjge  seaport  town,  as 
this  island  may  be  called,  and  an  extensive  country,  is  not  fair:  a  more  equitable 
comparison  furnishes  a  more  favourable  result    The  same  author  (Mr.  Hume) 
tells  us  that  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  which,  with  its  port  and  suburbs,  cannot  con- 
tain a  population  much  above  100,000,  has,  on  an  average  of  twelve  years,  fur- 
nished three  executions  every  two  years.    I  believe  I  may  venture  to  say,  with- 
out any  fear  of  contradiction,  that  it  is  fortunate  and  honourable  for  a  people  to 
find  its  naorality  nearly  approactiing  to  that  of  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh, 
But  I  fear  we  cannot  make  so  favourable  an  inference  from  our  criminal  re- 
cords: here  they  are  not  so  exact  a  criterion  of  the  prevailing  moral  dtseates 
as  they  would  be  in  most  countries.    The  difference  of  manners  and  language, 
and,  perhaps,  the  hostile  prejudices  of  many  of  the  natives,  render  the  detection 
of  crimes  difficult,  and  increase  the  chances  of  total  concealment,  in  a  proportion 
which  we  eannot  exactly  calculate,  but  which  we  know  to  be  very  great    Much 
of  what  passes  among  the  lowest  natives  must  be  involved  in  a  darkness  impene- 
trable to  the  eyes  of  the  most  vigilant  police:  after  the  existence  of  a  crime  is 
ascertained,  the  same  obstacles  stand  in  the  way  of  identifying  the  criminal;  and 
even  afler   he  is  perfectly  known,  our  local  situation,  which  is  that  of  a  large 
town  in  a  small  territory,  is  that  which  an  experienced  offender  would  select  Uxt 
the  opportunity  of  concealment  and  the  facility  of  escape.    And  such  is  the  un- 
fortunate prevalence  of  the  crime  of  perjury,  that  the  hope  of  impunity  is  not  ex- 
tinguished by  the  apprehension  of  the  delinquent    If  to  this  you  add  the  supuie 
acquiescence  of  many  English  inhabitants  in  the  peculations  of  their  domestic  ser- 
vants, which,  from  an  opinion  of  the  rooted  depravity  of  the  natives,  we  seem  to 
look  upon  as  if  their  vices  were  immutable  and  inflexible,  like  the  laws  of  nature; 
and  if  you  add,  also,  those  summary  chastisements  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  al- 
most always  useless  as  examples;  you  will  not  wonder  that  I  do  not  consider  the 
records  of  the  criminal  Court  as  a  measure  of  the  guilt  of  the  community:  in- 
deed, the  universal  testimony  of  Europeans,  however  much  I  may  suspect  occa- 
sional and  partial  exaggeration,  is  an  authority  too  strong  for  me  to  struggle 
with ;  and  I  observe  that  the  accomplished  and  justly  celebrated  person  (Sir  W. 
Jones)  who  carried  with  him  to  his  country  a  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  natives, 
which  he  naturally  imbibed  in  the  course  of  his  studies — and  which  in  him, 
though  not  perfectly  rational,  was  neither  unamiable  nor  ungrateful — ^I  observe 
that  even  he,  after  long  judicial  experience,  reluctantly  confessed  their  general 
depravity.    The  prevalence  of  perjury^  which  he  strongly  states,  and  which  I 
have  myself  already  observed,  is,  perhaps,  a  more  certain  sign  of  the  generai  dU- 
solution  of  moral  principle  than  other  more  daring  and  ferocious  crimes,  much 
more  horrible  to  the  imagination,  and  of  which  the  immediate  consequences  are 
more  destructive  to  society.    For  perjury  indicates  the  absence  of  all  the  com- 
mon restraints  which  withhold  men  from  crimes:  perjury  supposes  the  absence 
of  all  fear  of  human  justice,  and  bids  defiance  to  all  human  laws;  it  supposes, 
also,  either  a  contempt  for  public  opinion,  or  (what  is  worse)  a  state  of  society 
in  which  public  opinion  has  ceased  to  brand  with  disgrace  actions  that  ought  to 
be  infamous.    It  is  an  attack  upon  religion  and  law  in  the  very  gpnt  of  their 
union  for  the  protection  of  human  society:  it  is  that  crime  which  tends  to  secure 
the  impunity  of  all  other  crimes;  and  it  is  the  only  crime  which  weakens  the 
ihandatioQ  of  every  right,  by  rendering  the  administration  of  justice,  on  which 
they  all  depend,  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible.  ^ 

**  But,  gentlemen,  though  it  be  reasonable  to  examine  the  character  of  those 
over  whom  we  have  authority,  and  to  calculate  the  mischievous  conseouences  of 
crimes— and  though  it  be  usefiil  to  spread  an  abborrente  of  these  criitros  by  just 
representations  of  their  nature  and  tendency — it  is  very  useless  and  very  unrea- 
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sonable  to  indulge  ourselves  in  childish  anger  and  childish  invective,  when  we 
are  speaking  of  the  moral  diseases  of  great  nations.  The  reasonable  questions 
always  are,  How  have  they  been  produced  1  and  how  are  they  to  be  cured  ? 

^  These  are  questions  which  all  wise  men  acknowledge  to  be  of  infinite  diffi- 
culty, even  when  we  are  content  with  those  probable  results  which  are  sufficient 
for  mere  speculation:  and  their  difficulty,  it  must  be  owned,  is  mightily  increased, 
when  we  require  that  certainty  on  which,  alone,  prudence  could  act  in  matters 
which  so  nearly  concern  the  happiness  of  multitudes  of  human  beings.  Difficult, 
however,  as  they  are,  it  is  a  difficulty  with  which  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  the 
bounden  duty  of  every  lawgiver  and  magistrate  (how*ever  humble  his  station,  and 
however  weak  his  means  of  usefulness,  or  obscure  his  sphere  of  action)  constants 
ly  and  resolutely  to  struggle ;  neither  depressed  by  disappointment,  nor  deterred 
by  enmities ;  but  considering  that  the  main  end  of  life  is  to  make  some,  at  least, 
of  the  human  race  happier,  which  is  most  effectually  done  by  making  them  bet- 
ter ;  that  many  ineffectual  attempts  must  be  made,  in  order  that  a  few  should  suc- 
ceed ;  and  that,  if  we  fail  of  increasing  the  happiness  and  virtue  of  others,  the 
very  attempt  will  constitute  our  own  happiness,  and  improve  our  own  virtue. 

'*  With  these  feelings,  I  have  not  suffered  the  short  time  which  has  elapsed 
since  I  came  to  this  country  to  pass  without  some  meditation  on  the  causes  and 
cure  of  the  moral  maladies  of  which  I  have  spoken.  My  speculations  are,  at 
present,  so  crude,  and  my  information  so  imperfect,  that  it  would  be  absurd  to 
eommunioate  my  thoughts  to  any  one:  when  they  are  more  matured,  I  may  have 
the  honour  of  laying  some  of  them  before  the  government;  and  for  such  as  w^ill 
be  best  carried  into  effect  by  the  voluntary  exertions  of  private  individuals,  I  shall 
have  the  honour  of  imparting  them  to  you. 

*'I  have  this  morning,  gentlemen,  examined  the  prison;  and  lam  happy  to 
say,  that,  considering  it  either  as  a  place  of  detention  for  the  accused,  or  for  the 
debtor,  or  as  a  place  of  punishment  for  those  who  are  convicted  of  crimes,  it  is  so 
constructed  as  to  prevent  the  loss  of  liberty  from  being  aggravated  by  any  unne- 
cessary severities.  The  sheriff  has,  however,  some  reason  to  complain  of  its  in- 
security ;  and  I  cannot  but  lament  that  it  is  not  better  adapted  for  a  house  of 
correction,  especially  as  I  have  the  strongest  repugnance  to  capital  punish- 
tnentf  and  as  I  have  no  high  opinion  of  the  efficacy  of  transportation  either 
for  reformation  or  example. 

'*The  deficiencies  of  a  prison,  as  an  instrument  of  public  policy,  are  matters  to 
be  discussed  with  coolness.  If  I  had  found  any  deficiencies  on  the  score  of  hu- 
manity towards  tlie  prisoners,  I  should  have  spoken  to  you  in  a  very  different 
tone.  I  am  persuaded  that  your  feelings  would  have  entirely  accorded  with 
mine;  convinced  that,  both  as  jurors  and  as  private  gentlemen,  you  will  always 
consider  yourselves  as  intrusted,  in  this  remote  region  of  the  earth,  with  the  ho- 
nour of  that  beloved  country,  which,  I  trust,  becomes  more  dear  to  you,  as  I  am 
sure  it  does  to  me,  during  every  new  moment  of  absence:  that,  in  your  inter- 
course with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  natives  of  India,  you  will  keep  un- 
spotted the  ancient  character  of  the  British  nation-^renowned  in  every  age,  and 
in  no  age  more  than  the  present,  for  valour,  for  justice,  for  humanity,  and  ge- 
nerosity; for  every  virtue  which  supports,  as  well  as  foe  every  talent  and  accom- 
plishment which  adorns,  human  society." 

A  famine  visited  several  provinces  of  India  in  the  summer  of  the 
same  year.  It  forms  the  chief  subject  of  bis  charge  to  the  grand 
jurj  of  Bombay  on  the  20th  of  October, 

'*  I  might  have  suffered  you  to  proceed  to  the  discharge  of  your  duty  without 
fiirtber  interhiption,  if  I  had  not  thought  it  important  to  the  interest  of  humanity 
to  embrace  this  opportunity  of  making  public  some  facts,  of  such  a  nature  that  it 
8eem«l  to  me  fit  to  promulgate  them  in  the  most  authentic  form,  and  on  the  most 
aolemn  occasion  l^iown  among  us. 

*'  When  we  are  as^mbled  to  administer  criminal  justice — ^to  perform  the  high- 
est and  most  invidious,  though  most  necessary,  functions  of  political  authority — 
it  is  consolatory  to  reflect,«and  it  cannot  be  unbecoming  to  observe,  that  the  more 
pleasing  duties  of  bounty  and  charity  have  not  been  forgotten,  awl  that  the  Bri* 
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tish  government  of  this  territoiy  ia  as  forward  to  relieve  the  miaeries  as  to  pu- 
nish the  crimes  of  its  subjects. 

**  You  must  already  have  perceived  that  I  am  about  to  speak  of  the  successful 
exertions  which  have  been  made  to  avert  the  calamities  of  famine  from  our  own 
dominioDs,  and  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  those  wretched  emigrants  who  have 
eooght  refuge  among  us  from  the  famine  which  has  laid  waste  the  neighbouring 
cootinent 

**  What  the  causes  are,  which  in  all  ag^  seem  to  have  rendered  famine  so  fre- 
quent and  so  peculiarly  severe  in  India,  is  a  question  of  great  curiosity,  and,  in- 
deed, of  great  practical  importance,  but  not  very  fit  to  be  examined  in  this  place, 
and  to  which  I  have  not  yet  the  means  of  giving  a  satisfactory  ans^^er.  One  ge- 
neral observation,  however,  I  will  venture  to  make.  The  same  unfortunate  state 
of  things  existed  among  our  ancestors  in  Europe  four  or  five  centuries  aga  The 
same  unfavourable  seasons  which  now  only  produce  scarcity,  then,  almost  uni- 
formly, produced  fiimine.  Various  causes  have,  doubtless,  contributed  to  the 
great  and  happy  change  which  has  since  taken  place,  all  of  them  connected  witli 
the  progress  of  £uropean  nations  in  the  arts,  institutions,  and  manners  of  civilized 
life;  but  the  principal  cause  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  commerce:  for  only  one  of  two 
expedients  against  dearth  can  be  imagined :  either  we  must  consume  less  food, 
or  we  must  procure  more,  and  in  general  both  must  be  combined ;  we  must  have 
recourse  both  to  retrenchment  and  to  importation.  Both  these  purposes  are  ef- 
fected by  commerce.  The  home  trade  in  giain  reduces  consumptiou;  and  this 
it  does  by  that  very  operation  of  enhancing  its  price,  which  excites  so  much  cla- 
mour nmong  the  vulgar  of  all  ranks;  and  the  foreign  trade  in  grain  makes  the 
abundance  of  one  country  supply  the  wants  of  another.  Thus  famine  is  banished 
from  what  may  properly  be  called  the  commercial  world.  So  powerful  and  so 
beneficial  are  the  energies  of  the  great  civilizing  principle  of  commerce,  which, 
counteracted  as  it  every  where  is,  by  the  stupid  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  by 
the  absurd  and  mischievous  interference  of  governments,  has  yet  accomplished 
so  great  a  revolution  in  the  condition  of  so  large  a  part  of  mankind,  as  totally  to 
exempt  them  from  the  dread  of  the  greatest  calamity  which  afflicted  their  ances- 
lorSb  Whether  commerce  could  effect  so  great  a  change  in  India,  I  shall  not  un- 
dertake to  determine.  Perhaps  there  are  physical  difficulties  which  are  insupe- 
rable; and  others,  arising  from  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  people,  which 
would  be  extremely  difiicult  to  overcome.  These,  certainly,  are  circumstances 
which  must  diminish  and  retard  such  a  beneficial  change. 

"  But  to  return  from  generalities,  in  which  I  ought  uot  perhaps  to  have  dwelt 
so  long. — You  are  well  aware  that,  from  a  partial  failure  of  the  periodical  rains 
in  18(^  and  from  a  more  complete  failure  in  1803,  a  famine  has  arisen  in  the  ad- 
joining provinces  of  India,  especially  in  the  territories  of  the  Pcishwa,  which  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  describe,  and  which  I  believe  no  man  can  truly  represent  to 
the  European  public  without  the  hazard  of  being  charged  with  extravagant  and 
incredible  fiction.  Some  of  you  have  seen  its  ravages ;  all  of  you  have  heard 
accounts  of  thera  from  accurate  observers.  I  have  only  seen  the  fugitives  who 
have  fled  befi>re  it,  and  who  have  found  an  asylum  in  this  island;  but  even  I  have 
seen  enough  to  be  convinced  that  it  is  difficult  to  overcharge  a  picture  of  Indian 
desohuion. 

"  I  shall  now  state  to  you,  from  authentic  documents,  what  has  been  done  to 
save  these  territories  from  the  miserable  condition  of  the  neighbouring  country. 
From  the  Ist  of  September,  1803,  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  imported 
or  purchased  by  government  414,000  bags  of  rice ;  and  their  remain  180,000  bags 
contracted  for,  which  are  yet  to  arrive ;  forming  an  aggregate  of  nearly  600,000 
baga,  and  amounting  to  the  value  of  50  lacks  of  rupees,  or  600,000/.  sterling. 
During  the  same  time  there  have  been  imported  by  private  merchants  408,0(X) 
bags  of  rice,  making,  in  all,  an  importation  of  1,900,000  begs,  and  amounting  in 
value  to  1,000,000/.  sterling. 

*'  The  efkctB  of  this  importation  on  the  population  of  our  own  territories  it  is 
not  Tery  difficult  to  estimate.  The  population  of  the  islands  of  Bombay,  Salsette, 
and  Caranja,  and  of  the  city  of  Surat,  I  designedly  under-estimate  at  400,000.  I 
am  entitled  to  presume,  that  if  they  had  continued  subject  to  native  governments, 
they  would  have  shared  the  fiite  of  the  neighbouring  provinces  which  still  are  so 
subject.    I  Ahaii  not  be  suspected  of  any  tendency  towards  exaggeration,  by  any 
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man  who  is  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  opposite  continent,  when  I  say  that 
in  such  a  case  an  eighth  of  that  population  must  have  perished.  Fifty  thousand 
human  beings  have  therefore  been  saved  from  death,  in  its  most  miserable  form, 
by  the  existence  of  a  British  government  in  this  island.  I  conceive  myself  en- 
titled to  take  credit  for  the  whole  benefits  of  the  importation, — for  that  which 
was  imported  by  private  merchants,  as  well  as  for  that  which  was  directly  import- 
ed by  the  government ;  because,  without  the  protection  and  security  enjoyed  un- 
der a  British  government,  that  commercial  capital  and  credit  would  not  have  ex- 
isted by  which  the  private  importation  was  effected. 

"  The  next  particular  which  I  have  to  state  relates  to  those  unhappy  refugee* 
who  have  found  their  way  into  our  territory.  From  the  month  of  March  to  the 
present  time,  such  of  them  as  could  labour  have  been  employed  in  usefbl  public 
works,  and  have  been  fed  by  government  The  monthly  average  of  these  per- 
sons since  March  is  9135  in  Bombay,  3162  in  Salsette,  and  in  Surat  a  considera- 
ble number,  though  from  that  city  I  have  seen  no  exact  returns. 

"  But  many  of  these  miserable  beings  are,  on  their  arrival  here,  wholly  una- 
ble to  earn  their  subsistence  by  any,  even  the  most  moderate,  labour.  They  ex- 
pire in  the  road  before  they  can  be  discovered  by  the  agents  of  our  charity ;  they 
expire  in  the  very  act  of  being  carried  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  receive  re- 
lief. To  obviate,  or  at  least  to  mitigate,  these  dreadful  evils,  a  Humane  Hospital 
was  established  by  government  for  the  relief  of  those  emigrants  who  were  un- 
able to  labour.  The  monthly  avAage  of  those  who  have  been  received  since 
March  into  this  hospital,  is  1030  in  Ibmbay,  about  100  at  Salsette,  and  probably 
300  at  Surat. 

"I  myself  visited  this  hospital,  in  company  with  my  excellent  friend  Dr.  Scott, 
and  I  witnessed  a  scene  of  which  the  impression  will  never  be  effaced  from  nay 
mind.  The  average  monthly  mortality  of  this  establishment  is  dreadful ;  it 
amounts  to  480.  At  first  sight  this  would  seem  to  argue  some  monstrous  defects 
in  the  plan  or  management  of  the  institution.  And  if  there  were  great  defects 
in  so  new  an  establishment,  hastily  provided  against  so  unexampled  an  evil^ 
those  who  are  accustomed  to  make  due  allowance  for  human  frailty  would  find 
more  to  lament  than  to  blame  in  such  defects.  But  when  it  is  considered  that 
almoit  all  these  deaths  occur  in  the  first  four  or  five  days  after  admission^  and 
that  scarcely  any  disease  has  been  observed  amon^  the  patients  but  the  direct 
effects  of  fiimine,  we  shall  probably  view  the  mortality  as  a  proof  of  the  deplora- 
ble state  of  the  patients,  rather  than  of  any  defects  in  the  hospital;  and  instead  of 
making  the  hospital  answerable  for  the  deaths,  we  shall  deem  it  entitled  to  credit 
for  the  life  of  every  single  survivor. 

'*  Those  who  know  me  will  need  no  assurances  that  I  have  not  made  these  ob- 
servations from  a  motive  so  unworthy  of  my  station  and  my  character  as  that  of 
paying  court  to  any  government  I  am  actuated  by  far  other  motives.  I  be- 
lieve that  knowledge  on  subjects  so  important,  cannot  be  too  widely  promulgated. 
I  believe,  if  every  government  on  earth  were  bound  to  give  an  annual  account 
before  an  audience  whom  they  respected,  and  who  knew  the  facts  of  what 
they  had  done  during  the  year  for  improving  the  condition  of  their  subjects,  that 
this  sinde  and  apparently  slight  circumstance  would  better  the  situation  of  all 
mankind ;  and  I  am  desirous  that,  if  any  British  government  of  India  should  ever, 
in  similar  calamitous  circumstances,  forget  its  most  important  and  sacred  du- 
ties, this  example  should  be  recorded  for  their  reproach  and  disgrace. 

"Upon  the  whole,  I  am  sure  that  I  considerably  understate  the  fact,  in  saying 
that  the  British  Government  in  this  island  has  saved  the  lives  of  100,000  persons ; 
and,  what  is  more  important,  that  it  has  prevented  the  greater  part  of  the  misery 
through  which  they  must  have  passed  before  they  found  refuge  in  death,  besides 
the  misery  of  all  those  who  loved  them,  or  who  depended  upon  their  care. 

"The  existence,  therefore,  of  a  British  government  in  Bombay  in  1804  has 
been  a  blessing  to  its  subjects.  Would  to  God  that  every  government  of  the 
world  could  with  truth,  make  a  similar  declaration ! 

"  Many  of  you  have  been,  and  many  will  be  intrusted  with  authority  over  mul- 
titudes of  your  fellow  creatures.  Your  means  of  doing  good  will  not,  indeed,  be 
80  great  as  those  of  which  I  have  now  described  to  you  the  employment  and  the 
cflfect;  but  they  will  be  considerable.  Let  me  hope  that  every  one  of  you  will 
be  ambitious  to  be  able  to  say  to  your  own  conscience,-^*  I  have  donesomcthingf 
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to  better  tiM  oooditioo  of  the  people  iotnieled  to  my  ceie.'  I  take  the  liberty  to 
aoure  you,  that  you  will  not  fiiid  such  reflectioas  among  the  leaet  ameable  or 
Viluible  put  of  that  store  which  you  lay  up  for  your  decIiniDg  yean. 

The  following  extract  from  his  charge  to  the  grand  jarj  on  Ibe 
19th  of  April,  1806,  throws  a  melancholy  and  instructive  light  on 
the  moral  character  and  habits  of  the  natives  of  India :— 

^  I  do  not  foresee  that  you  will  require  legal  instruction  ie  any  part  of  the 
doty  which  you  are  now  to  perform :  yet  some  of  the  oflhnces  likely  to  eome  un- 
der yoar  cognisance  are  of  so  singular,  and  others  are  of  so  heinous  a  nature,  that 
1  cannot  prevail  on  myself  altoeether  to  pass  them  over  in  siience. 

**  Amo^g  them  is  a  case  of  ca«U  murder, — a  crime  very  rare,  and  justly  consi* 
dered  as  nKMt  annatural  in  all  countries  where  its  prevalence  cannot  easily  be  ao* 
counted  for,  either  from  some  sanguinary  superstition,  or  from  the  distresses  of 
excessive  population,  or  from  misapplied  principles  of  severe  morality.  And 
even  id  these  cases,  the  life  of  the  mfant  is  usually  destroyed  at  the  moment  of 
its  birth,  before  the  mind  has  been  habituated  to  consider  it  as  a  living  being, 
b^bre  it  can  advance  its  powerful  claims  on  compassion,  before  it  can  have  cr^ 
ated  that  strong  interest  which  helpless  innocence  naturally  inspires.  The  mar* 
derevs  do  a  sort  of  homage  to  nature  by  their,  as  it  were,  confessing,  that  if  they 
were  to  leave  time  for  the  native  attractions  of  infancy  to  operate,  even  their 
hearts  would  be  subdued.  The  deliberate  merder  of  children  after  they  have 
reached  that  most  interesting  age  at  which  sensibility  and  reason  begin  to  dawn, 
is,  I  believe,  peculiar  to  this  country,  whore  it  is  much  more  prevalent  than  could 
have  before-btod  been  expected  from  a  people  among  whose  vices  that  of  active 
cruelty  is  certainly  not  to  be  numbered.  The  truth  seems  to  be,  as  I  observed 
to  you  on  a  former  occasion,  that  the  natives  of  India,  though  incapable  of  the 
cnmee  which  arise  from  violent  passions,  are,  beyond  every  other  people  of  the 
earth,  addicted  to  those  vices  which  proceed  from  the  weakness  or  natural  foel« 
ing,  and  the  almost  total  absence  of  moral  restraints.  This  observation  may,  in 
a  great  measure  account  for  that  most  aggravated  species  of  child  murder  which 
prevails  among  them.  They  are  not  actively  cruel,  but  they  are  utterly  insensible. 
They  have  less  ferocity,  perhaps,  than  most  other  nations,  but  they  have  still  less 
compession.  Among  them,  therefore,  infiincy  has  lost  its  natural  shield.  The 
palt^  temptation  of  getting  possession  of  the  few  gold  and  silver  ornaments,  with 
which  parents  in  tlus  country  load  their  infonts,  seems  sufficient  to  lead  these 
timid  and  mild  beings  to  destroy  a  child  without  pity,  without  anger,  without 
fear,  without  remorse,  with  little  apprehension  of  punishment,  and  with  no  ap- 
parent shame  on  detection.  Whether  it  would  be  wise  in  the  public  authority 
to  take  away  this  temptation  to  murder,  by  the  prohibition  of  these  ornaments 
under  a  certain  age,  is  a  question  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  decide.  It  is 
our  dn^  to  remember  that  this  abominable  crime  is  easily  committed,  and  very 
eaeily  hid ;  that,  in  our  crowded  and  fluctuating  population,  the  disa|mearanee  of 
a  poor  child  is  a  fact  not  likely  to  excite  much  attention ;  that  this,  therefore,  is 
a  subject  which  requires  all  the  vigilance  of  the  public,  and  deserves  the  most 
I  investigation  in  a  criminal  court.*' 


One  of  the  moet  carious  incidents  in  judicial  history  occurred  in 
the  caae  of  two  British  officers^  Lieutenants  Macguire  and  Cautjr, 
hraogbt  up  to  receive  judgment  from  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Two 
Dntchmen  had  become  objects  of  anionosity  to  those  officers,  in  eon* 
aeqaence  of  legal  proceedings,  which,  if  not  vindictive  on  the  part 
of  the  former,  were  ruinous  to  the  latter.  The  officers,  in  a  state  of 
dmoken  excitement,  resolved  to  waylay  and  assault  the  Dutchmen. 
The  latter  took  a  different  route  on  the  evening  in  question  from 
that  which  thej  were  expected  to  take,  escaped  attack,  and  prose- 
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eated  Lieutenants  Macgnire  and  Gantj  fof  the  olfence  df  tybig  iri 
wait  with  the  intent  to  murder.  The  jury  found  the  offenders 
guilty,  and  they  were  brought  up  for  judgment  Sir  James  thus 
addressed  them : — 

"Bryan  Mscguire  and  George  Cauty,  yon  have  been  convicted  of  the  ofience 
of  conspiring  to  waylay  and  assault  by  night  two  unarmed  foreigners,  John  and 
Jacob  Vandersloot;  and  it  appears  that  you  lay  in  wait  for  them  to  execute  3rour 
design,  with  the  assistance  of  two  other  persons,  all  of  you  armed  with  biudgeons^ 
pistols,  or  moskets.  Your  avowed  motive  for  this  project  of  barbarous  revenge 
was,  that  one  of  these  foreign  gentlemen  had  brought  an  action  against  one  of 
you  in  this  court 

^  The  observations  which  you  have  now  made  on  the  evidence  in  support  of 
this  charge  would  have  been  too  late,  even  if  they  bad  been  new  or  important* 
I  am  not  the  jndge  of  evidence;  that  is  the  province  of  the  jury;  and  afWr  their 
▼erdict,  I  can  see  only  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  only  with  their  ears.  But,  in 
iact,  you  have  now  only  repeated  the  observations  which  you  made  on  your  trial, 
which  I  then  stated  to  the  jury,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  they  did  well  to  di*^ 
regard. 

**  It  is  now,  therefore,  my  duty  to  pronounce  the  judgment  of  this  court  upon 
you;  and  I  should  content  myself  with  the  above  short  statement  of  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  your  offence,  if  I  were 'not  induced  to  make  a  few  observa* 
tioDS,  by  some  faint  hope  of  being  useful  to  you,  and  by  a  strong  sense  of  the  duty 
which  any  man  of  experience  owes  to  the  numerous  inexperienced  young  men, 
such  as  I  see  around  me,  who  are  deprived  so  early  of  parental  guidance;  and 
who  may  see,  iu  yomr  deplorable  but  most  instructive  example,  how  easily  convi- 
viality may  deffenerMe  into  excess,  and  how  infallibly  habitual  excess,  with  its 
constant  attendant,  bad  society,  leads  to  such  unhappy  situations  as  that  in  which 
you  now  stand. 

**I  know  that  the  bmtisli  vice  of  drunkenness,  with  all  the  noisy  and  turbulent 
▼ices  which  follow  it)  her  train,  has  a  false  exterior  of  spirit  and  manlinese,  which 
sometimes  seduces  weak  and  ignorant  boys.  Not  Ihat  this  can  be  said  in  the 
present  case.  A  plan  for  ovcrpoweruig  two  defenceless  men  under  cover  of  dark- 
ness, with  more  than  dooble  their  numbers,  armed  with  deadly  weapons,  can 
have  nothing  attractive  to  any  but  such  as  are  'the  stain  of  manhood  and  of 
arms.* 

**  But  I  know  that  the  mischievous  character  from  which  such  acts  spring; 
sometimes  dazsles  and  allures  inexperienced  eyes.  Let  me  rub  off  a  little  of  the 
varnish  which  hides  from  them  its  deformity.  A  disposition  to  engage  in  quarreln 
and  broils  is  not,  as  they  may  suppose,  a  mere  excess  of  martial  spirit,  which  is 
to  actuate  them  on  greater  occasions.  It  is  the  very  reverse  of  it:  it  is  as  unmi* 
litary  as  it  is  unsocial  and  immoral^;  it  is  an  offence  against  the  first  principle 
which  holds  armies  togethef;  it  is  a  violation  of  that  prompt,  eager,  active  obcKli- 
•nce  to  authority,  far  more  necessary  in  armies  than  in  any  other  bodies  of  men, 
and  without  which  they  must  speedily  degenerate  into  a  ferocious  rabble.  One 
of  the  greatest  and  wisest  of  men  has,  in  one  comprehensive  sentence,  concen-» 
trated  every  thing  that  can  be  said  on  the  relation  of  an  army  to  the  internal  or- 
der of  the  state:  *  An  armed  disciplined  body  is  dangerous  to  liberty;  an  armed 
undisciplined  body  is  dangerous  to  society  itself.' 

"Much  more  is  this  turbulent  disposition  inconsistent  with  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  a  British  soldier.  That  which  distinguishes  him  not  only  fVom  a  mere  rufl 
fian,  but  from  a  mercenary  slave,  is,  that  he  has  taken  up  arms  to  protect  the 
rights  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  tn  preserve  the  public  quiet.  He  is  an  armed 
minister  of  the  laws,  and  we  expect  from  him  a  peculiar  affection  and  veneration 
for  those  unarmed  laws  and  magistrates  whom  he  has  girt  on  his  sword  to  guard. 
Every  true  soldier  must  have  too  great  a  reverence  for  the  noble  virtue  of  cou- 
rage, to  sully  and  degrade  it  in  the  wretched  frays  of  sottish  ruffians.  It  ia  re- 
tired for  nobler  objects:  he  will  not  prostitute  it  on  such  ignoble  and  vile  occa- 
SKNM.  True  courage  is  too  serious,  too  grave,  too  proud  a  quality  to  endure  such 
degradation. 
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**  Sacfa  vkes  are  most  UDofficerlike»  because  they  an  most  un^fentlomtnliksu 
As  loQg  as  coorage  continues  to  be  one  of  tlie  distinctive  qualities  of  a  ffentleman,. 
so  ioo^  roufit  the  profession  of  arms  be  regarded  as  the  depositary  and  guardian 
of  all  the  feelings  and  principles  which  constitute  that  character.  A  gentlemaa 
is  a  man  of  more  refined  feelings  and  manners  than  his  fellow  men.  Aa  officer 
ia^  or  ought  to  be,  peculiarly  and  eminently  a  gentleman.  But  there  is  nothing 
80  low  Slid  vulgar  as  the  fame  of  a  bully,  and  the  renown  of  midnight  brawls. 
They  imply  every  quality  of  a  highwayman  but  his  courage,  and  they  veryofteoi 
lead  to  hie  Ate. 

"Is  considering  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  you,  I  observe  that  yonboikl 
•one  hopes  of  mercy  on  your  diaroissal  from  the  service  by  a  court  martial  fer 
other  ofl^nces.  As  these  offences  have  proceeded  from  the  same  wretched  vice 
of  disposition  which  has  placed  you  at  this  bar,  I  am  not  unwilling  to  consider- 
them  as  part  of  the  visitation  which  your  mischievous  turbulence  has  brouglit 
upon  yoo,  and,  therefore,  as  some  justification  for  mild  punishment  to  a  court 
which  eagerly  looks  oat  fer  such  justifications.  It  has  been  my  fate  in  this. place 
to  be  obliged  to  justify  the  lenity,  rather  than  the  severity,  of  the  penalties,  ittr 
flicted  here.  I  think  it  is  likely  to  continue  sa  I  have  more  confiaeoce  in  the 
certainty  than  in  the  severity  of  punishment  I  conceive  it  to  be  the  first  duly 
of  a  criminal  judge  to  exert  and  to  strain  every  faculty  of  his  mind  to  discover^ 
in  every  case,  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  punishment  that  may  be  eflectusl 
for  the  ends  of  amendment  and  example.  I  consider  every  pang  of  the  criminal, 
sot  necessary  fer  these  objects,  as  a  crime  in  the  judge ;  and  in  conformity  with  these 
principles,  I  was  employed  in  considering  the  mildest  judgment  which  public  daty 
wouki  suf^r  me  to  pronounce  on  you,  when  I  learned,  from  undoubted  authoritv, 
that  your  thoughts  towards  me  were  not  quite  of  the  same  nature.  J  was  credi* 
biy,  or  rather  certainly,  informed,  that  you  had  admitted  into  your  minds  the  des- 
pemte  project  of  destroying  your  awn  lives  at  the  bar  where  you  stand*,  and  of 
signalizing  your  suicide  by  the  previous  destruction  of  at  least  one  of  your  judges. 
Ifthat  murderous  project  had  been  executed,  I  should  have  been  the  first  British 
magistrate  who  ever  stained  with  his  blood  the  bench  on  which  he  sat  to  administer 
justice.  Bat  I  never  can  die  better  tlian  in  the  discbarge  of  my  duty.  When  I 
accepted  the  office  of  a  minister  of  justice,  I  knew  that  I  must  be  unpopular 
among  the  enemies  of  justice;  I  knew  that  I  ought  to  despise  unpopularity  and 
slander,  and  even  death  itself.  Thank  <iod,  I  do  despise  them ;  and  I  solemnly 
assure  you  that  I  feel  more  compassion  for  the  gloomy  and  desperate  state  of  mind 
which  could  harbour  such  projects,  than  resentment  for  that  part  of  them  which 
was  directed  against  myself. 

**  It  is  my  duty  to  remind  you,  that  your  despair  is  premature  and  groondlesBL 
At  your  age,  in  a  new  society,  where  you  may  not  be  tbllowed  by  the  memory  of 
your  faults,  you  may  yet  atone  for  them,  and  regain  that  station  in  society  to  which 
the  feod  hopes  of  your  unfortunate  relations  had  probably,  at  parting,  destined 
you.  The  road  which  leads  back  to  character  and  honour  is,  and  ouffht  to  be, 
steep;  but  ought  not  to  be,  and  is  not,  inaccessible.  On  the  other  hand,  if  any  of 
the  comrades  of  your  excesses  be  present,  any  of  those  who  have  been  arrested 
on  the  brink  of  destruction  by  their  penitence,  or  by  their  timely  fears,  or  by  for- 
tunate accidents,  or  by  the  mercy  of  others^  I  most  earnestly  conjure  them  never 
to  foivet  the  situation  in  which  they  this  day  see  you.  Let  those  who  staud,  take 
heed  lest  they  fall.  The  declivity  is  slippery  from  the*place  where  they  stand  tA 
that  where  you  lie  prostrate. 

^  I  sfaoula  consider  myself  as  indelibly  disgraced,  if  a  thought  of  your  projects 
against  me  were  to  influence  my  judgment  That,  hewever,  1  believe,  you  your- 
selves will  scarcely  suppose. 

*<Tho  judgment  of  this  court  is,  that  you,  the  said  Bryan  Macguire  and  George 
Canty,  be,  for  this  your  c^ence,  imprisoned  in  the  jail  of  Bombay  for  twelve  car 
lendar  months.** 

The  folloviring  note  on  this  singular  circumstance  appeared  in  the 
Bombay  Courier: — 

"The  Recorder's  private  information  of  this  atrocious  and  almost  incredible 
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project  must,  of  course,  have  been  confidential,  and,  therefore,  can  never  be  diip 
eloeed.  Many  gentlemen  saw  in  the  hands  of  the  sberifT  the  arms  which  had 
been  seized  on  one  of  the  prisoners,  (B.  Macguire:)  they  consisted  of  four  pistols 
of  various  dfmensions,  three  of  them  double  ^rrelled,  in  a  case  made  to  resemble 
a  writing  desk,  which  he  had  with  him  in  court  on  the  day  of  his  trial,  under 
pretence  of  carrying  his  papers.  Tbe{>istoIs  were  loaded  with  slugs,  in  a  man- 
ner for  which,  in  this  island,  it  is  not  easy  to  assign  an  innocent  motive.** 

There  is  reason  to  believe,  from  other  sources  of  informationi  that 
the  communication  made  to  Sir  James  was  a  misapprehension;  that 
Macguire  protested  against  the  remotest  idea  of  such  a  purpose;  that 
he  submitted  to  inspection  his  writing  desk,  which,,  from  sieve  sia- 
gularity,  he  had  caused  to  be  so  constructed  as  to  serve  the  double 
purpose  of  a  writing  desk  and  pistol  case;  and  that  the  pistols  which 
it  contained  were  not  charged.  He  some  years  afterwards  attracted 
much  notice  in  Dublin,  by  his  peculiarities  of  manner  and  costume. 
His  great  ambition  was  to  be  a  point-blank  pistol  duellisti  and  he 
gave  the  most  eccentric  and  unequivocal  evidence  of  his  skill.  But 
his  disposition  was  not  quarrelsome;  he  was  good*tempered  in  pri* 
Tate  society  with  his  acquaintance;  his  duels  arose,  for  the  most 
part,  from  rival  pretensions;  and  the  fact,  that  of  the  many  in  which 
he  WU9  engaged,  not  one  proved  fatal,  was  ascribed,  by  those  who 
knew  him,  to  his  forbearance  and  humanity.  There  are  some  im- 
probable eircumstances  in  the  version  above  cited.  If  the  commu- 
nication was  made  to  Sir  James  before  he  began  to  pronounce  judg- 
ment, il  appears  to  have  been  an  inconceivable  imprudence  to  remain 
graluitotMly  exposed,  even  for  a  second,  to  assassination;  if  it  was 
made  to  him  in  the  course  of  his  address,  and  he  believed  that  the 
purpose  of  a  crime  so  heinous  to  have  been  really  entertained,  the 
impunity  of  the  criminals,  and  the  lenity  of  the  sentence,  was  not 
magnanimity,  but  weakness. 

The  following  is  his  farewell  charge,  delivered  on  the  20th  of 
July,  1811:— 

**  Gentlemen  of  the  Grand  Jury, 

**  The  present  calendar  is  unfortunately  remarkable  for  the  number  and  enor- 
mity of  crimes. 

••  To  what  cause  we  are  to  impute  the  very  uncommon  depravity  which  bss, 
in  various  forms,  during  the  last  twelve  months,  appeared  before  this  court,  it  is 
difficult,  and  perhaps  impossible,  to  determine.  But  the  length  of  this  calendar 
may  probably  be,  in  a  great  measure,  ascribed  to  the  late  commendable  disuse  of 
irregular  punishment  at  the  office  of  police;  so  that  there  is  not  so  much  an  in- 
crease of  crimes  as  of  regular  trials. 

"  To  frame  and  maintain  a  system  of  police,  warranted  bv  law,  vigorous  enough 
for  protection,  and  with  sufficient  legal  restraints  to  afford  a  security  against  op- 
pression, must  be  owned  to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty  in  the  crowded, 
ntixed  and  shifting  population  of  a  great  Indian  sea-port  It  is  no  wonder,  then, 
that  there  should  be  defects  in  our  system,  both  in  the  efficacy  of  its  regulations 
and  the  legality  of  its  principles:  and  this  may  be  mentioned  with  the  more  li- 
ber^, becauae  these  defects  have  originated  long  before  the  time  of  any  one  now 
inaathority;  and  have  rather,  indeed,  ariaen  fVom  the  operation  of  time  and  chance 
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\  ioBtitotkMM*  th»ii  from  the  &ult  of  any  individiiaL  Tho  sabject  iias  of 
late  occopied  much  of  my  attention.  Government  have  been  pleasod  to  permit 
me  to  la/  my  thooffhts  before  tbem;  a  permiwion  of  which  I  shall  in  a  few  dayi 
avail  myself;  and  I  hope  that  my  diligent  inquirer  and  long  reflection  raav  ooo- 
triboteaomewhat  to  aid  their  judgment  in  the  efltabliahment  of  a  police  which  may 
be  kgal,  vigorous,  and  unoppressive. 

"  £  reviewing  the  adminiatration  of  law  in  this  place  ainee  I  have  pretidod 
here,  two  ciieymstances  present  themselvesi  which  appear  to  deserve  a  pahlie 
ezplanatiaD. 

**  The  first  relates  to  the  principles  adopted  by  the  court  in  cases  of  commercial 
insolvency. 

**  In  India,  no  law  compels  the  equal  distribotimi  of  the  goods  of  an  insolvent 
aerehant;  we  have  no  system  of  bankrupt  laws. 

**  The  oonaeqQence  is  too  well  known.  Every  mercantile  fcilare  has  pradaced 
a  disrepatable  scramble,  in  which  no  individual  could  be  blamed ;  because,  if  he 
were  to  forego  his  rights,  they  would  not  be  sacrificed  ta  eooitable  diviaioo,  but 
to  the  claims  of  a  competitor  no  better  entitled  than  himselr.  A  few  have  reoo- 
ferad  all,  and  the  rest  have  lost  all.    Nor  was  this  the  worst 

**  Opalent  oommerctal  houses,  either  present  or  well  serred  by  vigilant  agents^ 
•Imost  always  foresaw  insolvency  in  such  time  as  to  secure  themselves.  But  old 
flffioefa»  widowa,  and  orphans  in  Europe,  could  know  nothing  of  the  decaying  cre- 
dit of  their  Indian  bankers,  and  they  had  no  agents  but  those  bankers  themselves: 
they,  therefore,  were  the  victims  of  every  feilure.  The  rich  generally  saved 
what  was  of  little  consequence  to  them,  and  the  poor  almost  constantly  lost  their  all. 
These  scenes  have  frequently  been  witnessed  in  various  parts  of  India*  They 
have  formerly  occurred  here.  On  the  death  of  one  unfortunate  gentleman*  since 
I  have  been  here,  the  evil  was  rather  dreaded  than  felt 

''Soon  after  my  arrival,  I  laid  before  the  British  merchants  of  this  island  a 
pisn  for  the  equal  distribution  of  insolvent  estates,  of  which  accident  then  pre- 
vented the  adoption.  Since  that  time,  the  principle  of  the  plan  has  been  adopted 
in  several  cases  of  actual  or  of  apprehended  insolvency,  by  a  conveyance  of  the 
whole  estate  to  trustees,  for  the  equal  benefit  of  all  the  creditors.  Some  dispo- 
sitioD  to  adopt  similar  arrangements  appears  of  late  to  manifest  itself  in  Europe; 
and  certainly  nothing  can  be  better  adapted  to  the  present  dark  and  unquiet  con* 
ditioB  of  the  commercial  world.  Wherever  they  are  adopted  early,  they  are  like- 
ly to  prevent  bankruptcy.  A  very  intelligent  merchant  justly  observed  to  me, 
that,  onder  such  a  system,  the  early  disclosure  of  embarrassment  wouid  not  be 
attended  with  that  shame  and  danger  which  usually  produce  concealment  and 
final  rain.  In  all  cases,  and  at  every  period,  such  arrangements  would  limit  the 
evils  of  bankruptcy  to  the  least  possible  amount 

*^It  cannot,  therefore,  be  matter  of  wonder  that  a  Court  of  justice  should  pn^ 
tect  such  a  system  with  all  the  weight  of  their  opinion,  and  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  their  legal  power. 

**  I  by  no  means  presume  to  blame  thoso  creditors  who,  on  the  first  proposal  of 
this  experiment,  withheld  their  consent,  and  preferred  tbe  assertion  of  their  le- 
gal rightSL  They  had,  I  dare  say,  been  ill  used  by  their  debtors,  who  might  per- 
sonally be  entitled  to  no  indulgence  from  themi,  It  is  too  much  to  require  of 
men,  that,  under  the  influence  of  cruel  disappointment  and  very  just  resentment, 
they  sboald  estimate  a  plan  of  public  utility  in  the  same  manner  with  a  dispas- 
siooate  and  disinterested  spectator.  But  experience  and  reflection  will  in  time 
teach  them,  that,  in  seeking  to  gratify  a  just  resentment  against  a  culpable  in- 
solvent, they,  in  fhct,  direct  their  hostility  against  the  unofiending  and  helpless 
part  of  their  fellow-creditors. 

''One  defi^t  in  tliis  voluntary  system  of  bankrupt  laws  roust  be  owned  te  be 
considerable :  it  is  protected  by  no  penalties  against  the  fraudulent  concealment 
of  proper^.  There  is  nosabstitute  for  such  penalties,  but  the  determined  and 
vigilant  integrity  of  trastees.  I  have,  therefore,  with  pleasure,  seen  that  doty 
Qwlertafcen  by  European  gentlesMB  of  character  and  station.  Besides  the  great 
considerations  of  justice  uid  humanity  to  the  creditora,  I  will  confess  that  I  am 
fiatified  by  tbe  interference  of  English  gentlemen  to  prevent  tbe  fidl  of  eminent 
or  ancient  comraercval  femiliee  among  the  natives  of  India* 
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«*The  second  elrcumatuice  which  I  think  myielf  now  bound  to  explain,  re* 
Ifttes  to  the  dispensation  of  penal  law. 

^  Since  my  arrival  here,  in  May,  1804,  the  punishment  of  death  has  not  beea 
inflicted  by  this  Court 

"Now,  the  popalation  subject  to  our  jurisdiction,  either  locally  or  peraonaUy, 
cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  200,000  persons. 

'*  Whether  any  evil  consequence  has  yet  arisen  from  so  unusual  ^«nd  in  the 
Britiaii  dominions  unexampled)  a  circumstance  as  the  disuse  of  capital  pontsh? 
ment,  for  so  long  a  period  as  seven  years,  among  a  population  so  considerable,  in 
a  question  which  you  are  entitled  to  ask,  and  to  which  I  have  the  aieans  of  aC^ 
folding  you  a  satisfactory  answer. 

**  The  criminal  records  go  back  to  the  year  1756. 

"From  May,  1756,  to  May,  1763,  the  capital  convictions  amoonted  to  Ml,  awl 
the  executions  were  forty-seven.  The  annual  average  of  persons  who  suffered 
death  was  almost  seven,  and  the  annual  average  of  capital  crimes  ascertained  U» 
have  been  perpetrated  was  nearly  twenty. 

<*From  May,  1604,  to  May,  1811,  there  have  been  109  capital  oonvictiona. 
The  annual  average,  therefore,  of  capital  crimes,  legally  proved  to  have  been, 
perpetrated  during  that  period,  is  between  fifteen  and  sixteen.  During  this  pe- 
riod there  has  been  no  capital  execution. 

*'  But  as  the  population  of  this  island  has  much  more  than  doubled  during  tb« 
last  fifty  years,  the  annual  aversjge  of  eapital  convictions  during  the  last  seam- 
years  ou^ht  to  have  been  forty,  in  order  to  show  the  same  proportion  of  criaM* 
nality  with  that  of  the  first  seven  years.  But  between  1756  and  1763,  the  wHU^ 
tary  force  was  comparatively  small.  A  few  factories  or  small  ports  only  depended 
on  tbis  government  Between  1804  and  1811,  500  Ewropean  officers,  and  pv»- 
bably  4000  European  soldiers,  wero  scattered  over  extensive  terriloriesw  Thoogk 
honour  and  morality  be  powerful  aids  of  law  with  respect  to  the  first  class,  and 
military  discipline  with  respect  to  the  second,  yet  it  might  have  been  expected^ 
as  experience  has  proved,  that  the  more  violent  enormities  would  be  perpetrated 
by  the  European  soldiery,  uneducated  and  sometimes  depraved  as  many  of  theo^ 
most  originally  be,  often  in  a  state  of  mischievous  idleness,  commanding,  in  spite 
of  all  care,  the  means  of  intoxication,  and  corrupted  by  contempt  for  the  feelings 
and  rights  of  the  natives  of  this  country. 

^  If  these  circumstances  be  considered,  it  will  appear  that  the  capital  crimes, 
committed  during  the  last  seven  years,  with  no  capital  execution,  have,  in  prcH^ 
portion  to  the  population,  not  been  much  more  than  a  third  of  those  committed  ii» 
the  first  seven  years,  notwithstanding  the  infliction  of  death  on  forty-eeven  per-^ 
sons. 

"The  intermediate  periods  lead  tathe  same  results. 

**  This  number  of  capital  crimes  in  any  one  of  these  periods,  does  not  appear  to« 
be  diminished  either  by  the  capital  executions  of  the  same' period,  or  of  that  im- 
mediately preceding.    They  bear  no  assignable  proportion  to  each  other. 

"  In  tlie  seven  years  imniediately  preceding  the  last,  which  were  chiefly  in  the- 
presidency  of  my  learned  predecessor,  Sir  William  Syer,  tliere  was  a  very  re- 
markable diminution  of  capital  punishroent&  The  average  fell  from  about  four 
in  each  year,  which  was  that  of  the  seven  years  before  Sir  William  Syer,  to» 
somewhat  less  than  two  in  each  year.  Yet  the  eapital  convictions  were  dimi- 
nished about  one-third. 

**The  punishment  of  death  is  principally  intended  to  prevent  the  more  vidoit 
and  atrocious  crimes. 

**  From  May,  1797,  there  were  eighteen  convictions  for  murder,  of  which  i 
omit  two,  as  of  a  very  particular  kind.  In  that  period  there  were  twelve  capital 
executions. 

'*  From  May,  1804,  to  May,  1811,  there  were  six  convictions  for  murder,  omlU 
ting  one  which  was  considered  by  the  jury  as  in  substance  a  case  of  manalaogh- 
ter  with  some  aggravation.  The  murders  in  the  former  period  were,  therefim, 
very  nearly  as  tliree  to  one  to  those  in  the  latter,  in  which  no  capital  punishmeut 
was  inflicted. 

*'From  the  number  of  convictions,  I,  of  course,  exclude  those  cases  where  the 
prisoner  escaped;  whether  he  owed  his  safety  to  defective  proof  of  his  ^ilt,  or  to 
a  legal  objection.    This  cannot  aflfect  the  justness  of  a  comparative  estimate,  be- 
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ctOBe  the  proportion  of  criminalB  who  escape  on  legal  objections  before  txrartaDf 
the  aame  kw,  meet,  m  any  long  period,  be  nearly  the  same. 

"But  if  the  two  eaaes»«-«ne  where  a  formal  irerdict  of  morder,  witfi  a  raoom- 
meBdatioB  to  mercy,  waa  intended  to  represent  an  aggravated  raanslanfiiiter;  and 
the  other  ef  a  aoan  who  escaped  by  a  repognancy  in  Uie  indictment,  where,  how- 
ever,  the  flicte  were  more  near  manslaughter  than  marder, — ^be  added,  then  the 
nerderi  of  the  last  seven  years  will  be  eight,  while  those  of  the  former  seven 
years  will  be  sixteen. 

^Thissnmll  experiment  has,  therefore,  been  made  without  any  diminution  of 
the  security  of  the  lives  and  property  of  men.  Two  hundred  thousand  men  have 
been  governed  for  seven  years  without  a  capital  punishment,  and  without  any 
increase  of  crimes.  If  any  experience  has  been  acquired,  it  has  been  safely  and 
innocently  gained. 

*^It  was;,  indeed,  impossible  that  the  trial  could  ever  have  done  harm.  It  was 
made  on  no  avowed  principle  of  impunity  or  even  lenity.  It  was  in  its  nature  gra- 
daal,  subject  to  cautious  reconsideration  in  every  new  instance,  and  easily  capable 
of  being  altoTOther  changed  on  the  least  appearance  of  danger.  Though  the  ge- 
neral result  be  rather  remarkable,  yet  the  usual  maxims  which  regulate  judicial 
diseretion  have  in  a*very  great  majority  of  cases  been  pursued.  The  instances 
of  deviation  from  those  maxims  scarcely  amount  to  a  twentieth  of  the  whole  con- 
victiona. 

**  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  society  to  inflict  the  punishment  of  death  on 
anormoas  crimes,  wherever  an  inferior  punishment  is  not  sufficient  I  consider 
it  as  a  mere  modificatioB  of  the  right t>f  self-defence,  which  may  as  justly  be  ex* 
eroised  in  deterring  from  attack,  as  in  repelling  it 

"  I  abstain  from  the  discussions  in  which  benevolent  and  enlightened  men 
have^  on  more  sober  principles,  endeavoured  to  show  the  wisdom  of,  at  least, 
confining  the  punishment  of  death  tolJie  highest  x^lass  of  crimes.  I  do  not  even 
prasnme,  in  this  place,  to  give  an  opinion  regarding  the  attempt  which  has  been 
made  by  one  whom  I  consider  as  among  the  wisest  and  most  virtuous  men  of  the 
piosent  age,  to  render  the  letter  of  our  penal  laws  more  conformable  to  its  prac* 
tice.  My  only  object  is  to  show,  that  no  evil  has  hitherto  resulted  from  the  ex* 
eiciee  of  judicial  discretion  in  this  Coort  I  speak  with  the  less  reserve,  because 
the  present  sessions  are  likely  to  afiford  a  test  which  will  determine  whether  I 
have  been  actuated  by  weakness  or  by  ^rmness,  by  fantastic  scruples  and  irra- 
tional feelings,  or  by  a  calm  and  steady  view  to  what  appeared  to  me  the  highest 
interests  of  society. 

**!  have  been  induced  to  make  these  explanations  by  the  probability -of  this 
being  the  last  time  of  my  addressing  a  grand  jury  from  this  place. 

"His  Majes^  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  approve  of  my  return  to  Great 
Britain,  which  the  atate  of  my  health  has  for  some  time  rendered  very  desirable. 
It  ia  therefore  probable,  though  not  certain,  that  I  may  begin  my  voyage  before 
the  next  sessions. 

''In  that  case,  gentlemen,  I  now  have  the  honour  to  talte  my  leave  of  ^ou,  with 
those  serious  thoughts  that  natarally  arise  at  the  close  of  every  great  division  of 
haman  life ;  with  the  most  ardent  and  unmixed  wishes  for  the  welfare  of  the  com- 
munity with  which  I  have  been  for  so  many  years  connected  by  an  honourable 
tie;  and  with  thanks  to  you,  gentlemen,  for  the  assistance  which  many  of  you 
have  often  afibrded  me  in  the  discharge  of  duties,  which  are  necessary,  indeed, 
and  saerod;  but  which,  to  a  single  judge,  iu  a  recent  Court,  and  small  society, 
are  peculiarly  arduous,  invidious,  and  painful." 

Fronri  this  interesting  discourse^  it  appears  that  the  views  and 
principles  of  criminal  jurisprudence,  urged  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  had  already  bnen  acted  on 
by  him  as  a  judge;  and  thus  rested  not  only  upon  his  meditations,  but 
upon  his  experience. 

The  following  address  from  the  grand  jury  was  presented  (o  him 
by  the  foreman : — 


n  MOTIOl  OF  THB  UfM,  waiTiiraSy      ^ 

«My  Lord, 
**  We,  the  Grand  Jury,  have  learned  with  regret,  by  the  valedictory  charge 
delivered  to  us  at  the  commencroent  of  these  seeBions,  that  the  coonexion  which 
has  fbr  seven  years  subsisted  between  your  lordship  and  us,  in  the  administra* 
tioii  of  public  justice,  is  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.  But  we  trust  that  those  splen* 
did  talents,  which  have  rendered  your  lordship  so  conspicuous  among  the  eminent 
men  of  the  present  tiroes,  will  soon  be  called  forth  for  the  public  service  in  a 
more  extended  sphere. 

^AatL  mark  of  respect,  we  request  you  will  do  us  the  honour  to  sit  ibr  your 
portrait,  which  we  are  desirous  of  placing  in  the  hall  where  you  have  so  long 
presided  with  such  distinguished  ability ;  and,  with  cordial  wishes  for  your  sa£ 
return  to^our  native  country,  wo  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"My  Lord, 
**  Your  lordship's  obedient  servants, 

"W.T.MOHBT, 

•«  Grand  Jkary  Room,  IQth  July,  1811.  **  Foreman.^ 

The  following  answer  tvas  returned  by  Sir  James: — 

**  Bombay,  llth  Jtdy,  1811. 
••Sir> 
**  I  request  that  you  will  present  my  grateAil  acknowledgments  to  the  grand 
juiy  for  the  address  with  which  they  havo  honoured  me. 

^Conscious  rectitude  must  often  be  the  sole  support  of  a  magistrate,  whose 
most  unpopular  duties  may  be  the  most  useful ;  but  it  would  betray  unbeoomiug 
confidence  to  be  indifierent  to  the  deliberate  and  final  approbation  of  a  body  m 
gentlemen,  most  of  whom  have  been  long  and  near  observers  of  my  ofiScial  con- 
duct; and  who,  both  from  their  private  character  and  their  public  functions,  are 
entitled  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  community. 

"  However  humbly  I  may  estimate  my  understanding,  and  how  much  soever  I 
must,  therefore,  question  the  justness  of  your  commendations,  I  cannot  doubt  their 
sincerity.  Flattery  is  not  an  English  vice,  and  there  can  be  no  motive  to  flatter 
a  person  from  whom  nobody  has  any  thing  to  hope. 

"  I  must,  then,  ascribe  tiie  partiality  which  has  dictated  these  praises  to  your 
long  observation  of  a  quality  which  1  may  claim  for  myself  without  hesitaticAi  and 
without  presumption, — a  most  earnest  desire  to  administer  justice  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  and  humanity. 

**  In  that  conviction,  I  receive  these  praises  as  a  higher  honour  than  if  I  had 
presumed  to  think  them  mere  strictly  just 

*'  As  soon  as  I  roach  Great  Britain,  I  shall  take  measures  for  complying  with  the 
desire,  so  honourable  to  me,  which  the  grand  jury  have  been  pleased  to  express. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
"Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

'*  Jambs  MACKiirroaL** 

The  chief  occupation  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  besides  the  en« 
gagements  already  stated,  was  writing  what  has  be^n  described  by 
himself  as  '^  A  Sketch  of  his  Life."  It  is  said  that  he  also  not  only 
projected,  but  commenced^  whilst  in  India,  the  *' History  of  England," 
beginning  with  the  Revolution.  This  idea  seems  to  have  been  up- 
permost in  his  mind  from  an  earlier  period.  Upon  his  change 
of  political  opinion,  he  professed  himself  a  Whig  of  1688,  and  took 
every  opportunity  of  eulogizing  the  great  transaction  of  that  pe- 
riody  and  the  character  of  William  III.  This  really  great,  but  not 
faultleas  prince — what  prince  or  man  was  ever  faultless? — became 
the  god  of  his  idolatry.  By  exalting  William  and  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  he  di^uised  from  himself  his  change  of  principles,  identified 
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hk  own  character  with  the  character  of  the  RcvolutioD,  and  worked 
himself  ODCoosciottsly  into  a  retrospective  partisan,  bj  way  of 
proving,  that  the  man  who  renounced  the  principles  of  the  ''  Vindi- 
cise  Galiicsy"  was  still  the  friend  of  freedom.  This  bias  of  his  ideas 
will  be  discerned  in  the  present  volume.  Writing  as  an  historian^  be 
assigns  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  same  faultless  constitution  of 
mind,  the  same  incredible  perfection  of  virtue,  the  same  impossible 
iuperiority  to  ambition  and  interest — to  human  passions  and  n¥>- 
tives, — with  which  he  invested  his  hero  when  writing  anonjmouslj 
in  the  **  Monthly  Review.'' 

Sir  James  wrote  but  little  if  any  portion  of  his  history  before  his 
return  to  Europe.  It  is  said,  however^  that  he  sketched  in  India, 
and  on  hb  way  home,  characters  of  some  of  the  leading  personages 
who  were  to  figure  in  his  work.  These  sketches  were  either  lost  by 
himself,  or  stolen  by  some  person  who  had  access  to  bis  papers.  He 
learned,  after  some  timci  that  they  were  ofiered  for  sale  in  France, 
and  unexpectedly  recovered  them.  The  sketches  of  the  chief  mem- 
ben  of  James*s  cabinet,  given  at  the  opening  of  this  volame,  were 
doubtless  among  the  number. 

Mr.  Fox  died  in  the  summer  of  1806.  The  following  character 
of  him,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  appeared  in  a  Bombay  newspa- 
per of  the  following  January : — 

**Mr.  Fox  united,  in  a  most  remarkable  degree^  the  sceminglx  repugnant  cba- 
racten  of  the  mildeiit  of  men  ind  tbe  most  vehement  of  orators.  la  private  life 
be  was  gentle,  modest,  placable,  kind,  of  simple  manners,  and  so  averse  from 
dogmstiwi,  as  to  be  not  only  unostentatious,  but  even  something  inactive  in  coo* 
venatkuL  His  saperiohty  was  never  felt  but  in  the  instruction  which  ho  im- 
parted, or  in  the  attention  which  his  generous  preference  usually  directed  to  the 
more  obscure  members  of  the  company.  The  simplicity  of  bis  manners  was  far 
fnm  excluding  that  perfect  urbanity  and  amenity,  which  flowed  still  ox>re  from 
the  mildness  of  his  nature  than  from  familiar  intercourse  with  the  most  polished 
society  of  Europe.  The  pleasantry,  perhaps,  of  no  man  of  wit  had  so  unlaboured 
an  appearance;  it  seemed  rather  to  escape  from  his  mind,  than  to  be  produced 
bjr  it  He  had  lived  on  the  most  intimate  terms  with  all  his  contemporaries  dis* 
tmgoiahed  by  wit,  politeness,  or  philosophy,  or  learning,  or  the  talents  of  public 
life:  In  the  course  of  thirty  years,  he  had  known  almost  ever^  man  in  Europe 
whose  intercourse  could  strengthen,  or  enrich,  or  polish  the  mmd.  His  own  li- 
terature was  various  and  elegant.  In  classical  erudition,  which,  by  the  custom 
of  England,  is  more  peculiarly  called  learning,  he  was  inferior  to  few  professed 
KMm,  Like  all  men  of  genius,  be  delighted  to  take  refuge  in  poetry,  from 
the  Tulgarity  and  irritation  of  business.  His  own  verses  were  easy  ajid  pleasant, 
and  might  have  claimed  no  low  place  among  those  which  the  French  call  vers  de 
9oeiiU.  The  poetical  character  of  his  mind  was  displayed  by  his  extraordinary 
partiality  for  the  poetry  of  tbe  two  most  poetical  nations,  or  at  least  languages,  w 
the  West,— those  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Italians.  He  disliked  political  converse 
tkm,  and  never  willingly  took  any  part  in  it 

**  To  speak  of  him  justly  as  an  orator  would  require  a  long  essay.  Every 
where  natural,  he  carried  into  public  something  of  that  simple  and  negligent  ex- 
terbr  which  belonged  to  him  in  private.  When  he  began  to  speak,  a  common 
sfaeerver  might  have  thought  him  awkward ;  and  even  a  consummate  judge  could 
only  have  teen  struck  with  the  exquisite  justness  of  his  ideas,  and  the  transpa- 
rent simplicity  of  his  manners.    But  no  so(»er  had  he  spoken  fat  some  time, 
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than  he  was  changed  into  another  hein^.  He  forgot  himself  and  everv  thing 
around  him.  He  thought  onljr  of  his  subject  His  genius  warmed  and  kindled 
as  he  went  on.  He  darted  fire  into  his  audience.  Torrents  of  impetuous  and 
irresistible  eloquence  swept  along  tbeir  feelings  and  conviction.  He  certainly 
possessed,  above  all  moderns,  that  union  of  reason,  simplicity,  and  vehemence, 
which  formed  the  prince  of  orators.  He  was  the  most  Demosthenean  speaker 
since  the  days  of  Demosthenes.  *I  knew  htm,'  says  Mr..  Burke,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  after  their  unhappy  difierence,  'when  he  was  nineteen;  since  which 
time  he  has  risen,  by  slow  degrees,  to  be  the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  de- 
bater the  world  ever  saw.* 

^The  quiet  dignity  of  a  mind  roused  only  by  great  objects,,  the  absence  of 
petty  bustle,  the  contempt  of  show,  the  abhorrence  of  intrigue,  the  plainness  and 
down-rightness,  and  the  thorough  good-nature,  which  distinguished  Mr.  Fox, 
seem  to  render  him  no  unfit  representative  of  the  old  English  character,  which, 
if  it  ever  changed,  we  should  be  sanguine  indeed  to  expect  to  see  succeeded  by 
a  better.  The  simplicity  of  his  character  inspired  confidence,  the  ardour  of  his 
ek)quence  roused  enthusiasm,  and  the  gentleness  of  his  manners  invited  friend- 
ship. *  1  admired,*  says  Mr.  Gibbon,  after  describing  a  day  passed  with  him  at 
Lausanne, '  the  powers  of  a  superior  man,  as  they  are  blended,  in  his  attractive 
character,  with  all  the  softness  and  simplicity  of  a  child :  no  human  being  was 
ever  more  free  from  any  taint  of  malignity,  vanity,  or  falsehood.' 

"  The  measures  which  he  supported  or  opposed  may  divide  the  opinion  of  pos- 
terity, as  they  have  divided  those  of  the  present  age.  But  he  will  most  certainly 
command  the  unanimous  reverence  of  future  generatk>ns,  by  his  pure  sentiments 
towards  the  commonwealth,  by  his  zeal  for  the  civil  and  religious  rights  of  all 
men ;  by  bis  liberal  principles,  favourable  to  mild  government,  to  the  unfettered 
exercise  of  the  human  faculties,  and  the  progressive  civilization  of  mankind ;  by 
his  ardent  love  for  a  country  of  which  the  well-being  and  greatness  were,  indeed, 
inseparable  from  his  own  glory;  and  by  his  profound  reverence  for  that  free  con- 
stitution, which  he  was  universally  admitted  to  understand  better  than  any  other 
man  of  his  age,  both  in  an  exactly  legal  and  in  a  comprehensively  philosophical 


This  character  of  Fox,  though  much  admired,  did  not  give  entire 
satisfaction.  Parr  pronounced  it  a  veiy  elaborate  and  masterly 
sketch,  but  took  ofience  at  the  tone  in  which  Sir  James  cited  Burke's 
estimate  of  Fox.  The  friends  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  said,  had  little  cause 
to  be  pleased  with  the  claim  set  up  for  the  credit  not  only  of 
Burke's  taste,  but  of  his  justice,  and,  perhaps,  of  his  placability. 
Burke,  he  adds,  must  have  well  known  that  the  epithets  <<mo8t 
brilliant  and  accomplished  "  did  not  make  the  term  <<  debater '^  co- 
extensive with  the  aggregate  of  Mr.  Fox's  merits  as  a  public 
speaker.  .  .  .  The  slightest  touch  of  his  wand  might  have  trans- 
formed debater  into  orator  .  .  .  but  the  former  term  was  preferred, 
from  low  jealousy,  and  the  inglorious  artifice  of  damning  with  faint 
praise.  Sir  James  does  not  escape  the  lash  of  his  early  friend. 
"  To  me,  indeed,"  continues  Parr,  «  it  appears  that  the  republica- 
tion of  the  remark  reflects  little  credit  on  the  magnanimity  of  him 
who  made,  or  the  discretion  of  him  who  would  disseminate  it  The 
writer  to  whom  I  allude  has,  himself,  shown  Mr.  Fox  to  be  more 
than  abriliiantand  accomplished  debater.  .  .  .  Why  did  the  learned 
author  of  the  sketch  run  the  hazard  of  counteracting  the  stronger 
praise  which  was  bestowed  by  himself,  by  the  introduction  of  the 
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weaker  praise  bestowed  by  Mr.  Burke  ?  ...  If  he  meant  to  exalt 
Mr.  Burke,  as  I  suspect  he  did,  his  attempt  was  not  wise.  .  .  .  His 
present  partiality  in  favour  of  Mr.  Burke's  politics  is  greater  than 
my  own;  his  habitual  admiration  of  Mr.  Burke's  talents  is  not." 

To  call  Fox  "the  most  brilliant  and  accomplished  debater,"  was 
assuredly  to  depreciate  him:  and  the  sketch  of  him  by  Sir  James 
would  have  been  more  worthy  of  its  subject  and  its  author,  were  it 
more  single-minded.  The  jealous  admiration,  and  even  angry  zeal, 
of  Parr,  may  not  only  be  excused  but  respected. 

The  health  of  Sir  James  was  seriously  impaired  two  years  before 
his  return.  Lady  Mackintosh  left  Bombay  for  England  in  1809, 
for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  his  retirement,  on  the  ground  of  his 
state  of  health,  and  succeeded.  He  returned  to  Europe  in  1812, 
received  from  the  Company  a  pension  of  1200/.  a-year,  and  the 
professorship  of  law  and  general  polity  in  the  East  India  College. 
The  subjects  t>f  his  lectures  here  must  have  been,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  identical  with  those  of  his  lectures  on  the  law  of  nations  in 
the  Hall  of  Lincoln's  Inn.  It  is  scarcely  conceivable  that  the 
courses,  on  both  occasions,  should  have  been  prepared  and  delivered 
by  him  without  his  leaving  any  written  remains  in  a  state  to  be 
given  to  the  public.  His  materials,  whether  from  meditation  or  re- 
search, however  destitute  of  form,  order,  or  connexion,  would  be 
valuable  and  interesting  to  the  reader — more  valuable  and  interest- 
ing than  most  finished  discourses.  The  reader  would  be  thus 
admitted  within  his  study,  to  view  his  mind  exercising  its  powers 
in  an  undress. 

Lady  Mackintosh  appears  to  have  managed  his  interests  with  no 
common  capacity,  on  her  arrival  in  England.  She  succeeded  in 
negotiating  not  only  his  retirement  from  India,  but  his  return  to 
Parliament  He  was  elected,  in  1812,  representative  for  the  small 
county  of  Nairn,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Cawdor.  His  first 
speech,  without  any  failure  of  talent,  yet  failed  wholly  of  efiect.  It 
was  delivered  by  him  on  the  14th  of  December,  1813.  The  French 
empire  now  trembled  to  its  centre:  the  Rhine  was  passed,  and 
France  invaded  by  the  Allies  on  the  one  side;  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  approaching  the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees  on  the  other; 
and  the  English  guards  were  already  arrived  in  Holland,  to  support 
the  Dutch  in  their  unexpected  state  of  insurrection  against  Napo- 
leon in  favour  of  the  House  of  Orange.  Pending  events  so  mo- 
mentous, Lord  Castlereagh  gave  notice  of  a  long  adjournment  of 
Parliament  Sir  James  Mackintosh  announced  that  he  should  re- 
sist the  motion.  On  the  13th  of  December,  the  minister  moved  an 
adjournment  of  the  House  to  the  1st  of  March  following,  without 
adding  a  single  reason  or  observation  in  support  of  his  motion;  the 
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propriety  of  which  was,  he  8aid»  too  obvious  to  require  proof.  Sir 
James  came  prepared  to  tear  and  trample  the  flimsy  web  of  oratory 
which  made  up  that  minister's  parliamentary  speeches, — his  mind 
and  memory  charged  with  an  oration  in  which  he  should  pass  the 
state  of  Europe  in  review.  He  was  taken  by  surprise:  the  roanc&u- 
vre  of  the  ministet  left  him  no  grpund  to  stand  upon;  he  had  to  dis- 
charge his  speech  in  the  air;  and  thus  a  speech  redundant  with  elo- 
quence and  information,  delivered  without  spirit,  under  a  sense  of 
disappointment  and  surprise,  dropped  cold  and  lifeless  as  a  prelec- 
tion upon  a  thin  and  dull  auditory^  Thus  mainly  does  the  success 
of  a  public  speaker  depend  upon  t»ct  and  the  occasion,  independent- 
ly of  mere  talent 

He  was  not  only -out-manoeuvred  by  the  minister,  but  abandoned 
to  his  fate  by  the  Whigs.  Sir  Samuel  Romtlly  and  Mr.  Abercrom- 
by  alone  came  to  ^is  relief.  They  praised  his  speech,  and  sup- 
ported his  amendment,  that  the  adjournment  should  extend  only  to 
the  24th  of  January.  The  Whigs  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  de- 
serted him  in  a  situation  so  critical  to  his  reputation.  He  i*esained, 
,on  his  return,  the  same  neutral  position  between  parties  in  which 
he  had  placed  himself  before  he  went  to  India.  So  unpledged  or 
unconnected  was  he  considered  on  his  return,  that  Lord  Moira 
offered  him  a  seat  in  Parliament  through  the  influence  of  the 
Court. 

The  effect  of  this  failure  was  long  felt  by  him.  It  took  him  two 
or  three  sessions  to  rally  his  ambition  and  energy,  recover  the  ground 
which  he  had  lost,  and  re-assert  his  reputation  and  authority. 

But  the  failure  was  confined  within  the  walls  of  Parliament  His 
continuation  of  Hume's  History  of  England  was  announced :  the  talents 
of  the  author,  and  the  merits  of  the  work,  were  estimated  by  the 
magnificent  price  which  he  was  to  receive;  and  the  public,  upon  his 
word,  placed  him  by  anticipation,  as  the  classic  historian  of  bis 
country  and  age,  by  the  side  of  Hyme,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon.  Ue 
possessed  the  talent  of  conversation;  and  his  reputation  in  society 
raised  still  higher  the  expectations  of  the  world.  Society  is  said  to 
be  less  cultivated  in  London  than  in  other  great  capitals.  It  attained 
at  this  period  its  greatest  eclat  since  the  age  of  Anne.  The  genius 
and  popularity  of  English  living  poets,  the  high  estimation  of  the  art, 
the  marvellous  events  and  extraordinary  excitement  of  the  time,  the 
influx  of  distinguished  foreigners  from  the  different  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, rendered  certain  circles  in  London  brilliant  beyond  example. 
Lord  Byron  was  now  at  the  height  of  his  eccentric  career;  ao^ 
Madame  de  Stael,  after  having  paraded  herself  and  her  grievances, 
during  ten  years,  from  city  to  city  on  the  Continent,  came  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  gathering  homage  through  every  gradation, 
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Irom  Grub  Street  to  Holland  House.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  squan- 
dered his  momings,  his  evenings,  and  his  faculties,  on  those  da2zling 
circles.  He  did  the  honours  of  the  genius  of  Madame  de  Stael ;  he 
escorted,  introduced,  and  exhibited  her ;  he  was  himself  among  those 
whose  acquaintance  was  sought  by  strangers,  as  one  of  the  leading 
intellects  of  his  nation:  his  presence  was  thought  necessary  wherever 
distinguished  talents  and  the  best  company  were  combined  for  social 
enjoyment  or  for  ostentation.  But  what  were  those  frivolous  suc- 
cesses of  society — those  perishable  vanities  of  an  hour — compared 
with  the  sacrifices  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  small  compass  of  hu- 
man life,  which  might  have  been  devoted  in  the  solitude  of  his  cabinet 
to  the  production  of  lasting  monuments  to  his  reputation  ?  The  only 
remains  of  his  labours  at  this  period  are  a  few  occasional  papers  in 
the  **  Edinburgh  Review."  Of  his  contributions  to  this  publication 
some  obtained  a  certain  celebrity,  and  were  known  to  be  his: 
others  are  less  known  to  the  general  reader^  and  were  not  read  as 
his  beyond  the  literary  coteries  of  London. 

The  first  paper  by  him  appeared  in  November,  1812,  on  Dugald 
Steward's  account  of  a  boy  born  deaf  and  blind.  A  more  interesting 
subject  could  not  present  itself  to  one  who  had  made  the  philosophy 
of  Doind  his  particular  study.  Sir  James  gives  the  following  account 
of  the  means  which  the  sister  of  this  singular  creature  had  invented 
for  communicating  with  him: — 

**  His  sister  has  devised  toeans  for  establishing  that  commanication  between 
him  and  other  beings,  from  which  nature  seemed  for  ever  to  have  cut  him  off. 
By  various  modifications  of  touch,  she  conveys  to  him  her  satisfaction  or  displea- 
sure at  his  conduct    Touching  his  head  with  4ier  hand  is  her  |»rinci{ial  method. 
This  she  does  with  various  degrees  of  force,  and  in  various  manners;  and  he 
seems  readUy  to  understand  the  intimation  intended  to  be  conveyed.    When  she 
would  signify  her  highest  approbation,  she  pats  him  much  and  cordially,  on  the 
head,  back,  or  hand    This  expression  more  sparingly  used  signifies  simple  assent ; 
and  she  has  only  to  refuse  him  these  signs  of  her  approbation  entirely,  and  repel 
him  gently,  to  convey  to  him  in  the  most  efiectual  manner  the  notice  of  her  dis- 
pleasure.   In  this  manner  she  has  contrived  a  language  of  touch,  which  is  not 
only  the  means  of  communication,  but  the  instrument  of  some  moral  discipline. 
To  supply  its  obvious  and  great  defects,  she  has  had  recourse  to  a  language  of 
.  action,  representing  those  ideas  which  none  of  the  simple  natural  signs  cognizable 
by  the  sense  of  touch  could  convey.    When  his  mother  was  from  home,  his  sister 
allayed  his  anxiety  for  her  return,  by  laying  his  head  gently  down  on  a  pillow 
once  for  each  night  that  his  mother  was  to  be  absent;  implying  that  be  would 
sleep  so  mauy  times  before  her  return.    It  was  once  signified  to  him  that  he  most 
wait  two  days  for  a  suit  of  new  clothes,  and  this  also  was  eflectualljr  done  hj 
shutting  his  eyes  and  bending  down  his  head  twice.    In  the  mode  of  communis 
eating  his  ideas  to  others,  there  is  a  very  remarkable  peculiarity.    When  his  eye 
was  pra»ed  by  Dr.  Gordon,  be  streched  out  bis  arm,  as  if  to  denote  that  the  pres- 
sure reminded  him  of  the  operation  performed  at  the  most  distant  place  which  he 
had  visited.    When  he  wislies  for  meat,  be  points  to  the  place  where  ho  knows 
it  to  be ;  and  when  he  was  desirous  of  informing  his  friends  that  be  was  going  to 
a  sboemaker*s  shop,  he  intimated  the  action  of  making  shoes.    But  though  no  in- 
formation  is  intentionally  communicated  to  him  without  touching  some  ^otof  his 
body,  he  did  not  attempt  in  any  of  these  cases  to  touch  that  of  others.    To  say 
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that  he  addresBed  these  mgna  to  their  sight  would  be  incorrect ;  but  he  most  btve 
been  conscious  that  tbey  were  endowed  with  some  means  of  interpreting  signs 
without  contact,  by  an  incomprehensible  faculty  which  nature  had  refused  to 
him." 

**  As  the  materials  of  all  human  thought  and  reasoning  enter  the  mind,  or  arise 
in  it  at  a  period  which  is  prior  to  the  operation  of  memory,  and  under  the  simulta- 
neous action  of  all  the  senses,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  what  percep- 
tions belong  originally  and  exclusively  to  each  of  the  organs  of  external  sense. 
Our  notion  of  every  object  is  made  up  of  the  impressions  which  it  makes  on  all 
the  organs.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  th&  mental  act  which  originally  unites 
these  various  impressions,  it  seems  evident,  that,  in  the  actual  state  of  every  hu- 
man understanding,  the  labour  is  to  disunite  them.  Every  common  man  thinks 
of  them,  and  employs  them  in  their  compound  state.  To  an&lyze  them  is  an 
operation  suggested  by  philosophy ;  and  which,  in  the  usual  state  of  things,  must 
always  be  most  imperfectly  performed.  A  man  who,  from  the  beginning,  had 
all  his  senses  complete,  must  have  had  all  these  impressions;  and  never  can 
banish  any  of  them  from  his  mind.  He  can,  indeed,  attend  to  some  of  them  so 
much  more  than  to  others,  that  he  may  seem  to  himself  to  exclude  altogether 
that  which  he  neglects.  But  to  the  perceptions  of  which  he  is  conscious  much 
will  adhere,  composed  of  ingredients  so  minute  and  subtle,  as  to  elude  the  power 
of  will,  and  to  escape  the  grasp  of  consciousness.  He  can  approach  analysis  only  by 
efforts  of  attention  very  imperfectly  successful,  and  by  suppositions  often  pre- 
carious, and,  when  pressed  to  their  ultimate  consequences,  onea  also  repugnant 
and  inconceivable.  For  such  purposes  some  philosophers  have  imaging  in- 
telligent beings  with  no  other  sense  than  that  of  vision ;  and  others  have  repre- 
sented their  own  hypothesis  respecting  the  origin  and  progress  of  perception,  un- 
der the  history  of  a  statue  successively  endowed  with  the  various  organs  of  sense. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that  such  suppositions  can  do  no  more  than  illustrate  the 
peculiar  opinions  of  the  supposer,  and  cannot  prove  that  which,  in  the  nature  of 
things,  they  presuppose. 

"  £ut  when  one  inlet  of  perception  is  entirely  blocked  up,  we  then  really  see 
the  variation  in  the  state  of  the  compound,  produced  by  the  absence  of  part  of  its 
ingredients;  and  hence  it  has  happened,  that  the  cure  and  education  of  the  deaf 
and  blind,  besides  their  higher  character  among  the  triumphs  of  civilized  bene- 
volence, acquire  a  considerable,  though  subordinate,  value,  as  almost  the  only 
great  experiments  which  metaphysical  philosophy  can  perform.  Even  these  ex- 
periments are  incomplete.  Knowledge,  opinion,  and  prejudice,  are  infused  into 
the  blind  through  the  ear;  and  when  they  are  accustomed  to  employ  the  mecha- 
nism of  language,  they  learn  the  use  of  words  as  signs  of  things  unknown,  and 
speak  with  coherence  and  propriety  on  subjects  where  they  may  have  no  ideas. 
To  fix  the  limits  of  the  thoughts  of  a  blind  man  who  hears  and  speaks,  is  a  prob- 
lem beyond  the  reach  of  our  present  attainments  in  philosophy.  That  Anderson 
and  Blacklock  could  use  words  correctly  and  consistently,  without  corresponding 
ideas,  seems  to  be  certain ;  but  how  far  their  privation  of  thought  extended  be- 
yond the  province  of  light  and  colours,  we  do  not  seem  yet  to  possess  the  means 
of  determining.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deaf  employ  the  sense  of  sight, — ^the  ' 
most  rapid  and  comprehensive  of  the  subordinate  faculties,  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance for  the  direct  original  information  which  it  conveys,  as  well  as  for  the 
great  variety  of  natural  signs  of  which  it  takes  cognizance,  and  for  the  conven- 
tional signs  which  the  abbreviation  of  its  natural  language  supplies.  Massieu, 
evidently  a  mind  of  a  far  higher  order  than  that  of  the  poet  or  the  mathematician 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  is  also  excluded  from  less  knowledge;  and  if  he  were 
to  reason  on  the  theory  of  sound,  there  appears  no  ground  for  expecting  that  he 
might  not  employ  his  words  with  as  much  exactness  as  Sanderson  displayed  in 
the  employment  of  algebraic  signs.  The  information  conveyed  by  the  ear,  re- 
specting the  condition  of  outward  objects,  is  comparatively  small.  But  its  great 
importance  consists  in  being  the  organ  which  renders  it  possible  to  use  a  conven- 
tional language  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  under  almost  all  circumstances.  The 
eye  is  the  grand  interpreter  of  natural  signs.  A  being  almost  entirely  deprived 
or  both  is  a  new  object  of  philosophical  examination.** 
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Sir' James  Mackintosh  bad  not  witnessed  the  theatric  exhibitions 
of  Massieu  at  the  school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Paris,  when  he 
thus  supposed  him  to  possess  a  higher  order  of  mind  than  Sanderson. 
The  prodigj  in  Massieu  was  his  dictating  by  signs,  with  the  preci- 
sion and  rapidity  of  speech,  to  another  deaf  and  dumb  pupil  who 
wrote  down  the  verses  of  Voltaire  or  Racine,  in  the  "  Henriade  "  or 
the  "  Andromaque."  But  this  proved  rather  the  perfection  to  which 
the  language  of  signs  had  been  brought,  than  the  capacity  of  those 
who  executed  the  process.  His  definitions  of  terms  expressing  com* 
plex  ideas  were  fanciful  or  sentimental,  rather  than  metaphysical  or 
correct;  his  understanding  of  the  vocabulary  of  the  French  lan- 
guage was  limited  and  uncertain ;  be  gave  no  proof  of  his  being 
more  than  ordinarily  endowed  with  the  reasoning  and  inventive 
power. 

The  next  appearance  of  Sir  James  is  in  the  number  dated  Octo- 
ber, 1813,  as  the  reviewer  of  "Poems  by  Samuel  Rogers.**  He 
speculates  upon  the  philosophy  of  poetry  as  follows:' — 

"  It  may  seem  very  doubtful,  whether  the  progress  and  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
elegaDt  arts  can  be  referred  to  the  operation  of  general  laws,  with  the  same 
plausibility  as  the  exertions  of  the  more  robust  faculties  of  the  human  mind,  in 
the  severer  forms  of  science  and  of  useful  art.    The  action  of  fancy  and  taste 
seems  to  be  affected  by  causes  too  various  and  minute  to  be  enumerated  with 
sufficient  completeness  for  the  purposes  of  philosophical  theory.    To  explain 
them  may  appear  to  be  as  hopeless  an  attempt  as  to  account  for  one  summer 
being  more  warm  and  genial  than  another.     The  difficulty  must  be  owned  to  be 
great     It  renders  complete  explanations  impossible;  and  it  would  be  insur- 
mountable, even  in  framing  the  most  general  outline  of  theory,  if  the  various 
forms  assumed  by  imagination,  in  the  fine  arts,  did  not  depend  on  some  of  the 
most  conspicuous  as  well  as  powerful  agents  in  the  moral  world.    They  arise 
from  revolutions  of  popular  sentiments.    They  are  connected  with  the  opinions 
of  the  age,  and  with  the  manners  of  the  refined  class,  as  certainly,  though  not 
as  much,  as  with  the  passions  of  the  multitude.    The  comedy  of  a  polished  mo- 
narchy never  could  be  of  the  same  character  with  that  of  a  bold  and  tumultuous 
democracy.     Changes  of  religion  and  of  government,  civil  or  foreign  wars,  con- 
quests which  derive  splendour  from  distance,  or  extent,  or  difficulty;  long  tran- 
quillity;— all  these,  and,  indeed,  every  conceivable  modification  of  the  state  of  a 
community,  show  themselves  in  the  tone  of  its  poetry,  and  leave  long  and  deep 
traces  on  every  part  of  its  literature.    Geometry  is  the  same,  not  only  at  London 
and  Paris,  but  in  the  extremes  of  Athens  and  Samarcand.    But  the  state  of  the 
geueral  feeling  in  England,  at  this  moment,  requires  a  different  poetry  from  that 
which  delighted  our  ancestors  in  the  time  of  Luther  or  Alfred.    It  ought  to  be 
needless  to  guard  this  language  from  misconception,  by  an  observation  so  obvious- 
ly implied,  as  that  there  are  some  qualities  which  must  be  common  to  all  delight- 
ful poems  of  every  time  and  country. 

"Durinfir  the  greater  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  connexion  of  the  cha- 
racter of  English  poetry  with  the  state  of  the  country  was  very  easily  traced. 
The  period  which  extended  from  the  English  to  the  French  Revolution  was  the 
golden  age  of  authentic  history.  Governments  were  secure ;  nations  tranquil; 
improvements  rapid ;  manners  mild  beyond  the  example  of  any  former  age.  The 
English  nation,  which  possessed  the  greatest  of  all  human  blessings,  a  wisely 
constructed  popular  government,  necessarily  enjoyed  the  largest  share  of  every 
other  benefit  The  tranquillity  of  that  fortunate  period  was  not  disturbed  by  any 
of  those  calamitous,  or  even  extraordinary,  events,  which  excite  the  imagination 
and  inflame  the  passions.    No  age  was  more  exempt  from  the  prevalence  of  any 
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species,  of  popular  mthustasm.  Poetry,  in  tiiis  state  of  things,  partook  of  that 
calm,  argumentative,  moral,  and  directly  useful  character,  into  which  it  naturally 
subsides,  when  there  are  no  events  which  call  up  the  higher  passions;  when 
every  talent  is  allured  into  the  immediate  service  of  a  prosperous  and  improviDg 
society;  and  when  wit,  taste,  difiiised  literature,  and  fastidious  criticism,  combine 
to  deter  the  young  writer  from  tlie  more  arduous  enterprises  of  poetical  genius. 
In  such  an  age,  every  art  becomes  rational.  Reason  is  the  power  which  presides 
in  a  calm;  but  reason  guides  rather  than  impels;  and  though  it  must  regulate 
every  exertion  of  genius,  it  never  can  rouse  it  to  vigorous  action.** 

It  may  be  doubted,  from  the  foregoing  passagie^  whether  the  mind 
and  habits  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  were  not  better  suited  to  gene- 
ralize upon  morals  and  metaphysics  than  upon  works  of  imagination 
and  taste.  The  reader  may  ask  himself  how  far  he  is  enlightened 
by  this  passage,  and  will,  perhaps,  detect  some  obvious  truisms  dis« 
.  gqised  in  the  vocabulary  of  speculation.  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
he  was  already  touched  with  the  German  fashion  of  literary  criti- 
cism, but  without  those  abstruse  principles,  the  difficulty  of  fathom- 
ing which  may  arise  from  darkness  as  well  as  from  depth.  Having 
followed  the  progress  of  poetry,  and  traced  the  history  of  taste>  firom 
the  rude  ages  to  his  own  time«  he  thus  charactec izes  the  genius  of 
two  living  poets,  then  objects  of  distant  gaze  tafhe  reading  publie^ 
and  inhaling  in  person  the  luxurious  incense  of  fieishionable  society 
in  London.     Of  Byron,  be  says,— 

'*Even  the  direction  given  to  the  traveller  by  the  accidents  of  war  has  not 
been  without  its  influence.  Glreece,  the  mother  of  freedom  and  of  poetry  in  the 
West,  which  had  long  employed  only  the  antiquary,  tiie  artist,  and  the  philolo- 
gist, was,  at  length  destined,  afler  an  interval  of  many  silent  and  inglorious  ages, 
to  awaken  the  genius  of  a  poet  FuJl  of  enthusiasm  for  those  perfect  forms  of 
heroism  and  liberty,  which  his  imagination  had  placed  in  the  recesses  of  antiquity, 
he  gave  vent  to  his  impatience  of  the  imperfections  of  living  men  and  real  insti- 
tutions, in  an  original  strain  of  sublime  satire,  which  clothes  moral  anger  in  ima- 
gery of  an  almost  horrible  grandeur;  and  which,  though  it  cannot  coincide  with 
the  estimate  of  reason,  yet  could  only  flow  from  that  worship  of  perfection,  which 
is  the  soul  of  all  true  poetry.'* 

The  following,  with  an  equivocal  bow  in  passing  to  the  suprema- 
cy of  Scott,  is  his  sketch  of  Moore: — 

*'The  tendency  of  poetry  to  become  national  was  in  nure  than  one  case  re- 
markable. While  the  Scottish  middle  age  inspired  the  most  popular  poet,  per- 
haps, of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  national  genius  of  Ireland  at  length  found  a 
poetical  representative,  whose  exquisite  ear  and  flexible  fkncy  wantoned  in  all 
the  varieties  of  poetical  luxury, — ^from  the  levities  to  the  fondness  of  love,  from 
polished  pleasantry  to  ardent  passion,  and  from  the  social  joys  of  private  life  to  a 
tender  and  mournful  patriotism,  taught  by  the  melancholy  fortunes  of  an  illustri- 
ous country,— with  a  range  adapted  to  every  nerve  in  the  composition  of  a  peo- 
ple susceptible  of  all  feelings  which  have  the  colour  of  generosity,  and  more  ex- 
empt, probably,  than  any  oUier  from  degrading  and  unpoetical  vices.*' 

There  is  something  dexterously  ambiguous  in  the  supremacy  ad- 
judged to  Scott.  The  reflection  could  not  escape  the  reader,  and 
assuredly  did  not  escape  Sir  James,  that  the  first  poets  of  their  re- 
spective ages  have  rarely  been  the  most  popular.     It  remains  to 
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givviliisQiiiflMteof  the  aocomplished  p«et  whose  name  figures  at 
the  b^ad  ^f  the  review: — 

**  In  Mimatidg  the  poettciii]  rank  of  Mr.  Rogcfrs*  it  muflt  not  be  forgotten  that 
ttOlMtlatity  never  can  arise  froijk  elegance  alohe.  The  vices  of  a  poem  may  ren- 
der it  popiiiairi  and  virtaee  of  a  fkint  character  tosy  be  aufficidht  to  preeerve  a  Ian* 
fauAing  and  cold  reputation;  but  to  be  both  poptalar  poets  and  classical  writerm 
IB  the  rare  lot  of  tboee  few  who  are  released  from  all  solicitude  about  their  lite- 
laiy  &roe.  It  often  happens  to  saccessfiil  writers,  that  the  lustre  of  their  first 
productions  throws  a  temporary  cloud  over  some  of  those  which  follow.  Of  all 
literary  misfortunes,  this  is  the  most  easily  endured,  and  the  most  abeedil;jr  re- 
paved.  It  is  generally  no  more  than  a  momentary  illusion  producea  bv  disap- 
poiated  admiration,  which  expected  more  from  the  talents  of  the  admired  writer 
than  any  talents  could  perform. 

^  Mr.  Rogers  has  long  passed  that  period  of  probation,  during  which  it  may  be 
wgtoable  to  feel  some  paiaful^solicitude  about  the  reception  of  every  new  work. 
Wliatever  may  be  the  rank  assigaed  hereafter  to  his  writings,  when  compared  to 
'efoh  other,  the  writer  has,  most  ccftainly,  taken  his  place  among  Uie  classical 
poeta  of  his  country." 

The  supposition  is  more  than  poetically  probable,  that^on  the  eve- 
ning of  the  day  on  which  this  solemn  arbitration  of  poetical  claims 
'^was.procbulgated  to  the  town,  the  judge  and  the  parlies  regaled  to- 
'gether  Unmasked.  It  has  been  said  of  the  Roman  augurs, that  they 
could  scarcely  have  knet  without  laughing  in  each  other's  faces. 
The  history  of  priestcraft  Wduld  not  afford  moref  edifying  disclosures 
than  the  history  of  reviews.  But  profane  int^rUsion  upon  the  one 
may  be  as  unadvisable  as  upon  the  other,  and  periodical  criticism 
would  not  the  less  remain  what  it  ts, — the  great  standing  mystifica- 
tion of  the  age.  Lord  Byron,  rn  the  journal  kept  by  him  at  this 
period,  records  the  event  with  a  gmvity  which  shows  that  a  person 
endowed  with  the  quickest  and  most  unscrupulous  sense  of  humour 
and  the  ridiculous  maybe  insensible  to  both  where  he  is  himself 
•eenoerned.  ^^-Redde^"  isays  he,  <*  the  Edinburgh  Review  of  Ro- 
;ger8.  He  is  ranked  highly,  but  where  he  should  be.  There  is  a  sum- 
mary view  df 'Hs  all, — Moore  and  me  among  the  rest;  and  both 
(the  first  justly)  praised,  though  by  implication  (justly  again)  placed 
-beneath  our  memorable  friend.  Mackintosh  is  the  writer,  and  also 
'of  the  critique  on  Stael.  His  grand  essay  on  Burke,  I  hear,  is  for 
lihe  next  number.'^  *  Sir  James's  grand  essay  on  Burke  was  never 
written. 

The  same  number  contains  his  review  of  the  '<  Germany  "  of  Ma- 
dame de  Stael.  The  vogue  of  Madame  de  Stael,  the  curiosity  of 
the  public  respecting  the  work,  and  the  reputation  of  the  reviewer, 
soon  proclaimed  to  be  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  made  the  article  an 
object  of  particular  notice;  its  popularity  was  such,  that  it  was  soon 

*  Journal  of  Lord  Byron,  in  Moore's  Life.  He  uses  the  spelling  *<redde,"  through- 
out this  Journal,  from  affectatkm,  or  because  his  mind  unconsciously  became  imbued 
with  archxisms  in  composing  *'  Childe  Harold.*' 

11 
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republished  in  the  form  of  a  pamphlet  It  is  easj  to  aee  that  where 
Sir  James  pronounces  on  the  merits  of  the  lady,  and  of  the  book^ 
he  must  have  drawn  upon  his  skill  in  panegyric  rather  than  upon 
his  literary  conscience;  and  tUbat,  (herefore,  his  opinions  on  the  ge- 
neral subject  are  the  more  valuable,  whilst  his  compliments  may  be 
the  more  ingenious,  parts  of  his  revFeW.  After  advel^tin'g  to  the 
state  and  progress  of  literature  in  other  nations,  he  say^  of  Ger- 
many,— 

"  But  Germany  Temained  a  solitary  exaWple  of  a  dvilized,  l^ftied,  and  icietl- 
tific  nation  without  a  literatore.  Tlie  chivairotis  ballads  of  the  tniddle  ag«,  atfd 
tho  efibrts  of  the  Silesian  poets  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  centa'hr, 
were  just  sufficient  to  render  the  general  defect  more  striking.  French  was  toe 
language  of  every  court ;  and  the  number  of  courts  in  Germatiy  rendered  this 
circumstance  almost  equivalent  to  the  exclusion  of  German  from  every  society 
of  rank.  Philosophers  employed  a  barbarous  Latiff,  as  they  had  throughoot%fl 
Europe,  till  the  Reformation  had  given  dignity  to  the  vernacnlat  tongUM,  ty 
employing  them  in  the  service  of  religion;  and  till  Montaigne,  Galileo,  and  Ba- 
con broke  down  tlie  barriers  between  the  learned  attd  the  people,  by  philoso- 
phizing in  a  popular  language,  the  German  language  continued  to  be  the  mere 
"   '  '       '  "life.     '^  ....       - 


instrument  of  the  most  vulgar  intercourse  of  life.  Germany  had,  therefore,  no 
exclusive  mental  possession ;  for  poetry  and  eloquence  may,  arid  ih  some  meani're 
must,  be  national :  but  knowledge,  which  is  the  common  patrimony  of  civilized 
men,  can  be  appropriated  by  no  people. 

"A  great  revolution,  howeVer,  at  length  began,  which  in  the  course  of  half  a 
century,  terminated  in  be^owingon  Germany  a  literature,  perhaps  the  most  Cha- 
racteristic possessed  by  a  £un>pe&n  nation.  It  had  the  important  peculiarity 
of  being  the  first  which  had  its  birth  in  an  enlightened  age.  The  imagination 
and  sensibility  of  an  infant  poetry  w^re  singularly  blended  with  the  refinements 
of  philosophy.  A  studious  and  learned 'people,  familiar,  in  the  poets  of  other  na- 
tions, with  the  first  simplicity  of  nature  and  feeling,  were  too  often  tempted  to 
seek  novelty  in  the  singular,  the  excessive,  and  the  monstrous.  Their  fancy 
was  attracted  towards  the  defbrmities  and  dfbeases  of  moral  nature;  the  wildness 
of  an  infant  literature  combined  with  the  eccentric  and  fearless  speculations  of  a 
piiilosophical  age.  Some  of  the  qualities  of  the  childhood  of  art  were  united  to 
others  which  usually  atterid  its  decline.  Gerhiah  literature,  various,  rich,  bold, 
and  at  length,  by  an  inversion  of  the  usual  progreBs,  working  itself  into  originality, 
was  tainted  with  the  exaggeration  natural  to  the  imitator,  and  to  all  those  who 
know  the  pasuions  rather  by  study  than  by  feeling.** 

The  ibibtWng  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  ^f  bis  skill  in  compli- 
ment:— 

**The  voice  of  Europe  has  already  applauded 'the  genius  of  a  national  painter 
in  the  author  of  Corinne;  but  it  was  there  aided  by  the  ^W6r  of  a  pathetic  fic- 
tion— by  the  variety  and  opposition  of  national  character— and  by  the  charm  of 
a  country  which  unites  beauty  to  renown.  In  the  work  before  us  she  has  thrown 
oflT  the  aid  of  fiction.  She  delineates  a  less  |5oetlcal  character,  and  a  country 
more  interesting  by  expectation  than  by  recollection. 

**  But  it  is  not  the  less  certain  that  it  is  the  roost  vigorous  efl&rt  of  ber  genius, 
ond  probably  the  most  elaborate  and  masculine  production  of  the  faculties  of  wo- 
man. What  other  woman,  indeed,  or  (to  speak  the  trutii  witbdtit  reserve)  what 
living  man  coukl.have  preserved  all  the  grace  and  brillianay  of  Parisian  society 
in  analyzing  its  nature — explained  the  most  abstruse  metaphysical  theories  of  Ger- 
many precisely  yet  perspicuously  and  agreeably,  and  combined  the  eloquence 
which  inspires  the  most  pure,  the  most  tender,  ond  the  most  sublime  sentiments 
of  virtue,  with  the  enviable  talent  of  gently  indicating  the  defects  of  men  or  of 
nation:),  by  the  skilfully  softened  touches  of  a  polite  and  merciful  pleasantryV* 
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It  18  said  that  people  are  most  pleased  with  being  eompliineiited 
upon  qualities  which  are  generally  denied  them.  The  women  of 
Paris  denied  Madame  de  Stael  the  graces  which  she  affected;  they 
prooooneed  her  a  Swiss,  a  German,  a  genius, — any  thing  but  a 
Frenchwoman, — and  this  proscription  of  the  sex  is  said  to  have  mor- 
tified ber  oiqre  than  the  persecutions  of  Napoleon  and  his  marble- 
hearted  minister  pf  police.  Sir  James  appears  to  have  had  this  in 
yiew  when  he  complimented  her  on  ^^  the  grace  and  brilliancy  of 
Parisian  society,^'  and  on  <<the  skilfully  softened  touches  of  a  polite 
and  merciful  pleasantry. ''  She  loved  what  the  French  call  repre- 
flentation,  and  lyas  by  no  means  fastidious  as  to  her  audience.  Her 
ponversatipn  was  unfeminine,  ambitioqs,  and  laboured,  Ii|ce  her 
books;  ai|d  3ir  James  must  have  beeq  strangely  fascinated,  when  he 
imagined  that  he  saw  polite  pleasantry  or  Parisian  grace  in  either. 
It  was  4  common  sayiug  through  literary  Europe  ^i  the  tifi)e,^r-and 
then  only — for  the  saying  and  the  book  have  since  beeri  permitted 
to  sink  into  repose, — that  Madame  de  Stael  was  aided  by  QQC  of  the 
Schlegeb  in  the  composition  of  her  work.  There  are  reasons  for 
supposing  that  this  was  an  injustice.  Such  charged,  in  the  first 
place,  are  easily  and  eagerly  made.  In  th^  next  place,  persons  qua- 
lified to  speak  with  authority  of  German  scholarship  pretended  to 
discover  in  the  work  the  imperfect  acquaii^tance  of  a  foreign  writer 
with  the  German  language  and  literature;  the  adepts  in  German  me- 
taphyricsand  mysticism  denied  the  author  of  <<  Germany ''  the  ho- 
nours of  initiation;  and  the  4|matet:|rs  of  the  German  drama  would 
not  admit  that  the  author  sounded  the  depths  of  Goethe.  The  ques- 
tion between  the  judgment  qf  the  reviewer  in  her  favour  on  the  one 
side,  ao4  the  lapse  of  time  which  is  against  her  on  the  other,  may  be 
left  pndecided.  There  is  a  remark  of  Sir  James  which  well  de- 
serves to  he  repeated  and  Remembered: — <<  In  ^  cpmprehensive  sys- 
tem of  literature,'^  says  he,  M  there  is  sufficient  place  for  the  irregu- 
lar works  of  sublime  genius,  and  for  tl)e  fagltless  models  of  classical 
taste.''  Assuredly  there  i^;  toleration  is  right  in  literature  as  well 
as  in  religion,  however  desirable  jt  may  be  that  false  principles 
should  not  prevail  \i\  either.  Yet,  in  thjs  yery  article,  a  trait  of  U- 
terary  intolerance  has,  by  a  most  rare  exception,  escaped  Sir  James. 
*»  There  is/'  says  he, 

*^  A  writer  now  alive,  in  Sqglaod,  who  has  publisbed  doctrines  not  dimiinihir 
to  thoee  which  Mad.  de  Stael  aucribes  to  Scbeljing.  Notwithstanding  the  allare- 
meots  of  a  singular  character,  and  an  unintelligible  style,  his  paradoxes  are,  pro- 
baUy,  not  known  to  a  dozen  persons  in  this  busy  country  of  industry  and  ambi- 
tioo.  In  a  bigoted  age,  he  might  have  suffered  the  martyrdom  of  Vanini  or  Bru- 
no. In  a  metaphysical  country,  where  a  publication  was  the  most  interesting  event, 
and  where  twenty  universities,  unfettered  by  church  or  state,  were  hotbeds  of 
ipecoktion,  he  might  have  acquired  celebrity  as  the  founder  of  a  sect." 
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It  18  unneeessavy  to  name  the  object  of  this  allusion  to  those  who 
are  at  all  conversant  with  the  matter,  and  the  knowledge  would  be 
thrown  away  upon  those  wha  are  not.  He  is  the  only  man  of  let- 
ters between  whom  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  any  expressed  alieni- 
tion  is  knawn  la  have  existed. 

His  next  article  is  on  Stewart's  <<  View  of  the  Progress  of  Meta- 
physical Science,''  in  the  Supplement  to  the  *^  Eneyclops^ia  Bri* 
laoAica.  It  will  be  found  in  the  number  of  the  **  Edinburgh  Re- 
view/'  dated  September,  1816,  and  opena  with,  the  following  cha- 
racter of  Bacon: — 


^  Though  there  are  passages  in  the  writings  ef  Lord  Bacoa  more 
than  the  above,  few,  probably,  better  display  the  union  of  all  the  qualities  which 
chavactetiaed  his  philoaophical  geniue.  He  has,  in  general,  inspired  a  fervour  of 
a/lBiiratioo  which  vents  itself  in  indiscriminate  praise,  and  is  very  adverse  to  a 
calia  examination  of  the  character  of  his  understanding,  which  was  very  peculiar, 
aad  on  that  account  described  with  more  than  ordinary  imperfection,  by  that  on- 
fbrtaoatelf  vague  and  weak  part  of  language  which  attempts  to  distinguish  the 
varieties  of  mental  superiority.  To  this  cause  it  may  be  ascribed,  tliat  perhaos 
no  gfeal  man  has  been  either  more  ignorantly  answered,  or  more  un instructively 
commended.  It  is  easy  to  describe  his  transcendent  merit  in  general  terms  of 
coromendalion ;  for  some  of  his  great  qualities  lie  on  the  surface  of  his  writings. 
But  that  in  which  he  most  excelled  all  other  men  was  in  the  range  and  compass 
of  his  intellectual  view— the  power  of  contemplating  many  and  distant  objects 
together^^without  indistinctness  or  confusion — which  he  himself  has  called  the  dis- 
cursive or  comprehensive  understanding.  This  wide-oranging  intellect  was  illumi- 
nated by  the  brightest  fancy  that  ever  contented  itself  with  the  office  of  only  minis- 
tering to  reason  2  and  from  this  singular  relation  of  the  two  grand  faculties  of  roan, 
it  has  resulted,  that  his  philosophy,  though  illustrated  still  mo^  than  adorned  by 
the  utmost  splendour  of  imageryt  continues  still  subject  to  the  undivided  supre- 
macy of  intellect  Jo  the  midst  of  all  the  prodigality  of  an  imagination  which, 
had  it  been  independent,  would  have  been  poetical,  his  opinions  remained  se- 
verely rational. 

**It  is  not  so  easy  to  Qoaccive,  or  at  least  to  describe,  other  equally  essential 
elements  of  his  greatness,  and  conditions  of  his  success.  He  is  probably  a  angle 
instance  of  a  mind  which,  in  philosophizing,  always  reaches  the  point  of  elevation, 
whence  the  whole  prospect  is  commanded,  without  ever  rising  to  such  a  distance 
as  to  lose  a  distinct  perception  of  every  part  of  it.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  less  singu- 
lar that  his  philosophy  should  be  founded  at  once  on  disregard  for  the  authority 
of  men,  and  on  reverence  for  the  boundaries  prescribed  bv  nature  to  human  in- 
quiry ;  that  he  who  had  thought  so  little  of  what  man  ha(l  done,  hoped  so  highly 
of  what  he  could  do;  that  so  daring  an  innovator  in  science  should  bo  so  wholly 
exempt  from  the  love  of  singularity  or  paradox;  that  the  same  man  who  renounced 
imaginary  provinces  in  the  empire  of  science,  and  withdrew  its  landmarks  within 
the  limits  of  experience,  should  also  exhort  posterity  to  push  their  conquests  to 
its  utmost  verge,  with  a  boldness  which  will  be  fully  justified  only  by  the  disco- 
veries of  ages  from  whioh  we  are  yet  far  distant 

**  No  man  ever  united  a  more  poetical  style  to  a  less  poetical  philosophy.  One 
^jeat  end  of  his  discipline  is  to  prevent  mysticism  and  fanaticism  from  obstruct- 
ing tlie  pursuit  of  truth.  With  a  less  brilliant  fancy,  he  would  have  had  a  mind 
leas  qualified  for  philosophical  inquiry.  His  fancy  gave  him  that  power  of  illus- 
trative metaphor,  by  which  he  seemed  to  have  invented  again  tho  part  of  tan- 
kage which  respects  philosophy;  and  it  rendered  new  tru^s  more  distinctly  vi- 
sible even  to  his  own  eye,  in  their  bright  clothing  of  imagery.  Witiiout  it,  he 
mMst,  like  others,  have  been  driven  to  the  fabrication  of  uncouth  technical  terms, 
^hich  f«fel  the  mind,  either  by  vulgarity  or  pedantry,  instead  of  gently  leading 
A  to  noveJitieB  in  science,  through  agreeable  analogies  with  objects  already  ftmi- 
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liur.    A  conaiden^Ue  portkm,  doubtless,  of  the  courage  with  which  he  ttodeitook 

the  reformatkm  of  philosophy  w^  caught  from  the  general  spirit  of  his  extraor- 
dinary age,  when  the  mind  of  Europe  was  yet  agitated  by  the  joy  and  pride  of 
eqancipation  (nm  long  bondage.  The  beautiful  mythology  and  poetical  history 
of  ti|e  ancient  world,  not  yet  becon^e  trivial  or  pedantic,  appeared  before  his  eyes 
in  i|jl  thenr  freshness  and  lustre.  To  the  general  reader  they  lyere  then  a  dis- 
COF017  as  recent  as  the  world  diadosed  by  Columbua  The  ancient  literature,  on 
w[|ich  his  imagination  looked  back  for  illustration,  had  then  as  much  the  charm 
Qffwvelty,  as  that  rising  philosophy  through  which  his  reason  dared  to  look  oo- 
wajpd  to  some  of  the  last  periods  in  its  unceasing  and  resistless  course. 

'^  In  Older  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  wonderful  person,  it  is  essential  to  fix 
steadily  in  our  minds  what  he  was  not,  what  he  did  not  do,  and  what  he  professed 
qeither  to  be  qor  to  do.  He  was  not  what  is  called  a  metaphysician,  nis  plans 
for  the  improvement  of  science  were  not  inferred  by  abstract  reasoning  fh>m  any 
of  those  primary  principles  to  which  the  philosophers  of  Greece  struggled  to  ftstea 
tlieir  systems.  Hence  he  has  been  treated  as  enmirical  and  superficial  by  those 
who  take  to  theipselves  the  exclusive  name  of  profound  speci^lators.  He  was  not, 
on  the  other  handi  a  mathematician,  an  astronongier,  a  physiologist,  a  chemist* 
He  was  not  eminently  conversant  with  the  particular  truths  of  any  of  those  sc^ 
encee  which  existed  in  his  lime.  For  this  reason,  he  was  underrated  by  men  of 
the  highest  merit,  who  had  acquired  the  most  just  reputation  by  adding  new  fiiots 
\o  the  stock  of  certain  knowl^ge.  It  is  not,  therefore,  very  surprising  to  find 
that  Harvey,  though  the  fViend  as  well  as  physician  of  Bacon,  *  though  be  esteemed 
him  much  for  his  wit  snd  style,  would  not  allow  him  to  be  a  ffreat  philosopher;* 
t>ut  said  to  Aubrey,  *  He  writes  philosophy  like  a  Lord  Chancellor,' — ^  in  derision,* 
^B  the  honest  biographer  thinks  fit  expressly  to  add.  On  the  same  ground,  though 
in  a  manner  not  so  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  his  own  claims  on  reputation,  Mr. 
Home  has  decided,  that  Bacon  was  not  so  great  a  man  as  Galileo,  because  he  was 
not  80  grea^  an  astronomer.  The  same  sort  of  injustice  to  his  memory  has  been 
inore  often  pommitted  than  avowed,  by  professors  of  the  exact  and  the  experimen- 
tal sciences,  who  are  accustomed  to  regard,  as  the  sole  test  of  se'rvice  to  know- 
ledge, a  palpable  addition  to  its  store,  ft  is  very  true  that  he  made  no  discoveries; 
hut  his  life  vvas  employed  in  teaching  the  method  by  which  discoveries  are  made. 
This  distinction  was  early  observed  by  that  ingenious  poet  and  amiable  man,  on 
whom  we,  by  our  unmerited  neglect,  have  taken  too  severe  a  revenge  for  the 
^xaggenUed  |>rai8es  bestowed  on  him  by  our  ancestors: — 

^  Bacon,  like  Moses,  )ed  us  forth  at  last) 
The  barren  wilderness  he  pass'd. 
Did  on  the  very  border  stand 
Of  the  blest  promised  land; 
And  from  the  mountain  top  of  his  exalted  wit, 
Saw  it  himself,  and  shqw'd  us  it.' " 

Cowut's  Ode  to  the  Royal  Society, 

This  eloquent  delineation  is  worthy  of  its  illustrious  subject.  But 
the  claims  of  Bacon,  as  a  discoverer,  are  mistaken  or  overrated  by  po- 
pular admirers,  and  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  The  Baconian,  or 
strictly  inductive,  method  of  philosophizing,  was  practised  by  some 
of  the  most  distinguished  philosophers  of  his  own  age,  and  of  that 
which  immediately  preceded  him.  Copernicus  had  discovered  by 
it  the  motions  of  the  solar  system.  Galileo  had  investigated  by  it 
the  laws  which  prevail  in  the  descent  of  heavy  bodies  and  in  the 
motion  of  projectiles.  But  the  most  conclusive  and  splendid  exam- 
ple of  the  rigorous,  persevering,  and  successful  application  of  the  in- 
ductive method  of  philosophizing,  was  exhibited  in  the  discovery  of 
those  three  celebrated  laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  called  Kepler's 
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!aw8,  which  contain  the  hidden  germ  of  Newton's  great  law  of  gravita- 
tion* B&con,  though  little  acquainted  with  mathematics  and  physics^ 
may  have  perceived  the  principle  of  reformation  which  was  practised 
by  these  illustrious  discoverers, — practised  by  them,  perhaps,  uncon- 
ciously,^-certainly  without  recognising  and  develc^ng  it  in  that  gene- 
ral form  in  which  it  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Bacom  It  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  notice,  that  Bacon  vehemently  opposed  some  of  the  verj 
diacoveriei  which  were  made  by  the  application  of  his  own  method. 
Hia  vain  effort  to  refute  the  Copernican  system  is  a  striking  instance. 
Hia  own  attempts  in  physics  were  few,  and  those  few  signal  faHures, 
His  merit,  in  fine,  consisted  in  discovering  and  recording  the  uni- 
versality of  a  method  of  investi^ting  nature,  the  principles  of  which 
bad  already  in  several  instances  been  applied  with  eminent  succesir. 
It  was  his  fortune  to  teach  it  at  so  early  a  period  ad  to  be  confounded 
in  point  of  time  with  those  who  first  practised  it,  and  to  do  so  with 
a  captivating  eloquence,  which  diverted  his  readers  from  a  severe 
exaipiaation  of  his  claims  as  a  discoverer^ 

The  continuation  of  the  same  discourse,  in  a  subsequent  volume 
of  th^  {Encyclopaedia,  was  reviewed  by  Sir  James  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  dated  June,  1821.  The  subject  of  those  articles  is  not  po- 
pular: his  treatment  of  it  scarcely  admits  of  extra^cts;  and  the  expres- 
sion  of  his  opinions  on  speculative  science  in  the  two  papers  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  superseded  by  his  subsequent  dissertation  in  the 
Sdipburgh  Encyclopaedia.  The  same  number  contains  a  review  by 
bim  of  Sir  George  Mackenzie's  Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland. 
It  was  the  fortune  of  this  article  to  call  forth  Dr.  Wordsworth's  essay 
in  support  of  the  claims  of  Charles  I.  to  the  authorship  of  the  Eikon 
Basilike.  Sir  James  reviewed  the  essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
dated  June,  1826,  and  stripped  the  royal  martyr  of  all  title  to  that 
juggling  piece  of  sanctified  deceit.  Nothing,  indeed,  but  zeal,  cre- 
dulity, and  imposture  continued  the  belief  that  Charles  was  the  au- 
thor, after  the  exposure  of  the  forgery  made  by  Milton. 

Sismondi's  History  of  the  French  was  reviewed  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  in  the  number  dated  July,  1821.  Such  an  article  should 
be  interesting,  as  the  judgment  formed  by  one  historic  mind  of  ano- 
ther. The  reviewer,  it  is  true,  is  estimating  in  the  historian  his 
private  friend;  but  there  is  here  no  necessity  for  those  compliments, 
and  compromises,  those  dexterous  ambiguities  and  evasive  generali- 
ties, which  are  requisite  in  managing  the  jealous  friendship  and  pam- 
pered susceptibilities  of  a  fashionable  poet  Sir  James  begins  by  de- 
ploring, as  be  frequently  did  in  his  writings  and  speeches,  the  want 
of  a  complete  publication  of  the  ancient  records,  and  other  not  easily 
accessible  materials  of  English  history.      The   task  was,  partly 
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Ihroa^  his  metnSy  at  last  began*  But  this  literary  exhumatioD  is 
anfortunsteij  too  slow,  cumbrousi  and  costly,  to  answer  its  eods* 
Sir  James  assumes  the  want  of  historic  talent  in  France,  and  thus- 
accounts  for  it-:--^ 

"  It  woald  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  devise  a  plausible  renaoa  for  the  want  of  hia- 
tnrical  talent  among  a  nation  like  the  French,  eminently  dbtinguished  in  almost 
eveiy  other  department  of  literature.  Though  history  reqairea  freedom  more* 
than  most  exertions  of  the  human  mind,  yet  the  form  of  the  French  government 
does  not,  perhaps,  sufficiently  explain  this  singular  deficiency.  Even  the  great 
hisrtorian  who  ascribes  to  slavery  the  fall  of  Roman  history,  after  the  naarpation' 
of  Augustus,  has  justly  added,  that  historical  truth  was  then  violated,  not  only  by 
the  base  flatterers  of  tyrants,  but  more  dangerously,  because  more  speciously,  by 
the  indignation  which  tyranny  excited.  The  milder  monarchies  of  modem  times 
neither  exacted  such  undistinguishing  adulation,  nor  inspired  such  strong  abboi^ 
rence.  Absolute  monarchy,  however,  in  its  most  moderate  form,  is,  no  doubt, 
destructive  of  the  free  spirit  which  is  the  soul  of  history:  and  it  is  remarlotble 
that,  as  long  as  an  irregular  liberty  was  kept  up  by  civil  wfcre  and  religioua  con- 
tnwersies,  France  produced  considerable  historians;  it  was  not  till  the  eatabUeb- 
oient  cf  a  polished  and  peaceful  despotism  in  the  boasted  age  of  Louis  XIV.,  that 
the  voice  of  history  was  utterly  silenced.  He,  indeod,  Employed  men  of  geniuff 
to  compose  the  history  of  his  reign,  but  he  was  ignorant  that  their  genius  must 
fonake  them  in  the  composition  of  a  narrative  which  was  to  be  approved  by  their 
master,  when  they  were  degraded  in  their  own  eyes  by  the  consciousness  of 
dependence  and  partiality.  It  did  not  escape  the  sanity  of  Tacitus,  that  the  de- 
cline d*  history  under  the  imperial  government  was  in  part  caused  by  the  exclu-- 
sion  of  the  people  from  public  affairs.  In  popular  states,  even  where  the  histo- 
rian himself  has  no  direct  experience  of  public  business,  he  at  least  breathes  an 
atmosf^re  full  of  political  traditions  and  debates;  he  lives  with  those  who  think 
and  speak  more  of  them  than  of  roost  other  subjects.  Uo  cannot  be  an  uttec- 
stranger  to  the  spirit  of  civil  prudence.  Under  absolute  monarchies,  on  the 
other  band,  the  few  who  know  the  causes  of  events  are  either  afraid  to  write,,  or 
see  no  importance  in  any  thing  but  the  intrigues  by  which  they  obtain  and  pre-^ 
serve  power;  and  the  task  of  writing  history  is  necessarily  abandoned  either  to- 
mere  compilers,  or  to  sophists  and  rhetors,  who,  of  aH  men,  are  the  most  destitute 
of  insigiit  into  character,  and  of  judgment  in  civil  a&irs. 

Another  cause  of  the  decay  or  ab^nce  of  historical  talent  in  France  is  fcobablyr 
to  be  found  in  the  want  of  habits  of  research  amohg  their  late  popular  writers. 
The  genioa  of  history  is  nourished  by  the  study  of  original  narretors^  and*  by  critic 
cal  examination  of  the  minute  circumstances  of  facts.  Ingenious  speculatioaand 
(Kteutatious  ornament  are  miserable  substitutes  for  these  historical  virtaes;  and 
their  place  is  still  worse  supplied  by  the  vivacity  or  pleasantry  which,  where  it  im 
most  soccesBful,  will  most  completely  extinguish  that  serious  and  deep*  iatcrsat 
io  the  ai^irs  of  men,  which  the  historian  aims  to  inspire.  An  historian  is  not  a 
jester  or  a  satirist ;  it  is  not  his  business  to  sheer  or  laugh  at  men^  or  to  lower 
human  nature.  It  is  by  maintaining  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the  impertaaee  ef 
his  porsuita,  that  history  creates  a  fellow  feeling  with  his  passions,  and  a  delight 
in  contemplating  his  character  and  actions." 

The  first  part  of  this  extract  is  not  merely  just,  but  obvioua  The 
veracity  of  a  king's  historiographer  is  as  doubtful  as  that  of  bis  poet* 
laureate;  but  was  Sir  James  warranted  in  supposing,  or,  rather,  in 
insinuating,  io  the  latter  part,  that  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  did  not 
find  an  historian  in  France?  It  would  have  been  more  fair  to  the 
reader  to  have  at  once  named  Voltaire.  Nothing  is  more  common 
than  denying  the  merit  of  research  to  versatility  of  genius,  and  ta 
that  quick  sagacity,  which  can  seize  by  a  coup  (Tml  more  than  ano- 
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ther  tmmd  ocmid  aehiere  in  a  life  of  jdodding  md  detail  Bpeerii- 
tiony  because  it  is  ingenioos,  is  not  therefore  unsound;  ostentationi 
ornament  does  not,  and  could  not,  exist  in  a  work  which  is  regard- 
ed as  a  sjtandard  of  pure  style  and  taste.  Voltaire  and  Tacitus  are 
satirists,  but  not  the  less  historians:  the  one  is  no  more  a  jester  than 
the  othei*^  though  his  tone  is  sometimefs  less  lievere.  It  is  not  the 
historian  who  lowers  human  nature,  but  human  nature  that  too  fre- 
quently lowers  itself.  It  would  be  right  to  maintain  the  dignity  of 
man,  and  the  importance  of  his  pursuits,  if  main  always  had  dignity> 
and  Mb  pUrsuTts  importance.  In  fine,  though  the  historic  genius  of 
Voltaire  haB  been  unceasingly  depreciated  and  denied,  liis  ^<  Age  of 
Louis  XIV.,''  and  the  <<  Essay  on  General  History/'  'of  which  it 
forms  a  part,  continue  to  be  the  most  prized  and  populatr  work  ex- 
tant in  the  philosophy  of  history. 

Sir  James,  in  this  article,  estimates  highly  and  justly  the  historic 
capacity  of  his  friend.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he  did  not  sketch 
the  distinctive  character  of  one  whose  name,  though  living,  has  be- 
come classic  among  historians;  and  it  is  strange  that,  fh)m  want  of 
sympathy,  or  from  false  prudence,  he  did  not  bring  out  thatantiqtie 
and  republican  tone  which  characterizes  every  work  of  the  historian 
of  the  Italian  Republics. 

It  is  time  to  resume  the  career  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  in  Par- 
liament. His  speeches  were  few  and  short  during  the  remainder  of 
the  session  of  1813-14.  The  year  was  one  of  the  most  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  Europe.  France  was  vanquished.  Napoleon  was 
dethroned,  and  the  allied  sovereigns  already  began  the  work  of  dis- 
memberment and  spoliation  under  the  name  of  deliverers.  But  the 
House  of  Commons,  intoxicated  like  the  people  with  the  fumes  of 
military  glory,  was  not  yet  in  a  state  to  hear  words  of  truth  and  so- 
berness. Sir  James  Mackintosh,  therefore,  however  anxious  to  re- 
cover lost  ground  in  St  Stephen's  Chapel,  had  few  opportunities. 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  brought  in  a  bill  for  doing  away  with  one  of 
the  most  odious  and  absurd  devices  of  barbarous  jurisprudence — the 
corruption  of  blood.  He  was  supported  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
who  treated  the  subject  with  the  information  of  a  lawyer  and  the 
views  of  a  philosopher:  it  was  his  first  step  as  the  fellow-labourer  of 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly  in  the  task  of  civilizing  or  humanizing  the  cri- 
minal code  of  England.  The  chief  opponent  of  the  bill  was  Mr. 
Yorke,  who  deprecated  the  repeal  of  a  law  so  ancient  and  venera- 
ble, and  regarded  the  bill  as  <'a  slur  on  the  mildness  of  his  Majes- 
ty's reign."  A  few  sentences  from  the  reply  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh will  afford  a  characteristic  specimen  of  his  parliamentary  elo- 
quence. 
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"  I  adiHl  Ike  aotiqnify  of  the  {neeent  law ;  it  is  ancient  as  any  other  of  ofur  laws 
relating  to  high  treason ;  but  it  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  law  enacting  the  in- 
fliction  of  the  peine  Jbrte  et  dure;  it  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  statute  de  he- 
teiieo  combwrendo;  it  is  not  more  ancient  than  the  sentence  fi)r  burning  women 
omvicted  d^  petit  treason,  jior  is  it  more  ancient  than  any  other  of  those  disgrace- 
fal  and  o|>pressive  statutes  which  formed  the  whole  of  the  feudal  system.  It  is 
tmkedf  what  necessity  there  is  for  altering  the  law  in  this  respecti  I  would  an- 
sweTf  the  same  necessity  that  there  is  for  repealing  the  law  for  the  infliction  of 
torture,  for  the  burning  of  women,  or  tho  burning  of  heretics — the  necessity,  that 
in  a  humane  and  enlightened  age  and  country  the  laws  should  not  be  sullied,  the 
heart  hardened,  and  the  understanding  insulted,  with  barbarous  and  absurd  enacts 
ments — a  necessity  the  loudest,  the  most  imperious,  ^d  the  most  indisputable  of 
all  others.'' 

*  *  «  *  4c  * 

*' We  are  informed  by  Bishop  Burnet,  that  when  he  wished  to  propose  the  re- 
peal of  the  confiscating  laws  in  1716,  he  was  told  that  such  a  repeal  would  be 
proper  in  good  times,  but  that  circumstances  then  rendered  them  necessary;  and 
1^  whom  was  he  told  so?  By  Lord  Somers  and  Lord  Cowper,  who  were  at  that 
time  the  lights  and  ornaments  of  their  country.  The  circumstance  which  in 
their  minds  must  have  weighed  against  the  immediate  repeal  of  those  laws  was 
the  French  invasion  of  Scotland  the  preceding  year,  (1715,)  in  favour  of  the  Pre- 
tender ;  BO  that  it  appeared  to  them  who  were  the  framcrs  and  supporters  of  this 
▼ery  bill,  that  any  extension  of  it  beyond  a  period  of  imminent  danger  and  alarm 
was  a  violation  of  the  principle  on  which  it  was  brought  in.  In  1745,  half  a  cen- 
tury after  its  first  introduction,  Lord  Hardwicke  had  made  a  declaration  to  the 
same  efiect,  when  he  restricted  the  necessity  of  the  continuance  of  the  bill  to 
the  Pretender's  lifetime ;  and  it  appears  from  the  debates  of  that  period  (lately 
published,)  as  well  as  from  the  preamble  of  the  bill  itself,  that  it  was  only  intend- 
ed to  meet  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  was  regarded  as  a  rigorous  and 
violent  measure,  unworthy  of  *  good  times.'  From  the  year  1709  to  the  year  1799, 
I  stand  on  the  authority  of  the  greatest  lawyers  and  statesmen  that  this  country 
has  produced,  that  the  bill  is  to  be  considered  as  a  temporary  and  accidental  ex- 
pedient, and  not  as  a  necessary  and  fundamental  part  of  the  law  of  the  land ;  and 
that  the  making  it  general  and  unconditional  in  1799  was  the  real  innovation ; 
for  Chat  is  an  innovation  which  alters  the  existing  law." 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

""To  suppose  that  a  low  like  that  under  tlie  consideration  of  the  committee 
would  have  the  effect  of  deterring  a  man  from  the  commission  of  a  crime ;  to  ima- 
gine that  Uiis  law,  through  which  a  person  unborn  might,  some  fifty  or  a  hundred 
years  after  the  criminars  decease,  miss  an  estate  which  he  might  otherwise  have 
gained, — is  to  entertain  an  expectation  more  wild  and  extravagant  than  has  ever 
been  dreamt  by  the  wildest  sophists  while  forming  visionary  schemes  of  govern- 
ment. No  stronger  case  was  necessary  to  show  tlie  impropriety  of  continuing 
this  law  than  one  which  an  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  (Mr.  Plnnkett,) 
has  brought  forward ;  where,  through  corruption  of  blood,  an  estate  was  lost  to 
the  children  of  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  army,  who  had  been  engaged  in  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion,  in  which  his  relation  was  concerned.  This  hardship  has 
been  endured  to  maintain  the  beautiful  theory,  that  the  corrupted  blood  of  a  trai- 
tor could  not  be  a  channel  for  the  transmission  of  any  property.  For  this,  the  chil- 
dren of  an  officer  who  had  devoted  his  life  to  the  cause  of  loyalty  were  to  be  made 
beggars;  as  if  it  were  not  enough  tliat  their  unfortunate  parent  should  draw  his 
sword  afifainst  his  kinsman,  and  probably  be  placed  in  the  distressing  situation  of 
unconsciously  depriving  his  relation  of  life.  Can  it  be  thought  that  it  is  no  hard- 
ship for  the  children  of  such  an  officer  to  go  on  thoir  knees  to  beg  that  bread, 
which,  but  for  this  law,  they  might  have  claimed  as  their  right?  I  do  not  wish 
to  asperse  those  through  whom  the  bounty  of  the  Crown  is  exerted ;  but  I  should 
despise  that  man  who  did  not  feel  it  a  degradation  to  be  compelled  to  implore  that 
bounty.  To  be  placed  in  this  situation  was  revolting  to  the  pride  of  an  English- 
man— to  those  feelings  which  had  made  this  country  what  it  now  is,  and  what  I 
trust  in  €rod  it  will  ever  remain," 

12 
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High  and  petty  treasons  were  excepted  from  the  proyiaiona  of  the 
bill.  In  a  second  bill,  for  doing  away  with  the  unspeakable  horrors 
of  the  scaffold  in  executions  for  high  treason;  an  amendment  was 
introduced,  that  to  the  words  <'  and  there  be  hanged ''  should  be  add- 
ed, <<and  there  be  beheaded/' — and  thus  guarded  by  the  practical 
wisdom  of  those  who  think  terror  the  <<  divinity  that  doth  hedge  a 
kingt"  and  who  even  mistake  for  terror  what  is  at  once  inhuman 
and  inoperative,  both  bills  passed  into  law. 

Of  the  violent  avulsions  and  annexations  of  independent  but  weak 
communities  by  the  new  arbiters  of  Europe,  on  the  fall  of  Napo- 
leon, but  one  was  brought,  during  this  session,  under  the  notice  of 
Parliament:  it  was  the  case  of  Norway;  transferred  from  the  crown 
of  Denmark  to  that  of  Sweden.  The  hoj^eress  insurrection  of  the 
Norwegians,  and  the  blockade  of  their  ports  by  a  British  fleet,,  will 
be  remembered.  The  latter  was  brought  before  the  HouSe  of  Com- 
mons by  Mr.  W.  Wynne,  on  the  12th  of  May.  A  question  so  in- 
teresting to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  from  his  sense  of  public  justice 
and  knowledge  of  public  right,  could  not  have  passed  untouched  by 
him.  Hrs  speech  on  this,  as  on  man}'  subsequent  occasions,  appeard^ 
to  have  been  imperfectly  reported.  He  lays  down  the  principle  of 
right  as  follows: — 

^'Puffendorff  holds,  that  a  prince  might  withdraw  his  garrisons;  might  recall 
his  officers;  and  might  transfer  his  own  right  to  another;  but  that  he  could  not 
cede  or  sell  men.  He  could  not,  in  fact,  carry  on  a  white  slave  trade.  The 
commonwealth,  no  matter  under  wliat  form  it  was  administered, — whether  by  a 
senate,  a  kin^,  or  toy  other  authority, — was  the  patrimony  of  the  people.  Theit: 
rights  could  not  be  transferred  without  their  consent," 

The  blockade  was  called  "  merciful "  by  Mr.  Stephen.  He  was 
thus  answeVed  by  Sir  James : — 

"Whether  the  insurrection  in  Norway  were  the  act  of  the  Norwegian  people; 
or  tlie  work  of  a  mere  ftction,  had,  it  seemed,  become  a  question ;  and  UiisqQestioD 
the  British  minister^  pirdposed  truly  to  decide  by  starving  the  whole,  in  order  to 
render  them  unanimoust  Yet  this  was  denominated,  by  his  learned  friend  who 
spoke  last,  a  mercifbl  war.  What !  that  war  merciful  which  threatened  to  Ornish 
a  people,  only  because  they  loved  their  country,  and  refused  to  submit  to  a  foreign 
power  which  they  detested— only  because  they  preferred  independence  to  subju- 
gation; and  be  lieattily  Wished  they  might  succeed  in  maintaining  that  indepen- 
dence." 

He  took  a  more  conspicuous  and  important  share  in  the  debates 
of  the  following  yea^  The  war  with  America  terminated  early  in 
the  session.  A  wretched  triumph  in  that  disreputable  war — the  de- 
vastation of  the  city  of  Washington — is  noticed  and  stigmatized  by 
him  as  follows : — 

**  fbr  every  justifiable  purpose  of  present  warfare  it  was  almost  impotent  To 
every  wise  object  of  prospective  policy  it  was  hostile.  It  was  an  attack,  not  against 
Che  strength  or  the  resources  of  a  state,  but  against  the  national  honour  and  public 
afibctions  of  a  people.  After  twenty-five  years  of  the  fiercest  warftre,  in  which 
every  great  capital  of  the  European  continent  had  been  spared,  he  bad  almost 
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•ud  Tespeetad  by  eneaucg*  it  was  reterred  fer  Engknd  to  nolate  all  that  daowt 
Goarteqr  towanfa  the  scats  of  natioDal  dignity,  which,  in  the  midst  of  enmity, 
manifests  the  respect  of  nations  fyr  each  oUier,  by  an  expedition  deliberately  aiid 
{NTincipally  directed  against  palaces  of  government,  halls  of  legislatioii,  tribanals 
pf  jostipe,  repositories  of  the  rooniments  of  property  and  of  tho  records  of  history; 
objects  among  civilized  nations  exempt  from  the  ravages  of  war,  and  secured,  as 
&r  as  possiUe,  even  from  its  accidental  operation,  becaase  they  contribate  nothing 
iQ  the  means  of  hostility,  bnt  are  consecrated  to  purposes  of  peace,  and  minis- 
ter to  the  common  and  perpetual  interest  of  all  human  society.  It  seemed  to 
him  an  aggravation  of  this  atrocious  measure,  that  ministers  had  attempted  to 
witify  the  destruction  of  a  distinguislied  capita],  as  a  retaliation  for  some  vio- 
lences of  infeiior  American  officers,  unauthqrized  and  disayowed  by  their  govern- 
inent,  against  he  knew  not  what  village  in  Upper  Canada.  To  make  such  reta- 
liatioo  jost,  there  roust  always  be  clear  proof  of  the  outrage;  in  genera),  also^ 
soffictent  evidence  that  the  adverse  govemmeiit  refused  to  make  due  reparatioii 
lor  it;  and,  at  least,  some  proportion  of  Uie  punishment  to  the  offence.  Here 
there  was  very  imperfect  evidence  of  the  outrage ;  no  proof  of  refusal  to  repair; 
and  demonstration  of  the  excessive  and  monstrous  iniquity  of  what  was  fklsely 
called  retaliation.  The  value  of  a  capital  is  not  to  be  estimated  by  its  houses,  and 
warehouses,  and  shops.  It  consisted  chiefly  in  what  could  be  neither  numbered 
nor  weighed.  It  was  not  even  by  the  elegance  or  gran<ieur  of  its  monuments  that 
it  was  most  dear  to  a  geperous  people.  They  looked  upon  it  with  afibction  and 
pride,  as  the  seat  of  legislation,  as  the  fianpttiary  of  publip  justice,  oflen  as  linked 
with  the  memory  of  past  times,  sometimes  still  moro  as  connected  with  their  fond- 
est and  proudest  hopes  of  greatness  to  come.  To  put  all  these  respectable  feel* 
iogsof  a  great  peopje,  sanctified  by  the  illustrious  naipe  .of  Washington,  on  a  level 
with  half  a  dozen  wooden  sheds  in  the  temporary  seat  of  a  provincial  government, 
was  an  act  of  intolerable  insolence,  and  implied  as  much  contempt  for  the  feelings 
of  Ameiipa  as  for  the  common  t^nse  of  manjcind." 

The  chief  object  of  this  speecb|  on  the  treaty  viiih  the  United 
States,  seems  to  have  been  the  popularity  of  his  name  in  America; 
and  he  completely  succeeded.  His  reputation  appears  to  have  been 
exalted,  and  his  name  cherished  Vfiih  partial  kindness,  by  the  Ame- 
ricans, from  this  period  to  hi^  death. 

The  marvellous  episode  of  the  escape  of  Napoleon  drew  from  him 

an  eloquent  speech  in  si^pport  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  by  Mr. 

Abercrombie*    T^e  following  passage  may  be  cited  as  a  specimen 

of  his  employment  of  sarcasm  as  a  weapon  of  debate — in  the  use  of 

^hicby  without  b/eing  distinguished,  he  was  by  no  means  inexpert  ^-• 

"  But  the  most  serious  question  undoubtedly  remained !  Napoleon  was  an  in- 
dependent prince.  It  would  be  an  insult  to  his  dignity  to  watch  his  movements. 
It  would  be  a  violation  of  his  independence  to  restrain  them.  They  who  had 
starved  Nerway  into  subjection— they  who  sanctioned  the  annihilation  of  Poland, 
and  the  sabjogationof  Venice— they  whose  hands  were  scarcely  withdrawn  from 
the  iastrament  which  transferred  Genoa  to  a  hated  master — were  suddenly 
seized  with  the  most  profound  reverence  for  the  inde|)endent  sovereign  of  Elbs, 
and  shrank  with  horror  from  the  idea  of  saving  the  peace  of  Europe  by  preventing 
the  departure  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  from  Porto  Ferrajo !  Ho  must  believe,  that  if 
the  dajiger  had  been  diacnssed  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  and  if  any  paradoxical 
minister  had  made  any  scruples  about  the  independence  of  Elba,  his  scruples 
wonld  have  been  received  with  a  general  laugh.  Count  Ncsselrode  could  quote 
the  precedent  of  Stanislaus  at  Moscow.  Prince  Talleyrand  would  have  been 
ready  with  that  of  Ferdinand  at  Valenf ay.  The  Congress  wonld  scarcely  have 
avowed  that  all  their  respect  for  independence  was  monopolized  by  Napoleon." 

The  speech  delivered  by  him  in  thb  session^  on  the  transfer  of 

Genoa,  is  among  the  ablest  which  he  made  in  Parliament.     It  was 
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his  own  motion;  and  he  now  appears,  for  the  first  time,  put  forwnrd 
and  supported  by  the  gfeat  body  of  the  Whiga.    His  speech  is  an 
elaborate  composition :  he  seems  to  have  felt  that  his  reputation 
would  rise  or  fall  with  the  event. .  It  may  be  necessary  to  state 
briefly  the  circumstances  under  which  Genoa  was  annexed  to  Sar- 
dinia.   Lord  William  Bentinck,  representative  of  the  English  go- 
vernment in  Italy,  called  upon  the  Italians,  in  the  name  of  indepen- 
dence and  their  country,  to  expel  the  French.     They  trusted  to  this 
pledge  of  British  faith  and  honour.    It  was  redeemed  by  consigning 
Venice  and  the  whole  of  Lombardy  to  the  barbarian  despotism  of 
Austria,  and  Genoa  to  the  odious  and  despised  sovereignty  of  Sar- 
dinia*    The  Genoese  had  a  much  stronger  case  than  the  Milanese 
or  Venetians.    Iiord  William  Bentinck,  when  occupying  Genoa  with 
British  troops,  in  April,  1814,  proclaimed  ^*  the  Genoese  nation  re- 
stored to  that  ancient  government  under  which  it  enjoyed  liberty, 
prosperity,  and  independence;"  and  the  ancient  constitution  was  re- 
stored.   All  went  on  happily  to  the  following  December,  when  Lord 
Castlereagh  announced  to  them,  from  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  their  in- 
corporation with  the  continental  territories  of  the  king  of  Sardinia. 
Genoa,  **  the  superb,"  thus  despoiled  of  her  laws,  liberties,  indepen- 
dence, and  existence  as  a  state,  was  one  of  the  finest  subjects  of  po- 
pular oratory.     Sir  James  brought  to  bear  upon  it  all  his  resources 
as  a  student  of  public  right  and  of  the  philosophy  of  history. 

**  What,  then,  will  the  Hoqso  decide  concerning  tho  morality  of  compelling 
Genoa  to  submit  to  the  yoke  of  Piedmont, — a  state  which  the  Genoese  have 
constantly  dreaded  and  hated,  and  against  whom  their  hatred  was  sharpened  by 
continual  apprehensions  for  their  independence!  Whatever  construction  may 
be  attempted  of  Lord  William  Benti nek's  proclamations — whatever  sophistry  may 
be  used  successfully  to  persuade  you  that  Genoa  was  disposable  as  a  conquered 
territory — will  you  affirm  that  the  disposal  of  it  to  Piedmont  was  a  just  and  hu- 
mane exercise  of  your  power  as  a  conqueror  1 

"It  is  for  this  reason,  among  otherp,  that  I  detest  and  execrate  the  modern  doc- 
trine of  rounding  territory,  and  following  natural  boundaries,  and  melting  down 
small  states  into  masses,  and  substituting  lines  of  defence,  and  right  and  lefl  flanks, 
instead  of  justice  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  ancient  possession  and  national  feel- 
ing; the  system  of  Louis  XIV.  and  Napoleon,  of  the  spoilers  of  Poland,  and  the 
spoilers  of  Norway  and  Genoa, — the  system  which  the  noble  lord,  when  newly 
arrived  from  the  Congress,  and  deeply  imbued  with  its  doctrines,  bad  delivered,  in 
his  ample  and  elaborate  invective  against  the  memory  and  principles  of  ancient 
Europe,  when  be  condensed  the  whole  new  system  into  two  phrases  so  characteris- 
tic of  his  reverence  fbr  the  rights  of  nations,  and  his  tenderness  for  their  feelings, 
that  they  ought  not  easily  to  be  forgotten, — when  he  told  us,  speaking  of  this 
very  antipathy  of  Genoa  to  Piedmont,  that  *  great  questions  are  not  to  be  influenced 
by  popular  impressions  ;*  and  that '  a  people  may  be  happy  without  independence.* 
The  principal  article  of  the  new  system  is  the  incorporationof  neighbouring,  and 
therefore  hostile,  comrounitied.  The  pystem  of  justice  reverenced  the  union  of 
men  who  had  long  been  members  of  the  same  commonwealth,  because  they  had 
been  long  fellow-citizens,  and  had  all  the  attachments  and  antipathies  which  grow 
out  of  that  fellowship.  The  system  of  rapine  tears  asunder  those  whom  nature 
has  joined,  and  compels  those  to  unite,  whom  the  contests  of  ages  had  renderetl 
irreconcilable.    And  if  all  this  had  been  less  evident,  would  no  aggravation  of 
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Ibis  act  hftve  msen  from  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  general  war  of  Earope 
against  France?  It  was  a  war  in  which  not  only  the  Ituians,  but  every  people 
in  Ikirope,  were  called  by  their  sovereigns  to  rise  for  the  recovery  of  tbeir  inde- 
pendence. It  was  a  revolt  of  the  people  against  Napoleon.  It  owed  its  success 
to  the  spirit  of  popular  insurrection.  The  principle  of  a  war  for  the  restoration 
of  independence  was  a  pledge  that  each  people  were  to  be  restored  to  their  an- 
cient territory.  The  nations  of  Europe  accepted  the  pledge,  and  shook  off  the 
FVencfa  yoke.  But  was  it  for  a  changne  of  masters?  Was  it  that  three  foreign 
ministen,  at  Paris,  might  dispose  of  the  Genoese  territory, — was  it  for  this  that 
the  youth  of  Europe  had  risen  in  arms  from  Moscow  to  the  Rhine? — 

*  Ergo  pari  voto  g^essisti  beDa  juventus? 
Ta  quoque  pro  dominis  et  Pompeiana  fuisd 
Non  Romana  manus!* " 

He  assimilates  the  principles  of  the  0>ngres8  of  Vienoa  and  those 
of  the  French  Revolution: — 

The  CoDgrees  of  Vienna  seems,  indeed,  to  have  adopted  every  part  ot  the 
French  system,  except  that  they  have  transferred  the  dictatorship  of  Europe 
from  an  individual  to  a  triumvirate.  One  of  the  grand  and  parent  errors  of  the 
French  Revolution  was  the  fatal  opinion  that  it  was  possible  for  human  skill  to 
make  a  government  It  was  an  error  too  generally  prevalent,  not  to  be  excaa.- 
ble.  The  American  Revolution  had  given  it  a  fallacious  semblance  of  support, 
though  no  event  in  history  more  clearly  showed  its  falsehood.  The  system  of 
lawi^  and  the  frame  of  society  in  North  America,  remained  afVer  the  Revolution^ 
and  remain  to  this  day,  fundamentally  the  same  as  they  ever  were.  The  change 
in  America,  like  the  change  in  1688,  was  made  in  defence  of  legal  right,  not 
in  pursuit  of  political  improvement;  and  it  was  limited  by  the  necessity  of  de» 
fence  which  produced  it  The  whole  internal  order  remained,  which  had  al- 
ways been  essentially  republican.  The  somewhat  slender  tic  which  looselv 
joined  these  republics  to  a  monarchy  was  easily  and  without  violence  divided. 
Bat  the  enor  of  the  French  Revolutionists  was,  in  1789,  the  error  of  Europe. 
From  that  error  we  have  been  long  reclaimed  by  fatal  experience.  We  know, 
or  rather  we  have  seen  and  felt,  that  a  government  is  not,  like  a  machine  or  a 
building,  the  work  of  man ;  that  it  is  the  work  of  nature,  like  the  nobler  productions 
of  the  vegetable  and  animal  world,  which  man  may  improve,  and  corrupt,  and 
even  destroy,  but  which  he  cannot  create.  We  have  long  learned  to  despise  the 
ignorance  or  the  hypocrisy  of  those  who  speak  of  giving  a  free  constitution  to  a 
people,  and  to  exclaim  with  a  great  living  poet — 

*  A  gift  of  that  which  never  can  be  given 
By  all  the  blended  powers  of  cartli  and  heaven!' 

"We  have,  perhaps,  as  usual,  gone  too  near  to  the  opposite  error,  and  we  do 
not  make  sufficient  allowances  for  those  dreadful  cases  which  we  must  not  call 
desperate,  where,  in  long  enslaved  countries,  we  must  either  humbly  and  cau- 
tioualy  labour  to  lay  some  foundations  from  which  liberty  may  slowly  rise,  or  ac- 
quiesce in  the  doom  of  perpetual  bondage  on  ourselves  and  our  children. 

**But  though  we  no  longer  dream  of  making  governments,  the  confederacy  of 
kings  seem  to  feel  no  doubt  of  their  own  power  to  make  nations.  Yet  the  only 
reason  why  it  is  impossible  to  make  a  government  is,  because  it  is  impossible  to 
make  a  nation.  A  government  cannot  be  made,  because  its  whole  spirit  and 
principles  arise  from  the  character  of  the  nation.  There  would  be  no  difficulty 
in  framing  a  government,  if  the  habits  of  a  people  could  be  changed  by  a  law- 
giver; if  he  could  obliterate  their  recollections,  transfer  their  attachment  and  re- 
verence, extinguish  their  animosities,  and  correct  those  sentiments  which,  being 
at  variance  with  his  opinions  of  public  interest,  he  calls  prejudices.  Now,  this  is 
precisely  the  power  which  our  statesmen  at  Vienna  have  arrogated  to  themselves. 
They  not  only  form  nations,  but  they  compose  them  of  elements  apparently  the 
moat  irreconcilable.  They  made  one  nation  out  of  Norway  and  Sweden :  they 
tried  to  make  another  of  Prussia  and  Saxony.    They  have,  in  the  present  case. 
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forced  toffether  Piedipont  and  Genoa  to  form  a  nation  whicii  is  to  gpaxd  the  tirc^ 
noes  of  Italy,  and  to  be  one  of  the  main  securities  of  Europe  against  umyersal 
monarchy. 

**  It  was  not  the  pretension  of  the  ancient  system  to  form  states,  to  divide  ter* 
ritory  according  to  speculations  of  military  convenience,  and  to  unite  and  dis- 
solve nations  better  than  the  course  of  events  had  done  before.  It  was  owned 
to  be  still  more  difficult  to  give  a  new  constitution  to  Europe,  than  to  form 
a  new  constitution  for  a  single  state.  The  great  statesmen  of  former  times  di4. 
not  speak  of  their  measures  as  the  noble  lord  did  about  ^e  incorporation  of  Bel^: 
gium  with  Holland  (against  which  I  say  nothing,)  *  as  a  great  improvement  in  the 
system  of  Europe.'  That  is  the  language  only  of  those  who  revolutionize  that 
system  by  a  partition  like  that  of  Poland,  by  the  establishment  of  the  federation 
of  the  Rhine  at  Paris,  or  by  the  creation  of  new  states  at  Vienna.  The  ancient 
principle  was  to  preserve  all  those  states  which  had  been  founded  by  time  and 
nature,  which  were  animated  by  national  spirit,  and  distinguished  by  the  diver- 
sity of  character  which  gave  scope  to  every  variety  of  talent  and  virtue;  whbae 
character  was  often  preserved,  and  whose  nationality  was  sometiq^es  created,  by. 
those  very  irregularities  of  frontier  and  inequalities  of  strength,  of  which  a  shal- 
low policy  complained;— to  preserve  all  thoaa  states,  down  ta  the  smallest,  first 
by  their  own  national  spirit,  and,  secondly,  by  that  mutual  jealousy  which  made, 
every  great  power  the  opponent  of  the  dangerous  ambition  of  every  other.  It 
was  to  preserve  nations,  Uving  bodies,  produced  by  the  hand  of  nature,  not  to 
form  artificial  dead  machines,  called  states  by  the  words  and  parchment  of  a  di- 
plomatic act.  Under  this  ancient  system,  which  secured  the  weak  by  the  jea- 
lousy of  the  strong,  provision  was  made  alike  for  the  permanency  of  civil  institu- 
tions, the  stability  of  governments,  the  progressive  reformation  of  laws  and  con- 
stitutions ;  for  combining  the  general  quiet  with  the  highest  activity  and  energy 
of  the  human  mind ;  for  uniting  tlie  benefits  both  of  rivalship  and  of  friendship 
between  nations;  for  cultivating  the  moral  sentiments  of  men,  by  the  noble  spec- 
tacle of  the  long  triumph  of  justice  in  the  security  of  the  defenceless ;  and,  finally, 
for  maintaining  uniform  civilization  by  the  struggle  as  well  as  union  of  all  the 
moral  and  intellectual  combinations  which  compose  that  vast  and  various  mass. 
It  effected  these  noble  purposes,  not  merely  by  securing  Europe  against  one  mas- 
ter, but  against  any  union  or  conspiracy  of  sovereiffnty,  which,  as  long  as  it  lasts,  is 
in  no  respect  better  than  the  domination  of  an  individnaL  The  object  of  the  new 
system  is  to.  crush  the  weak  by  the  combination  of  the  strong ;  to  subject  Europe, 
in  the  first  place,  to  an  oligarchy  of  sovereigns,  and  ultimately  to  swallow  it  up 
in  the  gulf  of  universal  monarchy,  where  civilization  has  always  perished,  with 
freedom  of  thought,  with  controlled  power,  with  national  character  and  spirit, 
with  patriotism  and  emulation;  in  a  word,  with  all  its  characteristic  attributes^ 
and  witli  all  its  guardian  principles. 

**  I  am  content,  sir,  that  these  observations  should  be  thought  wholly  unreason- 
able by  those  new' masters  of  civil  wisdom,  who  tell  us  that  the  whole  policy  of 
Europe  consists  in  strengthening  the  right  flank  of  Prussia,  and  the  left  fiank  ot* 
Austria ;  who  see  in  that  wise  ami  venerable  system,  long  the  boast  and  the  safe- 
guard of  Europe,  only  the  millions  of  souls  to  be  given  to  one  power,  or  the  thou- 
sands oi^  square  miles  to  be  given  to  another;  who  consider  the  fh)ntier  of  a  river 
as  a  better  protection  for  a  country  than  the  love  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  who  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  their  states  by  wounding  the  pride  and  mortifying  the  pa- 
triotic affisction  of  a  people,  in  order  to  fortify  a  line  of  military  posts.  To  such 
statesmen  I  will  ajjply  the  words  of  the  great  philosophical  orator,  who  so  long- 
vainly  laboured  to  inculcate  wisdom  in  this  House:— 'All  this,  I  know  well 
enough,  will  sound  wild  and  chimerical  to  the  prpfane  herd  of  those  vulgar  and 
mechanical  politicians  who  have  no  place  among  us;  a  sort  of  people  who  think 
that  nothinj^  exists  but  what  is  gross'and  material ;  and  who,  therefore,  far  from 
being  qualified  to  be  directors  of  the  great  movement  of -empire,  are  not  fit  to 
turn  a  wheel  in  the  machine.  But  to  men  truly  initiated  and  rightly  taught, 
these  ruling  and  master  principles,  which  in  the  opinion  of  such  men  as  I  have 
mentioned  have  no  substantial  existence,  are,  in  truth,  every  thing,  and  all  in  all.* 

''This  great  man,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  and  when  his  opmions  were  less 
popular,  was  often  justly  celebrated  for  that  spirit  of  philosophical  prophecy 
which  enabled  him  early  to  discern  in  their  causes  all  the  misfortunes  which  the 
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leidm  off  tiie  fVench  Be?oliitiaii  were  to  bring  oo  the  world  bf  tbeir  entaeooe 
prineiples  of  refinrmetioD, — ^*Quod  ilJe  pane  eolos  RooMmomm  animo  vidit;  ib^ 
nio  compiezus  est,  eloqueotia  iljominavit.'  But  It  hae  not  been  rememberedt 
that  his  ibraiight  waa  not  limited  to  one  party  or  to  one  aoarce  of  evil.  In  one 
of  hk  immortal  writingat  of  which  he  haa  aomewbat  concealed  the  durable  'm^ 
atrnction  by  the  temporary  title,  he  clearly  enough  pointa  out  the  first  tcene  of 
partition  aiid  rapine---the  indemnificatbne  granted  out  of  the  apoila  of  Germany 
in  1802: — 'I  aee,  indeed,  a  fund  from  whence  equi?alenta  will  be  piopoaed.  U 
opene  tmotker  Riad  of  woes  to  Europe,^ " 

This  speech  might  have  had  more  vivacity  and  force  of  rhetorical 
movement  The  labour  of  the  pen  ia  too  apparent;  and  the  more 
Bangoitfe  friends  of  reform  in  society  and  government  will  controtert 
hb  pdsitiony  that  a  people  canhbt  pass  directly  from  despotism  to 
freedom.  But  it  remains  not  only  a  favourable,  but  an  authentic 
specimen  of  his  oratory.  It  was  evidently  prepared  for  publication 
by  hiiMel£  The  resolutions  with  which  he  concluded  were  opposed 
by  min&tersy  and^  of  course,  negatived. 

In  the  session  of  1816  he  supported  the  amendment  of  Lord  Mi^ 
ton,  to  the  address  moved  by  Lord  Castlereagh  on  the  treaties  with 
ibi^ign  powers,  in  a  speech  of  which  the  merit  cannot  be  estimated 
from  the  iinperfcfct  report  of  it  in  the  parliamentary  debates.  His 
speech  oik  the  army  estimates,  against  the  large  military  establish- 
ment proposed  by  niinlisters,  contains  some  admirable  passages.  The 
following,  on  standing  a'rmies,  may  be  cited  for  almost  every  merit 
of  popular  eloquence : — 

'*In  despotic  countries  it  may  be  neceasary  to  maintain  great  armiea  aa  aemi* 
naries  of  warlike  apirit  The  mind,  which  in  auch  wretched  countriea  haa  no 
noble  object  to  employ  its  powers,  almost  necessarily  ainka  into  languor  and  le- 
thargy when  it  is  not  rouaeo  to  the  destructive  freuzy  of  war.  The  abow  of  war 
during  peace  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  chief  skill  of  the  barbarian,  and 
lo  keep  up  the  only  exalted  feeling  of  the  alava  The  savage  aoon  throws  oflT 
habtta  of  order,  and  the  slave  ia  ever  prone  to  relapee  into  the  natural  cowardice 
of  hia  debased  condition.  But  in  thia  mightiest  of  free  communities,  where  no 
human  faculty  ia  suffered  to  lie  dormaat,  and  where  habitual  order  and  co-opera- 
tion give  effect  to  the  intense  and  incesaant  exertion  of  power,  the  struggles  of 
honourable  ambition,  the  lair  contests  of  political  party,  the  enterprises  of  inge- 
nioos  industry,  the  pursuits  of  elegant  art,  the  fearlesa  exerciee  of  reason,  upon 
the  moat  venerable  opiniona,  and  upon  the  acta  of  the  highest  authoritiea,  the 
race  of  many  for  wealth,  and  of  a  few  for  power  or  fiime,  are  abundantly  aufficient 
to  cultivate  those  powera,  and  to  inspire  those  energies  which,  at  the  approach  of 
war,  submit  to  diacipline,  and  quickly  assume  the  forms  of  military  acience  and 
geniua.  A  free  nation,  like  ours,  full  of  activity  and  boldneas,  and  yet  full  of  or- 
der, baa  all  the  elements  and  habits  of  an  army,  prepared  by  the  happy  frame  of 
its  society.  We  require  no  military  establishments  to  nurse  our  martial  apirit 
)t  is  our  distinction,  that  we  have  ever  proved  ourselves  in  time  of  need  a  nation 
of  warriora,  and  that  we  never  have  been  a  people  of  aoldiers.  It  ia  no  refine- 
ment to  aay  that  the  national  courage  and  intellect  have  acted  with  the  more  vi- 
gour on  the  approach  of  hostility,  because  we  are  not  teaaed  and  worried  into 
p^ty  activity — because  a  proud  and  serious  people  have  not  been  degraded  in 
their  own  eyes  by  acting  their  awkward  part  in  holiday  parade.  Where  arms 
are  the  national  occupation,  the  intervals  of  peace  are  timea  of  idleneas,  during 
which  a  part,  at  leaat,  of  the  people  roust  fit  tbemsolvea  for  the  general  business, 
bjr  exercising  the  talents  and  qualities  which  it  requirea.    But  where  the  pur- 
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saiti  of  peaee  lequire  the  hi^^Mit  aetirUy,  and  the  OAtnre  of  the  ffovenuneiit  ctBm 

!  the  materiak 


forth  the  highest  spirit,  the  whole  people  must  always  poBseas  the  materiak  and 
principles  of  a  military  character.  Freemen  are  brave,  because  they  rely  on 
themselves.  Liberty  is  oar  national  point  of  honour.  The  pride  of  liberty  k  the 
spring  of  oar  national  courage.  The  independent  spirit,  the  high  feeling  {^per- 
sonal dignity,  and  the  consequent  sensibility  to  national  honoor, — Uie  true 
sources  of  that  valour  for  which  thk  nation  has  been  renowned  for  ageB,--have 
been,  in  a  great  measure,  created  and  preserved  by  their  being  accustomed  to 
trust  to  themselves  for  defence  against  invasion  from  abroad  or  tjrranny  at  home. 
If  they  lean  on  an  army  for  safety,  the^  will  soon  look  to  it  with  awe,  and  thus 
gradually  lose  those  sentiments  of  self-respect  and  self-dependence — that  pride 
of  liberty — which  arc  the  peculiar  and  the  most  solid  defences  of  this  Country.'* 

He  spoke  seldom,  and  very  briefly,  during  the  session  of  1817* 
This  may  be  ascribed  to  the  state  of  bis  health,  and  the  greater  de- 
votion of  his  time  to  his  intended  continuation  of  Hume.  The  fre- 
quency of  his  references  in  his  speeches,  during  the  two  preceding 
yearsy  to  the  events  in  the  reigns  of  Charles  IL,  James  II.,  and  Wil* 
Ham  III.,  render  il  probable  that  hk  mind  was  particularly  engaged 
with  these  periods.  His  hktoric  arguments  and  illustrations,  though 
always  bearing  on  the  subject,  were  not  always  felt  or  followed  bj 
those  whose  minds  were  not  so  informed  as  bis  own.  A  treaty  for 
the  prevention  of  the  slave  trade,  concluded  with  Spain  towards  the 
close  of  1817,  was  taken  into  consideration  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1818.  It  was  strenuously  supported  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
The  following  eloquent  passage  was  cheered.  Rhetoric  and  senti- 
ment have  seldom  been  more  happily  blended. 

"  For  myself,  I  feel  a  pride  in  the  British  flag  being,  for  this  object  alone,  sub- 
jected to  search  by  foreign  ships.  I  think  it  a  great  and  striking  proof  of  mag- 
nanimity, that  the  darling  point  of  honour  of  our  country,  the  British  flag  itself, — 
which,  *  for  a  thousand  years,  has  braved  the  battle  and  the  breeze' — which  has  never 
been  lowered  to  an  enemy— which  has  defied  confederacies  of  nations — to  which 
we  have  clung  closer  and  closer  as  the  tempest  roar^  around  us — the  principle 
of  our  hope  and  safety,  as  well  as  of  our  glory — which  has  borne  us  through  all 
perils,  and  raised  its  head  higher  as  the  storm  assailed  us  more  fearfully, — ^has 
now  risen  to  loftier  honour,  by  bending  to  the  cause  of  justice  and  humanity. 
Our  pride,  which  never  shrank  from  the  most  powerful  enemy— our  nationaljea- 
lousy— our  most  cherished  prejudices — are  thus  voluntarily  suspended.  That 
which  has  braved  the  mighty,  now  lowers  itself  to  the  feeble  and  defenceless — 
to  those  who,  fiir  from  being  able  to  make  us  any  return,  will  never  hear  of  wliat 
we  have  done  for  them,  and,  probably,  are  ignorant  of  our  name.'* 

The  question  of  Bank  forgeries  was  submitted  by  him  to  the  House 
of  Commons  twice  in  the  course  of  this  session.  A  series  of  resolutions 
which  he  proposed  were  adopted  by  the  House.  His  next  proceed- 
ing was  to  move  a  committee  of  inquiry.  The  previous  exertions  of 
Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  from  an  earlier 
period,  had  already  made  such  an  impression  on  the  public,  that  the 
government  admitted  the  necessity  of  inquiry,  and  substituted,  as  an 
amendment,  the  appointment  of  commissioners  under  the  great  seal. 
The  amendment  was  carried.  The  death  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly, 
under  mournful  circumstances,  took  place  before  the  next  meeting 
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of  ParVamait;  and  the  task  of  projxMtng  mitigations  of  the  criminal 
code  devolved  solel j  on  Sir  James  Maclcinlosh.  On  the  2d  of  March, 
in  the  following  session  of  1819,  he  moved  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  inquire  into  so  much  of  the  criminal  laws  as  related  to  capi- 
ta] ielooies.  The  speech  with  which  he  introduced  his  motion  was 
praised  hy  Mr.  Canning  as  a  combination  of  luminous  arrangement 
and  powerful  argument,  with  chaste  and  temperate  eloquence.  It 
was  an  admirable  statement  of  facts  and  reasons;  and,  therefore,  to 
be  justly  estimated,  must  be  read  as  a  whole.  He  was  met  by 
minislers  with  the  previous  question:  his  motion  was  carried  by  a 
majority  of  147  to  128,  and  the  House  rang  with  cheers. 

It  is  ohservable  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  since  his  entrance 
into  Parliament,  con6ned  his  speeches  almost  wholly  to  questions  of 
fiu'eign  policy,  and  to  subjects  of  domestic  legislation,  in  which  party 
had  little  share.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  strife  of  porty 
and  debate  upon  those  measures  of  (he  government  and  motions  of 
the  oppoffltion  which  grew  out  of  public  distress,  discontent,  popular 
excesses,  and  criminal  organizations,  among  large  massesof  the  labour- 
ing people.  The  passing  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  out  of  com- 
plaisance to  Ferdinand  VIL,  King  of  Spain,  or  rather  to  the  spirit  of 
despotic  power  in  the  Holy  Alliance,  remains  a  signal  proof  of  the 
parliamentary  strength  and  inherent  meanness  of  the  administration 
of  that  day.  It  was  opposed  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  a  speech 
of  surpassing  eloquence  and  efiect,  of  which,  unhappily,  there  are 
but  verjr  imperfect  remains.  The  close  of  the  passage  in  his  speech, 
of  which  the  following  version  in  the  Parliamentary  Debates  is  but 
an  imperfect  outline,  was  received  by  the  House  of  G)mmon8  with 
acclamation : — 

**  What  would  the  scrupulous  politicians  of  the  present  times  say,  when  he 
meatiimed  the  name  of  one  of  the  greatest  princes  and  most  valiant  leaders  that 
Europe  bad  ever  beheld,— «  man  whose  sword  had  vindicated  the  cause  of  civU 
and  religious  liberty  against  the  combined  efibrts  of  tyrannical  power,^-wbat,  he 
aded,  would  they  say  when  he  referred  them  to  the  instance  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
pbw,  who  had  in  his  pay,  not  a  small  proportion  of  British  troops,  not  a  little 
amocgled  army,  headed  bv  a  few  half  pay  officers,  on  board  a  transport  or  two  in 
theDowDfl,  but  a  band  of  oOOO  men,  raised  in  Scotland ;  and  by  whose  co-operation 
with  a  handful  of  other  troops  lie  was  enabled  to  traverse  a  great  part  of  £urope, 
to  vanqaisb  the  boat  that  opposed  him,  and  to  burst  the  galling  fetters  of  Gennanyl 
And  who  was  the  chief  by  whom  those  6000  British  troops  were  led  1  Not  an  adven* 
turer, — ^not  a  Sir  Gregor  M*Gregor,  of  whom  he  knew  little,  and  for  whom  he 
oertualy  cared  less, — but  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton ;  a  man  of  the  first  distinction 
and  eoDsequeoce  in  bis  own  country — the  personal  friend  of  the  king — ^from 
whom,  however,  he  had  no  license.  At  that  time  the  Spanish  and  Imperial  am- 
baasadors  were  resident  in  London;  but  neither  of  them  presumed  to  remonstrate, 
or  to  make  a  demand  like  that  which  had  been  made  in  tbe  present  day.  It  was 
exnressly  laid  down  by  Vattel,  that  a  nation  did  not  commit  a  breach  of  neu- 
traHty  by  allowing  its  subjects  to  enter  into  the  service  of  one  belligerent,  and 
refhsmg  the  same  permisskm  with  respect  to  another.  There  was  one  ease 
more,  whidi  occurred  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to  which  be  oould  not  help  ad- 
verting.   At  that  period  a  great  nody  of  English  troops,  commanded  by  one  of  the 
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t  gallant  captains  of  his  day,  Sir  Horace  Vere,  served  against  the  Spaniards^ 
and  received  pay  from  a  foreign  power.  Yet  Gondomar,  the  Spanish  amDassador, 
•whom  King  James  was  endeavouring  by  the  most  servile  and  abject  suboiinknt 
to  conciliate— who  might  be  almost  termed  the  viceroy  of  Spain  in  ibis  country-- 
wbo  had  sufficient  influence  to  cause  the  murder  of  that  most  distinguished  indivi- 
dual, the  ornament  of  his  native  country  and  of  Europe,  who  united  in  himself  more 
kinds  of  glory -than  -had,  perhaps,  ever  been  combini^d  in  an  individual — that  in- 
trepid soldier,  that  skilful  mariner,  that  historian,  that  poet,  that  philosopher,  that 
•tateaman — Sir  Walter  lUleigh ; — Gondomar,  whose  power  protected  him  from 
the  punishment  he 'deserved  for  such  an  act,  dared  not  go  eo  fat  as  to  require  the 
boon  which  his  Mi^esty*s  ministers  now  called  on  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England  to  have  the  condescension  to  grant!  The  present  was  not  a  more  im- 
portant question  as  it  affected  the  ruined  cdmmcrce  of  a  great  country,  than  as  it 
eatabliabed  a  most  dangerous  precedent.  With  what  authot-ity  w«uld  the  en- 
toys  of  despotic  powers  henceforward  besiege  tlie  doors  of  a  British  minister  with 
the  most  aisffraceful  claimsl  With  what  unanswerable  force  would  -they  say, 
*  Ybo  granted  this  with  facility  to  Spain, -and  yOu  granted  it  when  Spain  was  un- 
der the  dominion  of  Ferdinand  Vlf. :  on  what  ground  can  you  withhold  it  from  usl* 
Dangerous  And  degrading  would  it  indeed  be,  if  Ferdinand  VII.  could  prevail  on 
an  assembly  of  "British  gentlemen  to  establish  a  precedent  which  would  subject 
the  British  government  to  he  dictated  to  in  future  times  by  persons^ if  any  such 
there  could  possibly  be  resembling  him  in  character.  What  they  had  refused  to 
the  greatest  of  modern  military  tyrants  and  despotic  sovereigns^— what  they  had 
denied  to  Louis  XIV.  and  Phrlip  If. — ^they  were  required  to  give  to  such  a  man 
aa  Ferdinand  VII. !  The  reigning  sovereign  of  Spain,  whose  character  he  would 
not  trust  himself  to  describe,  had  achieved  an  object  in  which  all  his  predecesBors 
had  fhiled.    He  had  made  those  bend  to  him — 

'Quos  nee  Tyilides  hec  Larissxus  AcliiUes.' "  ^ 

Mr.  Graf  tan  died  in  1820.  The  mover  of  a  new  writ  for  Dublin 
lo  supply  fais'place,  would  be  expected  to  pronounce  a  eulogy  upon 
hk  character.  Sir  John  Newport  declined  the  motion,  as  requiring 
a  species  of  eloquence  inconsistent  with  his  ambition  and  style.  The 
task  was  imposed  iipon  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  W-hether  from  the 
want  oif  4)reparation,  of  which  there  is  some  evidence,  or  because 
the  success  of  such  performances  depends  upon  graceful  turns  of 
phrase,  touching  allusions,  happy  inspirations,  and  a  familiar  know- 
ledge of  the  deceased,  the  eulogy  of  Sir  James  is  a  failure.  His  pre- 
lude on  funeral  orations  in  general  is  longer  than  his  ealogy  of  the 
subject  of  his  own.  Panegyric  on  the  dead,  was,  he  observed,  not 
consistent  with  the  character,  habits,  and  simplicity  of  Englishmen. 
It  was  a  practice  more  suited  to  a  land  of  slaves 'than  toa  land  of  free- 
men.  He  here  meant  evidently  to  contrast  the  English  with  the 
French — not,  perhaps,  in  his  best  taste — and  proscribed  the  funeral 
eulogies  of  the  French  pulpit  and  French  academy.  The  academy 
may  be  given  up  -to  him ;  it  has  produced  little  else  than  ingenious 
pieces  of  rhetoric  and  adulation.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  French  pulpit  produced  the  funeral  panegyrics  of  Bossuet, . 
Fiechier,  Bourdaiouc,  and  Massillon.  Slavery  no  more  inspired  the 
eloquence  of  those  immortal  orations,  than  it  inspired  the  funeral 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford  by  Fox,  or  that  of  Franklin  by 
Mirabeau.    There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  finer  or  a  more  fitting  theme 
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fbr  sacred  or  civic  eloquence  than  the  bier.  If  it  could  be  cultivated 
lij  slaves,  bow  much  more  nobly  might  it  be  exercised  by  the  §n^ 
It  is,  doubtless,  liable  to  be  abused  and  vulgarized;  but  this  is  feba  lolrof 
every  talent  and  every  art  Sir  James  having  shown  that  panegysiss 
of  the  dead  are  forbidden  by  the  character  of  the  English  people; 
that  however,  on  certain  rare  occasions,  the  House  of  Commons 
might  depart  from  the  rule;  and  that  the  late  membei^for  DubUn 
came  within  the  range  of  exceptive  cases ;  gives  the  following  sketch 
of  Grattan  in  his  public  and  privi^te  life  i — 

"Mr.  Grattan  had  been  particularly  distinguiabed  in  the  course  of  hja  nrlia* 
Tnentary  career.  Ho  waa  the  first  (so  far  as  he  was  informed,)  and  certainly  be  WM 
the  only,  individual  of  our  age  to  whom  ParUament  had  voted  a  recompense  fbr 
services  rendered  to  the  country  by  one  who  was  no  more  than  a  private  gentle- 
man and  who  had  neitber  civil  nor  military  l^oQotirs,  Mr^  Grattan  wss  the  onlji 
inan  to  whom  a  parliamentary  grant,  under  such  honourable  circumstances,  hn/i 
ever  been  made.  It  was  near  forty  years  since  the  Irish  Parliament  voted  au 
estate  to  Mr.  Grattan  and  his.family  for  his  public  services;  not,  indeed,  as  a  re- 
compense, because  it  was  wholly  impossible  to  recompense  such  services,  but,  tm 
the  vote  itself  expressed  it,  *  as  a  testimony  of  the  national  gratitude  for  great  na- 
tional services.'  These  were  the  words  of  the  grant  He  need  not  remind  the 
House  what  those  services  were,  or  what  were  the  peculiar  terms  on  which  tbey 
were  acknowledged ;  the  only  thing  necessary  to  be  said  was  this, — that  he  wu 
the  Ibunder  of  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Mr.  Grattan  found  that  coantry  a 
dependent  province  upon  England,  and  he  made  her  a  friend  and  an  equal :  he 
gave  to  her  native  liberties,  and  he  gave  a  name  among  the  nations  of  the  earth 
to  a  brave  and  generous  people.  So  far  as  he  (Sir  James  Mackintosh)  knew, 
this  was  the  only  man  recorded  in  history,  whose  happiness  and  glory  it  was  to 
have  liberated  his  country  from  the  domination  of  a  foreign,  power,  not  bjp  arms 
and  blond,  but  by  his  wisdom  and  eloquence.  It  was  Mr.  Grattan's  peculiar  ft* 
licity,  that  be  enjoyed  as  much  consideration  in  that  oountr^f  whose  power  over 
his  own  he  had  done  his  utmost  to  decrease,  as  he  enjoyed  in  that  for  whioh  he 
bad  achieved  that  important  liberation.  But  there  were  still  more  peculiar  fern- 
tores  io  the  general  character  and  respect  which  he  was  so  ibrtBoale  as.  to 
maintain  in  both  kingdoraa  It  must  be  admitted  that  no  great  political  servioet 
could  be  rendered  to  mankind  without  incurring  a  variety  of  opinions,  and  of  ho- 
oouFable  political  enmities.  It  was,  then,  to  be  considered  as  the  pecoiiar  felicity 
of  the  man  whose  loss  they  deplored,  that  he-  survived  them  for  a  period  of  fbrty 
years;  he  survived  till  the  mild,  mellowing  hand  of  time,  and  the  private  virtues 
of  advanced  age,  in  him  so  particularly  conspicuous,  had  produced  so  general  aA . 
impression,  that  tJiat  House,  divided  as  it  was  on  other  subjects,  all  united  to  do 
honour  to. his  talents  and  merits;  and,  followed  by  their  admiration  to  the  end  of 
bis  career,  he  doubted  not  that  the  tribute  which  he  called  on  the  House  to  reader 
to  his  memory  would  be  deep,  sincere,  and  unanimous.  He  had  said  that  such  ho- 
nours should  only  be  bestowed  in  cases  where  posterity  would  be  sore  to  approve 
the  decision.  Grattan,  ho  was  certain  every  one  must  feel,  would  be  a  gneat  name 
in  our  annals.  His  life  would  fill  a  most  important  space  upon  the  page  of  history ; 
for  it  would  be  connected  with  the  greatest  events  of  the  last  century.  Fertile 
as  the  British  empire  had  been  in  great  men  during  our  days  (as  fertile  as  it  had 
been  in  any  former  period  of  our  history,)  Ireland"  had  undoubtedly  contributed 
her  fall  share  of  them.  But  none  of  these— none  of  her  mighty  names,  not  even 
those  of  Burke,  and  Sheridan,  and  Wellington — were  more  certain  of  boooorable 
fame,  or  would  descend  with  more  glory  to  future  ages,  than  that  of  Grattan.** 

*  *  *  4>  .     4>  4>  *  *  4> 

'*If  he  might  be  permitted  to  mention  the  circumstance,  he  would  observe 
that  there  was  one  strong  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Grattan*s  parliamentory  history, 
which  was,  perhaps,  not  true  of  any  other  man  who  ever  sat  in  that  Hoose.  lie 
was  the  sole  person,  in  the  history  of  modern  oratory,  of  whpm  it  could,  he  said, 
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thut  he  had  arrived  at  the  first  claso  of  eloquence  Iq  two  pariiainentfl»  6sSaiag 
IVom  each  other  in  their  opinions,  tastes,  habits,  and  prejudices,  as  much,  possibly, 
aa  any  two  assemblies  of  different  nations.  Confessedly  the  first  orator  of  his  own 
country  (of  which  he  would  say  that  wit  and  humour  sprang  up  there  more  spoii- 
taneously  tlian  in  any  other  soli,)  he  had  come  over  to  this  country  at  a  time  when 
the  taete  of  that  House  had  been  rendered  justJy  severe  by  its  daily  habit  of 
hearing  speakers  such  as  the  world  had  rarely  before  witnessed.  He  had,  there* 
fore,  to  encounter  great  names  on  the  one  hand,  and  unwarrantable  expectations  ob 
the  other.  These  were  his  difficulties,  and  he  overcame  them  all.  He  had  out- 
•tript  the  affectionate  expectations  of  his  friends ;  and  he  had  made  those  bend 
to  his  superior  genius,  who  had,  perhaps,  formed  a  very  di&reni  estimate  of  hii 
powers." 

********* 

''This  great  man  died  in  the  attempt  to  discharge  hia  parliamentary  dutiea 
He  did  not,  indeed,  die  in  that  House,  but  he  died  in  his  progress  to  it,  to  con- 
tinue his  efforts  in  that  cause  of  which  he  had  so  long  been  the  eloquent  advo- 
cate. He  expired  in  the  public  service,  sacrificing  his  life  with  the  same  wil- 
lingness and  cheerfulness  with  which  he  had  ever  devoted  his  exertions  to  the 
same  cause." 

********* 

**The  purity  of  his  private  life  was  equal  to  the  brightness  of  his  public  glory. 
He  was  one  of  the  few  private  men  whose  private  virtues  were  followed  by 
pdbltc  fame ;  he  was  one  of  the  few  public  men  whose  private  virtues  were  to  be 
^ited  aa  examples  to  those  who  would  follow,  his  public  steps.  He  was  as  emi- 
nent in  hia  observance  of  all  tho  duties  of  private  life  as  he  was  heroic  in  the 
discharge  of  his  public  ones.  He  (Sir  J.  Mackintosh)  had  not  the  honour  to  know 
Mr.  Grattan  until  late  in  life.  ,  Among  those  men  of  genius  whom  he  (Sir  J. 
Maekintosh)  had  had  the  happiness  of  knowing,  he  had  always  found  a  certain 
degree  of  simplicity  accompanying^  the  possession  of  tliat  splendid  endowment 
But,  among  ail  the  men  of  genius  he  had  known,  he  had  never,  in  advanced 
age,  met  with  a  man  in  whom  native  grandeur  of  mind,  with  vast  stores 
of  knowledge  at  his  command,  was  so  happily  blended  with  rational  playfulness 
and  infantile  simplicity — ^such  native  grandeur  of  soul  accompanying  all  the 
wisdom  of  age,  and  all  the  simplicity  of  genius — as  in  Mr.  Grattan.  He  had 
never  known  any  one  in  whom  the  softer  qualities  of  the  soul  combined  so  hap- 

Ctly  with  the  mightier  powers  of  tho  intellect  In  short,  if  he  were  to  describe 
is  character  briefly,  he  should  say,  with  the  ancient  historian,  that  he  was  *v'\tk 
Htnocentisfiimus;  ingenio  florentissimus ;  proposito  sanctissimus.*  As  it  had  been 
the  object  of  his  life,  so  it  was  his  dying  prayer,  that  all  classes  of  men  might  be 
united  by  the  tics  of  amity  and  peace.  The  last  words  which  he  uttered  were, 
in  fact,  a  prayer  that  the  interests  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  might  be  for  ever  united  in  the  bonds  of  afiection;  that  they  might  both 
cling  to  their  ancient  and  free  constitution ;  and  (as  most  conducive  to  efleet 
both  these  objects)  that  the  legislature  might  at  length  see  the  wisdom  and  pro- 
priety of  adopting  a  measure  which  should  effiice  the  last  stain  of  religious  into- 
lerance from  our  institutions.  He  trusted  that  he  should  not  be  thought  too  fan- 
oiful,  if  he  expressed  his  hope  that  the  honours  paid  to  Mr.  Grattan's  memory  in 
this  oountry,  might  have  some  tendency  to  promote  the  great  objects  of  bis  lifot 
by  showing  to  Ireland  how  much  we  valued  services  rendered  to  her,  even  at 
the  expense  of  our  own  prejudices  and  pride.  The  man  who  had  so  served  ber 
must  ever  be  the  object  of  the  reverential  gratitude  and  pious  recollections  of 
every  Irishman.  When  tho  illustrious  dead  were  gathered  into  one  common 
tomb,  all  national  distinctions  feded  away,  and  they  seemed  to  be  connected  with 
ua  |)y  a  closer  union  than  laws  of  governments  could  produce.  It  was  natural  to 
dwell  on  their  merits,  and  on  their  probable  reward ;  and  he  felt  that  he  could  not 
better  close  what  he  had  to  say  on  this  subject,  than  by  applying  to  Mr.  ^"^^^ 
the  lines  written  on  one  who  had  successfully  laboured  to  refine  our  taste  and 
our  manners,  but  who  had  nothing  in  common  with  Mr.  Grattan  but  a  *4^®°f*J** 
iboagination  and  a  spotless  life.  Of  Mr.  Grattan,  when  he  should  be  carried  to 
that  spot  where  slept  the  ashes  of  kindred  greatness,  might  truly  be  aaidfr* 
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*  Ncr6V  to  tboso  cDMnbcn  inicM  liw  ini^it^  vMtp 
Since  their  foundatkm  came  a  nobkr  gueiti 
Nor  e'er  WM  to  the  bowen  of  bli*  con?^d 
A  puier  apirity  or  more  welcome  ahade.' '' 

The  year  1820  was  ugnalized  by  the  momentary  fucceas  of  the 
•ftempts  in  Spain  and  Italy  to  deliver  those  great  European  penin* 
suias  from  slavery.  It  is  unnecessary  to  do  more  than  recall  to  the 
memory  of  the  reader  the  events  of  that  period,  and  the  part  played 
by  the  British  ministry  of  that  day  in  its  relations  with  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Several  motions  relating  to  the  state  of  Europe,  and  the 
specific  wrongs  of  particular  nations,  were  made  by  the  Opposition 
in  both  Houses.  The  case  of  Naples  excited  a  strong  interest  It 
was  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
on  the  21st  of  February,  1821.  His  speech,  evidently  revised  by 
him  for  the  press,  remains  a  valuable  monument  of  his  talents^  and 
of  the  eloquence  of  Parliament  Sir  James  never  forgot  the  ma- 
noeuvre by  which  Lord  Castlereagh  impeded  his  success,  and  humi- 
liated his  pride,  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  He  lost  no  occasion  in  private  of  decrying  the  capacity, 
and  ridiculing  the  oratory,  of  that  minister.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time  that  he  ventured  to  engage 
Lord  Castlereagh  in  open  combat  This  speech  contains  one  of  his 
most  vigorous  sallies  against  an  antagonist,  who,  from  the  union  of 
creeping  and  languid  declamation  with  a  certain  eluding  suppleness 
of  vocabulary,  and  a  temperament  of  soul  which  could  neither  be 
daunted  oor  inflamed^  and  might  easily  be  provoked,  was  at  once 
feeble  and  dangerous  in  debate. 

**  And  now  be  most  take  the  liberty  of  bespeaking  particularly  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  this  part  of  the  ioipeacboient  against  Prince  Mcttemich,  which 
was  so  ably  conducted  by  the  noble  lord.  The  case  stood  thua: — Prince  Met- 
teraich,  and  the  other  roiniatera  of  the  allied  powers,  bad  proposed  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Great  Britain  a  system  of  meaaures  which  would  enable  the  present 
or  any  fiitare  administration  to  invite  into  this  country  an  army,  for  instance,  of  • 
lOOidOO  Roaaiana  or  Auatriana.  It  was  in  effect  a  proposition  for  encamping  a 
whole  horde  of  Cosaacks  or  Croats  in  Hyde  Park,  and  for  protecting  the  free  and 
unbiaaBed  deliberations  of  that  Houae  by  an  army  of  Germana  and  Russians.  He 
begged  permission  to  offer  some  observations  upon  this  matter.  A  measure,  for 
the  first  time  since  the  reign  of  Charlea  II.,  had  been  proposed  to  his  Majesty's 
government  by  foreign  courts,  the  object  of  which  was  no  less  than  for  this  govern- 
ment to  enter  into  a  solemn  agreement  to  receive  mercenary  armies  from  the  Conti* 
nent  to  dictate  laws  to  the  people  of  England.  In  case  of  civil  danger,  or  that 
which  a  bad  minister  might  be  pleased  to  call  civil  danger,  such  a  proposition 
might  possibly  be  entertained ;  but  those  foreign  courts  had  the  audacity  to  propose 
to  ministers  that  they  should  admit  into  the  kingdom  foreign  troops  without  limit 
or  restriction.  When  he  said  that  such  a  case  had  not  occurred  since  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  be  should  have  added  that  the  present  proceeding  was,  in  one  re- 
spect at  least,  infinitely  more  audacious ;  for  the  mysterious  communication  which 
anbskted  between  Charles  and  Louis  was  involved,  as  such  transactiona  should 
be,  in  darkness  and  obscurity.  But,  in  the  present  instance,  this  scandalous  pro- 
position was  published  in  the  facef  of  all  Europe,  and  intimation  of  it  had  been 
given  to  every  minister  in  every  court    lo  the  nee  of  Europe,  Greot  Britain  was 
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required  to  receive  foreign  ftrmies  to  compoee  our  domestic  qaanelB,  and  to  pra* 
serve  the  national  tranqUiliitj.  Now,  he  ehould  be  asbaraed  of  himself,  and  of 
tboee  whom  he  bad  the  honour  of  addressing — ^be  should  blush  for  his  ooootry. 
and  ber  Parliament — if  he  could  imagine  tluit  there  was  a.  single  Englisbmao. 
among  tbem  whose  blood  did  not  boil  with  resentment  at  the  bare  suggestion  of 
a  foreign  power  interposing  in  our  domestic  government,  or  a  foreign  bayonet 
interfering  in  our  private  quarrels.  From  the  higbest  visionary  or  enthusiast  im 
the  country  on  the  side  of  liberty,  to  the  lowest  and  most  humble  labourer  it 
contained,  such  a  proposal  would  meet  with  indignant  rejectbn. 

'*  He  would  pray  the  House  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  thia  proposal  of 
these  great  military  powers  was  put  forward.  Not  content  with  laying  down  in  the- 
ory a  principle  which  they  described  as  applicable  in  practice  to  all  states,  they 
dared  to  propose  it  to  England.  Upon  the  whole  it  appeared,  then,  that- they  had 
irequired  the  suppression  of  that  which  had  been  framed  and  institute  upon  the 
greatest  Authority ;  that  their  proposal  went  to  annihilate  a  sacred  law*  which 
had  existed  for  ages  in  this  country — a  corner  stone  of  that  venerable  constitution 
around  which  so  many  trophies  and  memorials  of  its  greatness  and  its  policy  had 
been  reared  in  tiie  la|}se  of  centuries.  This  was  the  demand  of  those  who  had 
waged  war  upon  the  liberties  of  states,  and  had  violated  the  rights  of  man.  If 
this  were  so,  as  he  had  stated  it,  the  most  serious  part  of  the  matter  before  the 
House  remained  untold.  These  sovereigns,  or  their  ministers,  told  us,  in  their 
circular,  that  they  had  no  doubt  of  tlie  assent  of  the  British  government  to  tlie 
principles  which  it  contained;  that  is,  to  a  system  of  measures  which  would 
leduce  Great  Britain  to  the  state  of  a  province — a  miserable  and  infampua 
dependency  on  the  despots  of  the  Continent.  This  was  the  plain,  inference.  Af- 
ter so  many  of  these  demonstrations  and  declarations,  and  '  abouchemens  des 
rois,*  all  made  in  the  true  spirit  of  that  Holy  Alliance  which  fostered  these  jnat, 
and  virtuous,  and  equitable  maxims,  the  result  was,  that  those  courts  gave  us  to 
understand  that  Great  Britain  must  consent  to  a  principle  that  should  justify  the 
landing  of  a  100,000  Croats  and  Cossacks  at  Dover.  Those  courts  would,  surely, 
he  very  much  aggrieved  and  irritated  at  the  sudden  desertion  of  the  noble  lord : 
they  would  now  treat  him — nay,  they  h^  already  begun  to  denounce  him — as 
one  of  the  hostile  party.  It  was  always  to  be  remarked,  that  when  gentlemen 
of  a  Certain  calling  and  desoriiHion  got  much  together,  and  embarked  on  such' 
enterprises  as  were  generally  undertak,en  by  persons  in  Uieir  professioiw  some 
quarrel  arose  between  them,  which  ended  in  very  unfortunate  discoveries.  These 
were  attended  with  unpleasant  consequences;  and  the  seceders,  and  those  before- 
whom  the  parties  had  to  appear,  were  equally  objects  of  resentment  and  disgust 
to  those  who  still  remained  the  faithful  companions  of  former  adventures ;  and 
this  recalled  to  his  mind  a  very  sensible  observation  made  by  the  biompher  or 
Jonathan  Wild,  of  honourable  memory.  He  said  that,  in  the  time  of  Charjes  I.,. 
there  were  certain  cavaliers  and  good  fellows,  who  kept  the  field  a  little  longer 
than  their  brethren,  and  who,  from  their  extreme  gallantry  and  fondness  of  action, 
not  feeling  themselves  bound  by  the  truces  and  compacts  which  sent  their  com-. 
pan  ions  quietly  to  their  homes,  were  at  last  secured,  and  infamously  leil  for 
death  by  the  arbitrary  sentence  of  twelve  men  of  the  opposite  faction.  Now,  ii\ 
the  case  before  the  House,  they  had  not  only  an  impeachment  of  Prince  Met- 
ternich  and  Baron  Hardenberg  from  the  noble  lord,  but  a  counter-impeachment., 
of  the  noble  Lord  by  those  two  very  prime  ministers.  This,  then,  was  his  (Sir 
J.  Mackintostrs)  first  ground ;  and,  as  it  was  necessary,  in  the  case  of  absentees, 
to  manifest  a  more  than  usual  impartiality,  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  now 
say  something  on  behalf  of  Baren  Hardenberg  and  Prince  Metternich.  Not  only 
could  he  produce  those  two  witnesses  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  but  he  could  pro- 
duce against  the  noble  lord  a  third  person — a  Russian  minister.  Count  Capcx 
dMstria  said  that  the  noble  lord  had  induced  them  all  to  expect  the  assent  of  the 
British  government  to  their  proposition.  This  expectation  they  entertained,, 
either  from  the  consenting  silence  of  the  noble  lord,  or  from  that  sort  of  lan- 
guage which  diplomatists  so  well  understood.  They  maintained  that,  up  tothe> 
19th  of  January  last,  the  noble  lord  had  dissembled  with  them—had  kept  tbenx 
in  ignorance  of  this  unlooked-for  issue — and  had.  not  only  taught  them  that  be 
would  put  into  their  hands  the  rights  of  Europe  and  the  liberties  of  mankind,  bat, 
fkrther,  that  he  would  receive  into  the  county  of  Middlesex  whole  armies  of  Rus^ 
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I'mndHSroatBL  Now>  the  noble  lord,  whose  peculiar  character  it  wta  to  re* 
iiiaiio*calro  and  UDdistarbed  through  every  discussion,  however  it  might  personally 
or  politicalljrrekteto  him,  would  not  induce  him  (Sir  J.  M.)  to  suppose  that  he  felt 
ttDinteresteu  at  that  moment;  for  he  rather  thought  that  that  silence  was  the  result 
of  a|rttBtion  on  the  part'of  the  noble  lord ;  which  agitation  had,  perhaps,  led  him 
to  suppose  that  this  was  his  (Sir  J.  M*s.)  language.  But  it  was  not;  it  was  the 
iaiigmige  of  his  colleagues  (for  he  would  not  call  them  his^ accomplices)— the 
language  of  Prince  Metternich  and  Baron  Hardenberg.  Here  was  a  document 
(the  foreign  circular,)  in  which  the  world  was  told  that  the  noble  lord's  language 
to'them  had  led  them  to  expect  a  diflercnt  kind  of  support  from  him;  and  really, 
if  that  was  the  fact,  they  had,  as  regarded  themselves,  reason  to  complain.  But 
bowTBtood  the  noble  lord  upon  his  own  showing?  ^Habemu$  confitetUem  reum ;' 
aiid,tnore  than  all  this,  they  had  seen  that  another  noble  lord,  being  himself  to 
attfluipt  an  eKplanation  of  the  conduct  of  government,  had  stated  most  candidly 
and  eloqo^ntljr  all  the  ^ct&^all  thciicinousnessof  tliis  detestable  proceeding  on 
the  part  of  the  allied  powers.  It  was  not,  however,  the  introduction  of  Cossacks 
and  Croats  into  England  which  was  commented  on  by  the  noble  lord  opposite  in 
his  circular,  but  the  indictment  of  Prince  Metternich.  The  noble  lord  declared 
the  Prince's  proposals  to  be  contrary  to  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  realm. 
What  laws!  What,  but  the  Bill  of  Rights,  which  our  ancestors  had  providently 
ooacted  into  a  law,  and  which,  thank  God,  down  to'our  day,  had  been  effectual  in 
reatnining  the  illegal  exertion  of  ministerial  power." 

The  mitigation  of  the  criminal  law,  since  the  death  of  Sir  Samuel 
RooiiUyy  seemed  to  be  regarded  by  others  and  himself  as  his  peculiar 
and  exclusive  subject  in  the  Hoiise  of  Commons.  It  was  an  honour- 
able mission,  and  he  proved  himself  worthy  of  it  The  committee 
apptiiflted  on  his  motion  in  the  preceding  session  made  a  valuable  re- 
port; in  pursuance  of  which,  he  brought  in,  on  the  9th  of  May,  seve- 
ral bills  which  respectively  took  away  the  capital  punishment  for  steal- 
ing privately  above  the  value  of  40s,  in  any  dwelling-house;  55.  in 
any  shop  or  warehouse;  and  stealing,  without  specification  of  value^ 
on  any  navigable  river;  repealed  certain  capital  enactments  become 
obsolete;  converted  several  capital  into  simple  felonies,  and  took 
away  the  capital  f)unishment  in  certain  forgeries.  These  bills  passed 
intact  through  the  House  of  G>mmons;  but  the  greater  part  of  the 
oM  leaven  of  barbarism  and  bloodshed  was  restored  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  He  attempted  again,  in  the  session  of  1821,  to  mitigate  the 
punishment  of  forgery  ^  but  was  defeated,  on  the  third  reading  of 
his  bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  a  manoeuvre  of  Lord  London- 
derry. 

Opposed  anrd  harassed,  but  not  discouraged,  and  yielding  for  the 
moment  to  passions  and  prejudices  which  no  force  of  reason  could  im- 
mediately overcome,  he  merely  proposed,  in  the  session  of  1822,  a 
resolution,  pledging  the  House  to  consider  the  means  of  increasing 
the  efficiency,  by  abating  the  undue  rigour,  of  the  criminal  laws, 
early  in  the  following  session.  His  speech  was  distinguished  by  Bound 
views,  and  the  truest  eloquence.  He  spoke  as  follows  of  those  pc; 
dantic  and  indiscriminate  praises  which  are  lavished  by  mere  law- 
yers upon  the  law: — 
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^  Am  to  ihe  ptnemicfl  which  l&wy en  by  profiMoo  were  etemelljr  pranonMuif 
vpoa  the  kwt  of  tM  coontry,  while  they  were  indiecriminatip;,  he  (&  J.  M.) 
tiMwght  they  were  wroog.  Upon  portions  of  their  oommendatioD  he  egreed  with 
them  altogether;  bat  indiBcriminate  praiae  carried  back  hia  mind  U>  the  voids  of 
that  poet  through  whose  prose  writings  even  the  spirit  of  '  Paradise  Lost'  often 
beamed  in  all  its  vigour;  such  commendation  made  him  think  of  the  woidsof  that 
poet, — ^the  first  defender,  let  it  be  remembered,  in  Europe,  of  a  free  press  and  an 
unfettered  conscience:  that  bard,  in  his  address  to  tho  Lords  and  Commonaof  the 
land,  spoke  in  these  terms: — ^  Those  who  freely  magnify  what  has  been  well  done, 
and  fear  not  to  declare  as  freely  what  mi^ht  be  done  fetter,  give  the  truest  covenant 
lor  their  fidelity.  Their  highest  praise  is  not  flattery,  and  Uieir  plainest  advice  is  a 
kind  of  praise.'  And  such  was  the  kind  of  praise  which  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  would  apply 
to  the  great  principles  combined  in  the  law  of  England.  To  distinguishing  praise 
he  oflfered  his  full  tribute;  and  of  undistinguishing  praise,  what,  he  asked,  was  the 
value?  Such  praise  was  bestowed  upon  the  law  as  it  now  stood.  Why,  yes; 
and  it  had  had  been  also  bestowed  before  the  time  of  William  IIL,  when  no  man 
indicted  for  treason  had  a  right  to  a  notice  of  trial,  to  a  copy  of  his  indictment,  or 
to  a  list  of  the  witnesses  against  him.  Such  praise  had  been  lavished  befive 
the  set  of  the  let  of  Queen  Anne,  when  no  witnesses  could  be  sworn  m  ht 
vour  of  a  prisoner,  and  when  it  was  a  vain  formality,  therefore,  to  give  him  the 
right  of  calling  witnesses  at  all.  During  all  the  time  that  those  excellent  regu- 
lations had  existed,  the  cry  against  innovators  had  been  no  less  loud  than  it  was 
now.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  the  praises  of  lawyers  were  to  be  guardedly 
received.  Mr.  Sergeant  Hawkins  said,  in  his  '  Pleas  of  the  Crown,'  that  *  those 
only  who  have  taken  a  superficial  view  of  the  Crown  Law  charge  it  with  rigour.' 
Would  the  House  believe  that  those  words  were  written  while  the  statutes 
against  witchcraft  were  still  in  full  force — while  witches  were  burned  as  recpj- 
larly  as  felons  were  hanged  at  every  assize  1  Bat  to  come  fiirther  down: — ^Wnat 
was  the  state  of  the  law  even  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years?  Had  not  wo* 
men  been  burned  alive  for  petty  treason  within  that  time,  and  prisoners  put  to 
the  torture  for  refusing  to  plead  ?  And  yet  all  this  while  lawyers  had  not  been 
less  loud  in  their  praise  of  law,  courtly  writers  less  warm  in  its  commendations, 
or  enemies  to  innovation  less  numerous  and  determined !" 

His  motion  was  opposed  by  the  miDisters  arid  law  officers,  but  was 
carried,  amidst  loud  cheers,  by  a  majority  of  sixteen.  On  the  21it 
of  May,  in  the  following  session,  (1823,)  be  accordingly  submitted  a 
aeries  of  resolutions  for  the  mitigation  of  tbe  criminal  law,  and  called 
upon  tbe  House  of  Commons  to  fulfil  its  pledge.  His  speech  was  a 
detailed  and  temperate  exposition  of  the  nine  resolutions  which  he 
submitted;  that  is,  of  the  exbting  statutes  which  he  proposed  to  alter 
or  repeal^  the  extent  of  bis  mitigations,  and  the  reasons  by  which 
be  was  guided.  The  length  of  tbe  following  extract  requires  no  ex- 
c^taei — 

*'  The  first  public  discussion,  he  said,  at  which  he  had  been  present  after  his 
retnm  from  India,  was  in  another  place,  upon  a  measure  of  his  late  lamented 
friend,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  tending  to  meliorate  the  existing  state  of  our  cri- 
minal laws.  In  the  course  of  that  discussion,  he  had  heard  it  stated,  in  an  ex- 
odlent  speech  made  in  fiivour  of  the  principle  for  which  he  was  now  prepared  to 
contend,  that  if  a  fi>reigner  were  to  form  his  estimate  of  the  people  i^  England 
ftom  a  consideration  of  their  penal  code,  he  would  undoubtedly  conclude  that  they 
were  a  nation  of  barbarians.  This  expression,  though  strong,  was  unquestionably 
tme;  for  what  other  opinion  could  a  humane  foreigner  form  of  us,  when  he  found 
that  in  our  criminal  law  there  were  two  hundred  oflences  against  which  the  pu- 
nishment cf  death  was  denounced,  upon  twenty  of  which  only  that  punishment 
was  ever  inflicted;  that  we  were  savage  in  our  threats,  and  yet  were  feeble  in 
our  execution  of  punishments;  that  we  cherished  a  system  which  in  theory  was 
odious^  but  which  wss  impotent  in  practice,  from  its  excessive  severity;  that  in 
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I  <^higli  treason  we  involved  innocent  children  in  all  the  consequenceB  of 
therr  fathers'  guilt;  that  in  cases  of  Corruption  of  blood  we  were  even  still  more 
cmel,  paDishing  the  of&pring  when  we  could  not  rci^ch  tbe  parent;  and  that,  on 
8ome  occasions,  we  even  proceeded  to  wreak  our  vengeance  upon  the  bodies  of 
the  dead!  If  the  same  person  were  told  that  we  were  tbe  same  nation  which 
liad  been  the  first  to  give  full  publicity  to  every  part  of  our  judicial  system ;  that 
we  were  the  same  nation  which  had  established  the  trial  by  jury,  which,  blama- 
ble  as  it  might  be  in  theory,  was  so  invaluable  in  practice;  that  we  were  the  same 
nation  which  had  (bund  out  the  greatest  security  which  had  ever  been  devised  ibr 
individual  liberty,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  as  settled  by  the  act  of  Clmrles  II.; 
that  we  were  the  same  nation  which  had  discovered  the  full  blessings  of  a  represent* 
ative  government,  and  which  had  endeavoured  to  diffuse  them  throughout  every 
part  of  our  free  empire; — he  would  wonder  at  the  strange  anomalies  of  human 
nature,  which  could  unite  things  that  were  in  themselves  so  totally  incompatible. 
If  the  same  foreigner  were,  in  addition  to  this,  told  that  the  abuses  which  struck 
so  forcibly  on  his  attention  were  abuses  of  the  olden  time,  which  were  rather 
overlooked  than  tolerated,  he  might,  perhaps,  relent  in  his  judgment,  and  confer 
npon  ns  a  milder  denomination  than  that  of  barbarians:  but  if,  on  the  contrary,  he 
were  told  that  influence  and  authority,  learning  and  ingenuity,  had  combined  to 
resist  all  reformation  of  these  abuses  as  dangerous  innovations;  if  he  were  In- 
formed that  individuals  who,  from  their  rank  and  talents,  enjoyed,  not  an  artificial, 
bat  a  real  superiority,  rose  to  vindicate  the  worst  of  these  abusei^ — even  the  out- 
rages on  the  dead, — and  to  contend  for  them  as  bulwarks  of  the  coustitntion 
and  landmarks  of  legislation; — he  would  revert  to  his  first  sentiments  regarding 
VLB ;  though  he  might,  perhaps,  condemn  the  barbarism  of  the  present,  instead  of  - 
the  barbarism  of  the  past,  generation.'^ 

^  In  1822,  he  had  been  told  that  the  abstract  proposition  which  he  then  brought 
forward  was  calculated  to  paralyze  the  laws,  and  to  suspend  their  operation. 
Now,  nothing  of  that  kind  had  occurred.  Indeed,  year  after  vear  had  such  a  pre- 
diction been  made,  and  year  after  year  had  it  been  falsified.  W  henever  the  ques- 
tion was  brought  forward,  this  self^me  objection  was  made  to  it;  and  the  interval 
that  elapsed  between  the  time  of  discussing  it  always  showed  that  there  was  not 
the  slightest  weight  in  it  Standing,  therefore,  upon  the  decisions  to  which  the 
House  had  so  repeatedly  come  of  lato  years,  he  would- contend,  that  if  ever  there 
was  a  case  in  which  it  was  bound  to  preserve  its  own  consistency,  it  was  that  on 
which  he  was  at  present  speaking.  They  had  before  admitted  that  there  was 
undue  rigour  in  the  present  state  of  tbe  law,  and  that  the  best  mode  of  relief  was 
by  abating  it.  What  was  it  that  he  now  felt  called  upon  to  propose  to  them? 
He  would  answer  the  question  as  shortly  as  possible.  Adhering  to  the  principles 
he  had  formerly  laid  down,  he  felt  himself  called  upon  to  submit  to  the  House, 
first  of  all,  a  proposition  which  would  embrace  a  recognition  of  the  propriety  of 
all  the  particular  measures  which  the  House  had  formerly  thought  it  right  to 
adopt;  and,  secondly,  a  proposition  which  would  carry  it  somewhat  fiirther,  and  in 
which  he  should  imbody  such  small  additions  of  detail  as  would  lead  those  who 
blamed  him,  to  blame  him  for  lukewartaness  rather  than  for  rashness — for  au 
error  in  deficiency  rather  than  for  an  error  in  excess.  Though  the  propriety  of 
abating  the  undue  rigour  of  the  law  had  in  its  fiivoor  the  authority  of  all  the 
wisest  men  who  had  either  written  or  spoken  on  the  subject,  there  was  something 
startling  in  tbe  proposition  to  those  who  only  thought  slightly  upon  it,  whieh 
would,  perhaps,  render  his  illustration  of  it  not  unacceptable.  There  could  not 
be  a  greater  error  in  criminal  legislation,  than  to  suppose  that  the  mischief  of  an 
action  was  to  be  the  sole  regulator  of  the  amount  of  punishment  to  be  attached 
to  it.  For  a  punishment,  to  be  wise,  nay,  even  to  bo  just,  it  must  be  exemplary. 
Now,  what  was  requisite  to  make  it  exemplary?  That  it  should  be  of  such  a  na- 
ture as  to  excite  fear  in  the  breast  of  the  public  But  if  it  excited  any  feeling 
that  was  capable  of  conquering  fear,— ^r  instance,  if  it  excited  abhorrence, — then 
it  was  not  exemplary,  but  the  reverse.  The  maximum  of  punishment  depended 
on  the  sympathy  of  mankind;  since  every  thmg  that  went  beyond  it  reflected  dis- 
credit on  the  whole  system  of  law,  and  tended  to  paralyze  its  proper  qieratioii. 
What  was  the  cause  of  the  inefllcacy  of  religious  persecution?    That  it  inflicted 
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a  puniahment  which  was  felt  to  be  too  aevere  for  the  offisnce  which  it  waa  ii^ 
tended  to  check;  that  it  had  no  support  in  the  sympathies  of  the  public ;  but,  on 
the  coQtraiy,  iniured  and  outraged  them  all.  That  was  the  cause  that  Uhe  biood 
of  the  martyr  always  proved  uSd  seed  of  the  church.*  People  felt  that  opiiuoDfl» 
if  correct,  pught  not  to  be  met  by  force;  and,  if  incorrect^  they  would  sink  into 
oblivion  if  iK>rce  were  not  employed  to  put  them  down.'  '  Opimaman  cammenla 
ddet  dies  tuUura  judicia  confirmaL*  He  thought  that  the  total  ioefficaey  of 
persecution  to  check  the  growth  of  opinions — a  persecution  which  always  made 
the  martyr  be  considered  as  a  hero,  and  the  law  as  a  code  of  oppression  and  tyranny 
— served  also  to  prove  that  lawsof  undue  seventy  could  in  no  instance  effectually 
serve  the  purposes  ^r  which  they  were  enacted.  To  ensure  them  full  efficacy* 
they  ought  to  be  in  accordance,  not  only  with  the  general  feelings  of  mankind, 
but  with  the  particular  feelings  of  the  age;  for,  if  they  were  not  so  supported, 
they  were  certain  to  meet  with  its  contempt  and  indignation. 

'*  Nothing  was,  be  said,  more  ialse  than  the  arguments  usually  urged  iit  behalf 
of  punishments;  namely,  that  the  crimes  which  rendered  them  necessary  were 
the  result  of  great  deliberation.  He  thought  that  the  contrary  was  the  fact,  aixl 
that,  in  general,  offenders  were  hurried  away  by  the  strong  passions  that  -were 
im plant^l  in  their  nature,  and  that '  grew  with  their  growth,  and  strengthened 
with  their  strength.*  The  law  was  then  most  efficacious,  when  it  served  as  a 
school  for  morals,  when  it  attracted  to  it  the  feelings  of  all  good  men,  and  when 
it  called  silently  but  powerfully  upon  all  such  to  assist  in  its  administration. 
Now,  he  would  ask,  what  was  tfie  lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of 
the  criminal  law  of  England  1  Why,  that  the  man  who  cut  down  a  twig,  or  nn- 
jured  a  cherry  tree,  or  stole  a  sheep,  or  he  would  even  say  forged  a  note,  was  aa 
black  a  criminal  as  he  who  murdered  his  father,  or  betrayed  the  interests  ef  his 
country  to  a  foreign  enemy.  He  acknowledged  that  this  conspiracy  of  the  law 
of  England  against  the  principles  of  nature  was  not  successful.  The  feelings  of 
nature  in  the  people  of  England  prevailed  over  the  immoral  lessons  taught  by  its 

5»nal  law.  That  law  would  be  detestable  in  its  success,  and  was  now  contempt!- 
e  in  its  failure.  He  had  always  thohght  Uiat  there  was  an  under-stateroent  of 
the  argument  on  the  part  of  those  who  contended  that  an  alteration  in  the  law 
was  necessary.  They  had  stated  that  a  mitigation  of  it  was  principally  required 
by  the  reluctance  of  prosecutors  and  witnesses  to  come  forward  to  prosecute  un- 
der the  present  severe  statutea  They  had  forgotten,  however,  to  state  the  effect 
produced  on  the  feelings  of  the  spoctatora  They  bad  forgotten  to  state  that  they 
'  rose  in  arms,  not  merely  against  the  charge,  but  against  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
and  the  sentence  of  the  judge.  They  hid  forgotten  to  state  that  the  law  was 
thus  made  an  object  of  that  iS>horrence  which  ought  only  to  be  attached  to  crime ; 
and  that,  instead  of  resting  for  its  support  on  the  aid  oif  good  men,  it  rested  on 
the  fear  of  the  gibbet  alone.  The  honourable  and  learned  gentleman  then  com- 
plained that,  under  the  present  system  of  law,  proportionate  punishments  were 
not  assigned  to  different  offences;  and  contended  that  heavy  punishment,  inflicted 
on  crimes  of  a  smaller  degree  of  delinquency,  lessened  the  effect  of  it  when  in- 
flicted on  crimes  of  great  atrocity.  It  was  curious  to  reflect  that  Lord  Hale  spoke 
ef  England — with  reference,  of  course,  to  the  time  in  which  he  wrote — as  the 
country  of  all  others  in  which  the  laws  were  most  literally  executed,  and  least 
committed  as  to  their  effect  arbitrio  judicis.  Now,  how  matters  were  changed ! 
From  four  capital  felonies  upon  our  Statute-book,  we  had  come  to  200;  and,  in* 
stead  of  being  the  country  of  the  world  where  the  laws  were  most  literally 
carried  into  effect,  and  least  dependent  upon  the  will  of  judges,  we  had  become 
the  country  of  all  the  world  in  which  they  were  least  literally  executed,  and  in 
which  the  life  and  death  of  man  was  the  most  frequently  intrusted  to  the  feeling 
of  an  individual.  These  arrangements  had  no  foundation  in  the  principles  of 
British  jurisprudence:  they  were  contradicted  by  the  spirit  of  Magna  Ckarta; 
they  were  hostile  to  the  principles  of  the  first  writers  on  the  subject  of  criminal 
law;  they  were  but  the  mushroom  growth  of  modem  wantonness  of  legislation. 
As  a  test  of  the  antiquity  of  the  existing  criminal  code,  he  would  take  the  result 
of  his  intended  proceedinga  He  wish^  to  abolish  the  punishment  of  death  as 
applied  to  a  great  variety  of  offences;  and  yet  there  were  only  two  statutes  with 
Which  be  should  meddle,  which  were  older  than  the  Revolution.    Then,  if  these 
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ikwa  bid  no  foandfttion  in  antiquity,  what  foundation  had  thejia  wisdom  1  Why, 
tt»j  had  neither  any  ibandation  in  policy  nor  in  comn^on  sense.  There  had  been 
in  the  present  age  an  immense  multiplication  of  capital  puniahmcDts,  just  at  the 
very  tioM  when  society  was  growing  more  civilized  and  humane,  and  wanted  old 
•everities  of  the  law  repealed  rather  than  new  ones  enacted.  He  did  not  aacose 
Parliament  of  cruelty  or  bad  feeling;  but  he  accused  them  of  negligence— culpa- 
ble negii|[ence.  He  accused  them  of  having  overlooked  that  deep  regard  for  the 
life  and  liberty  of  man,  which,  while  it  gave  the  strongest  effect  to  occasional  io- 
ffictioDS  of  the  law,  formed  at  the  same  time  the  best  safeguard  for  the  moral 
feeling  of  the  community. 

**  To  look  in  another  view,  for  a  moment,  at  the  piogress  of  the  present  system.^- 
The  ddest  reports  of  criminal  law  were  the  Tables  of  the  Home  Circuit,  be^n  in 
the  year  of  the  Revolution,  which  were  to  be  found  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report 
of  the  Criminal  Laws  Committee.  These  Tables  began  in  the  year  of  the  Revo- 
lotion.  It  appeared  that,  durin^^  the  first  forty  years  from  that  date,  more  than 
balf  the  persons  capitally  convicted  upon  the  home  circuit  had  been  executed ;. 
daring  the  last  forty  years,  the  proportion  of  executions  to  convictions,  upon  the 
home  circuit  had  not  been  more  than  one  in  four ;  and,  taken  throughout  the 
kingdom,  not  so  much  as  one  in  ten.  Indeed,  as  the  number  of  capital  convio- 
tioos  went  on  increasing,  the  number  of  executions  kept  diminishing ;  for  the 
lawB'were  so  obviously  barbarous,  that  it  became  absolutely  necessary,  by  some 
expedient  or  other,  to  render  them  nugatory.  It  was  absolutely  a  fiict— deny 
it  who  could — ^that  as  the  severity  of  the  penal  laws  increased,  the  impunity  of 
crime  increased  along  with  them.  He  would  not  press  this  general  portion  of 
tho  sobject  much  fiirther,  or  advert  to  ancient  laws,  or  to  the  codes  of  foreign 
countries,  any  more  than  was  necessary  to  explain  something  which  had  fallen 
from  him  lest  session.  He  should  not  be  suspected  of  selecting  the  Hebrew  law 
■s  a  model  for  the  law  of  other  nations;  but  he  liked  the  Hebrew  law  for  the  re- 
▼eresce  which  it  paid  to  liberty  and  to  human  life.  The  felony  of  the  Hetwew 
code  wsB  the  shedding  of  blood :  the  only  theft  which  that  code  punished  with 
death  was  the  stealing  of  men ;  all  other  thefts  were  to  be  commuted  for  twofold 
or  for  fourfoM  restitution.  He  looked  upon  the  Hebrew  law,  in  its  aversion  to 
tbe  shedding  of  blood,  as  ^ititled  to  the  highest  veneration.  He  would  not  pa«na 
npon  the  ancient  Roman  law,  so  remarkably  merciful  on  the  same  point ;  but 
upon  that  modem  law — the  law  of  Fhmce — which  now  prevailed  half  over  tbe 
Continent,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  dwell  for  a  moment  Six  crimes,  by 
the  French  law,  were  puniahable  with  death--'K>nly  one  of  them  a  theft;  and  that 
a  burglary  of  such  complicated  circumstance  as  could  seldom,  if  ever,  take  plaee. 
He  had  tables,  from  the  year  1811,  of  the  number  of  capital  convietioBa  which 
hod  taken  place  in  France,  and  similar  documents  with  respect  to  this  countrjr* 
In  the  year  1811,  there  had  been  404  sentences  of  death  in  England,  and  264  m 
Franco,  the  population  of  Great  Britain  being  twelve  millions,  and  that  ef  France 
twenty-seven  millions.  In  the  year  1820,  the  sentences  of  death  in  England  had 
been  1336,  and  in  France  361  only ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  nine  years,  the 
amount  of  capital  conviction  had  trebled  itself  in  Ensrland;.  while,  in  France,  the 
increase  had  been  something  less  than  one-third.  He  did  not  attribute  this  va- 
riance entirely,  but  he  certainly  did  trace  it  in  a  very  great  degree,  to  the  difference 
between  the  French  and  English  criminal  codes.  He  denied  Uut  the  foot  war- 
lanted  any  inference  of  the  superior  morality  of  the  French  over  the  English  cba- 
EBCter.  With  regard  to  the  police,  as  far  as  related  to  the  prevention  of  crime,  it 
had  been  not  at  all  improved  in  France  during  the  last  nine  years;  while  in  Engr 
kod  it  had  been  improved  considerably.  He  traced  the  difference  mainly  to  tS» 
ill  eflfect  of  the  English  criminal  code:  be  believed,  that  if  France  had  lived  un- 
dsr  the  same  code  as  England,  she  would  have  had  as  many  convictions;  and  ho 
tbooght  that  the  example  of  France  authorized  him  at  least  to  use  this  argument 
If  tbe  Hoose  would  not  believe  that  great  good  could  be  done  by  lessening  the 
catalogue  of  capital  ofiences,  it  must,  at  any  rate,  admit  that  no  evil  was  to  be 
apprehended  from  such  a  couzse. 

*  *  *  *.%  *  *  *  * 

"  Upon  the  resolution  relating  to  suicide  and  high  treason,  he  wished  to  make 
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a  few  brief  remafki.    The  punishment  inflicted  in  a  eaee  of  suicide  was  rathev  a> 
act  of  malignant  and  brutal  folly.    It  was  useless  as  regarded  the  dead,  and  only 
tortured  the  living.    The  honourable  member  for  Ipswich  had  given  notieeofa 
bill  regarding  the  disgusting  course  pursued  in  cases  of  suicide.    Three  years 
ago,  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  had  pledged  himself  upon  the  point,  and  had  not  brought  fovward 
the  measure  only  on  account  of  events  at  that  time  occurring,  and  which  might 
mix  the  question  with  matters  of  a  political  nature.    In  his  resolution,  or  in  any 
bill  to  be  founded  upon  it  by  himself  or  others,  he  did  not  intend  to  touch  the  ssb- 
iect  of  conBscatioa  for  high  treason.    Had  he  done  so,  he  knew  that  he  should 
have  excited  a  clamour;  he  should  have  been  told  that  he  was  proposing  an  ift- 
novation  upon  the  constitution— that  he  was  suggesting  what  was  never  heard  of 
before;  thoug>h  it  was  an  undeniable  &ct,  of  which  honourable  gentlemen  ought 
to  be  aware,  that,  excepting  in  England,  that  part  of  the  punishment  for  high 
treason  had  been  abolished  throughout  the  civilized  world.    A  century  ago  it  bad 
been  repealed  in  Holland;  in  Russia,  not  less  than  fifty  vears ago ^  in  France, 
Spain,  the  German  confederacy,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  it  was  now, 
likewise,  unknown.    Nevertheless,  be  should  never  venture  to  touch  it.    He, 
however,  should  propose  to  abolish  the  forfeiture  of  goods  and  chattels  in  cases  of 
suicide.    It  seemed  to  him,  that  if  there  was  a  punishment  peculiarly  unjust,  it 
was  this,  where  in  fact  the  innocent  suffered  fbr  the  guilty.    The  principal  hu- 
man oflence  of  suicide  certainly  was  the  desertion  of  those  for  whom  we  were 
bound  to  provide — whom  nature  and  society  recommended  to  our  care.    What 
did  the  law  of  England  do  in  this  easel    It  stepped  in-  to  aggravate  the  misery, 
and,  perhaps,  to  r^uce  the  fatherless  to  beggary:  it  wrested  frotn  them  the  bread 
they  were  to  eat:  in  short,  it  deprived  them  of  their  last  and  sole  consolation  uq> 
der  their  affliction.    It  was  to  be  observed  that  the  forfeiture  only  applied  to  per- 
sonal property — it  affected  small  savings  chiefly,  for  large  fortunes  were  gencTally 
laid  out  in  land ;  so  that  it  left  untouched  tlie  possessions  of  the  great.    Before  he 
proceeded  farther,  he  wished  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  indignities 
offered  to  the  dead  in  cases  of  high  treason.    In  the  only  case  since  the  Feforma- 
tion  of  the  law,  the  man  who  inflicted  the  indignities  was  obliged  todiegwisehifn- 
self,  that  he  might  not  be  exposed  to  the  abhorrence  of  the  spectators.    0»>  the 
occasion  to  which  he  alluded,  the  crowd  evinced  no  symptom  of  dissatisfaction, 
until  the  bloody  head  was  held  up  to  public  gaze  by  a  man  in  a  mask.    It  was  the 
first  time  the  law  of  England  had  been  carried  into  effect  by  an  executioner  in  dis- 
guise. This  person  hadbeen  called  in  asa  skilful  dissecter;  but,  so  great  was  the  dis- 
gust at  the  barbarous  operation,  that  concealment  was  felt  to  be  necessary.  With 
regard  to  the  outrages  committed  on  the  dead  in  esses  of  suicide,  he  had  some 
doubt  whether  they  were  warranted  by  the  law  of  this  country.     He  iiad  looked 
into  all  the  text  books  on  this  point,  and  he  found  no  mention  of  it  in  Hawkins, 
a  very  full  writer,  not  only  on  the  law,  but  on  the  practice  of  his  time.    There 
was  no  mention  of  it  in  Sir  M.  Hale,  Sir  £.  Coke,  in  Stamford,  Fitsherbert,  or 
Bracton.    They  all  spoke  of  the  forfeiture,  but  said  not  one  word  as  to  the  mode 
of  interment    There  was  no  authority  for  the  legality  of  inflicting  these  outrages, 
except  the  unsupported  assertion  of  Blackstone.  That  learned  commentator  made, 
indeed,  a  confused  reference  to  Hawkins;  but  Hawkins  supported  him  only  in 
the  forfeiture,  and  was  perfectly  silent  on  the  subject  of  interment    But  he  sur- 
rendered the  legal  question  to  any  gentleman  who  thought  he  could  gain  a  petty 
triumph  upon  it ;  for  it  might,  by  long  custom,  have  grown  into  law,  though  only 
the  remnant  of  barbarous  institutions.    The  question  was,  whether  it  ought  to  bs 
eontinuedl    First,  he  would  ask  in  what  light  he  was  to  consider  iti    If  as  a 
punishment»it  was  only  such  to  the  survivors; — if  it  were  meant  as  a  punishment 
to  the  dead,  what  sort  of  punishment  was  that,  where  there  had  been  no  trial?  and 
what  sort  of  trial,  where  there  had  been  no  defence?  In  the  second  placet  the  law 
operated  with  the  greatest  inequality.    Verdicts  of  insanity  wero  almost  always 
found  in  the  cases  of  persons  in  the  higher  stations  of  life :  where  self-slayers  were 
humble  and  defenceless,  there /elo  de  se  was  usually  returned.    This  might,  per- 
haps, be  accounted  for  without  any  imputation  upon  the  impartiality  of  juries.  First, 
because  persons  in  high  life  had  usually  better  m^ns  of  establishing  the  excuse  for 
the  criminal  act.    Secondly,  because  suicide  was  rarely  the  crime  of  the  poorer 
classes  occupied  with  their  daily  labours.  It  was  the  efiect  of  wounded  shame ;  the 
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iemltoffr1flepride;aDdthef6ftrofflomeim«giiMi7degradatioii.  Thirdly, the verj 
barbarity  of  the  law  repdered  it  impotent;  for  juries  would  not  consent  that  the  re- 
mains of  the  dead  should  be  thus  oatra^fed,  if  they  could  find  any  colour  for  a  ver* 
dictof  insuiity.  He  would  ask  any  gentleman,  whatever  were  his  opinions  as  to 
the  monl  torpitnde  of  suicide,  whether  it  was  a  crime  that  ought  to  be  subject  to 
humto  cognizance*  It  was  an  offence,  the  very  essence  of  which  was  to  remove 
the  party  from  all  human  cognizance;  and  the  law  of  England  was,  he  believed* 
the  ooJy  law  which  attempted  to  stretch  its  authority  beyond  the  bounds  of  hii« 
maoity,  to  include  an  offence  of  this  kind.  The  Roman  law,  with  regard  to  this 
subject,  was  very  remarkable.  It  inflicted  tbe  punishment  of  confiscation  in  all 
cases  of  suicide,  committed  to  evade  confiscation,  which  would  have  been  the 
consequence  of  conviction  for  other  crimes.  This  was  perfectly  just:  and  it  was 
obeervable  that  the  Roman  law,  not  content  with  silence  on  this  subject,  express- 
ly excepted  all  other  cases  of  suicide  from  an^  punishment  In  the  best  age  of 
Koman  jurisprudence,  there  was  a  rescript  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  iu  Uiese 
words, — "  Si  quis  tedio  vitae,  vol  impatientia  doloris,  vitam  finiverit,  snccessorem 
kbere  rescripsit  Divus  Antoninus."  The  Roman  law  on  this  subject,  of  which 
this  rescript  was  confirmatory,  might  serve  to  illustrate  a  beautiful  passage  of 
Vinp),  which  bad  a  good  deal  embarrassed  the  commentators,  in  which  he  de- 
scribed that  unfortunate  class  of  persons  who  have  terminated  their  own  ez« 
isteoce: — 

*  Proxima  deinde  tenent  mceati  loca,  qui  aibi  lethum 
Huontes  peper^re  manu,  lucemque  perost 
Projcc^re  anlmas.    Quam  vellent  xthere  in  alto 
Nunc  ctpaupcriem  et  duros  perferre  labores! 
Fata  obstant,  tristique  palus  inamabilis  undft 
AlTigat,  et  noviea  Styx  interfusa  coercet' 

''The  word  insantes  had  so  much  embarrassed  some  of  the  comnl^eDtaton^ 
that  they  had  endeavoured  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  proposing  the  very  oppo- 
site aense  to  the  ordinary  meaning  of  that  word ;  but  there  could  be  little  doubt 
that  that  great  master  of  poetic  diction,  whose  delicacy  and  propriety  in  the 
choice  and  combination  of  words  were  unrivalled,  had  used  this  expression  with 
reference  to  tlie  distinction  recognised  by  the  Roman  law,  between  criminals 
wbo  were  gnilty  of  suicide,  and  those  who  were  untainted  by  any  other  ofience. 
There  was  scarcely  any  thing  which  tended  more  to  display  the  finer  feelings  of 
tbe  human  mind,  than  the  anxiety  of  heaping^  honours  upon  the  dead — of  at- 
tempting to  bestow  life  upon  that  in  which  the  natural  life  was  gone;  and  he 
knew  of  nothing  which  tended  so  much  to  keep  alive  those  affectionate  and 
kindly  feelings  as  to  pay  this  respect  to  the  remains  of  the  dead.  It  was,  in 
&ct,  one  of  the  safeguards  of  morality ;  and,  as  such,  could  not  be  interfered  with, 
without  the  most  dangerous  consequences.  He  who  could  treat  the  remains  of 
bamanity  with  indignity,  or  could  approve  of  its  being  so  treated,  he  could  re^^ard 
in  DO  other  light  than  as  being  guilty  of  a  very  close  approach  to  cannibalism. 
Tbe  opposite  of  this  kindly  feeling  was  the  crime  of  cannibalism,  which,  just  in 
proportion  as  affection  sought  to  prolong  the  duration  of  man,  hastened  his  decay. 
Alive  to  this  barbarity,  which  was  perpetrated  only  by  man  in  the  lowest  and 
basest  form  of  the  savage  state,  and  when  his  worst  passions  were  roused,  were 
those  cannibal  inflictions  upon  that  which  could  not  suffer.  It  was  because  they 
were  not  only  at  variance  with  all  the  kindly  feelings  of  our  nature,  but  because 
they  neither  did  produce,  nor  could  produce,  any  l&neficial  effect,  that  he  said 
the  remains  of  this  practice  in  the  case  of  treason  were  remains  of  bartnrism, 
and,  as  such,  called  for  immediate  reformation.  If  to  conduce  to  humanity  was 
tbe  use  of  all  criminal  law  and  all  punishment — and  if  this  were  not  its  use, 
he  knew  not  what  it  could  be — then  a  tenderness  for  the  remains  of  the  dead 
would  have  a  far  more  happy  effect,  than  all  the  unmeaning  cruelties  which  could 
be  inflicted  upon  them.  He  should  say  nothing  of  the  influence  which  public 
opinion  ought  to  have  in  the  regulations  of  the  criminal  law,  and  the  adjusting 
and  balancing  of  crimes  and  punishments.  There  were  some  who  thought  that 
parliament  should  not  be  in  an^  way  swayed  by  public  opinion ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  on  Bucb  a  question  it  was  of  peculiar  value.  If  public  q)inion  con- 
demned the  severity  of  the  law,  either  it  would  not  be  executed  at  all,  or  not  with 
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effect  On  rach  a  subjeet  we  ought  to  appeal  to  the  fieeliags  of  men,  tod  it 
woald  be  QojiMt  in  m  not  to  do  so.  For  wbat,  he  vrould  ask,  was  the  uie  of  eri- 
minal  lawB»  what  their  intention,  and  what  the  end  and  object  of  pun ishment,  if 
it  were  not  to  preeerre  alive  all  the  good  and  kindly  feelings  of  men?  How, 
again,  he  would  ask,  were  we  to  ascertain  when  the  greatest  eflect  was  (xodacet),. 
bat  by  an  appeal  to  those  feelings?  No  law  which  did  not>nake  such  an 
appeal  could  be  wise.  And  would  even  the  fondest  advocate  of  the  present 
fltate  of  our  criminal  law  say  that  it  did  contain  any  such  appeal  ?  When  wa 
awvded  the  punishment  of  death  for  crimes  of  the  blackest  descriptioo,  then 
the  feelings  of  men  went  along  with  us.  The  parricide,  the  murderer,  the  be- 
trayer of  his  country,  might  all  suffer  the  highest  punishment,  and  the  feeling 
of  men  went  along  with  it;  but  would  any  man  say  that  these  feelings  were  not 
insulted  and  outraged,  when  the  same  punishment  was  awarded  for  the  cutting 
down  of  a  cherry  tree,  the  steeling  (^  a  sheep,  or  even  the  Ibrging  of  a  bank  note! 
The  continuance  of  the  crime  siiowed  that  the  penalty  of  the  law  had  not  the 
effect  which  was  intended,  and  ihe  disparity  of  the  cases  showed  that  the  law 
ought  to  be  altered.  He  had  devoted  his  attention  long  and  earefblly  to  our  pre- 
■ent  code ;  and  tlie  more  he  had  done  so,  the  more  was  be  convinced  that  it  re> 
quired  to  be  brought  more  into  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  men.  He  would 
fain  make  the  penal  law  of  his  country  the  representative  of  the  public  conscience, 
and  would  array  it  with  all  the  awful  authority  to  be  derived  from  such  a  consi- 
deration. He  would  make  it  the  fruit  of  moral  sentiment,  in  order  to  render  it 
the  school  of  public  discipline.  He  would  array  the  feelings  of  all  good  men 
against  the  dangerous  criminal,  and  would  place  him  in  that  moral  solitude 
where  all  the  members  of  society  should  be  opposed  to  him,  and  where  he  should 
have  nothing  to  plead  for  him  but  that  pity  which  added  weight  to  his  punish- 
ment, by  showing  that  it  was  pure  from  every  taint  of  passion  or  partiality.'* 

Mr.  Peel,  then  Home  Secretary,  objected  to  his  reforms  as  toa 
sweeping;  whilst  he  agreed  in  their  spirit,  pledged  himself  to  take 
up  the  subject  of  law  reform,  and  moved  the  previous  question.  It 
was  carried.  Sir  James  now  abandoned  to  the  minister  a  field  of  elo- 
quence,  humanity,  and  public  service,  in  which  he  made  a  reputa- 
tion which  will  long  survive  him.  Mr.  Peel,  too,  it  should  be  added^ 
took  up  the  subject  io  a  reforming  spirit.  His  mitigations  fell  short  of 
the  views  of  Mackintosh  and  Romilly ;  but  he  removed  barbarities^ 
and  corrected  anomalies  with  a  degree  of  courage  and  capacity 
which  it  would  have  been  vain  to  expect  from  any  other  minister  of 
bis  party.  This  incident,  whilst  it  raises  the  individual  minister, 
discredits  the  administration.  It  would  appear  that  the  government 
made  systematic  battle  against  every  change,  and,  therefore,  every 
improvement;  and  that  its  eyes  could  be  opened  only  by  its  being 
overcome. 

The  periodical  renewal  of  the  Alien  Act  found  in  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh its  most  constant,  and,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  its  most  power- 
ful opponent.  His  peculiar  acquaintance  with  the  history  and  prac- 
tice of  the  public  law  of  Europe  armed  him  at  all  points  for  debate 
on  the  subject;  and  the  European  reputation  to  which  he  aspired, 
called  forth  the  utmost  exercise  of  his  faculties  and  resources.  His 
first  decisive  oppositicHi  to  it  was  in  the  session  of  J  816. 

•*In  the  di0cu»on  of  last  eeasion,  he  had  called  fbr  proofs  of  tbe  existence  of 
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^  prerontiye  said  to  be  in  the  Crown,  of  seoding  out  of  the  retlm  alien  fnendt 
In  time  of  peace.  In  calling  for  proofs  of  a  prerogative,  he  must  be  nnderstood  to 
require  evidence  of  a  long,  avowed,  and  incontested  exercise  of  it,  sanctioned  by 
■Parliament,  or  at  least  recognised  by  the  coarts  of  Westminster  Hall.  Till  an 
answer  was  made  to  such  a  demand,  he  had  suspended  his  opiniou.  He  only 
ventured  then  to  doubt  the  existence  of  such  a  right  But  from  the  proofs  which 
had  not  been  produced,  and  the  arguments  which  had  been  offered  afler  a  twelve- 
month's leisure  for  research,  he  now  thought  himself  justified  in  declaring  that 
such  a  prerogative  was  not  warranted  by  law." 

His  speech  was  that  of  a  jurist  rather  than  of  an  orator;  and, 
though  admired  and  effective,  contains  none  of  those  movements  of 
rhetoric  or  dialectics  which  could  be  extracted.  He  again  was 
among  those  who  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  law  in  1818.  His  re- 
ply  to  the  law  officers,  on  the  same  subject,  in  1820,  would  have 
crashed  the  dispute,  if  divisions  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  not 
matters  rather  of  individual  discretion  and  state  policy  than  of  rea* 
soning. 

**It  is  impossible  (said  he)  to  conceive  a  supreme  power,  without  the  power 
of  aending  foreigners  out  of  the  country ;  nay,  &rther,  without  the  right  of  ba- 
niflhing  its  own  subjects.  Yet  my  learned  friend  has  made  all  his  parade  of  jurists 
to  prove  that  a  supreme  power  must  be  supreme  over  foreigners  in  its  dominions. 
He  has  selected  two  passages  from  Shr  William  Blackstone,  the  only  passages  in 
which  absurdity  and  falsehood  are  to  be  found.  He  has  also  referred  to  Pufien- 
dorfl^to  a  German  jurist,  for  English  law — to  a  despotic  writer,  for  the  consti- 
tiooal  law  of  England.  This  ridiculous  authority  is  all  he  can  add  to  the  pas- 
sages brought  forward,  for  the  twentieth  time,  from  Blackstone,  and  as  often  d9- 
tected  and  exposed.  But  it  has  been  said  that  the  Crown  has  the  power  of  send- 
ing a  foreigner  to  his  own  country.  Does  my  honounble  and  learned  friend  say 
80  ?  Has  any  power  in  this  country  a  right  to  protract  its  authority,  to  land  the 
^reigner  in  a  particular  place,  to  throw  the  unfortunate  victim  into  the  jaws  of 
destruction?  He  has  spoken  of  the  great  authorities  on  this  subject.  His  au- 
thorities, in  part,  at  least,  are  so  rotten  a  foundation,  that  the  superstructure  can 
be  entitled  to  no  great  veneration.  The  proclamations  of  Elizabeth  are  now 
brought  forward.  These  proclamations  were  dug  out  of  the  State  Paper  Office 
for  the  first  time  in  the  year  1816,  and  for  this  bill.  The  bill  had  passed  this 
Hoose,  before  this  authority  was  thought  of.  In  the  other  House,  the  question 
had  been  argued  with  as  much  learuing  and  eloquence  as  had  ever  been  dis- 
played on  any  question ;  and  in  the  last  debate  in  that  House,  were  the  two  pro- 
clamations brought  forward,  which  ordered  oat  of  the  country  all  Scotchmen. 
The  next  time  that  the  measure  came  under  the  consideration  of  this  House,  my 
learned  friend  produced  this  authority,  and  I  gave  him  at  the  same  time  such  an 
answer  as  occurred  to  me.  Since  that  time  I  have  found  a  particular  authority 
on  this  pointr^an  authority  that  must  be  fatal  to  the  argument  The  7th  Hen- 
ry VII.,  is  a  statute  authorizing  the  Crown  to  send  Scotchmen  out  of  England, 
and  exposing  them  to  the  forfeiture  of  all  their  goods.  This  statute  allows  40 
days  after  proclamation  for  leaving  the  kingdom.  The  statute  of  Henry  VII., 
with  all  other  statutes  hostile  to  Scotchmen,  was  repealed  on  the  accession  of 
James  L.to  the  throne  of  England ;  but  it  was  in  full  force  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth. It  proves  the  very  contrary  of  the  object  for  which  it  was  produced  by  my 
learned  friend.  Such  a  power  as  he  claims  for  the  Crown  was  not  dreamed  of 
in  the  most  despotic  period  of  our  history,  or  under  the  most  despotic  prince  of 
the  Tudors.** 

Id  1822  he  took  the  lead  io  opposition  to  it  The  question  of  pub- 
lic right  was  no  longer  mooted.  The  subject  was  one  of  liberty 
against  despotism  throughout  Europe. 
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"  The  Holy  Alliance,"  said  Sir  James,  ^  thought  it  quite  legitimate  to  propose 
a  new  code  of  laws  to  the  nations  of  Europe — to  re-model  at  pleasure  all  the 
long-established  international  usages,  all  the  rules  of  right  and  wrong,  proscrip- 
lively  acknowledged  and  acquiesc^  in  by  independent  states.   The  noble  Marquia, 
ID  his  memorable  letter,  also  said  that  the  principles  propounded  by  the  Holy  Al- 
liance, in  their  specific  application  to  England  at  the  time,  would  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  all  nations,  and  the  rights  of  all  subjects ;  and  yet,  afVer  such  a  de- 
claration of  their  views,  he  called  for  this  bill  to  enable  them  the  better  to  exe- 
cute their  detestable  purpose.     Against  which  of  their  own  subjects  do  these  des- 
pots want  protection  1— against  the  unhappy  and  oppressed  people  of  Italy,  the 
most  afflicted  specimen  now  in  Europe  of  relentless  cruelty  and  sufTcring!   These 
unhappy  men  were  seized  by  their  oppressors,  and,  as  if  no  prisons  in  Italy  were 
severe  enough  for  their  entombment,  they  were  sent  to  Hungarian  fortresses, 
sunk  in  the  midst  of  surrounding  marshes,  to  linger  out,  amid  incidental  disease, 
a  Avretched  existence — *  to  die  so  slowly,  that  none  can  call  it  murder.'    He  knew 
the  fact  of  a  Roman  nobleman,  residing  within  the  Ecclesiastical  States,  who  was 
seized  and  dragged  from  that  neutral  territory  by  Austrian  troops:  be  was  hur- 
ried to  Venice,  there  tried  by  a  secret  tribunal,  and  condemned  to  death  by  their 
award.    This  sentence,  by  a  pretended  mercy,  was  commuted — commuted  did 
he  say  1 — to  twenty  years   imprisonment  in  a  Venetian  dungeon  covered  with 
water :  the  imprisonment  was  to  be  solitary :  only  half  an  hour  a  day  was  to  be 
allowed  for  exercise,  until  death,  in  pity,  should  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  suffer- 
er !    Ask  any  English  gentleman  who  had  lately  travelled  in  Italy,  whether  he 
had  not  seen  men  of  education  and  talents  working  in  chains  on  the  highways 
and  public  works  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  for  alleged  political  ofiences.    He 
eould  name  the  cases  and  particularize  his  sources  of  information,  were  it  not 
dangerous  to  expose  the  yet  unimraolated  parties  to  that  system  ot  espionage  which 
reigned  throughout  Europe.    He  used  a  forei^  word  with  repugnance  in  an  Eng- 
lish speech;  but  on  this  occasion  he  rejoiced  that  the  ancient  language  of  free- 
men contained  no  word  to  express  that  odious  system :  its  plain  and  manly  strao- 
ture  required  not  the  use  of  a  phrase  which  the  habits  of  its  people  scorned  to  em- 
ploy.   He  had  promised  t  j  show  how  far  the  faith  of  neutrality  was  recognised  by 
these  high  contracting  powers :  he  would  show  it  by  a  reference  to  their  most  so- 
lemn acts.     Let  the  House  refer  to  the  allied  treaties  signed  on  tlie  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1815.    At  that  date  several  acts  were  executed  in  Paris,  in  pursuance 
of  other  ffreat  treaties  which  had  been  framed  and  adopted  in  the  course  of  that 
year;  and  among  them  was  a  remarkable  declaration  respecting  the  integrity  and 
neutrality  of  Switzerland,  which  was  framed  and  executed  by  the  powers  en- 
gaged in  the  previous  congress  at  Vienna.     He  would  quote  this  declaration,  to 
show  the  good  faith  which  marked  the  conduct  of  these  great  league-breakers — 
'  these  shameless  violators  of  their  naost  formal  and  deliberate  pledges.    The  pow- 
ers who  signed  the  declaration  recognised  in  the  most  full  and  solemn  manner 
the  perpetual  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  and  guarantied  the  integrity  and  invio- 
lability of  its  territory.    This  was  signed  by  the  ministers  of  Russia,  France, 
Prussia,  England,  and  subsequently  ratified  and  confirmed  by  Prince  Metternicb, 
on  the  part  of  Austria,  in  a  sentence  of  barbarous  Latin,  written  in  the  true  style 
of  German  chicanery.    How  had  that  solemnly  acknowledged  neutrality  been 
permitted  to  rest?    The  cantons  of  Switzerland  had  been,  by  prescriptive  usage, 
the  admitted  asylum  of  the  persecuted.    Those  who  fled  on  the  revocation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes  were  not  disturbed  in  their  retreat  by  the  tyrant  from  whom  they 
fled,  and  who  was  at  that  moment  upon  the  most  intoxicating  elevation  of  his  power. 
Not  BO  was  the  fate  of  those  who  sought  refuge  from  the  fangs  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance; not  so  was  the  forbearance  of  those  who  had  signed  the  treaty  of  the  Holy 
Alliance.    Austria — the  same  Austria  for  wiiich  Prince  Metternich  had  ngned 
the  integrity  and  inviolability  of  Switzerland— called  for  the  ex-tradition  (that 
was  the  phrase)  from  Switzerland  of  some  Italians  who  had  sought  an  asylum 
there  from  the  persecution  of  the  Austrian  authorities.    Upon  that  requisition 
some  of  the  states  of  Switzerland  behaved  with  pusillanimity  towards  these  un- 
fortunate refugees.    But  let  justice  be  done  these  smaller  states.    Which  mor^ 
deserved  indignation  for  the  act, — the  feeble  government  acted  on  bv  fear,  and 
doomed  from  necessity  to  consent,  or  the  powerful  state  who  compelled  obedience 
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If  the  thiett  of  ovenwiog  ibrce?    Amid  this  compalaorjr  yicUinj^  to  powo^ 
the  cantoo  e^GenevA  set  an  hoDOurable  exception :  toey  rejected  thie  demand  to 
sacrifice  their  hoooar.     Wbat  was  the  consequence  1    Three  Austrian  commis^ 
Baries  retorned  to  Geneva,  and  informed  the  maLgislncy  that,  if  they  did  not  ex- 
pel these  Italian  refugees  at  a  moment^s  notice,  thev  must  prepare  to  incur  the 
Tespoaubihiy  of  refusmg  the  demand  of  Austria,  and  risk  the  consequences.  This 
was  the  threat  of  war  from  the  great  power  bound  to  respect  the  smaller.    Wss 
not  this  a  daring  infraction  of  the  sacred  faith  of  treaties?    Where,  then,  was  the 
remonstrance  of  Great  Britain,  a  party  to  this  treaty?    What  did  her  minister* 
who  now  called  for  this  Alien  Bill,  say  to  the  Austrian  maker  and  breaker  of 
guarantee?     Where  was  the  indication  of  dissent  from  so  faithless  an  infraction 
of  a  treaty  binding  upon  all  ?    Was  it  to  be  found  in  the  passing  of  this  Alie« 
Bill,  which,  in  e^ct,  went  to  pass  one  undistinguishing  censure  upon  the  strug- 
gles of  the  oppressed  to  shake  ofl*  the  grinding  chain  of  their  oppressors,  and  to 
record  one  approving  and  assenting  voice  to  the  acts  of  the  Holy  Alliance  ?*' 

He  again  opposed  it  io  1824.  Mr.  Canniog,  bavibg  meanwhile 
become  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  death  of  Lord  Londonderry,  an* 
nounced  it  as  probable  that  the  bill  would  not  be  again  renewed^ 
and  this  proved  the  last  debate  upon  it 

The  merchants  of  London,  in  the  same  year,  charged  Sr  James 
Mackintosh  with  their  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  South  American  Stales.  His 
speech,  which  was  worthy  of  the  subject  and  of  the  trust,  was  pub- 
lished in  a  separate  form,  no  doubt  by  himself,  as  the  case-of  the  pe- 
titioners. The  following  extract  will  give  but  an  impo-fect  idea  of 
so  comprehensive  and  elaborate  a  statement: — 

**  We  require  from  the  new-bom  states  of  America  a  condition  incompatible 
with  hnmtn  nature,  and  which  if  they  are  able  to  fulfil,  they  would  be  unlike 
every  other  community  that  ever  shook  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  or  domestic  tyrants. 
We  refuse  them  the  honour  of  formal  admission  into  the  society  of  independent 
natioos,  unless  they  shall  immediately  solve  the  awful  problem  of  reconciling  li- 
berty with  order ;  unless  infant  governments  shall,  in  a  moment,  shoot  up  mto 
manhood,  unless  all  the  effi>rts  incident  to  a  fearful  struggle  shall  at  once  subside 
into  the  most  perfect  and  undisturbed  tranquillity.    We  expect  that  every  inte- 
rest which  great  chang^es  have  wounded,  shall  yield  without  resistance,  and  that 
every  visionaiY  or  ambitious  hope  which  they  have  kindled  shall  submit  without 
a  mormor  to  the  council  of  wisdom  and  the  authority  of  the  laws.    Who  are  we 
who  exact  the  performance  of  such  hard  conditions  1    Are  we,  the  English  na- 
tion, to  look  thus  coldly  on  rising  liberty?    We  have  indulgence  enou^  for  ty- 
rants; we  make  ample  allowance  for  the  difficulties  of  their  situation ;  we  are 
ready  enough  to  deprecate  the  censure  of  their  worst  acts.    And  are  we,  who 
spent  ages  of  blood  lo  struggling  for  freedom,  to  treat  with  such  severity  the  na- 
tions who  now  follow  our  example  1    Are  we  to  refuse  that  indulgeoce  to  the  er- 
rors and  faults  of  other  nations,  which  was  bo  lone  needed  by  our  own  ancestors? 
Tbe  Eagheih  people  waded  through  despotism  and  anarchy,  through  civil  war  and 
revolution,  on  their  road  to  freedom.    They  passed  through  every  form  of  civil 
and  religious  tyranny:  they  persecuted  Protestants  under  Mary;  I  blush  to  add, 
they  persecuted  Catholics  under  Elizabeth.    It  was  said  by  the  great  satirist,  in 
those  nervous  invectives  which  he  poured  out  against  them  for  their  love  of  li- 
berty, that  they  were  a  people  whom — 

*  No  king  could  govern,  and  no  god  could  please.' 

**  Within  a  few  ^rears  after  these  invectives,  this  abused  people  established  the 
fint  system  of  civil  aad  religious  liberty  which  had  ever  been  attempted  in  a* 
great  empire.    We  justly  revere  our  fore&thers  for  having  accounted  all  the 
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•vilfthrongh  which  they  paowd  ai  nothing  in  companson  with  the  high  object  whieb 
they  punued.    We  nevettbink  of  these  evils  fiirthcr  than  as  they  endeeiied  \o  txB 
US  the  liberty 'of  which  they  were  the  price.    And  shall  we  now,  inconsistently, 
unreasonably,  basely,  hold,  that  distractions  so  much  fewer,  and  milder,  and 
shorter,  endured  in  ihe  same  glorious  cause,  will  unfit  other  nations  for  its  attain'* 
ment,  and  preclude  them  from  the  enjoyment*of  that  rank  and  those  privileges 
which  we  at  the  same  moment  recognise  as  belonging  to  slaves  and  barbarianiT 
**  I  call  upon  my  right  honourable  friend  diAinctly  to  tell  us,  on  what  prineiplo 
he  considers  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  internal  ({uict  as  a  condition  necessary  fot 
theacknowledgment  by  foreign  states  of  an  independence  which  cannot  be  dep- 
Skied  to  exist  1  I  can  discover  none,  unless  the  confusions  of  a  country  were  such 
M  to  endanger  the  personal  safety  of  a  foreign  minister.    In  such  a  case,  indeed, 
there  would  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  interrupting  diplomatic  intercourse  till  it 
could  be  safely  carried  on.    Yet  the  European  powers  have  always  had  ministers 
at  Constantinople,  though  it  was  well  known  tliat  the  barbarians  who  ruled  there 
would,  on  the  approach  of  a  quarrel,  send  these  unfortunate  gentlemen  to  a  pri« 
son  in  which  they  tnight  i^main  during  a  long  War.    Short  of  this  extreme  case, 
I  see  no- connexion  between  diplomatic  intercourse  and  the  internal  state  of  a 
country;    As  long  as  foreign  ministers  are  secure,  no  confusion  can  be  such  as 
to  require  the  interruption  or  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  intercourse  through 
them.    But  if  there  were  any  such  insecurity  in  the  new  staites,  how  do  the  mi- 
nisters of  the  United  States  of  North  America  reside  in  their  capitals?  or  why  do 
we  trust  our  own  con9uls  and  commissioners  among  them?    Is  there  any  physi- 
cal peculiarity  in  a  consul,  which  renders  him  invulnerable  Where  an  ambassador 
or  an  envoy  would  be  in  danger  ?    Is  a  consul  bullet-proof  or  bayonet-proof,  or  do 
consuls  wear  coats  of  mail  which  secure  them  from  violence?    The  appointment 
of  consuls  inlplies  our  belief  that  there  are  governments  existing  in  Spanish  Ame- 
rica that  are  actually  independent,  and  to  which  our  consuls  may  apply,  in  eases 
of  mercantile  grievance^  with  the  same  reasonable  prospect  of  success  as  in  other 
countries.     It  rests  on  the  foundation  that  these  governments  are  obeyed  by 
their  subjects,  and  have  the  power  and  will  to  compel  them  to  do  jnAice  to  fo- 
reigners.   What  more  do  we  require  for  ministers  of  a  higher  character?    The 
same  government  which  redresses  an  individual  grievance  on  the  application  of 
a  consul,  may  remove  a  cause  of  national  difference  after  listening  to  the  iremoa- 
strance  of  an  envoy.    Whatever  may  be  the  succession  of  factions,  howeVef  these 
states  may  be  agitated  by  divisions,  whatever  form  their  governments  may  as- 
sume, they  mttst  be  as  competent,  and  as  much  disposed  to  negotiate  on  high  na- 
tional interests,  as  to  do  justice  to  an  aggrieved  trader  or  mariner:  they  must, 
in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other,  all  be  equally  inclined  to  continue  on  terms  of 
ami^  and  friendly  intercourse  With  the  greatest  maritime  power  of  the  world. 

**  I  will  venture  even  to  contend,  that  internal  distractions,  instead  of  being  an 
impediment  to  diplomatic  intercourse,  are  rather  an  additional  reason  fbr  it  An 
ambassador  is  niore  necessary  in  a  diisturbed  than  in  a  tranquil  country,  inasmuch 
as  the  evils  against  which  his  presence  is  intended  to  guard  are  more  likely  to 
occur  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  It  is  in  the  mid^t  of  civil  commotions  that 
the  foreign  trader  is  the  most  likely  to  be 'wronged;  and  it  is  then  that  he  there- 
fore requires,  not  only  the  good  oflSees  Of  a  consul,  bdt.the  weightier  interposition 
of  a  higher  minister.  In  a  perfectly  well-ordered  country,  the  laws  and  the  tri- 
bunals might  be  sufficient  It  is  in  a  sUite  where  their  operation  is  disturbed, 
that  he  cannot  be  safe  without  aid  from  the  representative  of  his  native  country. 
In  the  same  manner,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  an  ambassador  be  an  important  security 
fbr  the  preservation  and  good  understanding  between  the  heal  regulated  govern- 
■lents,  his  presence  must  be  far  more  requisite' to  prevent  the  angry  passions  of 
exasperated  Actions  f>om  breaking  out  into  WiCr.  Whether,  therefore,  we  con- 
sider the  individualor  the  public  interests  which  are  secured  by  embassies,  it 
seems  no  paradox  to  maintain  that,  if  they  could  be  dispensed  with  at  all,  it 
would  rather  be  in  quiet  than  in  disturbed  districts. 

^  The  interests  here  at  stake  may  be  said  to  be  rather  individual  than  national. 
But  a  wron^  done  to  the  humblest  British  subject,  an  insult  offered  to  the  Bri- 
tish flag  flying  on  the  slightest  skiff,  is,  if  unrepaired,  a  dishonour  to  the  British 
nation.    It  is  a  great  national  interest,  as  well  as  duty,  to  watch  over  the  inter« 
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OBtioDftl  Tigfats  of  every  Briton,  and  to  claim  them  from  ererj  fottivneat  It  ii 
only  when  states  treat  the  wron(|r8  of  their  subjecta  aa  public  injiiriea,  that  every 
Individ oal  learns  to  feel  the  violation  of  hia  country *a  rigbta  aa  a  private  wrong. 
"  But  the  mass  of  private  intereat  engt^9d  in  our  trade  with  Spapiah  America 
n  80  great  aa  to  render  it  a  large  part  of  the  national  interest  There  are  al- 
ready at  leaat  a  hundred  English  houaea  of  trade  eatabliahed  in  variooa  parts  of 
that  immense  country.  A  great  body  of  skilful  minera  have  lately  left  thia  couiH 
try  to  restore  apd  increaac  the  working  of  the  minea  of  Mexica  Botaniatai  ani 
geologiata,  and  zootogiata,  are  preparing  to  explore  regiona  too  vast  to  be  ezhaustr 
ed  by  the  Condamines  and  Huroboldta.  These  roiasionariea  of  civiliiation,  who 
are  about  to  spread  European,  and  especially  English,  opiniona  and  habita,  and 
to  teach  industry  and  the  arts,  with  their  natural  conaequencea  of  love  of  or- 
der and  desire  of  quiet,  are  at  the  aaipe  time  opening  new  marketa  for  the  ^fo- 
duoe  of  British  labour,  and  new  eourcea  of  improvement  aa  well  aa  enjoyment 
to  the  people  of  America." 

There  are  several  other  speeches  fully  reported,  and  of  coQspica- 
oiu  ability.  His  came  aod  talents  will  be  found  associated  i^ith  alt 
most  every  great  question  and  generous  cause.  Supporting  the  mo* 
tion  for  a  comnnittee  on  the  Catholic  claims  in  1822,  he  described  aa 
fellows  the  origin  of  the  act  of  the  30th  of  Charles  II.,  upon  which 
great  stress  had  been  laid  by  Mr.  Peel: — 

"The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  laid  great  atress  upon  the  danger  which, 
in  hia  ofwiion,  must  arise  from  the  repeal  of  the  atatute  of  the  90th  of  Charles 
H,  and  had  loodly  declared,  that  to  repeal  that  law  would  be  to  alter  the  whole 
frame  of  the  British  constitution.  When  the  right  honourable  gentleman  at- 
tached 80  much  couatitutional  importance  to  the  act  of  Charles  II.,  it  was  right 
la  reCer  back  to  its  origin,  and  to  the  circumatancea  whioh  called  it  forth.  Now, 
with  reference  to  the  history  of  that  aet,  he  would  aay,  that  no  law  which  had 
ever  been  promulgated,  sprung  from  a  more  infamous  origin ;  that  no  law  ever 
flowed  from  ao  foul  and  impure  a  aouroe ;  that  never  had  a  law  been  passed  un- 
der circumstances  of  ao  detestable  and  infamoua  a  nature,  as  those  which  attend- 
ed the  eoaetnent  of  that  atatute,  which  the  right  honourable  eentleman  seemed 
to  revere  as  if  it  were  the  great  charter  of  the  constitution.  lie  had  taken  pains 
to  refer  to  the  Joumala  for  the  hiatory  of  thia  atatute.  It  had  been  paased  on 
the  28th  of  October,  1678 ;  and  it  waa  curious  to  see  how  the  House  had  been 
occupied  just  before  it  adopted  that  act — ^to  see  in  what  manner  it  had  prepared  it- 
aelf  for  CTave  deliberation^* with  what  equanimity  and  temper  it  commenced  the 
work  of  legislating  for  the  exclusion  of  a  great  portion  of  the  aubjecto  of  this 
kingdom.  Would  the  House  believe  that,  daring  the  whole  of  the  day  pre- 
ceding the  enactment  of  thia  bill,  the  Houae  had  been  busily  occupied  in  the  ex- 
amination of  Titus  Oatea?  It  was  after  this  preparation  that  the  bill  so  prahwd 
had  paased ;  when  the  minds  of  the  members  were  intoxicated  with  the  ilagitioBS 
peijury  of  that  detestable  and  atrocious  miscreant,  whose  shocking  crimes  bed 
not  only  brought  disgrace  upon  the  country  which  be  had  duped,  but  had  aacri- 
fieed  the  lives  of  so  many  innocent  and  deaerving  characters  In  that  manner 
had  the  bill  been  passed ;  and  it  furnished  a  melancholy  instance  of  the  flcility 
with  which  the  legialature  was  brought  to  enact  severe  laws,  and  the  diffienhy 
always  manifested  to  have  them  revoked,  even  when  their  injustice  was  appa- 
lent.  Here  waa  an  instance  in  which  one  abandoned  and  remoraeleaa  miscreant 
~-uk  outcast  from  tlie  human  race— -waa  able  to  inflame  that  House — to  delude 
it  at  a  moment  when  it  contained  the  greatest  patriots  and  the  wisest  men, 
some  of  whom  shed  their  blood,  and  others  had  lived,  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
country  at  the  Revolution.  Yet  this  single,  foul,  and  wretebed  perjurer,  was 
able  to  hurry  through  a  measure  of  exclusion  against  millions  of  his  fellow-sub- 
jects, which  it  took  twenty  years  of  all  the  geniue  and  patriotiam  of  England  to 
straggle  against  in  the  hope  of  undoing.  Tbua  twenty  years  of  the  laboars  of 
sQch  men  were  nnaUe  to  undo  the  falaehooda  which  it  only  took  this  wretoh  a  iiii* 
ijim  morning  to  otter.    WhO)  then*  coald  say  that  such  an  act  was  entitled  to  thai 
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weight  which  ought  only  to  helong  to  measares  deep  and  well-drgeated  for  the 
public  welfare  1" 

On  the  Bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Irish  Catholic  AssocxatioD, 
in  1825,  he  said, — 

"He  did  not  chiefly  rise,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  observe  on  what  had  fall- 
en from  them, — not  from  any  want  of  respect,  but  because  much  of  what  they 
bad  said  was  necessarily,  on  account  of  their  situation,  somewhat  more  tainted 
by  the  acrimony  of  Irish  party,  and  somewhat  more  influenced  by  the  anger  of 
Irish  factions,  than  a  member  for  Great  Britain  could  bring  bis  mind  to  consi- 
der as  worthy  of  much  importance,  when  he  came  to  discuss  a  question  of  such 
freat  interest  to  the  whole  empire  as  that  at  present  under  consideration ; — but 
c  would  not  entirely  pass  over  the  observations  of  the  last  speaker ;  one  of  which, 
he  coneidered  to  be  the  most  important  that  had  &llen  from  any  member  of  that 
House  during  the  three  nights*  discussion  which  had  taken  place.  He  had 
seized  the  first  opportunity  of  returning  strength,  and  of  hardly  re-established 
health,  to  perform  a  great  duty,  which  he  felt  to  be  incumbent  on  him,  on  a 
question  which  had  created  the  deepest  interest  in  his  breast  He  rose  to  pro* 
test  against  the  new  stigma  thrown  on  the  Catholic  cause,  on  account  of  the  al* 
leged  misconduct  of  the  Catholic  body.  He  rose  to  protest  against  the  attempt 
to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  without  redressing  their 
wrongs.  He  rose  to  protest  against  this  new  discouragement,  added  to  the  dis- 
couragement of  centuries,  which  had  been  given  to  the  people  of  Ireland.  He 
rose  to  protest  against  a  bill  which  he  thought  had  been  justly  characterized  as 
a  bill  to  relieve  the  government  from  the  necessity  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  to  protect  the  present  administration  in  the  continuance  of  their  system  of 
tampermg  with  the  miseries  of  that  unfortunate  country.  It  was  against  a  bill 
possessing,  in  his  eye,  all  these  alarming  features,  that  he  rose  to  enter  his  feeble, 
but  earnest,  conscientious,  and  solemn  protest  The  zeal  with  which  he  was  ac- 
tuated in  behalf  of  the  Catholics  was  not  (as  his  right  honourable  friend  (Mr. 
Tierney)  had  said  of  himself  in  that  memorable  speech  exhibiting  such  a  union 
of  sense  and  wit,  which  doeed  the  debate  on  a  former  night)  connected  with  & 
love  of  their  principles :  he  venerated  the  RefbrmatioUt  and  gloried  in  the  name 
of  Protestant  But  his  glory  in  the  Retbrmation  was  his  glory  in  tlie  principles 
upon  which  that  great  work  had  proceeded — the  right  of  freedom  as  to  opinion, 
and  security  fVom  persecution.  These  principles  it  was  that  formed  the  basis — 
the  only  real  basis^^of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  those  who  did  not  uphold 
them — no  matter  what  their  professed  tenets — were  no  true  reformers.  Pro- 
teetonts  they  might  call  themselves;  but  they  mistook  their  character:  they 
were  only  papists  in  Protestants^  clothing;  setting  up  a  small  popery,  a  lit- 
tle exclusive  one,  within  the  protestant  church,  in  lieu  of  that  greater  system  of 
popery  which  bad  onee  covered  all  Europe  with  its  shadow.  So  long  as  the 
Catholics  had  remained,  by  nature,  the  natural  allies  of  civil  and  religious  ty- 
ranny, so  long,  if  he  had  then  lived,  he  (Sir  J.  M.)  would  have  remained  their 
mortal  enemy.  The  same  principles,  precisely,  which  were  to  influence  his 
vote  that  evening  in  favour  of  the  Catholics,  would  have  impelled  him  to  draw 
his  sword  against  them  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  principles  of  civil  and 
religious  liberty  established  by  the  glorious  Revolution, — revealed  first  to  the 
world,  at  the  Reforqnation,  by  men  who  neither  understood  nor  sought  to  practise 
them;  but  since  appreciated,  acted  upon,  and  fought  for,  by  men  whose  hearts 
were  purer,  or  their  intellects  more  enlightened ; — those  principles  formed  his 
creed :  in  them  he  had  lived,  and  in  them  he  hoped  he  should  die;  and  in  support 
of  Uiose  principles  it  was — never  on  any  occasion  pressing  upon  his  mind  more 
strongly — that  he  now  rose  before  the  House  in  defence  of  the  Catholic  cause.*^ 

Supporting  again  the  Catholic  claims,  and  the  principle  of  religious 
toleration,  in  1828,  he  said, — 

-    ^  He  should  not  speak  farther  of  that  wisdom,  but  would  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  sentiments  dfmankmd'OA 
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Aia  nb^  of  ezdinioii  on  acoooot  of  religion.  Only  two  hundred  and  fifty 
yean  had  ekpsed  since  the  reign  of  that  qaeen  who  was  considered  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  religion.  At  that  day,  every  state  in  Europe  punished  the 
profesBore  of  that  Protestant  religion  with  death  whenever  they  were  discovered. 
Scarcely  had  two  hundred  years  elapsed  since  two  Arians  were,  on  account  of 
their  reiigioas  tenets,  put  to  a  cruel  death  in  this  country;  and  in  the  time  of 
Edwaid  VL  the  cradle  of  the  Protestant  church  was  covered  with  blood.  These 
scenes  had  taken  place  under  the  eyes  of  a  man  who,  in  some  respects,  was  very 
amiahie,  and  fi>r  whom,  considering  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  ready  to 
make  an  ample  allowance.  A  lapse  of  two  hundred  and  &fty  years  had  since 
taken  place,  and  they  had  arrived  at  a  time  when  every  state  professed  toleration, 
and  almost  all  of  them  practised  what  they  professed.  They  had  arrived  at  a 
time  m  which  religions  liberty,  in  the  sense  in  which  he  had  described  it,  when 
BO  man  was  the  worse — when  no  man  suffered  any  exclusion  from  civil  privileges, 
on  aocoant  of  his  religious  opinions—generally  prevailed.  If  they  looked  from 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Alps,  from  Archangel  to  the  confines  of  Kamtschatka,  they 
vouU  find  that  this  feeling  was  predominant,  and  was  every  hour  becoming 
stronger.  They  would  find  it  prevalent  in  Russia ;  they  would  find  it  triumphant 
m  ail  the  sUtes  which  composed  the  Germanic  body.  The  ruling  power  in 
^zooy  acted  on  the  principle:  the  Roman  Catholic  Kinjof  Bavaria  governed 
with  an  eqoal  hand  his  Protestant  subjects;  while  the  Protcstent  monarch  of 
Prussia  extended  the  same  paternal  and  protecting  hand  to  his  subjects  of  the 
Soman  Catholic  faith.  England  and  Prussia  had  long  been  at  the  head  of  those 
powers  which  considered  the  protection  of  religious  liberty  as  the  proud  badge  of 
civilization ;  and  they  looked  on  other  nations  as  coarse  and  uncultivated^  when 
they  countenanced  a  system  of  exclusion  on  account  of  religious  opinion.  Hol- 
land still  retained  her  high  situation,  under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  as 
the  protectress  of  liberal  principles.  That  was,  perhaps,  the  best  governed  and 
most  prosperous  state  on  the  Continent  He  rejoiced  in  the  illustrious  name  of 
Naann,  which  was  dear  to  every  friend  of  freedom ;  and  he  only  regretted  tliat  Eng- 
land, under  a  prince  of  the  house  of  Hanover,  should  have  retrograded  from  her 
proper  place  in  the  van  of  tolerant  and  liberal  nations,  and  fallen  into  the  rear.  By 
the  late  change  in  Sweden,  a  Catholic  king  had  been  placed  on  the  throne.  Whe- 
ther she  atiil  persisted  in  excluding  Roman  Catholics  from  power,  he  could  not 
tell;  but  be  believed  that  there  were  few  or  none  of  that  persuasion  in  the 
Swedish  territories.  He  knew,  however,  that  the  system  of  exclusion  did  not 
hold  with  respect  to  Denmark;  because  he  had  been  acquainted  with  a  Roman 
Catholic  gentleman  of  Irish  descent,  tliough  born  in  one  of  the  Danish  West  India 
islands, — he  meant  the  late  Mr.  Morton,— who  had  filled  the  situation  of  repre- 
sentative of  Denmark  in  this  country.  He  knew  another  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man, a  native  of  Northumberland,  who  was  a  resident  at  the  court  of  the  King  of 
the  Netherlanda  Where  then,  he  asked,  did  the  system  of  exclusion  prevail? 
In  the  states  of  the  South  of  Europe,  where  there  were  many  infidels,  but  no  Protes- 
tants? Yes:  the  system  existed  in  England,  and  it  existed  in  Spain.  It  existed 
in  the  coantry  of  L^ke,  and  also  in  the  country  of  Loyola;  in  the  dominions  of  the 
bouse  of  Brunswick,  and  under  the  government  (if  I  may  dignify  it  with  the  title) 
of  Ferdinand  Vlf.  It  was  in  this  Iwise  society  that  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors 
was  cherished  and  kept  up.  There  they  might  see  every  attempt  made  to  per- 
petuate a  few  fragments  of  that  ancient  tyranny  and  intolerance  which  had 
created  so  much  misery :  which  was  even  now  endangering  the  tranquillity  and 
integrity  of  the  empire;  which  was  breaking  the  link  that  joined  us  to  the  most 
precious  member  of  the  British  state ;  which  was  keeping  shut  that  door  which 
eflbctnally  precluded  the  commencement  of  improvement,  and  would  continue  to 
do  80  until  it  was  thrown  open ;  which  continued  to  inflict  on  the  great  body  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  that  unworthy  treatment  under  which  they  had  so  long 
suffered. 

*^  He  now  came  to  a  subject  of  a  very  grave  and  important  nature,  and  one 
wfaieh  he  should  not  have  ventured  to  touch  upon  in  that  House,  if  it  had  not 
been  argued  with  so  much  force  and  energy  by  his  honourable  and  learned  friend, 
as  one  of  the  obstacles  to  the  concession  of  the  objects  of  the  honourable  Baronet's 
Bsolion.  Under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  bad  been  mentioned,  he  could 
noty  notwithstanding  the  d^icate  nature  of  the  question,  avoid  making  upon  it  a 
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very  few  observatiooa.    The  constitution  of  this  oonntry  bad  wisely  ezem|ited  the 
King  from  the  exposure  of  being  present  at  any  of  the  stormy  debates  which  take 
place  in  Parliament,  and  rendered  his  person  inviolable,  and  his  conduct  unim- 
peachable so  long  as  his  advisers  continued  responsible  for  liis  actions,  dona  by. 
their  advice.    This  was  one  of  the  great  expedients  by  which  oitr  ancestors  con- 
trived to  reconcile  the  doctrines  of  a  monarchy  with  the  principles  of  liberty. 
The  advantages  of  such  a  provisbn  were  numerous  to  the  monarch  as  well  as 
to  the  subject;  hut  the  misfortune  was^that  the  least  invasion  or  infraction  of  the 
law  exposed  the  king  of  such  a  country  to  greater  reverses  of  aifiiirs  than  the 
rulers  of  other  countries,  apparently,  less  happily  situated.    The  King  was  the 
fountain  of  mercy,  the  redresser  of  the  wrongs  and  grievances  of  hu  subjects^ 
until  a  perverse  and  iniquitous  system  of  law  deprived  him  of  his  most  valuable 
privilege,  and  robbed  him  of  the  brightest  jewel  of  his  crown.    The  privilege  of 
advising  his  Majesty  rested  with  his  ministers,  under  the  control  of  the  houses  of 
Parliament;  but  such  was  the  jealousy  that  Parliament  entertained  upon  this  sub- 
jectvthat  all  attempts  to  influence  its  decisions  by  any  statement  of  tlve  inclination. 
of  the  King  was  looked  upon  as  a  high  misdemeanor.    There  could,  indeed,  be 
no  doubt  that  any  attempt  to  state  the  opinion  of  the  Crown  to  that  house  was. 
a^inst  the  principles  of  the  constitution;,  nor  was  it  less  doubtful  that  any  in- 
dividual was  guilty  of  the  highest  presumption  who<  ventured  to  influence  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  by  any  reference  to  the  opinions,  or  the  situation,  or  the  duty 
of  the  Crown.    He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  his  Majesty  was  fettered  as  some 
bad  dared  to  say  that  he  was  fettered.    He  would  not  enter  into  the  discussions 
of  the  delicate  subject  of  the  principle  of  an  oath ;  but  would  merely  refer  on  that 
occasion  to  what  Lord  Kenyon  had  said  in  his  correspondence  with  his  late- 
Majesty  in  1791.    Lord  Kenyon  said, '  It  is  a  general  maxim,  that  the  supreme 
power  of  a  state  cannot  limit  itself.'    Perhaps  it  would  have  been  more  correct 
to  have  said,  that  the  supreme  power  of  a  state  was  always  the  sane.    For  if  this, 
were  not  so,  then  the  supreme  power  of  one  and  the  same  state  would  at  one 
time  be  less  than  it  was  at  another.    It  was  a  principle  of  law  and  justice, 
that  what  could  not  be  done  directly  could  not  be  done  indirectly ;  and,  therefore, 
it  was  clear,  that  by  no  means  whatever  could  the  King  bind  his  successor;  for,, 
if  such  a  proceeding  was  tolerated,  the  course  of  legislation  would  be  impeded 
bv  measures  producing  endless  confusion,  and  every  party  who  wished  to  bind 
the  legislature  to  a  perpetual  adherence  to  some  private  plan  would  endeavour- 
to  have  an  oath  tacked  to  the  bill,  in  order  to  secure  it  against  violation,  and 
perpetuate  its  enactments.  .  Circumstances  of  state,  which  never  could  be  fore* 
seen,  might  suddenly  arise;  emergencies,  beyond  tiie  power  of  calculation, 
might  occur.    If  the  supreme  power  could  bind  the  successor,  the  monstrous 
doctrine  must  be  maintained,  that  a  king  might  be  bound  by  an  oath  not  to  per- 
(brm  a  duty  which  might  eventually  serve  his  country.    The  distinction,  in  his 
opinion,  was  perfectly  clear.    The  King  in  Parliament  exercised  the  supreme 
power;  and  with  the  authority  of  that  Parliament  he  might  bind  himself  by  oath 
to  abide  by  such  acts  as  to  his  conscience  and  judgment  might  occur  right  The 
power,  however,  which  gave  might  take  away;  and  the  same  Parliament  and 
Legislature  which,  in  its  supreme  power,  bound  the  King  to  one  couise,  miglit 
determine  upon  another.    The  coronation  oath  was  relied  upon ;  but,  besides 
other  satisfactory  arguments,  which  had  been  adduced  to  show  that  this  could  be 
no  impediment  to  Catholic  concession,  he  would  say,  that  this  was  a  matter  of  po- 
litical reasoning ;.  that  it  was  a  question  of  degree ;  and  that  the  King,  if  advised 
b^  his  counsellors  and  supported  by  the  two  houses  of  Parliament,  would  not  rs- 
sist  a  measure  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 

"  He  would  trouble  the  House  only  with  one  word  more.  If  it  was  to  be  the 
finrtune  of  Parliament  that  night  to  see  the  relief  which  had  been  recently  gnmtcd 
to  the  Protestant  dissenters  Allowed  by  an  equal  measure  of  justice  towards  the 
Catholics;  if  that  one  wise  decision  should  be  followed  by  another,  which  should  re- 
lieve the  long  protracted  sufierings  of  Ireland,  and  open  to  that  unhappy  country 
something  like  the  prospect  of  a  better  scene, — something  like  the  commence- 
ment of  reform, — then  he  should  look  upon  any  discussion  of  the  question  ofoaths 
as  a  work  of  mere  supererogation.  In  such  a  case  he  should  ever  be  disposed 
to  say,  with  the  noble  Roman,  who  held  al]  forms  or  tests  as  mean  and  trivial 
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eompsrad  with  the  common  advantage,  <  Mazimam  illod  pulcherrunimiqod  jw- 
jui^dtiiii,^  cbmerraaBe  rempublicam.*  ** 

Bis  appearances  in  debate  and  in  the  House  were,  howeyer,  now 
inoferare.  Prom  the  I3th  of  April,  1825,  to  the  8th  of  June, 
1627,  his  name  does  not  appear  in  the  Parliamentary  debates;  and 
but  once  in  the  list  of  divisions, — among  the  minority  who  voted 
for  the  Catholie  claims.  He,  however,  supported  the  chief  mea- 
sures of  Mr.  Canning,  whilst  Foreign  Secretary,  and  his  govern- 
ment, when  he  "became  Premier,' — in  common  with  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  Whigs.  Mr.  Bankes  was  one  of  the  few  members 
who  opposed  Mr.  Canning's  memorable  expedition  to  Portugal. 
He  denied  the  alleged  casus  ftEderis,  and  appealed  to  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  who  was  present,  for  his  opinion  as  a  publicist  Sir 
James  pledged  his  opiuion^nd  authority  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Canning. 
He  supported  that  minister  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament,  from  pub- 
lic motives  and  private  friendship.  Some  articles,  which  attracted 
notice  at  different  times  in  two  of  the  public  journals,  were  wril^ 
ten  by  him.  He  spoke  in  favour  of  the  grant  to  the  family  of  Mr. 
Canning  in  a  tone  of  mournful  regard. 

The  following  character  ef  that  lamented  statesman  by  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  under  the  title  of  ^  Sketch  of  a  Fragment  of  the  His- 
tory of  the  Nineteenth  Century,"  appeared  in  the  Keepsake,  with 
the  initials  of  his  name.  In  a  notice  prefixed  to  it,  he  professes  an 
attempt  to  adopt  the  temper  with  which  he  believes  that  some 
events  and  persons  of  our  time  may  be  considered  by  a  future  his- 
torian. 

**  Witfioat  invidioQS  compariscm,  it  may  be  safely  said  that,  fh)m  the  circum^ 
ittnces  in  wbich  he  died,  bis  death  was  more  generally  interestiDg  among  civi- 
lized nations  than  that  of  any  other  English  statesman  had  ever  been.  It  waa  all 
event  in  the  internal  history  of  every  conntry.  From  Lima  to  Athena,  every  na^ 
tion  stmggilng  for  independence  ot  existence,  was  filled  by  it  with  sorrow  and 
diamaiy.  The  Miguelitea  of  Poitugal,  the  apostolicald  of  Spain,  the  JesaitiCal 
&ction  in  France,  and  the  divan  of  Constantinople,  raised  a  shout  of  joy  at  the 
&11  of  their  dreaded  enemy.  He  was  regretted  by  all  who,  heated  by  no  person- 
al  or  party  resentment,  felt  for  genios  stl-uck  down  in  the  act  of  attempting  to 
heal  the  revolutionary  distemper,  and  to  render  futare  improvements  pacific:-— 
on  the  principle  since  successfully  adopted  by  more  fortunate,  though  not  more 
deserving,  ministers;  that  of  a  deep  and  thorough  compromise  between  the  in- 
terests and'the  opinions,  the  prejudices  and  the  demands,  of  the  supporters  of 
eataUiahment,  and  the  followers  of  reformation. 

«  «  *  «  «  « 

**  The  family  of  Mr.  Canning,  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  filled  ho- 
nonraUe  stations  in  Ireland,  was  a  younger  branch  of  an  ancient  family  among 
the  English  gentry.  His  &ther,  a  man  of  letters,  waa  disinherited  for  an  impra* 
dent  marriage,  and  the  inheritance  went  to  a  younger  brother,  whose  son  was 
afterwaida  created  Lord  Garvagh.  Mr.  Canning  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Ox* 
ford,  according  to  that  exclusively  clasBical  system,  which,  whatever  may  have 
beeQ  its  defects,  must  be  owned,  when  taken  with  its  constant  appendages,  to  be 
eminently  fovoarable  to  the  cultivation  of  sense  and  taste,  as  well  as  to  the  de» 
veWpment  of  wit  and  spirit.    From  his  boyhood  he  was  the  foremost  among  very 
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^sUnguiihed  ooQtemporariesy  and  continued  to  be  regarded  aa  the  best  apednieii, 
and  the  meet  brilliant  representative,  of  that  eminenSy  national  education.  Hia 
youthful  eye  sparkled  with  quickness  and  arch  pleasantry,  and  his  countenance 
early  betrayed  that  jealousy  of  bis  own  dignity,  and  sensibility  to  suspected  dis- 
re^rd,  which  were  afterwards  softened,  but  never  quite  subdued.  Neither  the 
habits  of  a  great  school,  nor  those  of  a  popular  assembly,  were  calculated  to 
weaken  his  love  of  praise  and  passion  for  distinction.  But,  as  he  advanced  in 
jrears,  his  fine  countenance  was  ennobled  by  the  expression  of  thought  and  feel- 
ing: he  more  pursued  that  lasting  praise,  which  is  not  to  be  earned  without 
praiseworthiness;  and,  if  he  continued  to  be  a  lover  of  fame,  he  also  passionate- 
ly loved  the  glory  of  his  country.  Even  he  who  almost  alone  was  entitled  to 
look  down  on  fame  as  *  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  mind,'  had  not  forgotten  that 
it  was — 

*The  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
To  scorn  delights,  and  live  laborious  days.'* 

The  natural  bent  of  character  is,  perhaps,  better  ascertained  from  the  undi»> 
turbcd  and  unconscions  play  of  the  mind  in  the  common  intercourse  of  society, 
than  from  its  movements  under  the  power  of  strong  interest  or  warm  passions  in 
public  life.    In  social  intercourse  Mr.  Canning  was  delightful.    Happily  for  the 
true  charm  of  his  conversation  he  was  too  busy  otherwise  not  to  treat  society  as 
more  fitted  for  relaxation  than  display.    It  is  but  little  to  say,  that  he  was  neither 
disputatious,  declamatory,  nor  sententious;  neither  a  dictator  nor  a  jester.    His 
manner  was  simple  and  unobtrusive;  his  language  always  quite  &miliar.    If  a 
higher  thought  stole  from  his  mind,  it  came  in  its  conversational  undress.    From 
this  plain  ground  his  pleasantry  sprung  with  the  happiest  efiect ;  and  it  was 
nearly  exempt  from  that  alloy  of  taunt  and  banter,  which  he  sometimes  mixed 
with  more  precious  materials  in  public  contest    He  may  be  added  to  the  list  of 
those  eminent  persons  who  pleased  most  in  their  friendly  circle.    He  had  the 
agreeable  quality  of  being  more  easily  pleased  in  society  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  the  keenness  of  his  discernment,  and  the  sensibility  of  his  temper. 
He  was  liable  to  be  discomposed,  or  even  silenced,  bv  the  presence  of  any  one 
whom  he  did  not  like.    His  manner  in  society  betrayed  the  political  vexations  or 
anxieties  which  preyed  on  his  mind;  nor  could  he  conceal  that  sensitiveness  to 
public  attacks  which  their  frequent  recurrence  wears  out  in  most  English  poli- 
tician&    These  last  foibles  may  be  thought  interesting  as  the  remains  of  natural 
character  not  destroyed  b^  refined  society  and  political  afliurs.    He  was  assailed 
by  some  adversaries  so  ignoble  as  to  wound  him  through  his  filial  aflTection, 
which  preserved  its  respectful  character  through  the  whole  course  of  his  ad- 
vancement   The  ardent  zeal  for  his  memory,  which  appeared  immediately  af^ 
ter  his  death,  attests  the  warmth  of  those  domestic  afifections  which  seldom  pre- 
vail where  they  are  not  mutuaL    To  his  touching  epitaph  on  his  son,  parental 
love  has  given  a  charm  which  is  wanting  in  his  ottier  versea    It  was  said  of 
him,  at  one  time,  that  no  man  had  so  little  popularity  and  such  affectionate 
friends;  and  the  truth  was  certainly  more  sacrificed  to  point  in  the  former  than 
ui  the  latter  member  of  the  contrast    Some  of  his  friendships  continued  in  spite 
of  political  differences,  which,  by  rendering  intercourse  less  unconstrained,  often 
undermine  friendship;  and  others  were  remarkable  for  a  warmth,  constancy,  and 
disinterestedness,  which,  though  chiefly  honourable  to  those  who  were  capable 
of  so  pure  a  kindness,  yet  redound  to  the  credit  of  him  who  was  the  object  of  it 
No  man  is  so  beloved  who  is  not  himself  formed  for  friendship. 

** Notwithstanding  his  disregard  for  money,  he  was  not  tempted  in  youth  by 
the  example  or  the  kindness  of  affluent  friends  much  to  overstep  his  little  patri- 
mony. He  never  afterwards  sacrificed  to  parade  or  personal  indulgence ;  tlM)ugh 
his  occupations  scarcely  allowed  him  to  thmk  enough  of  his  private  affiiirs.  Even 
fhmi  his  moderate  fortune,  his  bounty  was  often  liberal  to  suitors  to  whom  ofli- 
cial  relief  could  not  be  grajnted.  By  a  sort  of  generosity  still  harder  for  him  to 
practise,  he  endeavourra,  in  cases  where  the  snflfering  was  great,  thoogh  the 
salt  oonld  not  be  granted,  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  the  suitor  by  full  explanation 
in  writing  of  the  causes  which  rendered  compliance  impracticable.     Wherever 

•  Lycidas. 
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ke  took  an  interest,  be  showed  it  as  orach  by  delicacy  to  the  feelmgfs  of  those 
whom  he  serfed  or  relieved,  as  by  sabstantial  consideration  for  their  cldims— « 
rare  and  most  praisewortby  merit  anxMig  men  in  power. 

'*In  proportion  as  the  opinion  of  a  people  acquires  influence  over  public  af- 
fairs, the  ftcnlty  of  pereoadinff  men  to  support  or  oppose  political  measures  ac- 
quires importance.  The  peculiar  nature  of  parliamentary  debate  contributes  to 
render  eminence  in  that  province  not  so  imperfect  a  test  of  political^ ability  as  it 
might  appear  to  be.  Recited  speeches  can  seldom  show  more  than  powers  of 
reasoning  and  imaginatioo,  whieh  have  little  connexion  with  a  capacity  for  af^ 
flura.  But  the  un^reseen  events  of  debate,  and  the  necessity  of  immediate  an- 
swer in  nnpremeditated  language,  afford  scope  for  quickness,  firmness,  boldness, 
wariness,  presence  of  mind,  and  address  in  the  management  of  men,  which  are 
among  the  qualities  most  essential  to  a  statesman.  The  most  flourishing  period 
of  ourparliamentary  eloquence  extends  for  about  half  a  century — from  the  matn- 
rity  or  Lord  Chatham's  genius  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Fox.  buring  the  twenty 
years  which  succeeded,  Mr.  Canning  was  sometimes  the  leader,  and  always  the 
greatest  orator,  of  the  party  who  supported  the  administration :  among  whom  he 
was  supported,  but  not  rivalled,  by  able  men,  against  opponents  who  were  not 
thoogbt  by  him  inconsiderable,  of  whom  one,  at  least,  was  felt  by  every  hearer, 
and  acknowledged  in  private  by  himself,  to  have  always  forced  his  faculties  into 
their  very  uttermost  stretch. 

'*  Had  he  been  a  dry  and  meagre  speaker,  he  would  have  been  universally  al- 
k>wed  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  argument;  but  his  hearers  were  so 
dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  diction,  that  they  did  not  perceive  the  acoteness 
and  the  sometimes  excessive  refinement  of  bis  reasoning ;  a  consequence  which, 
as  it  shows  the  injurious  influence  of  a  seductive  fault,  can  with  the  less  justice 
be  overlooked  in  the  estimate  of  his  understanding.  Qmament,  it  must  be 
owned,  when  it  only  pleases  or  arouses,  without  disposing  the  audience  to  adopt 
the  sentiments  of  the  speaker,  ia  an  offonce  against  the  first  law  of  public  speak- 
ing, of  which  it  obstructs  instead  of  promotinoc  the  oqly  reasonable  purpose.  But 
eloquence  is  a  widely  extended  art,  comprehending  many  sorts  of  excellence; 
in  some  of  which  ornamented  diction  is  more  liberally  employed  than  in  others; 
and  in  none  of  which  the  highest  rank  can  be  attained,  without  an  extraordinary 
combination  of  mental  powers.  Among  our  own  orators,  Mr.  Canning  seems  to 
be  the  best  model  ojP  the  adorned  style.  The  splendid  and  sublime  descriptions 
of  Mr.  Borke,  his  comprehensive  and  profound  views  of  general  principle,  though 
they  must  ever  delight  and  insftruct  the  readers,  must  be  owned  have  been  di- 
grnskms  which  diverted  the  minds  of  the  hearers  fh>m  the  object  on  which  the 
speaker  ought  to  have  kept  them  steadily  fixed.  Sheridan,  a  man  of  admirable 
sense,  and  matchless  wit,  laboured  to  follow  Burke  into  the  foreign  regions  of 
feeling  and  grandeur,  where  the  specimens  preserved  of  his  most  celebrated 
speeches  show  too  much  of  the  exaggeration  ai^d  excess  to  which  those  are  pe- 
puHarly  liable  who  seek  by  art  and  enort  what  nature  has  denied.  By  the  con- 
stant part  which  Mr.  Canning  took  in  debate,  he  was  called  upon  to  show  a 
knowledge  which  Sheridan  did  not  possess,  and  a  readiness  which  that  accom- 
plished man  had  no  such  means  of  strengthening  and  displaying.  In  some  quali- 
ties of  style,  Mr.  Canning  surpassed  Mr.  Pitt  His  diction  was  more  various, 
Bometimea  more  simple,  n^ore  idiomatical,  even  in  its  more  elevated  parta  It 
sparkled  with  imagery,  and  was  brightened  by  illustration ;  in  both  of  which 
Mr.  Pitt,  for  so  great  an  orator,  was  defective. 

**  Mr.  Canning  possessed,  in  a  high  degree,  the  outward  advantages  of  an  ora- 
tor* His  expressive  countenance  varied  with  the  changes  of  his  eloquence ;  his 
voice,  flexible  and  articulate,  had  as  much  compass  as  his  mode  of  speaking  re- 
quired. In  the  calm  part  of  his  speeches,  his  attitude  and  gesture  might  nave 
been  selected  by  a  painter  to  represent  grace  rising  towards  dignity. 

**  No  English  s|yeaker  used  the  keen  and  brilliant  weapon  of  wit  so  long,  so 
often,  or  so  efilectively,  as  Mr.  Canning.  He  gained  more  triumphs,  and  incurred 
i°Mffe  enmity  by  it  than  any  other.  Those  whose  importance  depends  much  on 
6ntb  and  fortune  are  impatient  t)f  seeing  their  own  artificial  dignity,  or  that  of 
fiei'r  order,  broken  down  by  derision ;  and  perhaps  few  men  heartily  forgive  a 
""K<ien>f=nl  jest  against  themselves,  but  those  who  are  conscious  of  bemg  unhurt 
1^7  it  hir.  Canmng  often  used  thia  talent  imprudently.  In  sudden  flashes  of  wit, 
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and  in  the  playful  description  of  men  or  things,  he  was  often  dislinpiiihcd  hf 
that  natural  felicity  which  is  the  charm  of  pleasantry ;  to  which  the  air  ef  ait 
and  labour  is  more  fatal  than  to  any  other  talent  Sheridan  was  sometimes  be- 
trayed by  an  imitation  of  the  dialogue  of  his  master,  Congreve,  into  a  sort  of  la- 
boured and  finished  jesting,  so  balanced  and  expanded,  ss  sometimes  to  vie  in 
tautology  and  monotony  with  the  once  applauded  triads  of  Johnson ;  and  which, 
even  in  its  most  happy  passages,  is  more  sure  of  commanding  serioua  admiration 
than  hearty  laughter..  It  cannot  be  denied  that  Mr.  Canning's  taste  was^  in  this 
respect,  somewhat  influenced  by  the  example  of  his  early  friend. 

**  Nothing  could  better  prove  the  impi^rfect  education  of  English  statesmen  at 
that  time,  and  the  capacity  of  Mr.  Canning  to  master  subjects  Uie  least  agreeaUe 
to  his  pursuits  and  inclinations. 

*'  The  exuberan.ce  of  fancy  and  wit  lessened  the  gravity  of  his  general  man- 
ner, andt  perhaps  also  indisposed  the  audience  to  feel  his  earnestness  where  it 
clearly  showed  itself.    In  that  important  quality,  he  was  inferior  to  Mr.  Pitti— 

'  Decip  on  whose  front  engj&yen» 
Deliberation  sat,  and  public  carei .' 

and  not  less  inferior  to  Mr..  Fox,  whose  fervid  eloquence  flowed  from  the  love  of 
bis  country,  the  scorn  of  baseness,  and  the  hatred  of  cruelty,  which  were  the 
ruling  passions  of  his  nature.  On*  the  whole,,  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  renffo 
of  Mr.  Canning's  powers  as  an  orator  was  wider  than  that  in  which  he  usually 
exerted  them.  When  mere  statement  only  waa  allowable,  no  man  of  his  age 
was  more  simple.  When  infirm  health  compelled  him  to  be  brief,  no  speaker 
could  compress  his  matter  with  so  little  sacrifice  of  clearness,  ease,  and  elegance. 
In  his  speech  on  colonial  reformation,  in  1323,. he  seemed  to  have  brought  down 
the  philosophical  principles  and  the  moral  sentiments  of  Mr.  Burke  to  that  pre- 
cise level  where  they  could  be  happily  blended  with  a  grave  and  dignified  speech, 
intended  as  an  introduction  to  a  new  system  of  Icgidation.  As  his  oratorical 
fiiults  were  those  of  youthful  genius,,  the  progress  of  affe  seemed  to  purify  his 
eloquence,  and  every  year  appeared  to  remove  some  specK  which  hid,  or,  at  least, 
dimmed  a  beauty.  He  daily  rose  to  larger  views,,  and  made,  perhaps,  as  near  ap- 
proaches to  philosophical  principles  as  the  cfreat  difference  between  the  objects  of 
the  philosopher  and  those  of  the  orator  will  commonly  allow. 

M  When  the  memorials  of  his  own  time,  the  composition  of  which  be  is  said 
never  to  have  interrupted  in  his  busiest  moments,  are  made  known  to  the  public, 
bis  abilities  as  a  writer  may  be  better  estimated..  His  only  known  writings  in 
prose  are  State  Papers,  which,  when  considered  as  the  composition  of  a  minister 
for  foreign  affairs,  m  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  periods  of  European  history, 
are  undoubtedly  of  no  small  importance.  Such  of  these  papers  as  were  intended 
to  be  a  direct  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  mankind  combine  so  much  precision, 
with  such  uniform  circumspection  and  dignity,  that  they  must  ever  be  studied  as 
models  of  that  very  difficult  species  of  composition,  ilis  Instructions  to  Minis- 
ters Abroad,  on  occasions  both  perplexing  and  momentous,  will  be  found  to  exhi- 
bit a  rare  union  of  comprehensive  and  elevated  views,  with  singular  ingenuity 
in  devising  means  of  execution ;  on  which  last  fiiculty  he  sometimes  relied  per- 
haps more  confidently  than  the  short  and  dim  foresight  of  man  will  warrant 
*  Great  afiairs,*  savs  Lord  Bacon,  *  are  commonljr  too  coarse  and  stubborn  to  be 
worked  upon  by  the  fine  edges  and  points  of  wit'  *  His  papers  in  negotiation 
were  occasionally  somewhat  too  controversial  in  their  tone.  They  are  not  near 
enough  to  the  manner  of  an  amicable  conversation  about  a  disputed  point  of  busi- 
ness, in  which  a  negotiator  does  not  so  much  draw  out  his  argument,  as  bint  his 
own  object,  and  sound  the  intention  of  his  opponent  He  sometimes  seems  to 
pursue  triumph  more  than  advantage,  and  not  enough  to  remember  that  to  leave 
the  opposite  party  satisfied  with  what  he  has  got,  and  in.  good  humour  with  him- 
self, is  not  one  of  the  least  proofs  of  a  negotiator's  skill.  Where  the  papers  were 
intended  ultimately  to  reach  the  public  through  Parliament,  it  might  be  pmdent 
to  regard  chiefly  the  final  object;  and  when  this  excuse  was  wanting,  much  must 

*  <<It  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  Reader,  that  here  the  wotd  'wit'  is  used  id 
its  anci^t  sense.'' 
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be  paitoed  to  the  controverBial  habits  of  a  parliameiflary  life.    It  is  hard  Ihr  a 
debater  to  be  a  n^otiator.    The  faculty  of  iuid'mg  pobiic  assemblies  is  very  re> 
mote  from  the  art  of  dealinfif  with  indi?iduaw. 
^  Mr,  Guining's  power  of  writing  verse  may  father  be  classed  with  his  accom- 

emeots,  than  oumbered  among  his  hijrh  and  noble  faculties.  It  would  have 
s  distinctioa  for  an  inferior  man.  His  verses  were  fiir  above  those  of  Cice- 
ro^ cf  Airke,  and  of  Bacon.  The  taste  prevalent  in  his  youth  led  him  to  more 
relofa  ibr  sententious  declaimers  in^rerse  than  is  shared  by  lovers  of  the  more  true 
poetry  of  iowgination  and  sensibility.  In  some  respects  his  poetical  compositions 
were  also  mflaeoced  by  his  early  intercourse  with  Mr.  Sheridan,  though  he  was 
restrained  by  his  more  familiar  <»)Qtemplation  of  classical  models  from  ue  glitter- 
iag  conceits  of  that  extraordinary  man.  Something  of  an  artificial  and  compo- 
"  site  diction  is  disceniible  in  the  English  poems  of  those  who  have  acquired  repu- 
tation by  Latin  verse,  more  especially  since  the  pursuit  of  rigid  purity  has  re* 
quired  so  timid  an  imitation  as  not  only  to  confine  itself  to  the  words,  but  to  adopt 
none  but  the  phrases  of  ancient  poets;  an  efiect  of  which  Gray  must  be  allowed 
to  fomish  an  example. 

**  Absolute  silence  about  Mr.  Canning*s  writings  as  a  political  satirist,  which 
were  for  their  hour  so  popular,  might  be  imput^  to  undue  timidity.  In  that 
character  he.yielded  to  General  Fitzpatrick  in  arch  stateliness  and  poignant  rail- 
leiy-;  to  Mr.  Moore  in  the  gay  prodi^lity  with  which  he  squanders  his  countless 
stores  of  wit;  and  to  his  own  friend  Mr.  Frere  in  the  richness  of  a  native  vein  of 
original  and  fantastic  drollery.  In  that  ungenial  province,  where  the  brightest 
of  the  hasty  laorels  are  apt  very  soon  to  fade,  and  where  Dryden  only  boasts  im- 
mortal lays,  it  is,  perhaps,  his  best  praise,  that  there  is  no  writing  of  his,  which 
a  man  of  honoar  might  not  avow  as  soon  as  the  first  heat  of  contest  was  post 

'^In  some  of  the  amusements  or  tasks  of  his  boyhood  there  are  passafss 
which,  without  much  help  from  ftncy,  might  appear  to  contain  allusions  to  his 
greatest  measares  of  policy,  as  well  as  to  the  tenor  of  his  life,  and  to  the  melan- 
choly splendour  which  surrounded  his  death.  In  the  concluding  line  of  the 
first  English  verses  written  by  him  at  Eton,  he  expressed  a  wish,  which  has  been 
singaiarfy  realized,  that  he  might— 

'  Live  in  a  blaze,  and  in  a  blaze  expire.' 

It  is  at  least  a  striking  coincidence,  that  the  statesman,  whose  dying  measure 
was  to  mature  an  alliance  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece,  should,  when  a  boji^ 
have  written  English  verses  on  the  slaveiy  of  that  country ;  and  that  in  his  prize 
poem  at  Oxford,  on  the  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  a  composition  as  much  applauded 
ai  a  modem  Latin  poem  can  aspire  to  be,  he  should  have  as  bitterly  deplored  the 
'lot  of  other  renowned  countries,  now  groaning  under  the  same  barbarous  yoke. 

'Nunc  Satnpae  imperio  et  saevo  subdita  Turcs.^ 

'*To  oonclode: — he  was  a  man  of  fine  and  brilliant  genius,  of  warm  affection^ 
of  high  and  generous  spirit;  a  statesman,  who,  at  home,  converted  noost  of  his 
opponents  into  warm  supporters;  who,  abroad,  was  the  sole  hope  and  trust  of  all 
who  sought  an  orderly  and  legal  liberty;  and  who  was  cut  off  m  the  midst  of  vi- 
gofoos  wod  splendid  measures,  which,  if  executed  by  himself,  or  with  his  own 
spirit,  i^omised  to  place  his  name  in  the  first  class  of  rulers,  among  the  founders 
cjf  laAuig  peace,  axid  the  guardians  of  human  improvement*' 

The  Whigs  continued  to  the  ministry  of  Lord  Goderich  the  sup- 
port  i^hich  they  had  given  to  that  of  Mr.  Canning.  The  Goderich 
ministry  soon  died  of  its  own  staminal  weakness  and  a  Tory  intrigue. 
It  was  succeeded  by  the  short  but  memorable  Wellington  ministry. 
The  Whigs,  powerless  to  oppose  an  administration,  which  made  up 
in  political  vigour  what  it  wanted  in  political  capacity,  afiected  a 
&mtere8ted  forbearance.  The  affitirs  of  Portugal  were  among  the 
few  subjects  directly  mooted  between  the  opposition  and  the  govern^ 

•  Iter  ad  Meccaov  Oxfoid,  1789. 


ment;  idtody^^ven  in  this  instance,  the  motion  made  hj  Sir  Jametf 
Mackintosh'was  \«^ithdrawD.  The  Nero  of  Portugal,  it  should  be 
remembered,  had  just  begun  to  wanton  in  that  instinctive  cruelty 
and  thirst  of  blood,  which  it  is  less  humiliating  to  find  in  human  na- 
turci  than  that  the  human  species  should  be  base  enough  to  tolerate 
them*  The  following  are  a  few  passages  from  the  ipeech  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh: — 

**  Portugal  was  a  country  closely  connected  with  Great  Britain  by  alliances 
which  had  originated  four  hundred  and  iifly  years  ago— a  connexion,  he  ven- 
tured to  say,  unparalleled  in  the  whole  history  of  mankind — a  connexion  which 
had  not  been  interrupted  by  a  cloud  of  disagreement  for  a  single  day.  A  treaty 
of  alliance  had  subsisted  between  this  country  and  Portugal  for  the  space  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  years,  which  hod  never  drawn  England  into  a  war,  or  ex- 
posed her  to  injury ;.  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  had  exposed  Portugal  to  invasion 
thrice — in  1761,  m  1801,  and  again  in  1807 ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  in  addition 
to  these  sufferings,  she  was  now  to  be  abandoned  to  the  yoke  of  a  usurper,  who 
had  made  his  way  to  the  throne  by  a  series  of  falsehoods,  perjuries,  and  fVaods, 
which,  in  tlie  case  of  any  mian  amenable  to  law,  would  have  subjected  their 
perpetrator  to  the  most  di^raceful,  if  not  the  most  extreme,  punishment;— a 
man  who  laboured  under  the  imputation  of  private  crimes,  imputations  uncontra- 
dicted and  unconfuted,  which  rather  reminded  us  of  the  acts  of  Commodus  and 
Caracalla  than  of  the  tame  and  common-place  character  of  inodern  vice; — a  man 
who  bore  upon  his  brow  the  brand  of  a  pardon  which  he  received  from  his  king  and 
his  father  for  an  act  of  parricidal  rebellion.  It  was  disgraceful  that  the  ancient 
and  faithful  ally  of  England  should  have  fallen  under  the  yoke  of  such  a  man.  In 
this  case,  the  vices  of  the  individual  conlBtitoted  a  great  part  of  the  misfortunes  of 
the  nation  which  he  ruled ;  and  this  circumstance  justified  the  allusion  to  and 
the  reprobation  of  them.  His  Maj^y  had  twice  told  Parliament,  though  in 
milder  language  than  this,  that  he  and  all  the  powers  of  Europe  had  been 
obliged  to  cut  off  all  dipbmatic  intercourse  with  this  ancient  and  Tenowned 
member  of  the  European  Christiau  states,  for  nearly  twelve  months — a  mark  of 
displeasure  almost,  if  not  altogether,  unexampled — a  mark't>f  displeasure,  short 
of  an  actual  declaration  of  war,  the  strongest  that  it  was  poesiUe  to  affix  upon 
any  ruler.  Europe  had  sat  in  judgment  on  tlie  conduct  of  this  man,  who  bad 
brought  dishonour  on  a  once  illustrious  and  still  respectable  country ;  and  Europe, 
as  a  mark  of  its  disapprobation  of  his  proceedings,  had  pronounced  the  state 
which  Don  Miguel  governed  unworthy  of  being  allowed  to  mtiintain  relations  of 
amity  with  other  powers  while  she  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  the  usurper. 
While  Don  Miguel  received  tokens  of  obedience  from  at  least  a  part  of  his  sub- 
jects, his  Majesty  and  his  Majesty's  ministers  had  recognised  the  royal  rights 
and  privileges  of  Donna  Maria,  with  a  high  feeling  of  courtesy  and  justice,  which 
did  credit  to  the  monarch  and  his  advisers.  He  heartily  approved  of  this  part  of 
our  conduct  towards  the  young  queen ;  he  spoke  not  now  of  oonsistencv,  and  did 
not  allude  to  the  conduct  of  this  country  in  other  particulars.  We  had  received 
Donna  Maria  with  a  degree  of  courtesy  and  respect,  which  her  youth,  innocence^ 
royal  rank,  and  grievous  wrongs,  were  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  But,  mean- 
while, Don  Miguel  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  crime  at  Lisbon,  while  his  injured  re- 
lative remained  here  an  exile,  deprived  of  her  just  rights  and  privileges.  This 
was  a  case  which,  considering  the  House  as  the  guardian  of  the  national  honour, 
and  entitled  to  watch  over  our  deportment  to  our  allies,  ought  to  receive  the 
closest  examination  at  our  hands,  with  reference  to  every  circumstance  con- 
nected with  the  present  state  of  the  relations  subsisting  between  us  and  our 
most  ancient  ally. 

**  Perhaps  it  would  here  be  prudent  to  arrest  the  argument,  in  order  to  exa- 
mine into  the  nature  of  that  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  which  should  form  so 
prominent  a  feature  in  the  discussion  of  this  question, — he  meant  the  principle  of 
neutrality.    It  was  a  word  which  required  very  exact  definition.  Neutrality  wa^ 
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jut  a  pmpt,  but  zvtber  a  line.  It  was  not  iodiflbreoce  alike  to  the  iatereets  ef 
both  parties;  neither  was  it  equality  of  good  opinion  or  good  wishea  It  was  not 
that  detestable  insensibility  to  right  or  wrong,  which  argued  the  extinction  of 
the  better  and  more  generous  feelings  of  our  nature.  As  a  consequence  of  these 
admiasi'ana,  it  would  be  found,  that  although  this  country  had  considered  itself 
bouod  by  the  principle  of  neutrality  not  actively  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  the 
in&mous  partition  of  Poland,  it  had  not  considered  itself  restrained  from  repro- 
bating that  partition  and  spoliation,  although  at  peace  with  those  who  efTectod 
that  partition.  Neither  in  the  case  of  the  sale  or  the  island  of  Corsica  had  this 
country  felt  itself  restrained  from  reprobating  the  conduct  of  France  in  con- 
cluding that  shameful  bargain.  The  principle  of  neutrality  bad  not  prevented 
this  country  from  marking,  with  its  animated  reprobation,  the  conduct  of  its  ally, 
France,  when  it  designed  and  completed  that  most  iniquitous  invasion  of  another 
of  our  allies,  Spain,  in  1823.  Having  compared  this  principle  to  a  line,  he  would 
follow  np  that  observation  by  saying,  that  it  was  a  line  of  such  a  length,  that  be- 
ing induced  by  feelings  or  circumstances  to  take  up  a  fresh  position  on  it,  or  by 
straying  from  one  point  to  another  of  it,  we  might  change  from  a  state  or  condi- 
tion of  a  friendly  nature  towards  a  party  to  whom  we  had  pledged  our  neutrality, 
to  a  state  or  condition  which  might  almost  be  considered  inimical  to  that  stale. 

"The  last,  though  not  the  least  deplorable  &ct,  in  his  tragic  story,  which  he 
would  quote,  was  the  atrocious  conduct  of  Miguel  in  May  last  towards  certain 
constitutional  residents  in  Oporta  On  the  iSi  of  May,  only  three  weeks  ago> 
this  perfidious  usurper  murdered — he  said  murdered — ten  gentlemen  in  Oporto; 
for  what?  why,  simply  and  solely  for  having,  on  the  18th  of  the  preceding  May, 
followed  the  example  of  England  and  Austria — not  to  talk  of  Russia,  Prussia,  and 
FVance — in  recognising  the  constitutbn  granted  by  Don  Pedro,  adopted  by  the 
Portuguese,  and  sworn  to  by  the  usurper  himself.  Two  of  these  unfortunate  gen« 
tJemen  were  reserved  for  a  more  protracted  suffering  under  the  pretence  of  being 
pardoned— one  being  sent  for  life  to  the  lingering  and  agonizing  torture  of  the 
gallevs  at  Angola;  tbeiother,  the  brother  of  the  Portuguese  ambassador  at  Brua- 
sels,  being  comlenrmed  for  life  to  hard  labour.  By  an  edict  of  the  most  fiendish 
tyranny,  those  gentlemen  were  condemned  first  to  witness  the  murder  of  their 
brave  and  high-minded  companions  in  loyalty  to  the  constitution,  which  all  Eu- 
rope had  acknowledged,  England  encouraged,  and  Miguel  himself  sworn  to  ob- 
aarre — a  speeicB  of  torture  which  the  generous  mind  most  acutely  felt,  and 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  heroic  fortitude  of  their  companions'  sufierinjgpa 
On  the  day  of  the  murder,  the  city  of  Oporto  was  a  spectacle  of  horror;  the  rich 
had  abandooed  the  town,  and  shut  themselves  up  in  their  villas;  the  poor  shut 
their  doors,  and  the  Btreets  were  abandoned  to  the  executioner,  the  guards,  and 
the  ill-fiited  victiroa  The  16tii  Of  May  was  the  day  chosen  by  Miguel  for  this 
atrocious  execution.  It  was  a  most  deliberate  act  It  was  not  a  mere  punish- 
ment for  ofiences  which  were  legal,  and  for  which  an  amnesty  had  been  passed 
ten  months  before,  and  which  ha^  actually  been  planned  before  his  arrival.  No; 
it  was  a  bold  and  deliberate  defiance  of  civilized  £urope--of  Christendom;  the 
prmces  and  ministers  of  which  he  burnt  in  effigy,  for  having  a  few  weeks  before 
withdrawn  their  representatives  from  his  polluted  kingdom  as  from  a  city  of  the 
plague.  He  thought,  by  this  slaughter  of^all  who  opposed  his  despotism,  to  force 
Europe  into  a  rec<^ition  of  his  throne,  to  prevent  tne  effusion  of  more  blood.  By 
dint  of  murder  he  hoped  to  force  us  to  hail,  as  a  Christian  kiujg,  the  man  who  de- 
spised justice,  and  had  violated  every  law  that  regulated  civilized  man;  and  he 
held  up  his  bloody  hands  in  open  defiance  of  all  Europe,  telling  its  rulers  that  he 
scorned  their  judgment  while  he  defied  their  power.*' 

Sir  James  IVf ackintosh  ceased  contributing  to  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view with  the  number  dated  September,  1826.  Two  only  of  his 
contributions  remain  to  be  noticed:  the  first  is  on  the  Partitions  of 
Poland,  in  the  number  dated  November,  1822.  The  following  pas- 
sages from  this  article  will  be  read  with  interest  for  the  sake  both  of 
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the  writer  and  of  the  intereBtingy  gallant^  and  most  unfortunate  na* 
tion  to  which  they  relate: — 

**  Littlo  more  than  fifty  years  have  passed  since  Poland  continued  to  occuiyy  a 
high  place  among^  the  powers  of  Europe.  Her  natural  means  of  wealth  and  force 
were  inferior  to  those  of  few  states  of  the  second  order.  The  sur&ce  of  the 
country  exceeded  that  of  France ;  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  estimated 
-  at  fourteen  millions,  a  population  probably  exceeding  that  of  the  British  islands, 
or  of  the  Spanish  .peninsula,  at  the  era  of  the  first  partition.  The  dimate  was 
nowhere  unfriendly  to  health,  or  unfavourable  to  labour;  the  soil  was  fertile,  the 
pitduce  redundant;  a  large  portion  of  the  country,  still  uncleared,  atforded  ample 
scope  for  agricultural  enterprise.  Great  rivers  aflbrded  easy  means  of  openmg 
an  internal  navigation  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean.  In  addition  to  these 
natural  advantages,  there  were  many  of  those  circumstances  in  the  history  and 
situation  of  Poland  which  render  a  people  fond  and  proud  of  their  country,  and 
foster  that  national  spirit  which  is  the  most  effectual  instrument  either  of  de- 
fence or  aggrandizement  Till  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  she  was 
the  predominating  power  of  the  North.  With  Hungary,  and  the  maritime 
stren^b  of  Venice,  she  formed  the  eastern  defence  of  Christendom  against  the 
Turkish  tyrants  of  Greece,  and  on  the  north-east  she  was  long  the  sole  barrier 
against  the  more  obecare  barbarians  of  Muscovy,  after  they  had  thrown  oflT  the 
Tartarian  yoke.*  A  nation  which  thus  constituted  a  part  of  the  vanguard  of  ci- 
vilization necessarily  became  martial,  uid  gained  all  the  renown  in  arms  which 
could  be  acquired  before  war  had  become  a  science.  The  wars  of  the  Poles,  ir- 
regular, romantic,  full  of  personal  adventure,  dependent  on  individual  courage 
and  peculiar  character,  proceedino^  little  from  the  policy  of  cabinets,  but  deeply 
imbued  by  those  sentiments  of  chivalry  which  may  pervade  a  nation,  chequered 
by  extraordinary  vicissitudes,  carried  on  against  barbarous  enemies  in  remote  and 
wild  provinces,  were  calculated  to  leave  a  deep  impression  on  the  feelings  of 
the  people,  and  to  give  every  man  the  liveliest  interest  in  the  glories  and  dan* 
gers  of  his  country.  Whatever  renders  the  members  of  a  community  more  like 
each  other,  and  unlike  their  neighbours,  usually  strengthens  the  bonds  of  at- 
tachment between  them.  The  Poles  were  the  only  representatives  of  the  Sar- 
matian  race  in  the  assembly  of  civilized  nations;  their  language  and  their  na- 
tional literature,  those  great  sources  of  sympathy  and  objects  of  national  pride^ 
were  cultivated  with  no  small  success.  They  contributed,  in  one  instance,  sig- 
Jiiblbf  to  tlie  progress  of  science,  and  they  took  no  ignoble  part  in  those  classi^ 
studies  which  composed  the  common  literature  of  Europe.  They  were  bound  to 
their  country  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  institutions  and  usages — perhaps,  also^ 
by  the  very  defects  in  their  government,  which  at  last  contributed  to  its  fiill,  by 
those  dangerous  privileges,  and  by  that  tumultuary  independence  which  rendered 
their  condition  as  much  above  that  of  the  slaves  of  absolute  monarchy,  as  it  waa 
below  the  lot  of  those  who  inherit  the  blessings  of  legal  and  moral  freedoso. 
They  had  once  another  singularity,  of  which  they  might  justly  have  been  proud, 
if  they  had  not  abandoned  it  in  times  which  ought  to  have  been  more  enlightened. 
Soon  after  the  Relbrmation,  they  set  the  first  example  of  that  true  religious  li- 
berty which  equally  admits  the  members  of  all  sects  to  the  privileges,  the  offices, 
and  dignities  of  the  commonwealth.  For  nearly  a  century  they  aflS)rded  a  se- 
cure asylum  to  those  obnoxious  sects  of  Anabaptists  and  Unitarians,  whom  all 
other  states  excluded  from  toleration ;  and  the  Hebrew  nation,  proscribed  every 
where  else  for  several  ages,  found  a  second  country,  with  protection  for  their 
learned  and  religious  establishments,  in  this  hospitable  uid  tolerant  land. 
********* 

''Kosciusko,  harassed  by  the  advance  of  an  Austrian,  Prussian,  and  Russian 
army,  concentrated  the  greater  part  of  his  army  around  Warsaw.  Frederick 
William  advanced  against  the  capital,  at  the  head  of  40,000  disciplined  troopsL 
Kosciusko,  with  12,^  irregulars,  made  an  obstinate  resistance  for  several  hoiu% 

*  '*P61oniam  vdat  propugnaculum  oihis  Christiani.'' — ''Pokmia  Germaiuam  ab 
iifuptioDibus  BAmBAaoavK  tutam  pntstitit"— Pif^bidbf:^,  Eaum  Brmdenburgica' 
,  L  V.  c  31. 
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Oft  tlM  8th  of  June,  and  letired  to  hu  intrenched  camp  bofbre  Wamw.  The 
pFUflBiaDft  took  poBBemion  of  Cracow ;  and  suoimoned  the  capital  to  surrender,  un- 
der paia  of  aJI  the  horrors  suffered  by  towns  which  are  taken  by  aanolt  After 
two  months  employed  in  vain  attempts  to  reduce  the  city,  the  King  of  Prussia 
was  compelled,  by  an  insurrection  in  his  lately  acquired  Polish  province,  to  re- 
tire with  precipitation  and  disgrrace.  But  in  the  mean  time,  the  Russians  ad- 
vanced, in  spite  of  the  gallant  resisUnce  of  General  Count  Joseph  Sicrakowskit 
one  of  the  most  &ithful  friends  of  bis  country.  On  the  4th  of  October,  Kosciusko, 
with  only  18,000  men,  thought  it  necessary  to  hazard  a  battle  at  Macciowice,  to 
prevent  the  junction  of  the  two  Russian  divisions  of  Suwarrow  and  Fersen.  Suc- 
cess was  long  and  valiantly  contested*  According  to  some  narrations,  the  en- 
thusiasm, of  the  Poles  would  have  prevailed^  if  the  treachery  or  incapacity  of 
Count  Poninski  had  not  fiivoured  the  Russians.  That  officer  neither  defended  a 
river,  where  he  had  been  ordered  to  make  a  stand,  nor  brought  op  his  division  to 
support  his  general  Kosciusko,  after  the  most  admirable  exertions  of  judgment 
and  courag-e,  fell,  covered  with  woundsL  The  Polish  army  fled.  The  Russians 
and  Cossacks  were  melted  at  tlie  sight  of  their  gallant  enemy,  who  lay  insensible 
on  the  field.  When  he  opened  his  eyes  and  learnt  the  full  extent  of  the  disaster, 
he  vainly  implored  the  enemy  to  put  an  end  to  his  sufibrings.  The  Russian  of* 
ficers,  movjed  with  admiration  and  compassion,  treated  his  wounds  with  tender- 
ness, and  sent  him,  with  due  respect,  a  prisoner  of  war  to  Petersburg.  Cathe- 
rine threw  him  into  a  dungeon,  from  which  he  was  released  by  Paul,  on  his  sue- 
cessiiDO^  perhaps,  partly  from  hatred  to  bis  mother,  and  partly  from  one  of  those 
paroxysms  of  transient  generosity,  of  which  that  brutal  lunatic  was  not  incapable. 

**  TOm  that  moment  the  fkrther  defence  of  Poland  became  hopeless.  Suwar- 
row advanced  to  the  capital,  and  stimulated  his  army  to  the  assault  of  the  great 
soburb  of  Praga,  by  the  barbarous  promise  of  a  license  to  pillage  for  forty-eight 
hours..  A  dreadful  contest  ensued  on  the  4th  of  Nbvember,  1*794,  in  which  the 
inhabitants  performed  prodigies  of  useless  valour,  making  a  stand  in  every  street, 
and  at  almost  every  house.  All  the  horrors  of  war,  which  the  most  civilized  ar- 
mies practise  on  such  occasions,  were  here  seen  with  tenfold  violence.  No  age, 
or  sex,  or  condition  was  spared.  The  murder  of  children  formed  a  sort  of  bar- 
barous sport  for  the  assailants.  The  most  unspeakable  outrages  were  oSbred  to 
the  living  and  the  dead.  The  mere  infliction  of  death  was  an  act  of  mercy.  The 
streets  streamed  with  blood.  Eighteen  thousand  human  carcasses  were  carried 
away  from  them  after  the  massacre  had  ceased.  Many  were  burnt  to  death  in 
the  flames  which  consumed  the  town.  Multitudes  were  driven  by  the  bayonet 
into  the  Yistohu  A  great  body  of  fugitives  perished  by  the  fall  of  the  great 
bridge,  over  which  they  fled.  These  tremendous  scenes  closed  the  resistance  of 
Poind,  and  completed  the  triumph  of  her  oppressora  The  Russian  army  en- 
tered Warsaw  on  the  9th  of  November,  1794.  Stanislaus  was  suffered  to  amuse 
himself  with  the  formalities  of  royalty  for  some  months  longer.  In  obedience  to 
the  order  of  Catherine,  he  abdicated  on  the  2Dth  of  November,  1795— a  day  which* 
being  the  anniversary  of  his  corooatbn,  seemed  to  be  chosen  to  complete  his  hu- 
miliation. Quarrels  about  the  division  of  the  booty  retarded  the  complete  exe* 
Cution  of  the  formal  and  final  partition  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  1796. 

**Thu8  fell  the  Polish  people,  after  a  wise  and  virtuous  attempt  to  establish  li- 
berty, and  a  heroic  struggle  to  defend  it — by  the  flagitious  wickedness  of  Rus- 
sia—by the  foul  treachery  of  Prussia — by  the  unprincipled  accession  of  Austria— 
and  by  the  short-sighted,  as  well  as  mean-spirited,  acquiescence  of  all  the  nations 
of  Europe.** 

His  last  article  appeared  iti  the  number  dated  September,  lS2£i 
— OD  the  subject  of  the  Danish  Revolution  which  led  to  the  impri- 
sonment of  Caroline  Matilda,  siater  of  George  III.,  and  to  the  death 
of  Strnensee.  The  forced  marriage,  and  consequent  miafortunea,  of 
that  princess  are  well  known.  They  drew  from  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh the  following  just  and  pregnant  observation: — 

''It  is  difficult  to  contain  the  indignation  which  naturally  arises  from  the  re- 
fleeUon,  that  at  this  very  time,  and  with  a  fiill  knowledge  of  the  fiite  of  tha 
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Queen  of  Denmark  the  Royal  Marriage  Act  was  passed  in  England  for  th« 
avowed  porpose  of  preventing  the  only  marriages  of  preference^  which  a  prin- 
cess, at  least,  has  commonly  the  opportunity  of  forming.  Of  a  monarch,  who 
thought  so  much  more  of  the  pretended  degradation  of  his  brother  than  of  the 
cmel  misfortunes  of  his  sister,  less  cannot  be  said  than  that  he  must  have  had 
more  pride  than  tenderness.  Even  the  capital  punishment  of  Struensee  for  such 
aii  o^nce  will  be  justly  condemned  by  all  but  English  lawyers,  who  ought  to  be 
silenced  by  the  consciousness  that  the  same  barbarous  disproporUon  of  a  penalty 
to  an  oflence  is  sanctioned  in  the  like  case,  by  their  own  law." 

Those  who  may  be  led  away  by  the  notion  that  absolqte  power 
can  be  any  thing  but  the  worst  of  evils,  even  in  Denmark,  where  it 
was  formerly  surrendered  by  the  nation  to  the  sovereign,  ^nd  where 
absolute  government  has  been  represented  as  so  full  of  comfort  to, 
the  people,  should  peruse  this  article: — 

"It  became  a  fashion,*'  says  Sir  James,  ** among  slavish  sophists  to  quote  the. 
example  of  Denmfirk  as  fi  proof  the  harmlessness  of  despotism,  and  of\he  indiffe- 
rence of  forms  of  government :t-' Even  in  Denmark,*  it  was  said, 'where  the 
king  is  legally  absolute,  civil  liberty  is  respected,  justice  is  well  administered, 
the  persons  and  property  of  men  are  secure,  the  whole  administration  is  more  mo-, 
derate  and  mild  than  that  of  most  governments  which  are  called  free.  The  pro- 
gress of  civilization,  and  the  power  of  public  opinion,  more  than  supply  the  place 
of  popular  institutions.*  These  representations  were  aided  by  that  natural  dis- 
position of  the  human  mind,  when  a  good  consequence  unexpectedly  appears  to. 
spring  from  a  bad  institution,  to  be  hurried  into  the  extreme  of  doubtmg  whether 
the  institution  be  not  itself  good,  without  waiting  to  balance  the  evil  against  the 
good,  or  even  dqly  to  ascertain  the  reality  of  the  good.  No  species  of  discovery 
p^uces  so  agreeable  a  surprise,  and,  consequently,  so  much  readiness  to  assent 
to  its  truth,  as  that  of  the  benefits  of  an  evil.  There  are  no  paradoxes  more 
captivating  than  the  apologies  of  old  abuses  and  corruptions. 

"  The  honest  parrative  of  Falkenskiold,  however,  tells  us  a  different  tale.  T*he 
first  of  the  despotic  kings,  iealoua  of  the  nobility,  bestowed  the  highest  offices  on 
adventurers,  who  were  eitner  foreigners,  or  natives  of  the  lowest  sort  Such  is 
the  universal  practice  of  Eastern  tyrants.  Such  was,  for  a  century,  the  condition 
of  Spain,  the  most  Oriental  of  European  countriea  The  same  characteristic 
feature  of  despotism  is  observable  in  the  history  of  Russia.  All  talent  being  .ex-. 
tinguished  among  the  superior  classes,  by  withdrawing  every  object  which  ex- 
cites and  exercises  the  faculties,  the  prince  finds  a  common  capacity  for  business 
only  abroad,  or  among  the  lowest  classes  of  his  subjects.  Bernstorff,  a  Hanove- 
rian, Lynar,  a  Saxon,  and  St  tiermain,  a  Frenchman,  were  amongr  the  ablest  of 
the  Danish  ministera.  The  country  was  governed  for  a  hundred  yean  by  fo- 
reigners. Unacquainted  with  Denmarki  and  disdaining  even  to  acquire  its' lan- 
guage, they  employed  Danish  servants  as  their  confidential  agents,  and  placed 
them  in  all  the  secondary  offices.  The  natives  followed  their  example.  Foot- 
men occupied  important  offices.  So  prevalent  was  this  practice,  that  a  law  was 
at  length  passed  by  the  ill-fated  Struensee,  to  forbid  this  new  rule  of  freemen. 
Some  of  the  foreign  ministers,  with  good  intentions,  introduced  ostentatious  esta- 
blishments, utterly  unsuitable  to  one  of  the  poorest  countries  of  Europe.  With 
a  population  of  two  millions  and  a  half,  and  an  annual  revenue  of  a  million  and 
a  naif  sterling,  Denmark,  in  1769,  had  on  foot  an  army  o£  sixty-six  thousand 
men;  so  that  about  a  ninth  of  the  males  of  the  age  of  labour  were  constantly  idle 
and  under  arms.  There  was  a  debt  of  near  ten  millions  sterling,  after  fifty  years* 
peace,  an  inconvertible  paper  money,  always  discredited,  and  daily  fluctuating, 
rendered  contracts  nugatory,  and  made  it  impossible  to  determine  the  value  of 
property,  or  to  estimate  the  wages  of  labour.  The  barren  and  mountainous  coun- 
try of  Norway,  out  of  a  population  of  seven  hundred  thousand  souls,  contributed 
twenty  Uiousand  men  to  the  army,  nine  thousand  to  a  local  militia,  and  fborteen? 
thousand  enrolled  for  naval  service,  forming  a  total  of  forty-three  thousand  con- 
scripts, the  fourth  part  of  the  labouring  males  being  thus  set  apart  by  eonscriptioi^ 
for  mUitary  service.    The  majority  of  the  officers  of  the  army  were  foreign,  aifd 
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the  words  of  command  were  given  in  the  German  language.  The  navy  wa^ 
disproportioDed  to  the  part  of  the  piopulation  habitually  employed  in  maritime  oc- 
cnpetmi ;  but  it  was  the  natural  force  of  the  country.  The  seamen  were  skilfbl 
and  hnvo,  and  their  gallant  resistance  to  Nelson,  in  1801,  is  the  greatest  honoar 
tof  the  Daaish  name  in  modern  times.    Their  colonies  were  useful  and  costly. 

**  The  administration  of  law  was  neither  just  nor  humane.  The  torture  was 
io  eoMtant  use^  The  treatment  of  the  galley  slaves  at  Copenhagen  caused  tra- 
velien  who  had  seen  the  Mediterranean  ports  to  shudder.  One  of  the  mild  modes 
fif  rsBoving  an  unpopular  minister  was  to  send  him  a  prisoner  for  life  to  a  dun- 
geon voder  the  Arctic  circle. 

^The  eflfect  of  absolute  government  in  debasing  the-  rulers  was  remarkable  in 
Denmark.  One  of  the  principal  amusements  of  Frederic  V.,  who  sat  on  the 
throne  from  1746  to  1766,  consisted  in  mock  matches  at  boxing  and  wrestling 
with. his  favourites,  in  which  it  was  not  always  safe  to  gain^an  advanta^  over 
the  royal  ^diator.  His  son  and  successor.  Christian  YIL,  was  either  originally 
deficient  in  understanding,  or  had,  by  vicious  practice  in  boyhood,  so  much  im- 
paired his  mental  faculties,  that  considerable  wonder  was  felt;  at  Copenhagen  at 
Iiis  being  allowed  in  1768  to  display  his  imbecility  in  a  tour  through  a  great  part 
of  Europe.  The  elder  BernstoHT,  then  at  the  head  of  the  council,  was  unable  to 
restrain  the  king  and  his  favourite  Stolk  from  this  indiscreet  exposure.  Such, 
however,  is  the  power  of  'the  solemn  plausibilities  of  the*  world,*  that  in  France 
this  unhappy  person  was  complimented  by  academies,  and  in  England  works  of 
literature  were  inscribed  to  him.'* 

The  remaining,  and  the  most  important,.  Ikerary  works  of  Sir 
James  Mackintosh,  are  the  unfinished  History  of  the  Revolution  of 
1688,  contained  in  the  present  volume,  ''A  general  View  of  Ethical 
Philosophy,"  begun  in  the  first,  and  completed  in  the  second,  volume 
of  the  Edinburgh  edition  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  "  The 
History  of  England,  from  the  Roman  G)nquest  of  Britain  to  the  Six- 
teenth year  of  the  Reign  of  Elizabeth,"  and  the  '^Life  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More,"  both  published  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  Of  the  me- 
rits and  character  of  the  first-mentioned  work  here  presented  to  the 
reader,  nothing  need  be  said.  The  dissertation  on  the  progress  of 
ethical  philosophy  not  only  sustained  but  advanced  his  reputation, 
already  eminent  in  speculative  science.  Less  studious  or  less  ostenta- 
tious of  the  graces  and  ornaments  of  composition  than  Dugald  Stew- 
art, less  negligent  of  them  than  other  writers,  his  style  has  in  gene- 
ral* a  sustained  and  simple  elegance  which  becomes  the  subject,  and 
charms  the  reader.  The  first  and  last  impression  left  upon  the 
mind  by  the  perusal  of  this  essay,  is  that  of  his  vast  reading  and 
deep  meditation  on  the  principles  of  morals.  He  neither  starts  a 
new  theory,  nor  throws  his  weight,  at  least  decisively,  into  either 
scale,  where  he  considers  the  more  modern  controverries  of  adverse 
schools.  It  is  true  that  he  maintains  the  existence  of  perfectly  db- 
interested  benevolence,  and — with  some  qualification«^of  the  moral 
sense.    But  it  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  that  he  rather  views  and 

•  TWi  qtnliiicaHon  may  appear  invidious  or  unjust;  it  is,  however,  csUed  for  by 
such  exceptions  as  the  following  iUustnttion  of  the  syBtem  of  Hobbes: — ^  The  mond 
ud  political  system  of  Hobbes  was  a  palace  of  ice,  transparent,  exactly  proportioned, 
majertic  admired  by  the  unwaiy  as  a  delightful  dwellingt  but  graduaUy  undennined 
by  the  central  warmth  of  human  feeling,  before  it  was  Uiawed  into  muddy  water  by 
the  flunahine  of  true  philosophy.*' 
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wanders  over  the  surface  of  the  science  in  its  prc^ess  from  the  ear^ 
liest  time,  and  from  its  earliest  cultivators  to  the  most  recent^— 4:ba* 
racterizing  the  principles,  or  examining  the  writings,  of  the  chiefii 
of  sects  and  schools,  from  Epicurus  to  Bentham.  It  should  be  ob- 
served, that  his  view  chiefly  and  professedly  respects  the  progress  of 
ethics  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  giving  naturally, 
and  perhaps  reasonably,  his  main  attention  to  its  cultivation  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  He  begins  by  distingubhing  and  defining,  a»  fol- 
lows, the  physical  and  moral  sciences : — 

"  Bat  however  maltiplied  the  connexions  of  the  moral  and  physical  scienoes 
are,  it  is  Dot  difficult  to  draw  a  general*  distinction'  between  them.  The  piirfjose 
of  the  physical  sciences  throughout  all  their  provinces  is  to  answer  the  question. 
What  is  ?  They  consist  only  of  fiicts  arranged  according  to  their  likeness,  and 
expressed  by  general'  names  gi?en  to  every  class  of  similar  ikcts.  The  purpose 
of  the  moral  sciences  is  to  answer  the  qpestion,  What  ought  to  be?  They  aim 
at  ascertaining  the  rules  which  ought  to  govern  voluntary  actions,  and  to  which 
those  habitual  dispositions  of  mind  which  are  the  Source  of  voluntary  actions  ought 
to  be  adapted." 

After  some  preliminary  observations,  he  glances  over  ancient 
ethics.  The  following  cem/?  d'ml  is  admirable.  No  one  endued  with 
the  least  sense  of  the  beautiful  in  morals,  or  in  style,  could  bring 
himself  to  curtail  it : — 

**It  was  not  till  near  a  century  alter  the  death  of  Platcthat  ethics  became  the 
scene  of  philosophical  contest  between  the  adverse  schools  of  Epicurus  and  Zeno^ 
whose  errors  afford  an  instructive  example,  that,  in  the  formation  of  theory,  par- 
tial truth  is  equivalent  to  absolute  fiilsehood.  As  the  astronomer  who  left  either 
the  centripetal  or  the  centrifugal  force  of  the  planets  out  of  his  view  would  eir  as 
completely  as  he  who  excluded  both,  so  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics,  who  each  con- 
fined themselves  to  real  but  not  exclusive  principles  in  morals,  departed  as  wide- 
ly from  the  truth  as  if  tliey  had  adopted  no  part  of  it  Every  partial  theory  is, 
indeed,  directly  false,  inasmuch  as  it  ascribes  to  one  or  few  causes  what  is  pro- 
duced by  more.  As  the  extreme  opinions  of  one,  if  not  both,  of  these  schools 
have  been  often  revived,  with  variations  aad  refinements,  in  modern  times,  and- 
are  still  not  without  influence  on  ethical  systems,  it  may  be  allowable  to  make 
some  observations  on  this  earliest  of  moral  controversies. 

^  *  All  other  virtues,'  said  Epicurus,  *  grow  iitmr  prudence,  which  teaches  that 
we  cannot  live  pleasurabl)r  without  living  justly  and  virtuously,  nor  live  justly 
and  virtuously  without  living  pleasurably.*  The  illustration  of  this  sentence 
formed  the  whole  moral  discipline  of  Epicurus.  To  him  we  owe  the  general 
concurrence  of  reflecting  men  in  succeeding  times,  in  the  important  truth,  that 
men  cannot  be  happy  without  a  virtuous  frame  of  mind  and  course  of  life ;  a  truth 
of  inestimable  value,  not  peculiar  to  the  Epicureans,  but  placed  by  their  exagge- 
rations in  a  stronger  light;  a  truth,  it  must  be  added,  of  less  importance  as  a  mo- 
tive to  right  conduct  than  to  the  completeness  of  moral  theory,  which,  however* 
it  is  very  far  from  solely  constituting.  With  that  truth  the  Epicureans  blended 
another  position,  which,  indeed,  is  contianed  in  the  first  words  of  the  above  state- 
ment; namely,  that  because  virtue  promotes  happiness,  every  act  of  virtue  mast 
be  done  in  order  to  promote  the  happiness  of  the  a^ent..  They  and  their  modem 
followers  tacitly  assume,  that  the  latter  position  is  the  consequence  of  the  for* 
mer;  as  if  it  were  an  inference  from  the  necessitv  of  fixKi  to  life,  that  the  fear  of 
death  should  be  substituted  for  the  appetite  of  hunger  as  a  motive  for  eating. 
'  Friendship,'  says  Epicurus,  *  is  to  be  pursued  by  the  wise  ma»  only  for  itsuse- 
fulncss,  but  he  will  begin  as  he  sows  the  field  in  order  to  reapt'  It  is  obvious 
that,  if  these  words  be  confine<i  to  outward  benefits,  they  may  be  sometimes  tme, 
but  never  can  be  pertinent;  for  outward  acts  sometimes  «how  kindness,  but  ne- 
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ft    If  the?  be  wpKed  to  kind  fMioff,  tbey  woald,  indeed,  be  per- 

tMMDty  bet  tbey  would  be  evidently  end  totally  fiJee ;  for  it  ie  most  certain  that 
BO  man  (loqiiireB  an  affection  merely  from  hie  belief  that  it  would  be  agrreeable 
or  advaatafeona  to  feel  it  Kindneai  cannot,  indeed,  be  fNirwed  on  account  of 
tbe  ploHure  which  belongs  to  it:  for  man  can  no  more  know  the  pleasure  till  he 
has  iUt  tlfe  aflection,  tluin  he  can  form  an  idea  of  colour  without  the  sense  of 
mgkL  The  moral  character  of  Epicurus  was  excellent ;  no  man  more  enjoyed 
the  pleaeare  or  better  performed  the  duties  of  friendship.  The  letter  of  his  syo* 
tern  was  no  more  indulgent  to  vice  than  that  of  any  other  moralist*  Altboagh, 
therefore,  he  has  the  merit  of  having  more  stnmgly  inculcated  the  connexion  of 
virtoe  with  happiness^  perhaps,  by  the  ftulty  excess  of  treating  it  as  an  exclusive 
pfineii^ey  yet  bis  doctrine  was  jintly  charged  with  indisposing  the  mind  to  those 
exalted  and  generous  sentiments,  without  which  no  pure,  elevated,  bold,  geno* 
raoB,  or  tender  vhtnes  can  exist 

*^  As  Epicarus  represented  the  tendency  of  virtue,  which  is  a  most  important 
truth  in  epical  theorv,  as  the  sole  inducement  to  virtuous  practice ;  so  Zeno,  in 
his  disposition  towards  the  opposite  extreme,  was  inclined  to  consider  the  moral 
sentiments  which  are  the  motives  of  right  conduct,  as  being  the  sole  principles 
of  moral  science.  The  confusion  was  equally  great  in  a  philosophical  view ;  but 
that  of  Epicurus  was  more  fiital  to  interests  of  higher  importance  than  those  of 
philosophy.  Had  the  Stoics  been  content  with  affirming  that  virtue  is  the  source 
of  all  thi^  part  of  our  happiness  which  depends  on  ourselves,  they  would  have 
taken  a  position  from  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  drive  them;  they 
would  have  laid  down  a  principle  of  as  great-cemprehension  in  practice  as  their 
wider  pretensions;  a  simple anu  incontrovertible  truth,  bevond  which  every  thing 
is  an  object  of  mere  curiosity  to  man.  Our  information,  however,  about  the  opi- 
nions of  the  more  celebrated  Stoics  is  verv  scanty.  None  of  their  own  writings 
are  preserved.  We  know  little  of  them  but  from  Cicero,  the  translator  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy,  and  from  the  Greek  compilers  of  a  later  age;  authorities  which 
would  be  imperfect  in  the  history  of  fiicts,  but  which  are  of  for  less  value  in  the 
history  of  opmions,  where  a  riffht  conception  often  depends  upon  the  minutest 
distincUoos  between  worda  We  know  that  Zeno  was  more  simple,  and  that 
Chrysippiis,  who  was  accounted  the  prop  of  the  Stoic  Porch,  abounded  more  in 
mbtile  distinction  and  systematic  spirit  His  power  was  attested  as  much  bv 
the  antagonists  whom  he  called  forth,  as  by  tbe  scholars  whom  he  formed. 
*  Had  there  been  no  Chrysippus,  there  would  have  been  no  Cameades,'  was  the 
sayinf  of  the  latter  philosopher  himself;  as  it  might  have  been  said  in  the  eigh- 
teenth centnry,  *  Had  there  been  no  Hume,  there  would  have  been  no  Kant  and 
no  Keid.*  Cleanthes,  when  one  of  his  followers  would  pay  court  to  him  by  laying 
vices  to  the  charge  of  his  most  formidable  of^nent,  Arcesilaus,  the  academic, 
answered,  with  a  justice  and  candour  unhappily  too  rare,  ^  Silence !  do  not  ma- 
lign him ;  though  he  attacks  virtue  by  his  arguments,  he  confirms  its  authority 
by  his  life.*  Arcesilaus,  whether  modestly  or  churlishly,  replied,  *  i  do  not  choose 
to  be  flattered.*  Cleanthes,  with  a  superiority  of  repartee  as  well  as  charity,  re- 
plied, *  Is  it  flattery  to  aay  that  you  speak  one  thing  and  do  another  1*  It  would 
be  vain  to  expect  that  the  fragments  of  the  professors  who  lectured  in  the  Stoic 
school  for  five  hundred  years,  should  be  capable  of  being  moulded  into  one  con- 
sislent  system;  and  we  see  that,  in  Epictetoa  at  least  the  exaggeratton  o£  the 
sect  wae  lowered  to  the  level  of  reason,  by  confining  the  sufficiency  of  virtue  to 
those  cases  only  where  happiness  is  attainable  by  our  voluntary  acts,  k  oughft 
to  be  added,  in  extenuation  of  a  noble  error,  that  the  power  of  habit  and  cha- 
rtcter  to  struggle  against  outward  evils  has  been  proved  \jy  experience  to  be  in 
some  instances  so  prodigk>os,  that  no  man  can  presume  to  fix  tbe  utmost  limit  of 
its  possible  incriease. 
**  Tbe  attempt  however,  of  the  Stoics  to  stretch  the  bounds  of  their  system  be- 

*  It  IS  due  to  him  to  observe  that  he  treated  humsnity  towards  lUves  as  one  of 
the  chsncteristics  of  a  wise  man.  Ovrt  JMX«rtiv  cmntut^  tkm^m  fcir  t*  wu  mryyvrnfMif 
«M  fm  rm  omaAim.  (Dioe.  Laut.  hb.  z.  edit  Meibom.  I.  653.)  It  is  not  un- 
vttfliy  of  remark,  that  nother  Phto  nor  Epicurus  thought  it  neceMsry  to  abstain 
tan  these  topics  in  a  city  fuU  of  ibrcs,  many  of  whom  were  men  not  destitute  of 
knowtedge. 
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yoad  tiie  Itmiti  of  nature  produced  the  inevitaUe  ioeomrenieDee  of  doomiai^  Ihem 
to  fluctuate  between  a  wild  fanaticism  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  otfber,  oon- 
oeasiottB  which  left  their  diflbrencea  from  other  philoaophera  poreijr  veitel.  Mai^ 
of  their  doctrines  appear  to  be  modificationa  of  their  original  opiniena,  inCrodiioed 
as  (^position  became  more  formidable.    In  this  manner  they  were  driven  lo  the 
neceaaity  of  admitting  that  the  objects  of  our  deairea  and  appetites  are  worthy  of 
preference,  though  they  are  denied  to  bo  constituents  of  happiness.    It  was  mm 
that  they  were  obliged  to  invent  a  double  morality;  one  for  mankind  at  large, 
from  whom  was  expected  no  more  than  the  tutBinuv,  which  seems  principally  to 
have  denoted  acts  of  doty  done  from  inferior  or  mixed  motives ;  and  the  other, 
which  they  appear  to  have  hoped  from  their  ideal  wise  man,  is  m^^Im^m,  or 
perfbct  observance  of  rectitude,  which  consisted  only  in  moral  acts  done  from  mere 
reverence  for  morality,  unaided  by  any  feelings;  all  which  (without  the  excenlionef 
pity)  they  classed  among  the  enemies  of  reason  and  the  disturbers  of  the  mmaai 
soul.    Thus  did  they  shrink  from  their  proudest  paradoxes  mto  verbal  evasions. 
It  is  remarkaUe  that  men  so  acute  did  net  perceive  and  acknowledge,  4bat,  tf 
pain  were  not  an  evil,  cruelty  wonld  not  be  a  vice;  and  ibat,  if  patience  were  of 
power  to  render  torture  indiferent,  virtue  must  es^ire  in  the  moment  of  victory. 
There  can  be  no  more  triumph  when  there  is  no  enemy  left  to  conquer. 
.    **  The  influence  of  men's  opinions  on  the  conduct  of  their  lives  is  checked  and 
modified  by  so  many  causes;  it  so  much  depends  on  the  strength  of  conviction, 
on  its  habitual  combination  with  feelings,  on  the  concurrence  or  resistance  of  in- 
terest, passion,  example,  and  sympathjr,  that  a  wise  man  is  not  the  meet  forward  in  at- 
tempting to  determine 'the  power  of  its  single  operation  over  human  actiona    In 
the  case  of  an  individual  it  becomes  altogether  uncertain.    But,  when  the  ex- 
periment is  made- on  a  large  aeale;  when  it  is  long-continued  md  varied  in  its 
eircumstances;  and  especially  When  ereat  bodies  o£  •men  are  for  ages'the  sob- 
jectdTit,  we  cannot  reasonably  reject  the  consideration  of  the  inferences  to  which 
it  appeare  to  lead.    The  Roman  patriciate,  trained  in  the  conquest  and  govern- 
ment of  the  civilized  world,  in  spite  <of  the  tyrannical  vices  which  sprung  from 
that  training,  were  ^raised  by  the  greatness  of  their  objects  to  an  elevation  of 
genius  and  character  unmatched  by  anj  other  aristoeracy ;  at  the  moment  when, 
after  preservinff  their  power  by  a  long  course  of  wise  compromise  with  the  peo- 
ple, they  were  betrayed  by  the  army  and  the  populace  into  the  hands  of  a  single 
tyrant  of  theirown  order— the  most  accomplished  of  asurpers,  and,  if  humanity 
and  justice  could  for  a  moment  be  silent,  one  of  the  most  illustrious  of  men. 
There  is  no  scene  in  history  so  memorable  as  that  in  ^hich  Cesar  mastered  a 
nobility  of  which  Lucullus  and  Hortensius,  Salpicius  and  Catullus,  Poropey  and 
Cicero,  Brutus  and  Cato,  were  members.    This  renowned  body  had  from  the  time 
of  Scipio  sought  the  Greek  philosophy  as  an  amusement  or  an  ornament.    Some 
few,  *  in  thought  moro  elevate/  caught  the  love  of  truth,  and  were  ambitious  of 
discovering  a  solid  foundation  for  the  rule  of  life.    The  influence  of  the  Grecian 
systems  was  tried  by  their  eSect  on  a  body  of  men  of  the  utmost  originality, 
energy,  and  variety  of  character,  during  the  five  centuries  between  Cameades 
and  Constantine,  in  their  successive  positionsof  ruleraof  the  world,  and  of  slaves 
under  the  best  and  under  the  worst  of  uncontrolled  mastera    If  we  had  found 
this  influence  perfectly  uniform,  wo  should  have  justly  suspected  our  own  love  of 
system  of  having  in  part  bestowed  that  appearance  on  it  Had  there  been  no  trace 
of  such  an  influence  discoverable  in  so  great  an  experiment,  we  must  have  ac- 
quiesced in  the  paradox,  that  opinion  does  not  at  all  afibct  conduct.    The  result 
ia  the  more  satisfectory,  because  it  appeare  to  illustrate  general  tendency  without 
excluding  very  remarkable  exceptions.    Though  Cassius  was  an  Epicurean,  the 
true  representative  of  that  school  was  the  accomplished,  prudent,  friendly,  good- 
natured  timeserver  Atticus,  the  pliant  slave  of  every  tyrant,  who  could  kiss  the 
hand  of  Antony,  imbrued  as  it  was  ro  the  blood  of  Cicero.    The  poor  school  of 
Plato  sent  forth  Marcua  Brutus,  the  signal  humanity  of  whose  life  was  both  ne- 
cessary and  suflicient  to  prove  that  his  daring  breach  of  venerable  rules  flowed 
only  from  that  dire  necessity  which  left  no  other  means  of  upholding  the  most 
sacred  principles    The  Roman  orator,  though  in  speculative  questions  he  em- 
braced that  mitigated  doubt  which  allowed  most  ease  and  freedom  to  his  genius, 
yet,  in  those  moral  writings  where  his  heart  was  most  deeply  interested,  followed 
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Ihi jif MWrt  awt  of |hi|gMiiy»  and,  bewnf  aliniMl  a  fltoic.  Ifwaf^nAwmmvmf 
beterniM  fiM»i>thM  tiiu  df  qrataoM,  the  fieateat  which  hutoiy  hai  reeotM, 
w«  iDQii  oot-refeae  our  decided,  thoof  h  not  andiitiogiiishiog,  fwefbrenoe  te  that 
BoUe  eehool  which  proeenred  great  aoula  nntaiiited  at  the  court  of  diMol«te  and 
fenekm  tfoantB;  which  exalted  the  slave  of  one  of  Nero^s  courtien  to  be  a  moral 
teacher  of  allertimea;  which  fiir  the  firrt,  aad  hitherto  for  the  only,  tine'hreaAed 
philoBophyaMjqgtice  into  those  roles  of  kw  which  govern  the  ordinary  concenM 
ef  every  maa,;  and  which,  above  all,  has  contributed,  l^  the  examples  of  Mafene 
Fortiae  Cato  and  of  Marcos  Aorelius  Antoninus,  to  raise  the  digni^  of  our  spe- 
cies, to  keep  alive  a  more  ardent  love  of  virtue,  and  a  more  awnd  sense  of  doty 
thraoghont  all  generations. 

■*  ^nie  reeiritof  this  short.review  of  the  practical  philosophy  of  Qreoce  seems  to 
be,  that  though  it  was  rich  m  roles  for  the  conduct  of  life,  and  in  eshibitions  ef 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  though  it  contains  glimpses  of  iust  theory  and  fragmente 
q(  perhaps,  every  moral  truth,  yet  it  did  not  leave  behind  any  precise  and  oo- 
bereot  system.;  unless  we  except  that  of  Epieurus,  who  purchased  consistency, 
method,  and  iperspicuity  too  deady  by  the  sacrifice  of  truth,  and  by  narrowing 
ind  bwering  his  views  of  human  nature,  so  as  to  enfeeble*  if  not  extinguish,  au 
the  vigorous  motives  to  arduous  virtue.** 

A  notice  of  the  ethics  of  the  schoolmen  comes  next,  and  opens 
as  Collows: — 

■*  An  mterval  of  a  thousand  years  elapsed  between  the  close  of  ancient  and 
the  rise  of  modem  philosophv;  the  most  unexplored,  yet  not  the  least  instruc- 
tive, portion  of  the  history  of  European  opinion.  In  that  period  the  sources  of 
the  institotioDs,  the  manners,  the  characteristic  distinctions  of  modem  nations, 
have  been  traced  by  a  series  of  philosophical  inquirers,  from  Montesquieu  to  Hal-  ' 
hun;  and  there  also,  it  may  be  added,  more  than  among  the  ancients,  are  the 
well-springs  of  onr  speculative  doctrines  and  controversies.  Far  from  being  in- 
active, the  hmnan  mind,  during  that  period  of  exa^erated  darkness,  produced 
discoveries  in  science,  inventions  in  art,  and  contrivances  in  government,  some 
of  which,  perhaps,  were  rather  favoured  than  hindered  by  the  disorders  of  society, 
and  by  the  tvnlight  in  which  men  and  things  were  seen.  Had  Boethius,  the 
last  of  the  ancients,  foreseen,  that,  within  two  centuries  of  his  death,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Britain,  then  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  barbaric  invasion,  a  chief  of 
one  of  the  fiercest  tribes  of  barbarians  should  translate  into  the  jarfifon  of  his  free- 
bootem  the  work  on  Tke  Consolations  of  Philosophy,  of  which  the  compositioQ 
had  soothed  the  crael  imprisonment  of  the  philosophic  Roman  himself,  he  must, 
even  amidst  his  sufieriags,  have  derived  some  gratification  from  such  an  assu- 
rance of  the  recovery  of  mankind  from  ferocity  and  ignorance.  But,  had  be  been 
alkwed  to  revisit  the  earth  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  with  what 
wonder  and  delight  might  he  have  contemplated  the  new  and  fairer  order  which 
was  beginning  to  diselese  its  beauty,  and  to  promise  more  than  it  revealed !  He 
weold  have  seen  personal  slavery  nearly  extinfiroished,  and  women,  first  released 
from  Oriental  imprisonment  by  the  Greeks,  and  raised  to  a  higher  dignity  among 
the  Bomana,  at  length  fast  approaching  to  due  equality — two  revolutions  the 
most  sigml  and  beneficial  since  the  dawn  of  civilization.  He  would  have  seen 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder,  which  for  ever  guarded  civilissed  society  against 
baiteians,  while  it  transferred  military  strength  from  the  few  to  the  man^;  of 
paper  and  printing^,  which  rendered  a  second  destruction  of  the  repositories  of 
knowledge  impossible,  as  well  as  opened  a  way  by  which  it  was  to  be  finally  ac- 
cesrible  to  all  mankind;  of  the  compass,  by  means  of  which  navigation  had  as- 
certained the  form  of  the  planet,  ana  laid  open  a  new  continent  more  extensive 
than  his  world.  If  he  had  turned  to  civil  institutions,  he  mic^it  have  learned 
that  some  nations  had  preserved  an  ancient  and  seemingly  rode  mode  of  legal 
proceeding,  which  threw  into  the  hands  of  the  majority  of  men  a  far  larger  share 
of  judicial  power  than  was  enjoyed  by  them  in  any  ancient  democrac^r.  He 
vpouU  have  seen  every  where  the  remains  of  that  principle  of  representation,  the 
f  lory  cf  the  Teutonic  race,  by  which  popular  government,  anciently  imprisoned 
m  cities,  became  capable  of  lieing  strengthened  by  its  extension  over  vast  coun- 
tries, to  which  experience  cannot  even  now  assign  any  limits ;  and  which,  in 
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tiiiMs  Btill  di0%nt,  was  to  exhiUt,  in  the  newl^  diaoovvred  eontueiit,  a  repdAi- 
can  eoofedency,  likely  to  aarpaaa  the  Macedontaa  and  Roaoan  empirea  in  estent* 
greatness,  and  duration,  but  ^oriously  founded  on  the  equal  rights,  not,  like 
them,  on  the^uaiversal  subjection,  of  mankind.  In  one  respect,  indeed,  be  migffat 
have  lamented  that  the  race  of  man  bad  made  a  really  retrograde  movement; 
that  they  had  lost  the  liberty  of  philosophizing;  that  the  open  exercise  of  their 
highest  Acuities  was  interdicted.  But  he  might  also  have  {perceived  that  this 
nant  evil  bad  received  a  mortal  wound  from  Luther;  who^  in  his  warfine  acainet 
Kome,  had  struck  a  blow  against  all  human  authority,  and  mnconseioody  dis- 
closed to  mankind  that  they  were  entitled,  or  rather  bound,  to  form  and  utter 
their  own  opinions,  and,  most  of  all,  on  the  most  deeply  interesting  subjects;  hr^ 
although  this  most  fruitful  of  moral  truths  was  not  yet  so  released  from  its  com- 
tiination  with  the  wars  and  passions  of  the  age  as  "to  assume  a  distinct  and  visi- 
bie  form,  its  action  was  already  disooverabfe  in  the  divisions  among  the  re- 
ibisneis,  and  in  the  fears  and  struggles  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical  oppressws. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  and  the  courts  of  Paris,  Madrid,  and  Rome,  had,  befi>re 
that  time,  foreboded  the  emancipation  of  reason.'*. 

Having  reached  modern  ethics,  he  begins  with  Hobbes.  His 
character  of  the  philosopher  of  Malmesbury  opens  thus:-* 

**  Thomas  Hobbes,  o£  Malmesbury,  may  be  numbered  among  those  eminent 
persons  bom  in  the  Utter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  gave  a  new  charac- 
ter to  European  .philosophy  in  the  succeeding  age.  He  was  one  of  the  late 
writers  and  late  learners.  It  w|ui  not  till  he  was  nearly  thirty  that  he  supplied 
the  deists  of  bis  early  education,  by  classical  studies  so  successfully  prosecuted, 
that  he  wrote  well  in  the  Lsttin,  then  used  by  his  scientific  contemporariea ;  and 
made  such  proficiency  in  Greek  as,  in  his  earliest  work,  the  translation  of  Thu- 
cydides,  published  when  he  was  forty,  to  afiford  a  specimen  of  a  version  still  va- 
lued for  its  remarkable  fidelity ;  though  written  with  a  stiffness  and  constraint 
very  opposite  to  the  masterly  fiicility  of  his  original  compositbna  It  was  after 
forty  that  he  learned  the  first  rudiments  of  geometry  (so  miserably  defective  was 
his  education ;)  but  yielding  to  the  paradoxical  disposition  apt  to  infect  those  who 
begin  to  learn  after  the  natural  age  of  commencement,  he  exnoeed  himself  by 
absurd  controversies  with  the  masters  of  a  science  which  looks  uown  with  soom 
on  the  sophist  A  considerable  portion  of  his  mature  age  was  passed  on  the 
Continent,  where  he  travelled  as  tutor  to  two  successive  Earls  of  I)evonsbire;  a 
family  wiUi  whom  he  seems  to  have  passed  nearly  half  a  century  of  his  long 
lifb.  In  France  his  reputation,  founded,  at  that  time,  solely  on  personal  inter- 
course, became  so  great,  that  his  observations  on  the  MedilaHong  of  Descartes 
were  published  in  Sie  works  of  that  philosopher,  together  with  those  of  Gassendi 
and  Arnauld.  It  was  about  his  sixtieth  year  that  he  began  to  publish  those  phi- 
losophical writings  which  contain  his  peculiar  opinions ;  which  set  the  under- 
derstanding[  of  Europe  into  general  motion,  and  stirred  up  controversies  among 
metaphysicians  and  moralists,  not  even  yet  determined.  At  the  age  of  eighty- 
seven  he  had  the  boldness  to  publish  metrical  versions  of  the  Iliad  and  Od^uey, 
which  the  greatness  of  his  name,  and  the  singularity  of  the  undertaking,  still 
render  objects  of  curiosity,  if  not  of  criticism,  lie  owed  his  influence  to  various 
causes;  at  the  head  of  which  may  be  placed  that  geuius  for  system,  which, 
Ihoujyrh  it  cramps  the  growth  of  knowledge,  perhaps,  finally  atones  for  that  mis- 
chief by  the  zeal  and  activity  which  it  rouses  among  followers  and  opponents^ 
who  discover  truth  by  accident,  when  in  pursuit  of  weapons  for  their  war&re.*' 

No  extract  within  the  compass  of  these  pages  would  give  a  just 
idea  of  the  expositions  which  he  gives,  and  the  remarks  which  he 
subjoins  in  refutation  of  the  principles,  political  and  moral,  taught 
by  that  moat  ingenious  of  dogmatists.  The  following  are  a  few 
passages  from  the  characters  which  he  has  drawn  of  other  ethical 
writers  down  to  his  own  contemporaries  and  friends: — 
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r.— «*  Lord  Shaftesbary,  the  anthor  of  the  CftonKterifftet,  wu  the 

lof  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  cieated  Earl  of  Sbafteabair,  one  of  the 

r  gprita  of  the  English  nation,  whose  vices,  the  bitter  fniits  ef  the  inseco- 

2  of  a  troobkras  time,  soeceeded  by  the  oormpting  habits  of  an  ineonsUnt»  ve* 
and  profligate  coort,  ha?e  led  an  on^tefol  posterity  te  overlook  his  wisdom, 
and  dinnteresled  peraeveranee}  in  obtainmg  f&t  the  English  nation  the  nnspeak- 
aUe  benefits  of  the  habeas  oorpos  act  The  ibrtane  of  the  CibrsctertfCtct  has 
been  singnlar.  For  a  time  the  work  was  admired  more  undistbguishingly  than  its 
literary  character  warrants.  In  the  socceedinj^  period  it  was  justly  criticised, 
bot  loo  severely  condemned.  Of  kte,  mote  nnjustly  than  in  eitftier  of  the  former 
casei^  it  has  been  general! v  neglected..  It  seemed  to  have  the  power  of  changing 
the  temper  of  its  criticsi  ft  provoked  the  amiable  Berkeley  to  a  harshness  e^yally 
unwonted  and  unwarranted ;  while  it  softened  the  niggled  Waaburton  so  far  as  to 
diipose  the  fierce  yet  not  allsgether  nngeneroos  poleraie  to  praise  an  enemy  ia 
the  weif  heat  of  conflict 

'^Leibnitx,  the  most  celebrated  of  continental  philosopbers^  warmly  applauded 
tke-CkarmeterUHct^  and,  (whafr  was  a  more  certain  proof  of  admirationj)  thoagb 
It  an  advanced  age,  criticised  that  work  minutely.  Le  Clerc,  who  had  assisted 
tfae-studies^of  the  author,  contributed  to  spread  its  reputation  by  his  Jbtfrnof^  then 
the  most  popular  in  Europe.  Loeke  is  said  to  have  aided  in  his  education^  pro* 
bably  rather  by  counsel  than  by  tuition.  The  author  had  indeed  beendriven-froor 
the  regular  studies  of  his  country  l^  the  insults  with  which  he  was  k)sded  at 
WioeheBter  school,  when  he  was-  ool^  twelve  years-  old,  immediately  after  the 
death  of  his  grandikther;  a  chmoe  of  time  which  seemed  not  so*  much  to  indicate 
an|^  against  the  faults  of  a  great  man,  as  triumph  over  the  principles  of  liberty, 
which  seemed  ai  that  time  to  have  fiillen  for  ever.  He  gave  a  genuine  proof  of 
respect  Ibr  freedom  of  thought,  by  preventing  the  expulsion  from  Holland  of  BaylOr 
(with  whom  he  difiers  in  everv  moral,,  political,. and,  it  may  be  truly  added,,  reli- 
gious opinion,)  when,  it  must  be  owned,  the  right  of  aiylnm  was,  iikstrict  justice, 
forfeited  bv  the  secret  services  which  the  philosopher  had  rendered  to  the  enen\y 
of  Holland  and  of  Europa  In  the  small  part  of  his  short  life,  whish  premature 
infirmities  allowed  him  to  apply  to  public  affiiira,  he  oo-operated  xealously  with  the 
friends  of  freedom ;  but,  as  became  a  moral  philosopher,  he  supported,. even  against 
them,  a  law  to  allow  those  who  were  accused  of  treason  to  make  their  defence 
by  counsel,  although  the  patties  first  to  benefit  from  this  act  of  imperfect  justice 
were  conspirators  to  assasunate  King  William,  and  to  rc-enslave  their  country. 
Qu  that  occasion  it  is  well  known  with  what  admirable  quicknoss  he  took  advan- 
tage of  the  embarrassment  which  seized  him  when  he  arose  to  address  the  House 
of  Commons.  *  If  I,'  said  he,  *  who  rise  only  to  give  my  opinion  on  this  bill,  am 
so  confounded  that  I  cannot  say  what  I  intended,  what  must  the  condition  of  that 
man  be,  who,  without  amistaiiee^  is  pleading  for  his  own  life !'  He  was  tbo  friend 
of  Lonl  Sonersv  and  the  tribute  paid  to  his  personal  cbaraeter  by  Warborton, 
who  knew  nnanj  of  his  contemporaries  and  some  of  his  friends,  may  be  considered 
as  evidence  of  its  excellence. 

"Hie fine  genius  and  generous  spirit  shine  through  his  writings;  but  their 
Ivtre  in  often  dimmed  W  peculiarities,  and,  it  must  be  said,  by  afiectatioos, 
which,  originating  in  local,  temporary,  or  even  personal  circumstances,  are  par- 
ticularly ntal  to  the  permanence  of  mme.  There  is  often  a  charm  in  the  e^ 
tism  of  an  arUees  writer  or  of  an  actor  in  great  scenes;  bat  other  laws  are  im- 
poeed  on  the  literary  artist  Lord  Shafleebury,.  instead  of  hiding  himself  behind 
bis  work,  stands  forward,  with  too  frequent  marks  of  self-complacency,  as  a  m^ 
Ueman  of  polished  manners,  with  a  mind  adorned  by  the  fine  arts^  and  instructed 
by  ancient  philosophy ;  shrinking  with  a  somewhat  effeminate  ftstidiousness  from 
the  clamour  and  prejudices  of  the  multitode,  whom  he  neither  deigns  to  conci- 
liate nor  puts  forth  his  strength  to  subdue.  The  enmity  of  the  majority  of  church- 
men to  the  government  established  at  the  Revolution  was  calculated  to  fill  his 
mind  with  angry  feelings;  which  overflow  too  often,  if  not  upon  Christianity  itself, 
yet  upon  representations  of  it,  closely  intertwined  with  those  religious  feelinffs  to 
wiiich,  in  other  forms,  hie  own  philosophy  ascribes  surpassing  worth.  His  smaliand 
occasional  writings,  of  which  the  main  fault  is  the  want  of  an  object  or  a  plan, 
have  Boaoy  passages  remarkable  for  the  utmost  beauty  and  harmony  of  language. 
Had  he  imbibed  the  simplicity  as  well  as  copied  the  expressmn  and  cadence  o£ 
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Ibe  greater  ancient&rlle  wbuld  have  done  more  justice  to  hte  genhn;  and  hw- 
worJifl^  like  theirs,  would  have  been  preserved  by  that  qoality,  witbovt  wfaieh 
hut  a  very  few  writings,  of  whatever  mental  po^er,  have  long  survived  their 
writers.  Chrace  belongs  only  to  natural  movements;  and  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Bot- 
withstandinff  the  frequent  beauty  of  his  thoughts  and  language,  has  rarely  at« 
tained  it  He  is  unfortunately  prone  to  pleasantry,  which  is  obstinately  averse 
ffom  constraint,  and  which  he  had  no- interest  in  raising  to  be  the  test  of  truth. 
His  afiectation  of  liveliness  as  a^man  of  the  world,  tempts  htm  sometimes  to  over- 
step the  indistinct  boundaries  which  separate  familiarity  from  vulgarity.  Of  his 
two  more  considerable  writings,  the  Mandigts,  on  which  he  evidently  most  vft« 
lued  himself,  and  which  is  spoken  of  by  Leihnitz  with  enthusiasm,  is  by  no  means 
the  happiest ;  yet  perhaps  there  is  scarcely  any  composition  in  our  language  more 
lo^  in  its  mend  and  religious  sentimentsi  and  more  exquisitely  elegant  and  mu- 
sical in  its  diction,  than  the  Platmiic  representation  of  the  scale  of  beauty  and  love 
in  the  speech  to  Palemon  near  the  close  of  the  firat  part  Many  passages  mi^bt 
be  quoted,  which,  in  some  measure,  justify  the  enthusiasm  of  the  septuaffenanan 
geometer.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be  concealed  that,  as  a  whole,  it  is  heavy  and  languid. 
It  is  a  modern  antique.  The  Dialogues  of  Plato  are  often  very  lively  representa- 
tions of  conversations  which  might  take  place  daily  at  a  great  univereity,  full,  like 
Athens,  of  rival  professora  and  eajfer  disciples, — between  men  of  various  charae-^ 
ter  and  great  fame,  as  well  as  ability.  Socrates  runs  through  them  alL  His  great 
ahilitiesi  bis  still  mere  venerable  virtues,  his  cruel  fate,  especially  when  ioined  to 
his  very  characteristic  peculiarities, — ^to  his  grave  humour,  to  his  homely  sense, 
to  his  assumed  humility,  to  the  honest  slyness  with  which  he  ensnared  the  So- 
phists, and  to  the  intrepidity  with  which  he  dragged  them  to  justice,  gave  unity 
and  dramatic  interest  to  these  dialogues  as  a  whole.  But  Lord  Shaftesbury*8  di- 
alogue is  between  fictitious  personages,  and  in  a  tone  at  utter  variance  with  Eng- 
lish conversation.  He  had  great  power  of  thought  and  command  over  words. 
But  he  had  no  talent  for  inventing  character  and  bestowing  life  on  it  The  Inquu 
vfconcernmg  Virtue  is  nearly  exempt  fl'om  the  faulty  peculiarities  of  the  author ; 
the  method  is  perfect,  the  reasoning  just,  the  style  precise  and  clear.  The  writer 
has  no  purpose  but  that  of  honestly  proving  his  principles;  he  himself  altogether 
disappeara;:and  he  is  intent  only  on  earnestly  enforcing  what  he  truly,  conscien- 
tiously, and  reasonably  believes.  Hence  the  charm  of  simplicity  is  revived  in 
this  production,  which  is  unquestionably  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first  rank  of 
English  tracts  on  moral  philosophy. 

I^raiirrz. — ^*  There  is  a  singular  contrast  between  the  form  of  Leibnitz's  wri- 
tings  and  the  character  of  his  mind.  The  latter  was  systematical,  even  to  ex- 
cess. It  was  the  vice  of  his  prodigious  intellect,  on  every  subject  of  science 
where  it  was  sot  bound  by  geometrical  chains,  to  confine  his  view  to  those  most 
l^eneral  principles,  so  well  called  by  Bacon  *  merely  notional;*  which  render  it, 
mdeed,  easy  to  build  a  system,  but  only  because  they  may  be  alike  adapted  to 
every  state  of  appearances,  and  become  thereby  really  inapplicable  to  any. 
Though  his  gemus  was  thus  naturally  turned  to  system,  his  writings  were,  gene- 
rallv,  occasional  and  miscellaneous.  The  fraffinents  of  his  doctrines  are  scattered 
in  Reviews ;  or  over  a  voluminous  Literary  Correspondence ;  or  in  the  Prefaces 
a!Sd  Introductions  te  those  compilations  to  which  this  ^eat  philosopher  was 
obli^  by  bis  situation  to  descend.  This  defective  and  disorderly  mode  of  pub- 
lication arose  partly  from  the  jars  between  business  and  study,  inevitable  in  his 
course  of  life;  but  probably  yet  more  from  the  nature  of  his  system,  whidi,  while 
it  widely  deviates  from  the  most  general  principles  of  former  philosophers,  is 
ready  to  embrace  their  particular  doctrines  under  its  own  generalities,  and  thus 
te  reconcile  them  to  each  other,  as  well  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  popular  or 
established  opinions,  and  compromise  with  them,  according  to  his  favourite  and 
eft-repeated  maxim,  *  that  most  received  doctrines  are  cajole  of  a  good  sense  ;' 
by  which  lost  words  our  philosopher  meant,  a  sense  reconcileable  with  his  own 
principles.  Partial  and  occasional  exhibitions  of  these  principles  suited  better 
that  constant  negotiation  with  opinions,  establishments,  and  prejudices,  to  which 
extreme  generalities  are  well  adapted,  than  a  full  and  methodical  statement  of 
the  whole  at  once.  It  is  the  lot  of  every  philosopher  who  attempte  to  make  his 
principles  extremely  flexible,  that  they  become  like  those  tools  which  bend  so 
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euily  as  t»  penetmte  nothiiig.  Yet  his  manner  of  poUicalkm  periwpe  led  him 
to  tkioae  wide  mtoitioDs,  as  comprehensive  as  those  of  Bacon,  of  which  he  ex* 
picswd  the  result  as  hnedj  and  pithily  as  Hobbes.  The  fragment  which  con- 
tains loB  ethical  principles  is  the  preface  to  a  collection  of  documents  illostrative 
of  the  inteniational  law,  published  at  Hanover  in  1008;  to  which  he  often  re- 
fymd  ss  his  standard  afterwards,  especially  when  he  speaks  of  Lord  Shaftesbu- 
ry, or  of  the  controversy  between  the  two  ereat  theologians  of  France.  '  Right,* 
nyshe,  'is  moral  power:  obligation  moral  necessity.*  By  morale  I  underwood 
what  with  a  good  man  prevails  as  much  as  if  it  were  physical.  A  good  man  is 
he  who  loves  all  men  as  &r  as  reason  allows.' 

IteRKiBiBV. — ^''This  great  metaphysician  was  so  litDe  a  moialist,  that  it  r^ 
qoires  the  attraction  eihm  name  to  excuse  its  introduction  here.  His  Thearff  of 
Vtiion  contains  a  great  discovery  in  mental  philosophy.  His  immaterialism  is 
chiefly  valuable  as  a  toucb-stone  of  metaphysical  sagacity;  showing  those  to  be 
tJli^getbec  without  it,  who,  like  Johnson  and  Beattie,  believed  that  his  qiecula- 
tions  were  sceptical ;  that  they  implied  any  distrust  in  the  senses,  or  that  they 
had  the  smallest  tendency  to  disturb  reasoning  or  alter  conduct  Ancient  learn- 
isg,  exact  science,  pdisbed  society,  modem  literature,  and  the  fine  arts,  contri- 
buted to  adorn  and  enrich  the  mind  of  this  accomplished  man.  All  his  contem- 
pocaries  agreed  with  the  satirist  in  ascribing 

*To  fiefkeley  evety  virtue  under  heaven,' 

Adverse  &cUons  and  hostile  wits  concurred  only  in  loving,  admiring,  and  con- 
tributing to  advance  him.  The  severe  sense  of  Swift  endured  his  visioos ;  toe 
modest  Addison  endeavoured  to  reconcile  Clarke  to  his  ambitious  speculations. 
His  character  converted  the  satire  of  Pope  into  fervid  praise.  Even  the  discern- 
ing, fiotidious,  and  turbulent  Atterbury  said,  after  an  interview  with  him,  'So 
much  understanding,  so  much  knowledge,  so  much  innocence,  and  such  humili- 
ty, I  did  not  think  had  been  the  portion  of  any  but  angels,  till  I  saw  this  gentle- 
man.' Laid  Bathurst  told  noe,  that  the  members  of  the  Scriblerus  Club  being 
met  at  his  house  at  dinner,  they  agreed  to  rally  Berkeley,  who  was  also  his 
guest,  on  his  scheme  at  Bermudas;  Berkeley,  having  listened  to  the  many  lively 
diings  tii^  had  to  say,  begged  to  be  heard  in  his  torn,  and  displayed  bis  plan 
woth  such  an  astonishing  and  animating  force  of  eloqueace  and  enthusiasm,  that 
they  were  struck  dumb,  and,  after  some  pause,  rose  all  up  together,  with  ear- 
nestness exclaiming,  *  Let  us  set  out  with  him  immediately.**  ft  was  when  thus 
beloved  and  celebrated,  that  he  conceived,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  the  design  of 
devoting  his  life  to  reclaim  and  convert  the  natives  of  North  America ;  ami  he 
employed  as  much  influence  and  solicitation  as  common  men  do  for  their  most 
pri»d  objects,  in  obtaining  leave  to  resign  his  dignities  and  revenues,  to  quit  his 
accomnlished  and  afieetionate  friends,  and  to  bury  himself  in  what  must  have 
seemed  an  intellectual  desert  After  four  years'  residence  at  Newport  in  Rhode 
Idand,  he  was  compelled,  by  the  reftisal  of  government  to  furnish  him  with  fiinds 
for  his  coUege,  to  forego  bis  work  of  heroic,  or  rather  godlike,  benevolence; 
though  not  without  some  consoling  forethought  of  the  &tiuie  of  the  coutiy 
where  he  had  sojourned. 

'  Westward  the  oouise  of  empire  takes  its  way. 

The  first  four  acts  already  past; 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  druna  with  the  day. 
Tin's  HOBLXST  onssaure  is  its  utST.' 

*«Tht0  disappointed  in  bis  ambition  of  keeping  a  school  for  savage  children,  at 
a  salary  of  a  hundred  pounds  by  the  year,  he  was  received,  on  his  return,  with 
open  arms  by  the  philosophical  queen,  at  whose  metapbysical  pf  rties  he  made 
one  with  Sherlocl^  who,  as  well  as  Smallridge,  was  his  supporter,  and  witii 
Hoadley,  who,  following  Clarke,  was  his  antagonist  By  her  influence  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  It  is  one  of  his  highest  boasts,  that  though  of  English 
extractioD,  he  was^  a  true  Irishman,  and  the  first  eminent  Protestant,  after  the 

*  Warton  on  Pope. 
18 
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unhappy  contest  at  the  Revolution,  who  avowed  his  love  for  all  his  countrymem 
He  asked,  *  Whether  their  habitations  and  furniture  were  not  more  sordid  than 
those  of  the  savage  Americans  ?     Whether  a  scheme  for  the  welfare  of  this  na^ 
tion  shovld  not  take  in  the  whole  inhabitants?  and  whether  it  was  a  vain  attemnt 
to  project  the  flourishing  of  our  Protestant  gentry^  exclusive  of  the  InUk  <^tne 
natives?^    He  proceeds  to  promote  the  reformation  suggested  in  this  preniant 
question  hj  a  series  of  queries,  intimating,  with  the  utmost  skill  and  addressy 
every  reason  that  proves  the  necessity,  and  the  safety,  and  the  wisest  mode  of 
adopting  his  suggestion.    He  contributed,  by  a  truly  Christian  address  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  bis  diocess,  to  their  perfect  quiet,  dusing  the  lebellion  <^ 
1745;  and  soon  after  published  a  letter  to  the  clergy  of  that  persuasion,  beseech- 
ing them  to  inculcate  industry  among  their  flocks,  for  which  he  received  their 
thanks.    He  tells  them  that  it  was  a  saying  among  the  negro  slaves,  *lf  negro 
were  not  negrOf  Irishman  would  be  negroJ    It  is  difficult  to  read  these  prooS  of 
benevolence  and  foresight  without  emotion,  at  the  moment  wheurafler  a  lapse  of 
near  a  century,  his  suggestions  have  been  at  length,  at  the  close  of  a  struggle  of 
twenty-five  years,  ado^led,^  by  the  admission  of  the  whole  Irish  nation  to  we  pri- 
vileges of  the  British  constitution.    The  patriotism  of  Berkeley  was  not,,  like 
that  of  Swifl,  tainted  by  disappointed  ambition ;  nor  was  it,  like  Swift's,  confined 
to  a  colony  of  English  Protestants.    Perhaps  the  querist  contains  more  hints, 
then  original,  still  unapplied  in  legislation  and  political  economy,  than  are  to  be 
found  in  any  equal  space.    From  the  writings  of  his  advanced  years,  when  he 
chose  a  medical  tract  to  be  the  vehicle  of  his  philosophical  reflections,  though  it 
cannot  be  said  that  he  relinquished  his  early  opinions,  it  is  at  least  apparent  that 
his  mind  had  received  a  new  bent,  and  was  habitually  turned  from  reasoning  to- 
wards contemplation.    His  immaterialism,  indeed,  modestly  appears,,  but  only  to 
purify  and  elevate  our  thoughts,  and  to  fix  them  on  mind,-  the  paramount  and 
primeval  principle  of  all  things.  ^Perhapsy'  says  he,  *the  truth  about  innate  ideas 
may  be,  that  there  are  properly  na  ideas  or  passive  objects  in  the  mind  but  what 
are  derived  from  sense,  but  that  there  are  also,  besides  these,  her  own  acta  and 
operations :  such  are  notions ; '  a  statement  which  seems  once  more  to  admit  ge- 
neral conceptions,  and  which  might  have  served,  as  well  as  the  parallel  passage 
of  Leibnitz,  as  the  basis  of  the  modern  philosophy  of  Germany.  From  these  com- 
positions of  his  old  age,  he  appears  then  to  have  recurred  with  fondness  to  Plato 
and  the  later  Platouists ;  writers,  from  whose  mere  reasonings  an  intellect  so 
acute  could  hardly  hope  for  an  argumentative  satisfaction  of  all  its  difficulties, 
and  whom  he  probably  rather  studied  as  a  means  of  inuring  his  mind  to  objects 
beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,  and  of  attaching  it,  through  freauent  medita- 
tion, to  that  perfect  and  transcendent  goodness,  to  which  his  moral  feelings  al- 
ways pointed,  and  which  they  incessantly  strove  to  grasp.    His  mind,  enlarging 
as  it  rose,  at  length  receives  every  theist,  however  imperfect  his  belief,  to  a  com- 
munion in  its  philosophical  piety.    '  Truth,*  he  beautifully  concludes^ '  is  the  cry 
of  all,  but  the  game  of  a  few.    Certainly,  where  it  is  the  chief  passion,  it  does 
not  give  way  to  vulgar  cares,  nor  is  it  contented  with  a  little  ardour  in  the  early 
time  of  life;  active,  perhaps,  to  pursue,  but  not  so  fit  to  weigh  and  revise.    Ha 
that  would  make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge,  must  dedicate  his  age  as  well  as 
youth,  the  latter  growth  as  well  as  first  fruits,  at  the  altar  of  truth.*    So  did^ 
Berkeley,  and  such  were  almost  his  latest  words.** 

Hi  *  *  *  *  **  * 

HvME. — **  The  life  of  Mr.  Hume,  written  by  himself,  is  remarkable  above  most, 
if  not  all  writings,  of  that  sort,  for  hitting  the  degree  of  interest  between  cold- 
ness and  egotism  which  becomes  a  modest  man  in  speaking  of  his  private  history. 
Few  writers,  whose  opinions  were  so  obnoxious,  have  more  perfectly  escaped 
every  personal  imputation.  Very  few  men  of  so  calm  a  character  have  been  so 
warmly  beloved.  That  he  approached  to  the  character  of  a  perfectly  good  and 
wise  man  is  an  affectionate  exaggeration,  for  which  his  friend  Dr.  Smith,  in  the 
first  moments  of  his  sorrow,  may  well  be  excused.  But  such  a  praise  can  never 
be  earned  without  passing  through  either  of  the  extremes  of  fortune ;  without 
standing  the  test  of  temptations,  dangers,  and  sacrifices.  It  may  be  said  with 
truth,  that  the  private  character  of  Mr.  Hume  exhibited  all  the  virtues- which  a 
man  of  reputable  station,  under  a  mild  government,  in  the  quiet  times  of  a  civi- 
lized country,  has  often  the  opportunity  to  practise.    He  showed  no  want  of  the 
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qoalitjes  which  fit  men  for  more  severe  trials.  Tfaoogfa  othen  had  warmer  afiee- 
tiona,  DO  man  was  a  kinder  relation,  a  more  unwearied  friend,  or  more  free  from 
meanness  and  malice.  His  character  was  so  simple,  that  he  did  not  even  afi^ 
modesty;  hot  neither  his  friendships  nor  his  denortment  were  chan^  by  a  fiune 
which  filled  all  Earope.  His  good  nature,  his  plain  manners,  and  his  active  kind- 
ness^ procured  him  at  Paris  the  enviable  name  of  the  good  DaoH  fVom  a  socie^^ 
not  BO  alive  to  goodness  as  withont  reason  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  the  qualities 
of  a  celebrated  man.  His  whole  character  is  &ithfull;^  and  touchingly  represent- 
ed in  the  story  of  La  Roche,  where  Mr.  Mackenzie,  without  concealing  Mr. 
Home's  opinions,  brings  htm  into  contact  with  scenes  of  tender  piety,  and  yet  pre- 
serves the  interest  inspired  by  genuine  and  unalloyed,  though  moderated,  feelings 
and  afiections.  The  amiable  and  venerable  patriarch  of  Sx>ttish  literature  was 
averse  from  the  opini(»s  of  the  philosopher  on  whom  he  has  composed  this  best 
nanegyric  He  tells  us  that  he  read  the  manuscript  to  l^r.  Smith,  who  declared 
he  did  not  fbad  a  syllable  to  object  to ;  but  added,  with  his  characteristic  absence 
of  mind,  that  he  was  surprised  he  had  never  heard  of  the  anecdoto  before.  So 
lively  was  the  delineation,  thus  sanctioned  bv  the  most  natural  of  all  testimonies. 
Mr.  Mackenzie  indulges  his  own  religious  reelings  by  modestly  intimating  that 
Br.  Smith's  answer  seemed  to  justify  the  last  woi^s  of  the  tale,  *  that  there  were 
moments  when  the  philosopher  recalled  to  his  mind  the  venerable  figure  of  the 
good  La  Roche,  and  wished  that  he  had  never  doubted.*  To  those  who  are  stran- 
gers to  the  seductions  of  paradox,  to  the  intoxication  of  fame,  and  to  the  bewitch- 
ment of  prohibited  opinions,  it  must  be  unaccountable,  that  he  who  revered  bene- 
volence should,  without  apparent  regret,  cease  to  see  it  on  the  throne  of  the  uni- 
verse. It  is  a  matter  of  wonder  that  his  habitual  esteem  for  every  fragment  and 
shadow  of  moral  excellence  should  not  lead  him  to  envy  those  who  contemplated 
its  perfection  in  that  living  and  paternal  character  which  gives  it  a  power  over  the 
human  heart 

''On  the  other  hand,  if  we  had  no  experience  of  the  power  of  opposite  opi- 
nions in  producing  irreconcilable  animosities,  we  might  have  hoped  that  those 
who  retained  such  high  privileges  would  have  looked  with  more  compassion  than 
dislike  on  a  virtuous  man  who  had  lost  them.  In  such  cases  it  is  too  little  re- 
membered that  repugnance  to  hypocrisy,  and  impatience  of  long  concealment, 
are  the  qualities  of  the  best  formed  minds;  and  that,  if  the  publication  of  some 
doctrines  proves  often  painful  and  mischievous,  the  habitual  suppression  of  opinion 
is  injurious  to  reason,  and  very  dangerous  to  sincerity.  Practical  questions  thus 
arise,  so  difficult  and  perplexm^,  that  their  determination  generally  depends  on 
the  boldness  or  timidity  of  t^e  mdividual,— on  his  tenderness  for  the  feeling  of 
the  good,  or  his  greater  reverence  for  the  free  exercise  of  reason.  The  time  is 
not  yet  come  when  the  noble  maxim  of  Plato,  'that  every  ^ul  is  unwtUvngly  de- 
prived of  truth,*  will  be  practically  and  heartily  applied  by  men  to  the  honest  op- 
ponents who  differ  from  them  most  widely. 

"  In  his  twentyHBOventh  year  be  published  at  London  the  Treatise  of  Human 
Nature,  the  first  systematic  attack  on  all  the  principles  of  knowledge  and  belief, 
and  the  most  ibrmidable,  if  universal  scepticism  could  ever  be  more  than  a  mere 
exercise  of  ingenuity.  This  memorable  work  was  reviewed  in  a  journal  of  that 
time,  in  a  criticism  not  distinguished  by  ability,  which  affects  to  represent  the 
style  of  a  very  clear  writer  as  unintelligible—sometimes  from  a  purpose  to  in- 
sult, bat  oftener  from  sheer  dulness — which  is  unaccountably  silent  respecting 
the  coosequences  of  a  sceptical  system,  and  which  concludes  with  a  prophecy  so 
much  at  variance  with  the  general  tone  of  the  article,  that  it  would  seem'  to  be 
added  by  a  different  hand.  '  It  bears  incontestable  marks  of  a  great  capacity,  of 
a  soaring  genius,  but  yoon^,  and  not  yet  thoroughly  practised.  Time  and  use 
may  ripen  these  qualities  in  the  author,  and  we  shall  probably  have  reason  to 
consider  this,  compared  with  his  later  productions,  in  the  same  light  as  we  view 
the  juvenile  works  of  Milton,  or  the  first  manner  of  Raphael.* 

"The  great  speculator  did  not,  in  this  work,  amuse  himself,  like  Bayle, 
with  dialectical  exercises,  which  only  inspire  a  disposition  towards  doubt,  by 
showing  in  detail  the  uncertainty  of  most  opinions.  He  aimed  at  proving,  not 
that  nothing  was  known,  but  tiiat  nothing  could  be  known,  from  the  structure  of 
the  understanding  to  demonstrate  that  we  are  doomed  for  ever  to  dwell  in  abeo- 
hte  and  universal  ignorance.    It  is  tfue  that  such  a  system  of  universal  scepti- 
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cum  can  never  be  more  than  an  intellectual  amusement,  an  exercise  of  sabtflty; 
of  which  the  only  use  is  to  check  dogmatism,  hot  which,  perhaps,  oflener  pco- 
yokes  and  produces  that  much  more  common  evil.  As  those  dictates  of  ezpe« 
rience  which  lOgulate  conduct  must  be  the  ol^ectB  of  belief  all  otgections  which 
attack  them  in  common  with  the  principles  of  reasoning .  must  be  utterly  ine& 
fectuak  Whatever  attaclcs  every  principle  of  belief,  can  destroy  none.  As  lon^ 
as  the  foundations  of  knowledge  are  allowed  to  remain  on  the  same  level  (be  it 
called  of  certainty  or  uncertainty)  with  the  maxims  of  life,  the  whole  system  of 
human  conviction  must  continue  undisturbed.  When  the  sceptic  boasts (x  having 
involved  the  resulti  of  experience  and  the  elements  of  geometry  in  the  same  rain 
with  the  doctrines  of  religion  and  the  principles  of  philosophy,  he  may  be  an- 
swered that  no  dogmatist  ever  claimed  more  than  the  same  degree  of  certainty 
fbt  these  various  convictions  and  opinions;  and  that  his  scepticism,  therefiHre, 
leaves  them  in  the  relative  condition  in  which  it  found  them.  No  man  knew 
better,  or  owned  more  frankly,  than  Mr.  Hume,  that  to  this  answer  there  is  no 
serious  reply.  Universal  scepticism  involves  a  contradiction  in  terms.  Uis  a 
bdiefthat  there  can  be  no  belitf.  It  is  an  attempt  of  the  mind  to  act  without  its 
structure,  and  by  other  laws  than  those  to  which  its  nature  has  subiected  its  ope- 
rations^  To  reason  without  assenting  to  the  principles  on  which  reasoning  is 
founded,  is  not  unlike  an  eSbri  to  feel  without  nerves,  or  to  move  without  musclee. 
No  man  can  be  allowed  to  be  an  opponejU  in  reasoning  who  does  not.  set  out 
with  adfhiiting  aU  the  principles,  without  the  admission  of  which  it  is  impossible 
to  reason.  It  is,  indeed,  a  puerile,  nay,  in  the  eye  of  wisdom,  a  childish,  play,  to 
attempt  either  to  establish  or  to  confute  principles  by  argument,  which  every 
step  of  that  argument  must  pre8U]^)osc.  The  only  difference  between  the  two 
cases  is,  that  he  who  tries  to  prove  them  can  do  so  only  by  first  taking  them  for 
{^ranted;  and  that  he  who  attempts  to  impugn  them  ftilis  at  the  very  first  step 
mto  a  contradicUon  from  which  he  never  can  rise.'' 

DvoAfLD  Stewart.^-**  Manifold  are  the  discouragements  rising  up  at  every 
step  in  that  part  of  this  Dissertation  which  extends  to  very  recent  times.  No 
sooner  does  the  writer  escape  firom  the  angry  disputes  of  the  living,  than  he  may 
feel  his  mind  cKwded  by  the  name  of  a  departed  friend.  But  there  aro,  hap* 
pily,  men  whose  feme  is  brightened  by  free  discussion,  and  to  whose  memory  an 
appearanceof  belief  that  they  needed  tender  treatment  would  be  a  grosser  injury 
than  it  would  suffer  from  a  respectable  antagonist 

'*  Dugald  Stewart  was  the  eon  of  Br.  Matthew  Stewart^  Professor  of  Mathe- 
matics in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  a  station  immediately  before  filled  bv  Mac- 
laurin,  on  the  recommendation  of  Newton.  Hence  the  poet  spoke  of  *  the  phi- 
losophk;  sire  and  son.*  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and  he  heard  the  lec- 
tures of  Reid,  at  Glasgow.  He  was  early  associated  with  his  father  in  the  duties 
of  the  Mathematical  Professorship;  and  during  the  absence  of  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson 
as  secretary  to  the  Commissioners  sent  to  conclude  a  peace  with  North  America, 
he  occupied  the  chair  of  Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  appointed  to  the  Pro- 
fessorship on  the  resignation  of  Ferguson,  not  the  least  distinguished  among  the 
modem  itforalists  inclined  to  the  Stoical  school. 

**  This  cfffice,  filled  in  immediate  succession  by  Fergnson,  Stewart,  and  Brown, 
received  a  lustre  from  their  names,  which  it  owed  in  no  degree  to  its  modest  ex- 
terior or  its  limited  advantages;  and  was  rendered  by  them  the  highest  dignity  in 
the  humble  but  not  obscure  establishments  of  Scottish  literature.  The  lectures 
of  Mr.  Stewart,  tor  a  quarter  of  a  century,  rendered  it  famous  through  every 
country  where  the  light  of  reason  was  allowed  to  penetrate.  Perhaps  few  men 
ever  lived  who  po«ir^  into  the  breasts  of  youth  a  more  fervid  and  yet  reasonable 
love  of  liberty,  of  truth,  and  of  virtua  How  many  are  still  alive,  in  different 
countries,  and  in  every  rank  to  which  education  reaches,  who,  if  they  accurately 
examined  their  own  minds  and  lives,  would  not  ascribe  much  of  whatever  good- 
ness and  happiness  they  possess,  to  the  early  impressions  of  his  gentle  and  per- 
suasive eloquence!  He  lived  to  see  his  disciples  distinguished  among  the  lights 
and  ornaments  of  the  council  and  the  senate.  He  had  the  consolation  to  be  sure 
that  no  words  of  his  promoted  the  growth  of  an  impure  taste,  of  an  exclusive  pre- 
judice, of  a  malevolent  passion.    Without  derogation  from  his  writings,  it  may 
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be  BuA  that  his  disciples  were  among  hiB  best  varks.  He,  indeed,  who  may 
justly  be  said  to  have  caltivated  an  extent  of  mind  which  would  otherwise  have 
iain  barren,  and  to  have  contributed  to  raise  virtuous  diapoations  where  the  na- 
tural growth  might  have  been  useleaB  or  noxious,  is  not  leas  a  benefiictorof  man- 
kind, and  may  inditecilif  be  a  larger  oontributor  to  knowledge,  than  the  author 
of  great  works,  or  even  the  discoverer  of  important  truths.  The  system  of  con- 
veying scientific  instruction  to  a  large  audience  by  lectures^  from  which  the  Eng^ 
lisn  uoivenities  have  in  a  great  measure  departed,  raiders  bis  qualities  as  a  leo- 
turer  a  most  important  part  of  his  merit  in  a  Scottish  university  which  still  ad- 
heres to  the  genend  method  of  European  education.  Probably  no  modem  ever 
exceeded  him  in  that  species  of  eloqjBence  which  springs  from  sensibility  to  literary 
beauty  and  moral  excellence;  which  neither  obscures ecience  by  prodigal  oni»- 
ment,  nor  disturbs  the  serenity  of  patient  attention;  but,  though  it  rather  calms 
and  sooths  the  feelings,  yet  exalts  the  ffenius,  md  insensibly  inspires  a  reasona- 
ble enthusiasm  for  whatever  is  good  and  fair.*^ 

**  Few  write;rs  rise  with  more  grace  from  a  plain  ground-work  to  the  passages 
which  require  greater  animation  or  embellishment  He  gives  to  narrative,  ac- 
cording to  the  precept  of  Bacoo,  the  colour  of  the  time,  by  a  selection  of  happy 
expressions  from  original  writers.  Amonff  the  secret  arts  by  which  he  diffuses 
elegance  over  his  diction  may  be  remarked  the  skill  which,  by  deepening  or 
brightening  a  shade  in  a  secondary  term  by  opening  partial  or  preparatory  glimpses 
of  a  thought  to  be  afterwards  unfolded,  unobservedly  heightens  the  import  of  a 
word,  and  gives  it  a  new  meaning,  without  any  offence  against  old  use.  It  is  in 
this  manner  that  philosophical  originality  ma^r  be  reconcile  to  purity  and  stability 
of  speech,  that  we  may  avoid  new  terms,  which  are  the  easy  resource  of  the  un- 
skilfril  or  the  indolent,  and  often  a  characteristic  mark  of  writers  who  love  their 
language  too  little  to  feel  its  peculiar  excellences,  or  to  study  the  art  of  calling 
ferm  its  powers. 

**  He  reminds  us  not  unfrequently  of  the  character  givon  by  Cicero  to  one  of 
his  contemporaries,  *  who  expressed  refined  and  abstruse  thought  in  soft  and 
transparent  diction.'  His  writings  are  a  proof  that  the  mild  sentiments  have  their 
eloquence  as  well  as  the  vehement  passions.  It  would  be  difficult  to  name  works 
in  which  so  much  refined  philosophy  is  joined  with  so  fine  a  fanc^, — so  much 
elegant  literature  with  such  a  delicate  perception  of  the  distinguishing  excel- 
lences of  great  writers,  and  with  an  estimate  in  general  so  just,  of  the  services 
rendered  to  knowledge  by  a  succession  of  philosophers.  They  are  pervaded  by 
a  philosophical  benevolence,  which  keeps  up  the  ardour  of  his  genius,  without 
disturbing  the  serenity  of  his  mind,  which  is  felt  in  his  reverence  for  knowledge, 
in  the  generosity  of  his  praise,  and  in  the  tenderness  of  his  censure.  It  is  still 
more  sensible  in  the  general  tone  with  which  he  relates  the  successful  progress 
of  the  human  understanding  among  many  formidable  enemiea  Those  readers 
are  not  to  be  envied  who  limit  their  admiration  to  particular  parts,  or  to  excel- 
lences merely  literary,  without  being  warmed  by  the  glow  of  that  honest  triumph 
in  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  and  of  that  assured  faith  in  the  final  prevalence 
of  truth  and  justice,  which  breathe  through  every  page  of  them,  and  give  the 
unity  and  dignity  of  a  moral  purpose  to  the  whole  of  these  classical  worlu." 

*  *  *  *  *  4t 

'*  He  has  often  quoted  poetical  passages,  of  which  some  throw  much  light  on 
our  mental  operations.  If  he  sometimes  prized  the  moral  common-places  of 
Thomson,  and  the  speculative  fancy  of  Akenside,  more  highly  than  the  higher 
poetry  of  their  betters,  it  waq  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  metaphysician  and 
the  moralist  should  sometimes  prevail  over  the  lover  of  poetry.  This  natural 
sensibility  was,  perhaps,  occasionally  cramped  by  the  cold  criticism  of  an  unpo- 
etical  age ;  and  some  of  his  remarks  may  be  thought  to  indicate  a  more  constant 
and  exclusive  regard  to  diction  than  is  agreeable  to  the  men  of  a  generation  who 
have  been  trained  by  tremendous  events  to  a  passion  fer  daring  inventions,  and 
to  an  irregular  enthusiasm,  impatient  of  mmute  elegancies  and  refinement. 
Many  of  those  beauties  which  his  generous  criticism  deliffhted  to  magnify  in 
the  works  of  his  contemporaries  have  already  fiuled  under  Uie  scorching  rays  of 
a  fiercer  sun.** 
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•  Jekxmt  BsmrHAiL— *'  The  gfeneral  scheme  of  this  diaBertatkn  w<»uld  be  a  su^ 
ficient  reason  for  omitting  the  name  of  a  living  writer.  The  devoted  attach- 
ment and  invincible  repugnance  which  an  impartial  estimate  of  Mr.  Bentham 
has  to  encounter  on  either  side,  toe  a  strong  inducement  not  to  deviate  from 
that  scheme  in  his  ease.  But  the  most  brief  sketch  of  ethical  controversy  in 
England  would  be  imperfect  without  it;  and,  perhaps,  the  utter  hbpelesaness  of 
any  expedient  for  satisfying  his  fbllowerB,or  softeniag  his  opponents,  may  enable 
a  writer  to  look  stead ilv  and  solely  at  what  he  believes  to  be  the  dictates  of  tmth 
and  justice.  He  who  lias  spoken  of  former  philosophers  with  unreserved  free- 
dom, ought,  perhaps,  to  subject  his  courage  and  honesty  to  the  severest  test,  by 
an  attempt  to  characterize  such  a  contemporarjr.  Should  the  very  few  who  are 
at  once  enlightened  and  unbiassed  be  of  opinion  that  his  firmness  and  equity 
have  stood  this  trial,  they  will  be  the  more  disposed  to  trust  his  fitirness  where 
die  exercise  of  that  quality  is  more  easy. 

**The  disciples  of  Mr.  Bentham  are  more  like  the  hearers  of  an  Athenian  phi- 
losopher than  the  pupils  of  a  modern  professor,  or  the  cool  proselytes  of  a  modem 
writer.  They  are,  in  general,  men  of  competent  age,  of  superior  understanding, 
who  voluntarily  embrace  the  laborious  study  of  useful  and  noble  sciences ;  who 
derive  their  opinions  not  so  much  from  the  cold  perusal  of  his  writings,  as  from 
familiar  converse  with  a  roaster  from  whose  lips  these  opinions  are  recommend- 
ed by  simplicity,  disinterestedness,  originality,  and  vivacity;  aided  rather  than  im- 
peded by  foibles  not  unamiable,  enforced  of  late,  by  the  growing  authority  of 
vears  and  of  fame,  and  at  all  times  strengthened  by  that  undoubting  reliance  on 
his  own  judgment,  which  mightily  increases  the  ascendant  of  such  a  man  over 
those  who  approach  him.  As  he  and  they  deserve  the  credit  of  leaving  vulgar 
prejudices,  so  they  must  be  content  to  incur  the  imputation  of  falling  into  the 
neighbouring  vices  of  seeking  distinction  by  singalarity ;  of  clinging  to  opinions 
because  tbey  are  obnoxious;  of  wantonly  wounding  the  most  respectable  feelings 
of  mankind ;  of  regarding  an  immense  display  of  method  and  nomenclature  as  a 
sure  token  of  a  corresponding  increase  of  knowledge;  and  of  considering  them- 
selves as  a  chosen  few,  whom  an  initiation  into  the  most  secret  mysteries  of  phi- 
losophy entitles  to  look  down  with  pity,  if  not  contempt,  on  the  profane  multi- 
tude. Viewed  with  aversion  or  dread  by  the  public,  they  become  more  bound 
to  each  other  and  to  their  master;  while  they  are  provoked  into  the  use  of  lan- 
guage which  more  and  more  exasperates  opposition  to  them.  A  hermit  in  the 
greatest  of  cities,  seeing  only  his  disciples,  and  indignant  that  systems  of  govern- 
ment and  law  which  he  befieves  to  be  perfect  are  disregarded  at  once  by  the 
many  and  the  powerful,  Mr.  Bentham  has,  at  length,  b^n  betrayed  into  the 
most  unphilosophical  hypothesis,  that  all  the  ruling  bodies  who  ^uide  the  com- 
munity have  conspired  to  stifle  and  defeat  his  discoveries.  He  is  too  little  ac- 
quainted with  doubts  to  believe  the  honest  doubts  of  others,  and  he  is  too  angry 
to  make  allowance  for  their  prejudices  and  habits.  He  has  embraced  the  most 
extreme  party  in  practical  politics;  manifesting  nx>re  dislike  and  contempt  to- 
wards those  who  are  more  moderate  supporters  of  popular  principles,  than  to- 
wards their  most  inflexible  opponents.  To  the  unpopularity  of  his  philosophical 
and  political  doctrines  he  has  added  the  more  general  and  lasting  obloquy  which 
arises  from  an  unseemly  treatment  of  doctrines  and  principles  which,  if  there 
were  no  other  motives  for  reverential  deference,  even  a  regard  to  the  fbelings  of 
the  best  men  requires  to  be  approached  with  decorum  and  respect.*' 

*^The  style  of  Mr.  Bentham  underwent  a  more  remarkable  revolution  than, 
perhaps,  befell  that  of  any  other  celebrated  writer.  In  his  early  works,  it  was 
clear,  free,  spirited,  often  and  seasonably  eloquent.  Many  passages  of  his  later 
writings  retain  the  inimitable  stamp  of  genius;  but  he  seems  to  have  been  op- 
pressed by  the  vastness  of  his  projected  works, — to  have  thought  that  he  had  no 
longer  more  than  leisure  to  preserve  the  heads  of  them, — ^to  have  been  impelled 
by  a  fruitful  mind  to  new  plans  before  he  had  completed  the  old.  In  this  state 
of  things,  he  gradually  ceased  to  use  words  for  conveying  his  thoughts  to  others, 
but  merely  employed  them  as  a  short-hand  to  preserve  his  meaning  for  his  own 
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purpose.  It  was  no  wonder  that  his  language  iboQld  tboa  beeome  oliaeare  and 
repulsiye.  Tboogh  many  of  hia  technic^  terma  are  in  themaelvea  exact  and 
pithy,  yet  the  overflow  of  hie  vaat  nomenclature  waa  enough  te  darken  hia  whole 
diction." 

This  work  has  been  praised  by  persons  the  most  conversant  with 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  It  may  be  said  that  there  is  some 
want  of  dominant  purpose  and  pervading  order^ — that  the  opinions 
of  writers  in  the  process  of  time  and  controversy  are  passed  in  re- 
view without  a  pervading  methodical  record  of  their  respective  ap- 
proaches,  deviations,  or  advances  in  their  pursuit  of  truth  and 
science.  A  person  of  more  dogmatism  or  decision  in  his  opinions 
would  doubtless  escape  this  censure.  He  would  refer  to  his  own 
sect  or  system  as  the  standard  at  every  step.  Sir  James  Mackin- 
toshy  impartial,  indifferent,  and  judicial  in  his  temper  and  views, 
had  the  advantage  of  not  being  biassed — the  disadvantage,  perhaps, 
of  not  being  guided — by  any  such  standard.  A  note  by  Sir  James, 
nearly  at  its  close  (due  regard  being  had  to  the  moderation  with 
which  he  speaks  of  himself,)  will  give  the  best  idea  of  him  as  an 
inquirer  after  speculative  truth: — 

■^To  Mr.  Coleridge,  who  distruats  his  own  power  of  building  a  bridge  by  which 
his  ideas  may  paaa  into  a  mind  ao  differently  trained  aa  mine,  I  venture  to  sug- 
gest, with  that  sense  of  his  genius  which  no  circumstance  has  hindered  me  from 
aeizing  every  fit  occasion  to  manifest,  tliat  more  of  my  early  years  were  employed 
in  contemplations  of  an  abstract  nature  than  of  those  of  the  majority  of  his  r«ul- 
ers;  that  there  are  not  even  now  many  of  them  less  likely  to  be  repelled  from 
doctrines  by  singularity  or  uncoothneas;  more  willing  to  allow  that  every  system 
has  caught  an  advantageous  glimpse  of  some  side  or  comer  of  the  truth;  more 
deatroos  of  exhibiting  this  dispersion  of  the  fragments  of  wisdom,  by  attempts  to 
translate  the  doctrine  of  one  school  into  the  language  of  another, — who,  when  he 
cannot  discover  a  reason  for  an  opinion,  considers  it  as  important  to  discover  the 
causes  of  its  adoption  by  the  philosopher;  believing,  in  the  most  unfavourable 
caaes,  that  one  of  the  most  arduous  and  useful  researches  of  mental  philosophy  ia 
to  explore  the  subtle  illusions  which  enable  great  minds  to  satisfy  themselves  by 
mere  words,  before  they  deceive  others  by  payment  in  the  same  counterfeit  coin. 
These  habita,  together  with  the  natural  infiuenee  of  my  age  and  avocations^  lead 
roe  to  sa^)ect  that  in  speculative  philosophy  I  am  nearer  to  indifference  than  to 
an  ezclosive  spirit  I  hope  that  it  can  neither  be  thought  presumptuous  nor  o^ 
fisnsive  in  me  to  doubt,  whether  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  difficult  to 
convey  a  metaphysical  doctrine  to  a  person  who,  at  one  part  of  his  life,  made  such 
studiea  his  chief  pursuit,  may  not  imply  either  error  in  the  opinion,  or  defect  ia 
the  mode  of  communication. 

His  memoir  of  Sir  Thomas  More  is  an  episode  from  the  reign  of 
Henry  VUL,  expanded  into  one  of  the  most  pleasing  pieces  of  bi- 
ography in  the  English  language.  Those  who  have  not  read  it  can- 
not truly  appreciate  that  amiable  philosopher — the  Socrates  of  Chris- 
tianity in  a  barbarous  age.  A  mistaken  notion  seems  to  prevail  re- 
specting his  History  of  England  in  the  Cabinet  CycIopsMlta:  it  is 
regarded  as  a  compendium.  The  close  type,  and  compact  form  of 
publication,  disguise  the  copious  and  elaborate  variety  of  research 
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md  obsenration  \Thich  those  volumes  contain.     Sir  James  liimseif . 
encouraged  theyopinion.     Iiv  the  advertisement  to  the  first  volume, 
he  says, — 

**Tbe  otject  at  which  1  have  aimed  is  to  lay  before  the  leader  a  summary  of 
the  most  memonble  events  in  English  history,  in  regular  successioo,  together 
with  an  exposition  of  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  political  institutions  clear 
enough  for  educated  and  thinking  men,  with  as  little  reasoning  or  reflection  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  object  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  will  allow,  and  with  no 
more  than  that  occasional  particularity  which  maj  be  needed  to  characterize  an 
age  or  nation ;  to  lay  open  the  workings  of  the  minds  who  have  guided  those  of 
tiieir  fellow-men,  and,  most  of  all,  to  strengthen  the  moral  sentiments  by  the  ex- 
ercise of  them  on  the  personages  conspicuous  in  history.'* 

If  this  was  his  aim,  he  executed  much  more  than  he  designed. 
The  simple  truth  is,  that  he  could  not,  however  disposed,  produce 
an  abridgment  It  was  a  distinctive  trait  of  his  mind,  that  he  could 
not  control  the  effusion  of  his  reading  and  reflections.  It  is  unne- 
cessary to  notice  particularly  a  work  so  well  known.  The  reign 
and  character  of  the  Conqueror;  the  time,  the  troubles,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  Becket;  the  epoch,  the  achievements,  and  the  atrocities  of 
Henry  VIII.,  are  pieces  of  historic  composition  very  seldom  equalled 
in  the  English  language.  A  few  brief  extracts  may  be  advisable,  in 
illustration  of  this  opinion.  The  following  passages  are  taken  from 
his  characters  of  William  the  Conqueror,  Henry  VH.,  and  Henry 
VIII.:— 

WiLUAK  THE  CoKQUEROR. — **"  It  canuot  be  doubted  that  William  surpassed  all 
his  contemporary  rulers  in  a  capacity  for  command,  in  war  certainly,  and  proba- 
bly also  in  pence.  Sagacity,  circumspection,  foresight,  courage,  both  in  forming 
plans  and  facing  dangers,  insight  into  character,  ascendant  over  men^s  minds; 
all  these  qualities  he  doubtless  possessed  in  a  very  high  degree.  All  that  can  be 
said  in  extenuation  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  is,  that  he  did  not  so  far  exceed 
chiefe  of  that  age  in  these  detestable  qualities  as  he  unquestionably  surpassed 
them  in  ability  and  vigour.  It  may  be  added,  that  if  he  had  lived  in  a  better  age, 
when  his  competitors,  as  well  as  himself,  would  have  been  subject  to  equal  re- 
straints, he  would  have  retained  his  superiority  over  them  by  the  force  of  his 
mental  powers  and  endowments.  It  is  also  true,  that  contests  with  lawless  and 
barbarous  enemies,  to  which  a  man  is  stimulated  by  fierce  and  burning  ambition, 
are  the  most  severe  tests  of  human  conduct  The  root  of  the  evil  is  £e  liability 
of  the  mind  to  that  intractable  and  irresistible  frenzy.'" — 

**Two  legal  revolutions,  of  very  unequal  importance  and  magnitude,  occurred 
or  were  completed  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror:  the  separation  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical from  the  civil  judicature,  and  the  introduction,  or  consummation,  of  the 
feudal  system.  Justice  was  chiefly  administered  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
the  county,  or  rather  hundred  courts,  of  which  the  bishop  and  idderman,  or  earl, 
were  joint  judges ;  and  where  the  thanes  were  bound  Jbo  do  suit  and  service,  pro- 
bably to  countenance  the  judgment  and  strengthen  the  authority  of  the  court. 
The  most  commendable  part  of  William's  policy  was  his  conduct  to  the  Pope; 
towards  whom  ho  acted  with  ^titiide,  but  with  independence.  He  enforced 
the  ecclesiastical  laws  against  simony  and  the  concubinage  of  the  clergy.  He 
restored,  as  we  have  seen,  the  donation  of  Peter's  pence;  but  he  rejected,  with 
some  indication,  the  demand  of  homage  made  by  Hildebrand  (Gregory  VII.,) 
then  elated  with  the  impunity  and  acquiescence  which  seemed  to  attend  his  pre- 
tensions to  domineer  over  sovereigns.  He  seems  to  l^ave  introduced  the  fre- 
quent practice  of  appeals  to  Rome  in  ecclesiastical  causes;  without  which,  in- 
deed, the  patriarchal  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  see  was  useless.    But  he  eepsr 
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nifed  llie  Metoimti€Bl  jiradietioa  fhmi  the  civil,  hj  foMAdiog  bsbope  to  boM 
fleaa  ia  eoaiity  or  handred  courts ;  and  limited  their  power  to  catuee  of  «  apiri- 
tnal  vfttare  in  their  own  tribunals.  The  langua^  of  this  wrfitin?,  and  probably 
its  ioMwdiate  efibct,  were  (kvouraUe  to  clerical  independence.  Its  ultimate  ten- 
dency, however,  was  to  set  free  thcf  civil  judge  from  the  ascendency  of  the  more 
learned  ecclesiastic,  and  to  place  the  inreriority  of  a  spiritual  court  in  a  more 
conspicooaa  light,  by  rendering  it  dependent  for  coercive  authority  in  every  in- 
stance on  an  appeal  to  the  secular  arm.  It  seems  to  be  probable,  that  withoat 
such  a  change  the  bishop  must  have  at  last  wholly  governed  the  earl,  and  the 
spiritual  power  would  have  been  deemed  aa  much  entitled  to  a  coercive  authori- 
ty as  the  civil  power  must  needs  be. 

"  It  ie  certain  that  the  system  of  government  and  landed  property,  commonly 
known  throughout  Europe  as  the  feudal  system,  subsisted  in  England  from  the 
reign  of  the  Conqueror.  It  is  now  as  clearly  established,  that  this  system  did  not 
arise  on  the  first  conquest  of  the  western  empire.  It  is  improbable  that  so  pecu- 
liar a  ^stem  should  have  been  suddenly  and  completely  introduced  into  a  coun- 
tiy.  Yet  there  were  many  circumstances  attendant  on  the  Norman  invasion 
which  soften  the  unlikelihood  even  of  such  an  introduction.  The  roost  reasona- 
ble supposition,  therefore,  seems  to  be,  that  it  was  gradually  prepared  in  the  An- 
glo-Saxon times,  and  finished  by  the  Norman  invaders." 

HsHET  Vn. — **  Henry,  who  had  enjoyed  sound  health  during  his  life,  was,  at 
the  age  of  fifty-two,  attacked  by  consumption,  which,  early  in  the  distemper,  he 
deemed  likely  to  prove  fataL  He  died  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  1509,  in  the 
twenty-fourth  year  of  a  troublesome  but  prosperous  reign,  in  his  palace  at  Rich- 
mond, which  he  had  himself  built  He  was  interred  in  that  beautiful  chapel  at 
Westminster  which  bears  his  name,  and  which  is  a  noble  monument  of  the  ar- 
chitectural genius  of  his  age.  He  was  pacific,  though  valiant;  and  magnificent 
in  public  works,  though  penurious  to  an  unkingly  excess  in  ordinary  expenditure. 
The  commendation  bestowed  on  him,  that '  be  was  not  cruel  when  secure,*  can- 
not be  justified  otherwise  than  as  the  general  colour  of  his  character,  nor  without 
exceptions,  which  would  allow  a  dangerous  latitude  to  the  care  of  personal  safe- 
ty. His  sagacity  and  fortitude  were  conspicuous,  but  his  penetrating  mind  was 
nanow;  and  in  his  wary  temper  firmness  did  not  approach  the  borders  of  magna- 
nimity.   Though  skUled  in  arms,  he  had  no  spirit  of  enterprise. 

'^ No  generosity  lent  lustre  to  his  purposes;  no  tenderness  softened  his  rigid 
iMlnreL  We  hear  nothmg  of  any  appearance  of  afiection,  but  that  towards  his 
mother ;  which  it  would  te  unnatural  to  treat  as  deserving  praise,  snd  which  in 
luni  savoured  more  of  austere  duty  than  of  an  easy,  delightful,  and  almost  nni- 
▼eisal  sentiment  His  good  qualities  were  useful,  but  low :  his  vices  were  mean ; 
and  no  personage  in  history  of  somuch  understanding  and  courage  is  so  near  being 
despised.  He  was  a  man  of  shrewd  discernment,  but  of  a  mean  spirit,  and  a  con- 
tracted mind.  His  love  of  peace,  if  it  had  flowed  firom  a  purer  source,  would 
jnstlj  merit  the  highest  praise,  as  one  of  the  most  important  virtues  of  a  ruler; 
bat  m  Henry  it  is  deeply  tinged  by  the  mere  preference  of  craft  to  force,  which 
cbaracterizes  bis  whole  policy,  ui  a  word,  he  had  no  dispositions  for  which  he 
eoold  be  admired  or  loved  as  a  man.  But  he  was  not  without  some  of  the  most 
eaaential  of  those  qualities  which  preserve  a  ruler  from  contempt,  and,  in  general, 
best  secure  him  against  peril :  activity,  perseverance,  foresight,  vigilance,  bold- 
neas,  both  martial  and  civil,  conioined  with  a  wariness  seldom  blended  with  the 
more  active  qualities,  eminently  distinguished  his  unamiable  but  commanding 
cfaancter. 

^His  religiofi,  as  hx  as  we  are  informed,  never  calmed  an  angry  passion,  nor 
witUield  hira  from  a  profitable  wrong.  He  seems  to  have  shown  it  chiefly  in  the 
anperstitioas  fbars  which  haunted  his  death-bed,  when  he  made  a  feeble  attempt 
to  noake  amends  far  irreparable  rapine  by  restoring  what  he  could  no  longer  en- 
joys and  Blnggled  to  hurry  through  the  formalities  of  a  compromise  with  the  jus- 
tice of  Heaven  for  his  misdeeds.*' — 

*♦**♦♦♦*• 

Hbhrt  Vin.— "  Henry  alone,  it  may  be  hoped,  was  capable  of  commanding  his 
to  murder,  on  the  scaflbld,  her  whom  he  had  lately  cherished  and  adored, 
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for  whom  he  had-  braved  the  opinion  of  Earope,  and  in.  mainteaasce  of  wfaOid  bO' 
noar  he  had  apUt  the  purest  blood  of  England,  after  she  had  produced  one  child 
who  could  lisp  his  name  with  tenderness,  and  when  she  was  recovering  from  the 
languor  and  paleness  of  the  unrequited  pangs  of  a  more  sorrowful  and  fruitless 
childbirth.  The  last  circumstance,  which  would  have  melted  most  beings  in  hu- 
man form,  is  said  to  have  peculiarly  heightened  his  aversion.  Such  a  deed  is 
hardly  capable  of  being  aggravated  by  the  considerations  that,  if  she  was  seduced 
before  marriage,  he  had  corrupted  her;  and  if  she  was  unfaithful  at  last,  the  edge 
of  the  sword  UMit  smote  her  was  sliarpened  by  his  impatience  to  make  her  bed 
empty  lor  anotlier  woman.  In  a  woni,  it  may  be  truly  said  that  Henry,  as  if  he 
had  intended  to  levy  war  against  every  various  sort  of  natural  virtue,  proclairoedf 
by  the  executions  of  More  and  ef  Anne,  tl)at  he  henceforward  bade  defiance  to  com- 
passion, affection,  and  veneration.  A  man  without  a  good  quality  would,  perhaps, 
be  in  the  condition  of  a  monster  in  the  physical  world,  where  distortion  and  de- 
formity in  every  organ  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  life.  •  But  in  these  two  dire- 
ful deeds,  Henry,  perhapjs,  approached  as  nearly  to  the  ideal  standard  of  perfect 
wickedness  as  the  infirmities  of  human  nature  will  allow." 

Tfae  death  of  David  Rizzio  may  be  added; — 

**The  Earl  of  Lennox  was  indignant  that  the  influence  of  his  son  should  be 
eclipsed  by  the  favour  of  Rizzio.  Darnlcy  himself  betrayed  symptoms  of  being 
goaded  by  passions  more  clamorous  and  rancorous  than  political  jealousy.  Len- 
nox advised  him  to  sacrifice  his  antipathies,  and  to  seek  the  means  of  revenge  in 
a  coalition  witli  the  Protestant  lords.  Damley,  accordingly,  on  the  lOth  of  Fe- 
bruary, sent  Douglas,  his  unclej  to  Lord  Ruthven,  to  complain  that  Rizzio  had 
abused  the  King  in  many  sorts,  and  done  him  wrongs  which  could  no  longer  be 
borne.  Ruthven,  fearful  that  the  blandishments  of  the  Queen  might  extort  se- 
crets from  her  simpleton  husband,  refused  to  answer.  *  It  is  a  sore  case,'  said 
Bamley,  *that  I  can  get  no  help  against  this  villain,  David.* — *It  is  your  own 
fault,*  replied  Douglas;  *^you  cannot  keep  a  secret.*  Then  the  King  swore  on 
the  Gospel  that  he  would  not  betray  Ruthven." 

**  Damley  conducted  Ruthven  and  other  assassins  through  his  private  staircase, 
hj  the  use  of  his  own  key,  into  a  small  room  where  the  Queen  was  at  supper 
with  Rizzio,  her  natural  sister,  the  (Countess  of  Argyle,  and  some  other  ftvour- 
]te&    Ruthven  rose  from  a  sick  bed,  to  which  he  had  been  for  three  months  con* 
fined  by  a  painful  and,  as  it  soon  proved,  a  mortal  illness.    He  was  now  in  ar- 
mour; though  he  could  only  come  into  the  apartment  by  the  support  of  two  men. 
The  paleness  of  his  haggard  countenance,  sometimes  flushed  by  guilty  passions, 
formed  a  gloomy  contrast  witli  the  glare  of  his  lielraet    Rizzio  had  bis  cap  on 
his  head  as  Ruthven  entered ;  and  Damley  hung  on  the  Queen*s  chair  with  his 
hand  round  her  waist    That  unhappy  lady  was  in  the  sixth  month  of  her  preg- 
nancy by  her  contemptible  husband.    Ruthven  called  to  her, — *  Let  Rizzio  leave 
this  privy  chamber,  where  he  has  been  too  long.* — 'It  is  my  will  he  should  be 
here,* — said  the  Queen. — *It  is  against  your  honour,*  answered  Damley.—'  What 
Juith  he  doner  asked  the  Queen.*—'  He  hath  ofiended  your  honour,'  replied  Ruth- 
ven, '  in  such  a  manner  as  I  dare  not  speak  of.*    The  Queen  rose  up ;  and  David 
ran  behind  her,  laying  hold  of  the  plaits  of  her  gown.    Ruthven  liAed  up  the 
Queen  and  placed  her  in  the  armsof  Damley,  who  disengaged  Rizzio  s  hands  from 
tlie  hold  which  he  had  taken  of  her  garments.    Several  persons  here  mshed  in, 
and  overset  the  table  with  the  supper  and  lights.    Rizzio  was  pushed  out  to  the 
Antechamber,  at  the  front  of  which  he  fell  under  fif\y-five  wounds,  in  one  of  which 
Darnley*s  dagger  was  found,  whether  employed  by  himself  or  by  one  of  his  ac- 
complices is  neither  certain  nor  important    Ruthvon  is  said  to  have  aimed  a  stab 
At  the  victim  over  the  Queen  s  head.    Ho  seated  htmseU;  and  called  for  a  cup 
.  of  wine,  which  drew  a  spirited  reproof  of  his  familiarity  from  Mary.    He  appealed 
to  his  illness  as  an  excuse.    Though  worked  up  by  the  contemplation  of  a  crime 
into  a  ruffianly  paroxysm  of  distempered  vigour,  he  speedily  relapsed  into  the 
feebleness  incident  to  his  malady.    He  expired  about  two  months  afterwards. 
He  left  behind  him  a  narrative  of  his  crime,  written  in  a  tone  of  undisturbed  im- 
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putiftli^ ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  his  last  moments  betnyod  a  glimpse  of  oa^ 
tural  compunction. 

**  Daring  the  tomolt,  the  Queen  remained  for  a  long  time  in  the  closet,  inter- 
ceding for  her  favourite,  who  was,  probably,  then  dead.  She  asked  her  husband 
bow  lie  could  be  the  author  of  so  foul  an  act.  The  recrimination  was  too  coaise 
for  historical  relation.  *h  was,'  he  said,  *as  much  for  your  honour  as  for  my  own 
satisfaction.'  *•*♦♦♦  After  this  offensive  conversation  ahe  sent  one 
of  her  ladies  to  learn  the  fate  of  Rizzio.  The  lady  quickly  returned  with  tidings 
that  she  had  seen  him  dead.  The  Queen,  with  a  spirit  that  never  forsook  her, 
said,  •  No  more  tears;  I  must  think  of  revenge.'  She  wiped  her  eyes,  and  was 
never  seen  to  lament  the  murdered  man.** 

This  narrative  has  a  merit  which  Sir  James  rarely  attained  or 
studied.  It  is  dramatic  and  picturesque.  The  subject  bad  already 
been  treated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  History  of  Scotland,  pub- 
lished ID  the  Cabinet  CyclopaBdia.  Sir  James,  doubtless,  was  ani- 
mated by  rivalry.  A  comparison  of  the  respective  passages  will 
hardly  leave  a  doubt  that  he  proved  himself,  ibr  once,  superior  in 
his  own  domain  to  that  great  master  of  the  scenic  and  graphic  in 
character  and  situation. 

The  literary  career  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  may  be  closed  here. 
Among  the  distinctions  conferred  upon  him  as  a  man  of  letters  was 
the  honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  the  University  of  Oxford.  It  is> 
perhaps,  an  anti-climax  to  add,  that  he  was  twice  elected  Lord  Rec- 
tor of  the  University  of  Glasgow. 

Lord  Grey  and  the  Whigs  came  into  oflSce  in  November,  1880, 
and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  already  a  Privy  Counsellor,  was  appoint- 
ed a  Commissioner  for  the  afiairs  oS  India.  He  still  took  but  Uttle 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  Parliament  His  first  speech  since  his  ap- 
pointment to  office  was  in  support  of  the  second  reading  of  the  Re- 
form Bill,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1831. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  now  returned,  or  was  borne  back,  to  the 
principles  of  the  Vindiciae  GalKcae,  and  of  his  youthy  after  forty  years' 
renunciation  of  them.  It  was  understood,  that  he  relapsed  into  bis 
early  creed,  not  from  experience,  conviction,  the  force  of  populat 
opinion,  or  the  spirit  of  the  time,  but  from  being  bound  in  the  wake 
of  the  administration.  This  is  not  improbable.  It  is  not  in  the  de^ 
cKne  of  life  that  men  enlarge  their  views  of  popular  privilege,  and 
catch  the  fearless  spirit  of  democracy;  and  opinions  once  entertained 
and  renounced  are  regarded  ever  after  with  something  like  disgust 
The  Prime  Minister,  it  may  be  said,  returned  unforced,  in  his  ad- 
vanced age,  to  the  principles  of  bis  youth.  But  it  is  doubted  whe- 
ther even  he^  with  the  force,  decision,  and  fearlessness  of  his  charac- 
ter, would  have  hazarded  the  Reform  Bill  without  the  influence  and 
impulse  of  a  younger  member  of  his  cabinet  and  his  feniiy.  The 
speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  one  of  the  ablest  spoken  on 
other  side  of  the  question  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  it  yet  failed 
to  excite  or  impress  the  House — and  from,  among  other  causes  its. 
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sttperior  ability.  No  qoestion  was  ever  discussed  in  Parliamettt  witfc 

so  little  frankness.  There  was  an  under-current  of  motives,  which 
could  not  be  avowed  oo  either  side.  Qever  turns^  allurions  ad  cup' 
tandum,  party  bits,  and  personalities  were,  on  this  occasion^  the  great 
staple  of  oratory.  The  speech  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  not  of 
that  kind ;  it  was  distinguished  by  the  eloquence  of  knowledge,  rea- 
son, and  philosophy :  it  was  not  a  speech  to  make  the  borough-mon- 
gers wince^  or  flatter  the  reform  ministry.  Moreover,  he  was  not 
the  champion  of  a  principle,  embarked  with  all  the  force  and  ardour 
of  bis  faculties  and  feelings  in  a  cause;  he  spoke  rather  like  a  sage 
counsellor,  urging  concession  to  a  claimant  become  at  last  loo  im* 
portunate  and  powerful  to  be  denied.  The  following  extracts  will 
give  an  idea  of  u  speech,  interesting  not  only  from  the  capacity  with 
with  which  it  treats  a  subject  of  the  highest, importance,  but  as  that 
tvhich  closed  the  career  of  one  of  the  few  who  have  reached  the 
eloquence  of  Parliament,  properly  so  called,  in  his  time.  It  has 
the  ferther  advantage  of  having  been  revised,  if  not  written,  by  bio* 
for  the  press : — 

'*The  test  which  distinguisbcft  property  from  trvst  is  simple  and  easily  applied. 
Property  exists  for  the  benefit  of  the  proprietor;,  political  power  exists  only  for 
the  service  of  the  state.     Property  is,  indeed,  the  most  useful  of  all  human  insti- 
tutions.    It  is  so,  because  the  power  of  every  man  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own 
is  beneficial  and  essential  to  human  society.    A  trustee  is  legally  answerable  for 
the  abuse  of  his  power;  a  proprietor  is  not  amenable  to  law  ror  any  misuse  of  bis 
property,  unless  it  should  involve  a  direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  other  men.  It  i» 
ior  this  violation  only,  not  at  all  the  misuse  of  his  proprietory  right,  considered 
merely  as  such,  that  he  can  be  iustly  answerable  to  human  laws.    It  is  trae  that 
every  man  is  answerable  to  God  and  his  own  conscience  for  a  bad  use  of  proper- 
ty.   It  may  be  immoral  in  the  highest  degree.    Bst  the  existence  of  property 
would  be  destroyed  if  any  human  authori^  could  control  the  master  in  his  dispseal 
of  that  which  the  law  has  subjected  to  his  exclusive  power.    It  is  said,  that  pro- 
perty is  trust;  and  so  it  may,  in  figurative  language,,  be  called.    It  is  a  moral 
trust,  but  not  a  legal  trust.    In  the  present  argument  we  have  to  deal  only  with 
legal  trusts.    The  confusion  of  trust  with  property  misled  the  Stuarts  so  far  that 
they  thought  the  kingdom  their  property.    They  were  undeceived  by  the  Revo- 
lution, which  taught  us,  that  no  man  ean  have  a  property  in  other  men.    It  hae, 
therefore,  decided  the  question  before  us.    Every  voter  has,  by  the  force  of  th« 
term,  a  share  in  the  nomination  of  lawgivers.    He  has,  thus  far,  a  part  in  the  go* 
vernment;  and  all  government  is  a  trust.    Otherwise^  if  the  voter,  as  such,  were 
a  proprietor,  he  must  have  a  property  in  his  fellow-citizens,  who  are  governed  by 
laws  of  which  he  has  a  share  in  naming  the  makers.    I  have  onl^  to  add,  on  this 
subject,  that  if  the  doctrine  of  property  be  admitted,  all  reform  is  for  ever  pre- 
cluded.    Even  the  enfranchisement  of  new  boroughs  or  districts  must  be  re- 
nounced, for  every  addition  diminishes  the  value  of  3ie  previous  suffrage;  and  it 
is  no  more  lawful  to  lessen  the  value  of  property  than  to  take  property  from  the 
proprietor.    Unless  I  am  grossly  deceived,  there  never  was  a  more  groundless 
cry  than  that  of  corporation  robbery.   Of  all  doctrines  whieh  threaten  the  principle 
of  property,  none  more  dangerous  was  ever  promulgated  than  that  which  confounds 
it  with  political  privilege.    None  of  the  disciples  of  St  Simon,  or  of  the  follow^- 
ers  of  the  ingenious  and  benevolent  Owen,  have  struck  so  deadly  a  blow  at  pro- 
perty as  those  who  would  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  the  elective  rights  of  Gatton 
and  Old  Sarum.    Property,  the  nourisher  of  mankind,  the  incentive  of  industry^ 
the  cement  of  human  society,  will  be  in  a  perilous  condition  if  the  people  be 
taught  to  identify  it  with  political  abuses,  Mtt  to  deal  with  it  as  being  involved 
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in  tbeir  iiqMiidiii^  h.te.  Let  as  not  teach  the  epoilen  of  ibtare  times  to  repra^ 
flent  the  resampUoo  of  a  right  of  saffrage^s  a  precedent  for  the  seizure  of  landa 
and  pMBMriona.  The  two  acta  have  nothing  in  common.  It  ia  aa  full  of  danger  as 
it  is  of  absofdity,  to  coofiwind  such  distinct,  and,  in  many  respeots,  contrary  no* 
lions.  They  cannot  be  likened  to  each  other  with  any  show  of  reason*  and  without 
the  utmost  derogation  from  the  sanctity  of  property.  Much  is  said  in  praise  of 
nomination,  which  is  now  called  *  the  most  unexceptionable  part  of  our  represents* 
tion.'  To  nomination,  it  seems,  we  owe  the  talents  of  our  young  members;  the 
prudence  and  experience  of  the  more  aged.  It  supplies  the  colonies  and  depen- 
dencies of  this  great  empire  with  virtual  representation  in  this  House.  Bv  it, 
commercial  and  funded  property  finds  skilful  advocates  and  intrepid  defenders. 
The  whole  of  these  happy  consequences  is  ascribed  to  that  gross  and  flagrant  sys- 
tem of  breaches  of  law,  which  are  now  called  the  ]M«ctice  of  the  English  consti- 
tutioB.  1  never  had,  and  have  not  now,  any  objection  to  the  admission  of  repre- 
sentatives for  the  colonies  into  this  House  on  fair  and  just  conditionsi  I  cannot 
conceive  that  a  bill  which  is  objectionable,  as  raising  the  commercial  interest  at 
the  expense  of  the  landed,  will  also  lessen  the  safeguards  of  their  property.  Coo- 
sidering  the  well-known  and  most  remarkable  sul^i  vision  of  funded  income  (the 
most  minutely  divided  of  any  mass  of  property,)  I  do  not  believe  that  any  repre- 
sentatives, or  even  any  constituents,  could  he  ultimately  disposed  to  do  themselves 
so  great  an  injury  aa  to  invade  it  The  chain  which  connects  together  all  classes 
of  Uie  community  is  sufficient  to  lead  men  at  once  respectable  and  opol^t  into 
this  House.  Men  of  genius,  and  men  of  experience,  have  found  their  way  into 
this  House  through  nomination,  or  through  worse  means,  through  any  channel 
that  was  open.  The  same  classes  of  candidates  will  direct  their  ambition  and 
their  efforts  to  the  channels  opened  by  the  present  bill ;  they  will  soon  attain 
their  end  by  varying  their  means.  A  list  has  been  read  to  us  of  illustrious  men 
who  found  an  introduction  to  Parliament,  or  a  refuge  from  an  unmerited  loss  of 
popakrity,  in  decayed  boroughs.  What  does  such  a  catalogue  prove,  but  that 
England,  for  the  last  sixty  years,  has  been  a  country  full  of  ability,  of  knowledge, 
of  intellectual  activity,  of  honourable  ambition,  and  that  a  large  portion  of  these 
qoalities  has  flowed  into  the  House  of  Commons?  Might  not  the  same  dazzling 
common-places  have  been  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  court  of  Star  Chamber? 
*  What  f  it  might  have  said, '  will  you,  in  your  frantic  rage  of  innovation,  demolish 
the  tribunal  in  which  Sir  Thomas  More,  the  best  of  men,  and  Lord  Bacon,  the 
greatest  of  philosophers,  presided r  whero  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  oracle  of  law; 
where  Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  the  most  revered  of  English  statesmen,  sat  as 
judges;  which  Bacon,  enlightened  by  philosophy  and  experience,  called  the  pecu- 
liar gloiT  of  our  legislation,  which,  alone,  had  established  ^  a  Court  of  Criminal 
Equity?"  Will  you,  in  your  paroxysms  of  audacious  frenzy,  abolish  this  preto- 
rian  tribunal,  this  sole  instrument  for  bridling  popular  incendiaries?  Will  you 
dare  to  peraevere  in  your  wild  purpose,  at  a  moment  when  Scotland  is  agitated 
by  a  rebellious  league  and  covenant;  when  Ireland  is  threatened  with  iosurreo- 
tion  and  massacre  ?  Will  you  surrender  the  shield  of  the  crown,  the  only  formi- 
dable arm  of  prerogative,  at  a  time  when  his  Majesty's  authority  is  openly  defied 
in  the  capital  where  we  are  assembled  ?'  I  cannot,  indeed,  recollect  a  single  in- 
stance in  that  bng  course  of  reformation,  which  constitutes  the  history  of  the 
English  cooetitution,  where  the  same  plausible  arguments,  and  tlie  same  exciting 
topics,  might  not  have  been  employed  against  the  reform,  which  are  now  pointed 
against  the  present  measure." 

*       .  *  *  *  *  4r 

''Bat  it  appears  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  concession  to  a  people  is  always 
more  dangerous  to  public  quiet  than  resistance.  Is  there  any  pretence  for  such 
a  doctrine?  Does  it  receive  any  support  from  the  testimony  of  history  ?  I  ap- 
peal to  history  as  a  vast  magazine  c^  facts,  leading  to  the  very  opposite  conclu- 
■ioa;  of  ftcti^  which  teach  that  this  fatal  principle  has  overthrown  thrones  and 
dismembered  empires;  proving  that  late  reformation,  dilatory  reformation,  re- 
formation refused  at  the  critical  moment,  which  may  pass  for  ever  in  the  twink- 
Img  of  sn  eye,  has  been  the  most  frequent  cause  of  tlie  convulsions  which  have 
sbi^en  states,  and  for  a  time  hurst  asunder  the  bonds  of  society ;  sometimes  lay- 
isg  open  a  ground  on  which  liberty  may  be  built,  but  sometimes  also  preparing  a 
coNHBiiuiity  for  taking  refuge  in  a  sterner  despotism  than  that  from  which  they 
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kped.    Allow  me  veiy  briefly  to  advert  to  the  earliest  reYolotioD  of  modeni 
timee.    Was  it  by  conce8Bi(m  that  Pliilip  11.  lost  the  Netherlands?    Had  he 
granted  timely  and  equitable  concessions,  had  he  not  plotted  the  destraction  of 
the  ancient  privileges  of  these  flourishing  provineeS)  under  pretence  that  all  po- 
pular privilege  was  repugnant  to  just  authority,  would  he  not  have  continued  the 
master  of  that  fair  and  affluent  portion  of  Europe?   *Did  Charles  I.  lose  his  throne 
and  his  life  by  concession  ?    Is  it  not  notorious,  that  if,  before  loerng  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Parliament  and  people,  (afler  that  loss  all  his  expedients  of  poKey 
were  vain,  as  in  soch  a  case  all  policy  is  unavailing,)  he  bad  adhered  to  the  peti- 
tion of  right,  to  whidi  lie  gave  his  royal  assent;  if  he  had  forborne  from  the  pro- 
secution of  the  Puritans;  if  he  had  refrained  from  levying  money  without  a  grant 
from  Parliament ;  he  would,  in  all  human  probabUity,  have  reigned  prosperously 
to  the  last  day  of  his  life.    If  there  be  any  man  who  doubts  it,  liis  doubts  will  be 
easily  removed  without  pursuing  his  studies  farther  than  the  first  volume  of 
Lord  Clarendon's  history.    Did  the  British  parliament  lose  North  America  by 
concession  1    Is  not  the  loss  of  that  great  empire  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  this  House  to  every  conciliatory  proposition,  then  supported 
by  their  own  greatest  men,  and  humbly  tendered  in  the  loyal  petitions  of  the  co- 
lonies, until  America  was  driven  into  the  arms  of  France,  and  the  door  was  for 
ever  closed  against  all  hopes  of  re-union  ?    Had  we  yielded  to  the  latest  prayer 
of  the  Americans,  it  is  bard  to  say  how  long  the  two  British  nations  might  have 
held  together;  the  separation,  if  absolutely  necessary,  might  have  been  eflected 
on  quiet  and  friendly  terms.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  recent  events,  of 
which  it  is  yet  too  early  to  form  a  final  judgment,  the  history  of  thoir  origin  and 
progress  woald  of  itself  be  enough  to  show  the  wisdom  of  those  early  reforma- 
tions^ which,  as  Mr.  Burke  says,  '  are  accommodations  with  a  friend  in  power,' 
and  corroborates  the  general  testimony  of  experience,  that  nations  have  more 
frequently  owed  their  nil  to  obstinacy,  than  to  a  fiicility  of  yielding.    I  feel  some 
curiosity  to  know  how  many  of  the  principled,  consistent,  inflexible,  and  hitherto 
unyielding  opponents  of  the  bill  will  continue  to  refuse  to  make  a  declaration  in 
ftvonr  of  any  reform,  till  the  last  moment  of  this  discussion.    Although  I  differ 
from  them  very  widely  in  opinion,  I  know  how  to  estimate  their  fidelity  towards 
each  other,  their  general  fairness  to  others,  their  steadiness  and  firmness  under 
circumstances  of  a  discouraging  and  disheartening  nature,  calculated  to  sow  dis- 
trust and  disunion  in  a  political  party.    What  I  dread  and  deprecate  in  their  8y»- 
tem  is,  that  they  ofler  no  option  but  reform  or  coercion.    Let  any  man  seriously 
consider  what  is  the  ftUl  import  of  this  lost  tremendous  word ;  restrictions  wiil 
be  first  laid  on  the  people,  which  will  be  assuredly  productive  of  new  discontents, 
provoking  an  incensed  government  to  measures  still  more  rigorous.    Discontent 
will  rankle  into  disafifection,  disaffection  will  break  out  into  revolt,  which  sup- 
posing the  most  favourable  termination,  will  not  be  quelled  without  spilling  the 
blood  of  our  countrymen  ;  and  at  last  leaving  them  full  of  iiatred  (or  their  rulera, 
and  watohing  for  the  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  their  attack.    It  is 
needless  to  consider  the  consequences  of  a  still  more  disastrous  and  irreparable 
termination  of  the  contest.    It  is  enough  for  me  to  say  that  the  long  continuance 
of  such  wretched  scuffles  between  the  government  and  the  people  is  absolutely 
incompatible  with  the  English  constitution.    The  constitation  may  perish  in 
spite  of  reform :  but  it  cannot  stand  under  a  succession  of  such  cruel  conflicts* 
Those  who  ofller  me  this  option  would  reduce  me  to  the  necessity  of  embracing 
reform,  even  if  I  thought  worse  of  its  probable  efiects  than  I  think  it  reasonable 
to  do;  I  wish  gentlemen  to  consider  that  there  is  nothing  certain  in  such  contests 
but  their  course  of  blood.    Darkness  hangs  over  the  event    Is  there  nothing  in 
the  temper,  in  the  opinions,  in  the  circumstances  of  all  European  nations,  which 
renders  the  success  of  popular  principles  probable  ?    Inaction  may  be  at  such  a. 
crisis  the  most  dangerous  policy ;  and  surely  a  bold  measure  is  peculiarly  war- 
rantable where  the  policy  of  leaving  events  to  themselves  seems  to  be  fraug^bt 
with  periL" 

**Of  a  distant  futurity  I  know  nothing;  and  I  am,  therefore,  altogether  unfitted 
to  make  laws  for  it  Posterity  may  rightly  measure  their  own  wants,  and  their 
capacity — we  cannot;  the  utmost  that  we  can  aspire  to  is  to  remove  elements  of 
discord  from  their  path.    But  within  the  very  limited  horizon  to  which  the  vio^r  oT 
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^kiokuii  cin  retob,  I  haT9  dready  ofllired  8ome  reasons  why  I  ^ 

sure  of  concession,  made  in  a  spirit  of  unsuspecting  confidence,  may  inspire  the 
like  sentiments;  and  I  believe  that  the  majority  of  the  people  may  acquiesce  in 
a  ^niDt  of  privileges  so  exteiieivev  that  every  man  may  hope  to  cam  it,  given  to  a 
coostitoent  body,  who  mssl  always  agree  with  the  obvious  aod  palpable  interest, 
the  decisive  judgment,  and  the  warm  desire  of  the  whole.  After  all,  is  it  not 
obvioos  tbat  Vtie  people  already  possess  that  power  from  their  numbers,  of  which 
the  exercise  is  dreaded  ?  It  is  ours,  indeed,  to  decide  wJiether  ihey  are  to  exert 
their  force  in  the  market-place,  in  the  street,  in  the  field,  or  in  discussion  and  de- 
bate in  this  House.  If  we  somewhat  increase  their  legal  privileges,  we  must 
tls(\  io  ssoie  measare,  abate  their  supposed  disposition  to  use  it  ill.  Their  ex- 
asperation out  of  doors  appears  to  me  nK>re  dangerous  than  their  influence  with- 
in.  Here  they  may  examine  questions  with  a  calm  eye ;  and  many  of  them  will 
mrelyaet  be  unwilling  to  listen  to  reason.  Toprcdict  such  danger  from  the 
adaiseion  within  the  pale  of  the  constitution  now  proposed  is,  in  truUi,  an  avowal 
tbat  the  situation  of  this  country  is  desperate.  On  tlie  great  proprietors,  much 
of  the  grace,  of  the  generous  character,  of  the  conciliatory  effect  of  this  measure, 
nirst  certainly  depend.  But  it  cannot  nltimately  depend  upon  a  single  cIbm, 
whether  such  a  bill  shall  pass.  If  they  be  deluded  and  inflamed  by  tales  of  inti* 
nidatioo  and  of  riot;  if  they  are  so  mucli  misled  os  to  doubt  whether  if  the  ful- 
lest albwance  were  made  ibr  all  that  can  be  ascribed  to  these  causes,  it  would 
amount  to  a  visible  deduction  from  the  national  unanimity-;  if  they  do  not  perceive 
tbat  there  is  no  more  dissent  from  the  national  doctrine  than  is  necessary  to 
«bow  the  liberty  of  publishing  opinions — whenever  or  wherever  they  act  on 
these  great  errors,  they  may  abate  the  healing  efficacy  of  a  great  share  of  eonci- 
llatioQ  aod  improvement;  but  they  cannot  prevent  its  final  luioption.  Above  all 
other  constderatioDS,  I  should  dare  to  advise  these  great  proprietors  to  cast  from 
tbem  those  reasonings  which  would  involve  property  in  the  approaching  down- 
&il  of  political  abuse.  If  they  assent  to  the  doctrine  that  political  privilege  is 
property,  they  must  be  prepared  for  the  inevitable  consequence  that  it  is  no  more 
tiolawful  te  violate  property  than  to  resume  u  delegated  trust.  The  suppression 
of  dependent  boroughs  is  at  hand.  It  will  be  the  truest  wisdom  of  the  great  pn^ 
prietora,  the  natariU  guardians  of  the  principle  of  property,  to  maintain,  to  incul- 
cate, to  enforce  the  essential  distinction  between  it  and  political  trust,  if  they  be 
desirous  not  to  arm  the  spoilers  whom  they  dread  with  arguments  which  they 
can  never  consistently  answer." 

The  fate  of  the  first  ftefonn  Bill  is  well  known.  When  the  mea- 
mre  was  reproduced,  Sir  James  spoke  only  on  the  bill  for  Scotland. 
Some  observations  upon  it  in  connmittee,  on  the  4th  of  October^ 

I      were  the  last  made  by  bim  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

I  HLi  time  was  now  divided  between  the  business  of  the  India  Board 
aod  the  composition  of  his  History  of  England.  The  state  of  his 
health  was  delicate  and  uncertain  during  the  winter  of  1831-2. 
The  proximate  cause,  however,  of  his  last  illness  was  accidental. 
About  the  middle  of  March  he  experienced  at  dinner  a  sudden  dif- 
ficulty of  deglutition  and  respiration.  A  morsel  of  the  flesh  of  a 
boiled  chicken  which  he  was  eating  was  supposed  to  remain  in  his 
throat.  Upon  the  calling  in  of  surgical  aid  it  was  pronounced  that 
this  obstruction  did  not  exist,  and  be  continued  in  the  same  sufiering 
state  for  some  days.  After  farther  consultation,  an  emetic  was  pre- 
icribed,  and  the  obstruction  consisting  of  a  morsel  of  the  chicken, 
with  a  small  portion  of  thin  bone,  was  removed.  This  accident 
wholly  deranged  bis  health,  already  delicate.  It  was  caused  proba- 
bly, in  the  first  instance^  by  the  want  of  muscular  tone.     His  condi- 
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tiOiH  however,  lo  far  improved  as  to  allow  of  his  Caking  carriage  air* 
iDgs.  Presuming  too  much  upon  his  returning  health,  he,  in  one 
instance,  remained  out  too  long,  and  his  state  became  worse*  ffis 
debility  increased,  with  pains  in  the  head  and  limbs.  These  pains 
gave  way  to  brain  fever  and  delirium.  His  condition  became  hope- 
less.  He  fell  into  a  state  of  insensibility,  which  continued  to  his 
death  on  the  30th  of  May. 

The  death  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  the  subject  of  deep  and 
universal  regret    In  literature,  in  politics,  and  in  social  life,  he  was 
one  of  the  leading  intelligences  of  his  country.  Though  of  advaneed 
ige,  much  was  still  expected  from  him,  and  his  career  seemed  pre- 
maturely closed.     He  assuredly  deserved  his  high  reputation,  but 
yet  the  world  or  the  public  has  rarely  been  so  liberal.     He  was  es- 
timated by  what  he  promised,  rather  than  by  what  he  achieved. 
Constitutionally  indolent,  and  condemned  to  pass,  under  a  distant 
enervating  sun,  seven  years  of  that  precious  stage  of  life  and  intel- 
lect which  combines  vigorous  manhood  with  mature  experience,  he 
has  left  only  sketches  and  fragments  to  sustain  the  pretensions  of 
a  first-rate  publicist,  philosopher,  critic,  and  historian.     As  a  living 
interpreter  and  authority  in  questions  of  public  law,  which  were  so 
frequently  raised  after  the  fall  of  the  French  empire,  Gentz  alone 
disputed  with  him  the  first  place  in  European  opinion.  That  writer 
soon  became  the  hireling  gazetteer  of  despotism,  dwindled  into  an 
aulic  counsellor  at  Vienna,  and  left  his  rival  an  undisputed  supre- 
macy.    What  remains  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  as  a  jurist,  to  jus- 
tify his  contemporaries  to  posterity?    His  Introductory  Discourse, 
the  opinions  and  principles  delivered  by  him  in  Parliament,  and  a 
note  in  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of  England.  The  Introduc- 
tory Discourse  is  a  comprehensive  and  able  sketch, — a  splendid  pro- 
mise,— but  still  no  more  than  a  promise  and  a  sketch.   Of  his  parlia- 
mentary speeches  on  matters  involving  the  public  law  of  Europe, 
but  one  may  be  regarded  as  an  authentic  publication, — ^that  which 
be  spoke  on  presenting  the  London  petition  for  the  recognition  of 
4he  South  American  States.     It  was  published  by  himself.    But  in 
Ihis  and  his  other  speeches  he  rather  cites  and  relies  on  received  au- 
thorities, than  promulgates  any  original  opinion  or  principle  of  his 
own.    He  has  left,  at  least  in  print,  no  systematic  treatise;  and  the 
most  diligent  and  discerning  student  of  his  speeches  would  find  it 
<li£Scult  to  extract  and  imbody  from  them  a  consistent  and  uniform 
eompendium  of  public  law.     Yet  the  applications  of  the  public  law 
of  Europe,  and  of  the  opinions  of  standard  jurists  in  his  speeches, 
are,  perhaps,  more  interesting  and  effective  than  they  are  in  the 
page^  from  which  he  cites,  or  they  would  be  in  an  abstract  treatise 
by  himself.    They  are  brought  to  bear  upon  current  history  sit  a 
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remarkable  period,  with  the  aids  and  legitimate  artifices  of  oratory 
in  defence  of  the  independence  and  liberty  of  nations,  the  security 
of  the  weak  against  the  strong,  the  rights  of  the  oppressed  against 
the  oppressor.  But,  after  all,  of  what  avail  are  the  most  eloquent 
and  conclusive  pleadings  on  a  matter  of  public  right  in  a  state  paper 
or  a  speech?  In  disputed  constructions  of  the  law  of  nations  armies 
are  the  interpreters,  and  the  fortune  of  war  decides. 

He  has  left  but  two  cases  of  adjudication  on  his  own  authority: 
those  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  of  Napoleon,  in  the  following 
note,*  to  which  reference  has  been  already  made:— 

"About  250  years  after  Mary  had  crossed  the  Sol  way,  anotlier  case  of  excep< 
Uonfroin  ordinary  rules  arose  in  England,  opposite  to  hers  in  moral  circumstances, 
yel  resembling  it  in  the  dry  skeleton  of  legal  theory. 

^Napoleon  Bonaparte,  probably  the  most  extraordinary  roan  who  has  appeared 
in  the  world  since  Julius  Cesar,  whom  he  surpassed  in  genius  for  war  as  much 
as  be  and  ail  other  warriors  must  yield  to  the  great  dictator  in  the  arts  and  aU 
tainments  of  peace,  having  raised  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  Europe  by  his 
commanding  faculties,  when  he  was  hurled  from  that  eminence  by  his  insolent 
oontempt  lor  mankind,  sought  for  refuge  in  the  ships  and  territories  of  the  only 
nation  who  had  successfully  defied  his  power.  When  he  applied  with  that  view 
to  tlie  commander  of  a  British  ship  of  war,  he  was  answered,  as  Mary  had  been 
by  the  governor  of  Carlisle,  that  an  officer  had  no  authority  to  promise  more  than 
an  bcMpitable  reception  in  his  own  ship.  The  course  of  events  obliged  Mary  to 
rush  into  shelter  before  the  answer  of  Mr.  Lowthcr  arrived.  Napoleon  was  conh> 
pelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  ship,  before  any  answer  could  bo  obtained  from  a 
competent  authority.  Both  affected  to  act  voluntarily,  though  they  wero  alike 
driven  by  neceseity  to  the  first  open  asylum.  Neither  of  them  was  bom  an 
English  subject,  nor  had  committed  any  offence  within  the  jurisdiction  of  Eng- 
land; consequently,  neither  of  them  was  amenable  to  English  law.  Neither  of 
them  could  be  justly  considered  as  at  war  with  England ;  though  on  that  part  of 
the  sabject^  scNne  technical  but  unsubstantial  obstacles  might  be  opposed  to  Na« 
poleon,  which  could  not  be  urged  against  Mair.  The  imprisonment  of  neither 
W9S  oooformable  to  the  law  ofEngland  or  the  law  of  nations.  But  the  liberty  ot 
Maiy  was  deemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the  safety  of  the  English  government, 
a<3  the  enlar^i^eroent  of  Napoleon  was  thought  to  be  with  the  independence  of  na- 
tions, and  with  the  repose  for  which  Europe  sighed  after  a  long  bloodshed.  The 
impriMMunent,  thoogh  in  neither  case  warrant^  by  the  rules  of  municipal  or  in^ 
ternational  law,  was  in  both  justified  by  that  necessity  from  which  these  rulea 
have  sprung,  and  without  which  no  violence  can  rightfully  be  done  to  a  human 


**  Agreeably  to  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  detention  of  Napoleon  was  legalized 
by  an  act  of  the  British  Parliament  By  the  bare  passing  of  such  act,  it  was  ta- 
eitly  aasamed,  that  the  antecedent  detentkm  was  without  warrant  of  law.  This 
evklent  truth  is  more  fully  admitted  by  the  language  of  the  statute,  which,  in 
asogning  the  reason  for  passing  it,  alleges,  that  ^  it  is  necessary  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  for  the  general  safety,  that  Napoleon  Bona^ 
pane  should  be  detained  and  kept  in  custody  ;*  and  it  is  still  more  explicitlv  de- 
clared, try  a  specific  enactment  which  pronounces,  thai  be  *  shall  be  deemed  and 
taken  to  be,  and  shall  be  treated  and  dealt  with  as,  a  prisoner  of  war$*  a  distinct 
admisBion  that  be  waa  not  so  in  contemplation  of  kw,  until  the  statute  had  iffi-> 
posed  that  character  upon  him.*' 

This  note  is  interesting,  not  onlj  as  the  solemn  jadgment  of  Sir 
Jaipe*  Mackintosh  in  two  memorable  cases^  but  as  illustrative  of  bis 

*  Hist,  of  Eng.  voL  lu.  p.  121,  Cab.  Cyc. 
20 
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mind.  He  expressed  his  opinions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  the 
most  part,  \vith  frankness  and  decision.  It  could  not  be  otherwise 
in  a  popular  assembly  and  in  the  shock  of  debate.  But,  writing  in 
his  cabinet,  he  sometimes  conveyed  his  ideas  on  controverted  mat- 
ters in  language  so  indecisive,  contradictory,  qualified,  or  vague,  as 
to  leave  his  conclusions  and  his  judgment  as  doubtful  as  the  case  it- 
self. For  instance,  in  the  foregoing  note  he  lays  it  down  as  his  pre- 
missy  that  the  liberty  of  Mary  was  deemed  to  be  at  variance  with  the 
safety  of  the  English  government,  &c.,  and  in  the  next  sentence  he 
says,  '<  The  imprisonnaent,  though  in  neither  case  warranted  by  the 
rules  of  municipal  or  international  law,  was  in  both  justified  by  that 
necessity  from  which  these  rules  have  sprung."  Here  the  phrase, 
*^  to  be  at  variance,"  must  be  received  in  the  sense  of  absolute  in- 
compatibility, in  order  to  bring  the  case  within  that  "necessity" 
which  is  the  middle  term  between  his  premiss  and  his  conclusion. 
But  it  will  hardly  be  conceded  that  the  two  phrases  are  synonymous; 
and  in  the  text  which  follows  he  reasons  indirectly  against  the  judg- 
ment given  in  the  note,  until  he  reaches  the  following  inference : — 

•*  Whoever  with  calmness  reviews  these  melancholy  portions  of  history,  after 
temporary  passions  have  subsided,  will  find  it  impossible  to  repress  a  wish  that  no 
exceptions  from  the  rules  of  moral  and  even  of  legal  justice  towards  individuals 
may  hereafter  be  countenanced  by  historians  or  moralists,"* 

What  warrant,  it  may  be  asked,  had  Sir  James  to  give  those  **  ex- 
ceptions "  that  countenance,  as  an  historian  and  moralist,  which  he 
interdicts  to  the  historians  and  moralists  who  may  come  after  bin)  ? 
This  peculiarity,  in  the  mind  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  which  may 
be  traced  in  such  of  his  writings  as  he  published  with  his  name,  has 
been  ascribed  to  the  calm  impartiality,  the  judicial  impassiveness  of 
temper,  the  comprehensive  view  and  careful  examination  of  tlie 
grounds  and  reasons  on  both  sides,  with  which  he  approached  the 
decision  of  every  question.  There  is  in  this  much  truth.  But  clear 
views,  strong  convictions,  strong  sentiments  even,  in  matters  not  of 
reasoning,  conclusions  arrived  at  as  demonstrative,  will  not  capitulate 
with  any  adverse  doubts,  arguments,  or  authorities.  The  man  whose 
principles  are  deep-rooted  will  not  be  easily  brought  to  distrust 
them :  the  man  whose  perceptions  are  clear  and  strong  will  choose 
his  language,  not  for  its  reserve  or  prudence,  but  for  its  decision  or 
force. 

As  an  historian,  he  sometimes  thought  too  much  of  discoursing, 
and  too  little  of  narrating.  Instead  of  relating  events  and  circum- 
stances, he  takes  them  up  as  subjects  of  disquisition.    He  is  luminous 

•  How  much  more  frank  and  precise  is  the  language  of  Mr.  Fox!  " The  danger," 
flays  he,  speaking  of  this  justification  on  the  principle  of  self-defence,  ''must  be  not 
problematical  and  remote, hut  evident  and  immediate."— JFVv^.  £Rit.  JSeign  Jamet  JL 
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and  co|»ou9,  but  diffbse  and  only  not  irrelevant  He  rarely  cha- 
racterizes persons,  actions,  or  events  by  brief,  rapid,  or  passing  traits^ 
like  those  of  Tacitus,  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  and  Gibbon.  It  is  cer- 
tain that  truth  may  be  forgotton  or  sacrificed  for  epigram  and 
the  sententious ;  but  it  is  equally  certain  that  such  touches  of  the 
pencil  in  the  hands  of  a  master,  whether  on  canvass  or  on  paper, 
are  pledges  of  fidelity  to  the  particular  subject,  and  to  nature.  He 
indulges  somewhat  a  vagrant  digression :  he  pursues  and  illustrates, 
with  a  certain  disregard  of  the  order  of  time,  or  place,  or  matter, 
any  topic  of  fact  or  speculalion  which  starts  before  him.  There  is, 
in  consequence,  some  want  of  method,  and  of  what  is  called  keeping ; 
or,  if  a  more  precise  term  may  he  borrowed  from  the  vocabulary  of 
oar  neighbours,  a  want  of  co-ordinance  in  his  writings,  whether  his- 
torical or  speculative.  It  has  been  said  of  him,  by  one  who  knew 
him  well,  personally  and  in  his  works,  that  as  a  writer  of  commen- 
taries upon  history  he  would  have  been  admirable,  and  in  his  place. 
It  is  not  easy  to  characterize  his  style,  from  its  want  of  a  distinctive 
individualizing  physiognomy.  He  speaks  often  with  contemptuous 
aversion  of  *'  sophists  and  rhetors."  His  own  great  aim  was  frank- 
ness and  simplicity.  He,  however,  did  not  always  or  steadily  attain, 
or,  perhaps,  had  not  peHectly  mastered  and  made  his  own,  those 
rare  and  difficult  graces  of  composition.  His  constructions  of  lan- 
guage are  sometimes  embarrassed  and  prolix;  and  his  efforts  to  be 
simple  might  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  carelessness.  He  studiously 
avoided  the  Gallicisms  so  common  in  Burke,  and  from  which  Hume 
is  not  free:  he  rigorously  preferred  the  Anglican  or  Saxon  term  be- 
fore the  q^nonyme  of  classic  derivation — to"  the  narrowing  of  his  vo- 
cabulary and  fettering  of  his  diction.  There  are  in  his  writings 
those  inequalities  of  superior  talent  from  which  mediocrity  is  exempt, 
but  which  indicate  that  his  ideas  occasionally  were  not  clear,  or  that 
his  mind  was  fatigued.  In  fine,  it  would  be  easy  to  cite  from  him 
examples  of  faulty  composition,  and  masterpieces  of  English  style. 

In  his  writings  and  speeches  he  indulged  too  liberally  in  praise  of 
the  living.  Panegyric  is  of  delicate  and  difficult  execution.  It  is 
received  with  a  disposition  to  detect  the  want  of  sincerity  or  discern- 
ment, and  a  certain  exquisite  good  taste  is  the'  essential  grace  of 
en\ogj.  Sir  James  sometimes  exaggerated,  diverged,  and  even  de- 
scended; but  his  praise  was  always  frank,  generous,  friendly,  dis- 
interested, and  if  indiscriminate,  only  from  excess  of  good  nature. 
He  was  sometimes  induced,  by  good  feeling  of  friendship,  to  give  the 
sanction  of  his  praise  to  mediocrity,  and  lend  himself  to  exaggerated 
reputation.  Madanoe  de  Stael  bad  what  the  Parisians  called  her 
proneursj  in  every  capital  of  Europe,  from  Rome  to  Stockholm.  The 
immoderate  eulogies  of  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  the  Edinbui^h  Re- 
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view  and  in  society,  contributed  to  the  fashionable  rage  which  her 
theatric  character,  melodramatic  eloquence,  and  spurious  German- 
isms, excited  in  London.  He  yet  had  not  what  may  be  called  the 
style  of  compliment  His  praise  of  individuals  or  their  works  was 
conveyed  in  simple,  ingenuous,  unmeasured,  general  terms,  not  in 
those  pointed,  characterizinfc,  and  portable  phrases  which  are  re- 
peated and  remembered.  But,  indulgent  to  others,  he  was  severe 
to  himself.  He  descended  to  no  artifices,  resorted  to  no  coterie,  for 
any  purposes  of  profit  or  fame.  He  did  not  seek  to  increase  his  po- 
pular celebrity  at  the  cost  of  his  better  reffutation. 

He  was  not  formed  by  nature  or  by  discipline,  in  person  or  in  &- 
culty,  for  an  accomplished  orator.  His  person  and  gestures  were 
robust  and  graceless^  but  without  awkwardness  or  embarrassment. 
His  countenance  was  strongly  marked,  without  flexibility  or  force  of 
expression.  His  voice  was  monotonous  and  untunabie  at  all  tinnes ; 
and  when  he  became  energetic  or  rather  unguarded,  a  provincial 
enunciation  impaired  the  correctness,  and  vulgarized  the  dignitj, 
of  his  vocabulary  and  style.  The  monotony  of  his  gestures  fatigued 
the  eye,  the  monotony  of  his  enunciation  jarred  upon  the  ear.  He 
seemed  never  to  have  thought  of  forming  himself  to  the  exterior  of 
an  orator.  His  mannerisms  were  those  of  rude,  undisciplined  nature, 
and  unconscious,  inveterate  habit.  His  arm  rose  and  fell, — his  bast 
vibrated  backwards  and  forwards, — ^up  and  down,— with  no  other 
change  than  the  greater  or  less  momentum.  He  wanted  the  ora- 
torical temperament.  He  was  vehement  without  passion,  humane 
without  pathos:  he  took  comprehensive  and  noble  views  without 
imagination  or  fancy.  For  a  vigorous  dialectician  he  was  too  difluse. 
He  did  not  employ  either  the  artifices  of  rhetoric  or  the  forms  of  lo- 
gic; the  syllogism  like  Canning,  or  the  dilemma  like  Brougham.  He 
was  sometimes  too  erudite  and  abstracted  for  a  popular  assembly. 
The  knowledge  of  which  his  own  mind  was  full,  and  which  overflowed 
from  it,  though  not  irrelevant  to  the  subject,  was  sometimes  unfelt 
by  an  auditory  less  informed  than  himself;  and  his  speculative  rea- 
sonings, though  not  ingeniously  refined,  were  so  prolonged  and  phi- 
losophical as  not  to  be  always  followed. 

He  loved  to  quote  from  the  Roman  classics,  both  in  verse  and 
prose,  and  quoted  sometimes  with  felicity.  But  his  successes  were 
rare,  compared  with  the  frequency  of  his  experiments,  whicli,  in- 
deed, was  such  as  to  suggest  the  idea  of  ostentation  and  research. 
Canning,  who  knew  the  classics  with  greater  familiarity,  and  a  more 
congenial  taste,  was  much  more  sparing,  and  incomparably  more 
happy.  Grattan,  also,  well  acquainted  with  the  languages  and  re- 
mains of  Greece  and  Rome,  rarely  employed  the  ornament  or  artifice 
of  poetical  quotation.    His  scholarship,  however,  was  tributary  to 
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his  ekNpence.  He  traodated  or  parodied  the  clasnca  to  bk  pur- 
pose.* Fox,  wboae  miod  was  so  deeply  imbued  with  the  ancient 
classiGfl^  appropriated  their  beauties  in  the  same  way.  His  oratorical 
iDOFements  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  admired  passages  in  the 
Greek  dramatists.  But  if  the  classic  quotations  of  Sir  James  Mack- 
iotosh  were  too  profuse  and  far  sought  to  be  always  pointed,*— if 
they  sometimes  descended  to  hackneyed  erudition,  as  in  his  repeated 
use  of  nee  meus  hie  sermoj — they  were  often  happy,  effective,  and 
applauded.  With  the  many  disadvantages  of  his  action  and  enuo* 
ciatioD,  and  the  fewer  vices  of  his  cast  of  mind  and  style  of  ekxjuence, 
his  fiiults  and  deficiencies  were  redeemed  by  an  accent  so  sincere, 
ioformation  so  extensive,  so  utter  an  oblivion  of  self,  in  his  zeal  for 
truth  and  his  cause,  humanity  so  redundant  allied  with  passionlesB 
mdom,  such  a  union  of  superior  talent  with  knowledge  and  medi- 
latioD,  that  though  some  speakers  were  more  popular  performers, 
and  others  were  heard  with  more  of  electric  sympathy,  not  one  com- 
maaded  more  attention  and  respect. 

Conversation  was  a  talent  in  the  last  century.  It  has  become  an 
art  No  one  would  now  be  tolerated  who  made  private  society  an 
arena  for  displaying  the  vigour  and  expertness  of  his  faculties,  and 
the  extent  of  his  acquirements.  Conversation  has  ceased  to  be  an 
exhibition  of  intellectual  gladiatorship  or  declamatory  power.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  proper  occasion  for  displaying  only  the  lighter  graces 
and  accomplishments, — wit,  fancy,  knowledge  of  the  world,  a  sense 
of  the  humorous  and  ridiculous,  in  social  manners  or  individual  char 
racter.  It  is  become  essentially  an  art  in  which,  more  than  in  any 
oilKry  perfection  and  success  depend  upon  its  concealing  itself.  Few 
arts  are,  therefore,  more  difficult ;  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had 
the  reputation  of  a  master  in  it.  He  was  rich  and  various  without 
being  ambiguous  or  prolix.     He  had  known  many  eminent  or  re- 

*  He  was  actuated  probaUj  by  an  adherence  to  the  I>einosthenic  model,  lliere 
an,  in  two  of  his  speeches,  free  translations  of  an  admired  passage  in  Vir^l,  which, 
asontorical  iDorenieiitB,  are  inferior,  yet  compaiable,  to  the  fiunous  oath  which  Demos- 
tbenes  appropriated,  in  the  same  manner,  from  an  old  Greek  dramatist  The  follow- 
iD|r  is  the  paange  from  Virgil:^ 

Ezudent  afii  spirantia  mollius  xrs, 

Credo  equidem :  vivos  ducent  de  roannore  vultus;  • 

Orabunt  causas  meli(!uB:  coelique  meatus 

Describent  radio,  et  surgentia  sidera  dicent: 

Tu  regere  imperio  populos,  Romane,  memento: 

(Hae  tibi  erunt  artes)  pacisque  imponere  morem^ 

Parcere  subjectis  et  debelbu«  superbos. 

''Our  dutiei^"  says  Grattan  in  the  Irish  Parliament,  *' are  of  a  diflTerent  nature — to 
watch  with  incessant  vigils  the  cradle  of  the  constitution— to  rear  an  infant  state,  to  pro- 
tect a  rising  tmde,  to  foster  a  growing  people."  Addresnng  the  Imperial  Parliament 
in  SQpport  of  the  Catholic  chums,  in  1819,  he  says, — "  In  the  arts  that  ^ce  mankind 
other  nations  excelled  you— 4hey  sung  better— they  danced  better;  but  in  stating  oou« 
ngecus  truths, — ^in  breaking  politiad  or  metaphysical  chains, — here  were  your  robust 
accompliahments.'' 
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markable  persons  in  public  life,  literary  and  political,  of  whom  he 
related  anecdotes  and  traits  of  character  with  facility  and  a-propos. 
He  avoided  long  speeches  in  the  form  of  dissertation  or  narrative, 
which,  however  clever,  are  sure  either  to  fatigue  attention  or  to 
provoke  self-love,  by  encroaching  upon  that  tone  of  conventional 
equality,  social  and  intellectual,  in  company,  which  is  one  of  the 
improvements  of  the  age.  His  conversation  was  not  laboured  or  os^ 
tentatious,  whilst  it  displayed,  or  rather  implied,  the  powers  of  a  su- 
perior mind;  and,  though  undistinguished  by  brilliant  wit  or  vivacity^ 
was  enlivened  and  relieved  by  a  certain  quiet  pleasantry,  sly  hu- 
mour, and  innoxious  malice,  which  became  a  manly  and  vigorous 
exercise  of  sarcastic  power  in  his  speeches.  Some  pretended  me- 
moranda of  his  conversation  have  been  printed  in  an  American  pe- 
riodical work.  He  is  made  to  say,  ''Homer  is  the  finest  ballad 
writer  in  any  language."*  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  like  most  Scotch- 
men, had  an  imperfect  education  in  Greek.  He  must,  however, 
have  known  enough  of  Greek  and  of  Homer,  as  welt  as  of  epic 
poetry  and  of  ballads,  to  avoid  an  absurdity  so  outrageous.  The 
reported  conversations,  on  the  whole,  would  grievously  let  down  Sir 
James  Mackintosh.  They  are  not  those  of  a  man  whose  success 
was  unquestionable  in  the  most  fastidious  and  intellectual  society  of 
the  British  capital. 

But  what  are  these  fugitive  successes  of  society  and  eonversatioa 
the  sacrifices  of  time  and  thought  which  he  must  have  made  to 
to  them  ?  It  was  a  melancholy  weakness  to  have  frittered  awaj 
those  precious  hours  which  might  be  devoted  in  solitude  to  the  pro- 
per labours  of  a  man  of  letters,  who  was  capable  of  leaving  impe- 
rishable monuments  of  his  capacity  behind  him.  If  any  thing  couM 
compensate  this  abuse  of  his  faculties,  it  is  the  impression,  far  beyond 
the  circles  in  which  he  moved,  of  his  engaging  social  character^ 
joined  with  his  eminent  talents,  and  many  virtues. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  died  at  his  house  in  London,  on  the  30th 
of  May,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  Haropstead,  on  the 
4th  of  June,  1832. 

*  The  person  who  thus  chose  to  make  Homer  a  ballad  writer,  had,  doubtless, 
heard  something  of  the  foolish  paradox  that  the  several  books  of  the  Homeric  poena 
were  unconnected  rhapsodies^  recited  through  the  cities  of  Greece. 
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Though  a  struggle  with  calamity  strengthens  and  elevates  the 
mindy  the  necessity  of  passive  submission  to  long  adversity  is  rather 
likely  to  weaken  and  subdue  it :  great  misfortunes  disturb  the  under- 
standing, perhaps,  as  much  as  great  success;  and  extraordinary  vicissi- 
tudes  often  produce  the  opposite  vices  of  rashness  and  fearfulness  by  in- 
spiring a  disposition  to  trust  too  much  to  fortune,  and  to  yield  to  it 
too  soon.  Few  men  experienced  more  sudden  changes  of  fortune 
tbaa  James  11. ;  but  it  was  unfortunate  for  his  character  that  he  ne- 
ver owed  his  prosperity,  and  not  always  his  adversity,  to  himself. 
The  affiiirs  of  his  family  seemed  to  be  at  the  lowest  ebb  a  few 
months  before  their  triumpha^  restoration.  Four  years  before  the 
death  of  his  brother,,  it  appeared  probable  that  he  would  be  excluded 
from  the  succession  to  the  crown ;  and  his  friends  seemed  to  have  no 
other  means  of  averting  that  doom,  than  by  proposing  such  liniita- 
tioosof  the  royal  prerogative  as  would  have  reduced  the  government 
to  a  merely  nominal  monarchy.  But  the  dissolutions  by  which 
Charles  had  safely  and  successfully  punished  the  independence  of  his 
last  parliament,  the  destruction  of  some  of  his  most  formidable  op- 
ponents, and  the  general  discouragement  of  their  adherents,  paved 
the  way  for  his  peaceable,  and  even  popular,  succession;  the  defeat 
of  the  revolts  of  Monmouth  and  Argyle  appeared  to  have  fixed  bis 
thione  on  immoveable  foundations;  and  he  was  then  placed  in  cir- 
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cumstances  more  favourable  than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors  to 
the  extension  of  his  power,  or,  if  such  had  been  his  purpose,  to  the 
undisturbed  exercise  of  his  constitutional  authority.  The  friends  of 
liberty,  dispirited  by  events  which  all,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
brought  discredit  upon  their  cause,  were  confounded  with  unsuccess- 
ful conspirators  and  defeated  rebels:  they  seemed  to  be  at  the  mercy 
of  a  prince,  who,  with  reason,  considered  them  as  the  irreconcilable 
enemies  of  his  designs.  The  zealous  partisans  of  monarchy  believed 
themselves  on  the  eve  of  reaping  the  fruits  of  a  contest  of  fifty  years' 
duration,  under  a  monarch  of  mature  experience,  of  tried  personal 
courage,  who  possessed  a  knowledge  of  men,  and  a  capacity  as  well 
as  an  inclination  for  business;  whose  constancy,  intrepidity,  and 
sternness  were  likely  to  establish  their  political  principles;  and  from 
whose  prudence,  as  well  as  gratitude  and  good  faith,  they  were  will- 
ing to  hope  that  he  would  not  disturb  the  security  of  their  religion. 
The  turbulence  of  the  preceding  times  had  more  than  usually  dis- 
posed men  of  pacific  temper  to  support  an  established  government. 
The  multitude,  pleased  with  a  new  reign,  generally  disposed  to  ad- 
mire vigour  and  to  look  with  complacency  on  success,  showed  many 
symptoms  of  that  propensity  which  is  natural  to  them,  or  rather  to 
mankind, — to  carry  their  applauses  to  the  side  of  fortune,  and  to 
imbibe  the  warmest  passions  of  a  victorious  party.  The  strength  of 
the  Tories  in  a  parliament  assembled  in  such  a  temper  of  the  nation, 
was  aided  by  a  numerous  re-enforcement  of  members  of  low  condition 
and  subservient  character,  whom  the  forfeiture  of  the  charters  of 
towns  enabled  the  court  to  pour  into  the  House  of  Commons.*^  In 
Scotland  the  prevalent  party  had  ruled  with  such  barbarity  that  the 
absolute  power  of  the  king  seemed  to  be  their  only  shield  against 
the  resentment  of  their  countrymen.  The  Irish  nation,  devotedly 
attached  to  a  sovereign  of  their  own  oppressed  religion,  offered  inex- 
haustible means  of  forming  a  brave  and  enthusiastic  army,  ready  to 
quell  revolts  in  every  part  of  his  dominions. 

His  revenue  was  ampler  than  that  of  any  former  king  of  England; 
a  disciplined  army  of  about  twenty  thousand  men  was,  for  the  first 
time,  established  during  peace  in  this  island,  and  a  formidable  fleet 
was  a  more  than  ordinarily  powerful  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
prince  whose  skill  and  valour  in  maritime  war  had  endeared  him  to 
the  seamen,  and  recommended  him  to  the  people. 

The  condition  of  foreign  affiiirs  was  equally  favourable  to  the  king. 
Louis  XIV.  had,  at  that  moment,  reached  the  zenith  of  his  greatness ; 

*  "  Clerki  and  gentlemen's  aervaots/'  Evelyn,  L  558.  The  Earl  of  Bath  carried 
fifleen  of  the  new  charten  with  him  into  Cornwall,  from  which  he  was  called  the 
Prince  **  Elector."  "  There  are  not  135  in  this  House  who  sat  in  the  laist,"  562.  By 
the  lists  in  the  Parliamentaiy  History  they  appear  to  be  only  128. 
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bis  army  was  larger  and  better  than  any  which  had  been  known  in 
£urope  since  the  vigorous  age  of  the  Roman  empire;  bis  marine 
enabled  him  sooo  after  to  cope  with  the  combined  forces  of  the  two 
maritime  powers;  he  had  enlarged  his  dominions,  strengthened  his 
frontiers,  and  daily  meditated  new  conquests:  men  of  genius  applauded 
his  munificence^  and  even  some  men  of  virtue  contributed  to  the 
glory  of  his  reign.  This  potent  monarch  was  bound  to  James  by 
closer  ties  than  those  of  treaty,  by  kindred,  by  religion,  by  similar 
principles  of  government,  by  the  importance  of  each  to  the  success 
of  the  designs  of  the  other ;  and  he  was  ready  to  supply  the  pecuniary 
aid  required  by  the  English  monarch,  on  condition  that  James  should 
not  subject  himself  to  the  control  of  his  parliament;  but  should  ac- 
quiesce  in  the  schemes  of  France  against  her  neighbours.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  feeble  government  of  Spain  was  no  longer  able  to 
defend  her  unwieldy  empire;  while  the  German  branch  of  the  Aus- 
trian family  had,  by  their  intolereoce,  driven  Hungary  into  revolt, 
and  thus  opened  the  way  for  the  Ottoman  armies  twice  to  besiege 
Vienna.  Venice,  the  last  of  the  Italian  states  which  retained  a 
national  character,  took  no  longer  any  part  in  the  contests  of  £u- 
rope,  content  with  the  feeble  lustre  which  conquests  from  ^'urkcy 
ihed  over  the  evening  of  her  greatness.  The  kingdoms  of  the  north 
were  confined  within  their  own  subordinate  system ;  Russia  was  not 
numbered  among  civilized  nations ;  the  Germanic  states  were  still 
divided  between  their  fears  from  the  ambition  of  France,  and  their 
attachment  to  her  for  having  preserved  them  from  the  yoke  of  Aus- 
tria. Though  a  powerful  party  in  Holland  were  still  attached  to 
France,  there  remained,  on  the  continent,  no  security  against  the 
ambitioii  of  Louis,  no  hope  for  the  liberties  of  mankind  but  the 
power  of  that  great  republic,  animated  by  the  unconquerable  soul 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  All  those  nations,  of  both  religions,  who 
trembled  at  the  progress  of  France,  turned  their  eyes  towards  James, 
and  courted  his  alliance,  in  hopes  that  he  might  still  be  detached 
from  his  connexion  with  Louis,  and  that  England  might  resume  her 
ancient  and  noble  station,  as  the  guardian  of  the  independence  of 
natuNM.  Coold  he  have  varied  his  policy,  that  bright  career  was 
stiU  open  to  him.  He,  or  rather  a  man  of  genius  and  magnanimity 
in  his  situation,  might  have  rivalled  the  renown  of  Elizabeth,  and 
anticipated  the  gbries  of  Marlborough.  He  was  courted  or  dreaded 
by  all  Europe.  Who  could,  then,  have  presumed  to  foretell  that  this 
great  monarch,  in  the  short  space  of  four  years,  would  be  compelled 
to  relinquish  his  throne,  and  to  fly  from  his  country,  without  struggle 
and  almost  without  disturbance,  by  the  mere  result  of  his  own  sys- 
tem of  measures,  which,  unwise  and  unrighteous  as  it  was,  seemed 

21 
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ID  every  instance  to  be  crowned  with  success  titi  tbe  very  moment 
before  its  overthrow. 

The  ability  of  the  ministers,  who  were  consulted  on  the  most  im- 
portant measures  of  governnient,  might  be  considered  as  among  tbe 
happy  parts  of  his  fortune.  It  was  a  little  before  this  time  that  the 
meetings  of  such  minbters  began  to  be  generally  known  by  the  modern 
name  of  the  cabinet  council.*  The  privy  council  had  been  original- 
ly a  selection  of  a  similar  nature ;  but  when  seats  in  that  body  began 
to  be  given  or  left  to  those  who  did  not  enjoy  the  king's  confidence,  and 
it  became  too  numerous  for  secrecy  or  despatch,  a  committee  of  its 
number,  which  is  now  called  the  cabinet  council,  were  intrusted 
with  the  direction  of  confidential  a£Siirs;  leaving  to  the  body  at 
large  business  of  a  judicial  or  formal  nature^  to  the  greater  part  of 
its  members  an  honourable  distinction  instead  of  an  office  of  trust. 
The  members  of  the  cabinet  council  were  then,  as  they  still  are, 
chosen  from  the  privy  council  by  the  king,  without  any  legal  nomi* 
nation,  and  generally  consisted  of  the  ministers  at  the  head  of  the 
principal  departmentsof  public  affairs.  A  short  account  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  members  of  the  cabinet  will  illustrate  the  events  of  the 
reign  of  James  II. 

Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of  Sunderland,  who  soon  acquired  the  chief 
ascendency  in  this  administration,  entered  on  public  life  with  all  the 
external  advantages  of  birth  and  fortune.  His  father  fell  in  the 
royal  army  at  the  battle  of  Newbury,  with  those  melancholy  fore- 
bodings of  danger  from  the  victory  of  his  own  party  which  filled  the 
breasts  of  the  more  generous  royalists,  and  which,  on  the  same  occa- 
sion, saddened  the  dying  moments  of  Lord  Falkland.  His  mother 
was  Lady  Dorothy  Sidney,  celebrated  by  Waller  under  the  name  of 
Sacharissa.  He  was  early  employed  in  diplomatic  missions,  where 
he  acquired  the  political  knowledge,  insinuating  address,  and  polished 
manners,  which  are  learnt  in  that  school,  together  with  the  subtlety, 
dissimulation,  flexibility  of  principle,  indifference  on  questions  of  con- 
stitutional policy,  and  impatience  of  the  restraints  of  popular  go- 
vernment, which  have  been  sometimes  contracted  by  English  am- 
bassadors in  the  course  of  a  long  intercouse  with  the  ministers  of  ab- 
solute princes.  A  faint  and  superficial  preference  of  tbe  general 
principles  of  civil  liberty  was  blended  in  a  manner  not  altogether 
unusual  with  his  diplomatic  vices.  He  seems  to  have  gained  tbe 
support  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  to  the  administration  formed 
by  the  advice  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and  to  have  then  gained  the 
confidence  of  that  incomparable  person,  who  possessed  all  the  honest 
arts  of  a  negotiator.^    He  gave  an  early  earnest  of  the  inconstancy 

*  North's  Life  of  Lord  Keeper  Guildford*  218. 
t  Sir  W.  Temple's  Memoirs,  Part  ILL 
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of  an  OTerrefined  character  by  fluctuation  between  the  exclusion 
of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  limitations  of  the  royal  prerogative. 
He  was  removed  from  the  administration  for  his  vote  on  the  Bill  of 
Exclusion.     The  love  of  office  soon  prevailed  over  his  feeble  spirit  of 
independence,  and  he  made  his  peace  with  the  court  by  the  medium 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  had  long  been  well  disposed  to  him,*  and 
of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  who  found  no  difficulty  in  reconciling 
the  king  to  a  polished  as  well  as  pliant  courtier,  an  accomplftshed 
negotiator,  and  a  minister  more  versed  in  foreign  affiiirs  than  any  of 
bb  colleagues.f    Negligence  and  profusion  bound  him  to  office  by 
stronger  though  coarser  ties  than  those  of  ambition:  he  lived  in  an 
age  ^hen  a  delicate  purity  in  pecuniary  matters  had  not  begun  to 
have  a  general  influence  on  statesmen,  and  when  a  sense  of  personal 
honour,  growing  out  of  long  habits  of  co-operation  and  friendship, 
had  not  yet  contributed  to  secure  them  against  political  inconstancy. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  a  species  of  men  who  per- 
form a  part  more  important  than  noble  in  great  events;  who,  by 
powerful  talents,  captivating  manners,  and  accommodating  opinions; 
by  a  quick  discernment  of  critical  moments  in  the  rise  and  fall  of 
parties;  by  not  deserting  a  cause  till  the  instant  before  it  is  univer- 
sally discovered  to  be  desperate,  and  by  a  command  of  expedients 
and  connexions  which  render  them  valuable  to  every  new  possessor 
of  power,  find  means  to  cling  to  office  or  to  recover  it,  and  who, 
though  they  are  the  natural  offipring  of  quiet  and  refinement,  often 
creep  through  stormy  revolutions  without  being  crushed.      Like  the 
best  and  most  prudent  of  his  class,  he  appears  not  to  have  be- 
trayed the  secrets  of  the  friends  whom  he  abandoned;  and  never  to 
have  complied  with  more  evil  than  was  necessary  to  keep  his  power. 
His  temper  was  without  rancour;  he  must  be  acquitted  of  prompt- 
ing, or  even  preferring  the  cruel  acts  which  were  perpetrated  under 
his  administration:  deep  designs  and  premeditated  treachery  were 
irreconcilable  both  with  his  indolence  and  his  impetuosity ;   and 
there  is  some  reason  to  believe,  that  in  the  midst  of  total  indiffe- 
rence about  religious  opinions,  he  retained  to  the  end  some  degree 
of  that  preference  for  civil  liberty  which  he  might  have  derived 
from  the  example  of  his  ancestors,  and  the  sentiments  of  some  of  his 
early  connexions. 

Lawrence  Hyde,  Earl  of  Rochester,  the  younger  son  of  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon,  was  Lord  Sunderland's  most  formidable  competitor  for 

•  Leffge's  Letters,  MS.  "  I^rd  Sunderland  knows  I  have  always  been  very  kind 
to  him."    Duke  ofYork  to  Mr.  Leg^ge,  23d  July,  1679.     Brussels. 

t  Some  of  Loid  Sunderlaiid's  competitorain  this  province  weie  not  fonnidable.  His 
aoGCCMir,  Lord  Conway,  when  a  foreign  minister  spoke  to  him  of  the  Circiea  of  the 
Empiie,  said,  he  wondered  what  circles  should  have  to  do  with  politics. 
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the  chief  directioii  of  public  affiiirs.  He  owed  this  importance  ra- 
ther to  his  poatioD  aod  conDexions  than  to  his  abUities,  which^  how- 
ever»  were  by  no  means  contemptible.  He  was  the  undisputed  lead- 
er of  the  Tory  party,  to  whose  highest  principles  in  church  and 
state  he  showed  a  constant,  and  probably  a  conscientious  attachment 
He  had  adhered  to  James  in  every  variety  of  fortune,  and  was  the 
uncle  of  the  Princesses  Mary  and  Ann,  who  seemed  likely  in  succes- 
sion to  inherit  the  crown.  He  was  a  fluent  speaker,  and  appears  to 
have  possessed  some  part  of  his  father's  talents  as  a  writer.  He  was 
deemed  sincere  and  upright,  and  his  private  life  was  not  stained  by  any 
vice,  except  violent  paroxysms  of  anger,  and  an  excessive  indulgence 
in  wine,  then  scarcely  deemed  a  fault.  ^  His  infirmities/'  says  one 
of  the  most  zealous  adherents  of  his  party,  <'  were  passion,  in  which 
he  would  swear  like  a  cutter,  and  the  indulging  himself  in  wine. 
But  his  party  was  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  whom  he  had 
the  honour,  for  many  years  to  be  accounted  the  head."*  The  ioi- 
petuosity  of  his  temper  concurred  with  his  opinions  on  government 
in  prompting  him  to  rigorous  measures.  He  disdained  the  forms  and 
details  of  business,  and  it  was  his  maxim  to  prefer  only  Tories,  with- 
out regard  to  their  qualifications  for  office.  ''  Do  you  not  think,"  said 
he  to  Lord  Keeper  Guildford,  '^that  I  could  understand  any  business  in 
England  in  a  month?'  ^  Yes,  my  Lord,'*  answered  the  Lord  Keep- 
er, ''  but  I  believe  you  would  understand  it  better  in  two  months." 
Even  his  personal  defects  add  unreasonable  maxims  were  calculated 
to  attach  adherents  to  him  as  a  chief,  and  he  was  well  qualified  to 
be  the  leader  of  a  party  ready  to  support  all  the  pretensions  of  any 
king  who  spared  the  Protestant  establishment 

Sir  George  Saville,  created  Marquis  of  Halifax  by  Charles  IL, 
claims  the  attention  of  the  historian  rather  by  his  brilliant  genius, 
by  the  singularity  of  his  character,  and  by  the  great  part  which  he 
acted  in  the  events  which  preceded  and  followed,  than  by  his  politi- 
cal importance  during  the  short  period  in  which  he  held  office  under 
James.  In  his  youth  he  appears  to  have  combined  the  opinions  of 
a  republican^  with  the  most  refined  talents  of  a  polished  courtier. 
The  fragments  of  his  writings  which  remain  show  such  poignant  and 
easy  wit,  such  lively  sense,  so  much  insight  into  character,  and  so 
delicate  an  observation  of  manners,  as  could  hardly  have  been  sur- 
passed by  any  of  his  contemporaries  at  Versailles.  His  political 
speculations  being  soon  found  incapable  of  being  reduced  to  practice, 
melted  away  in  the  sunshine  of  royal  favour;  the  disappointment  of 

•North,  230. 

f  "I  have  long  looked  upon  Lord  Halifax  and  Lord  Essex  as  men  who  did  not 
love  monarchy,  such  as  it  is  in  England."  Duke  of  York  to  Lt^ge,  Letter  before 
cited. 
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risbnary  hopes  led  him  io  despair  of  great  improveinetit8»  to  de* 
spise  tbe  moderate  services  which  an  individual  maj  render  to  the 
commoDity,  and  to4iim  with  disgust  from  public  principles  to  the 
iodolgence  of  his  own  vanity  and  ambition. 

Tbe  dread  of  his  powers  of  ridicule  contributed  to  force  him  into 
oflicey*  and  the  attractions  of  his  lively  and  somewhat  libertine  con- 
versation were  among  the  means  by  which  he  maintained  his  ground 
with  Charles  IL,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  Dryden,  that  "  whatever 
his  favourites  of  state  might  be,  yet  those  of  his  afleetion  were  men 
of  wit  "t  Thongh  we  have  no  remains  of  his  speeches,  we  cannot 
doubt  the  eloquence  of  him  who,  on  the  Bill  of  Exclusion,  fought  the 
battle  of  the  court  against  so  great  an  orator  as  Shaftesbury. ;[  Of 
tbese  various  means  of  advancement,  he  availed  himself  for  a  time 
with  little  scruple  and  with  some  success.  But  he  never  obtained 
aa  importance  which  bore  any  proportion  to  his  great  abilities;  a 
failure  which,  in  the  time  of  Charles  11.^  may  be  in  part  ascribed  to 
the  remains  of  his  opinions,  but  whicb^  from  its  subsequent  recur^ 
rence,  must  be  still  more  imputed  to  the  defects  of  his  character. 
He  had  a  stronger  pasrion  for  praise  than  for  power,  and  loved  the 
dnplay  of  talent  more  than  the  possession  of  authority.  The  unbri- 
dlel  ezerciae  of  wit  exposed  him  to  lasting  animosities,  and  threw  a 
shade  of  levity  over  his  character.  He  was  too  acute  in  discovering 
difficulties^  too  ingenious  in  deviang  objections.  He  had  too  keen  a 
perception  of  human  weakness  and  folly  not  to  find  many  pretexts  and 
temptations  for  changing  bis  measures  and  deserting  bis  connexions. 
The  subtlety  of  his  genius  tempted  him  to  projects  too  refined  to  be  un- 
derstood or  supported  by  numerous  bodies  of  men.  His  appetite  for 
praise,  when  sated  by  the  admiration  of  bis  friends,  was  too  apt  to  seek 
a  new  and  more  stimulating  gratification  in  the  applauses  of  his  oppo- 
nentSb  Hu  weaknesses  and  even  his  talents  contributed  to  betray 
him  into  inconstancy;  which,  if  not  the  worst  quality  of  a  statesman, 
is  the  most  fatal  to  bis  permanent  importance.  For  one  short  period, 
indeed,  the  circumstances  of  his  situation  suited  the  peculiarities  of 
Us  genius.  In  the  last  years  of  Charles  his  refined  policy  found  full 
scope  in  the  arts  of  balancing  factions,  of  occasionally  leaning  to  tbe 

*  Sir  vniEnn  Temple.    Memoin,  Put  RL 

t  Dedication  to  King  Arthur. 

4  '^  Jotham,  of  pierdng  wit  and  pregnant  thought. 
Endued  by  nature  and  by  learning  taught 
To  more  aaaembliea;  who  bat  on^  tried 
Tbe  wone  awhile,  then  choae  tbe  better  aide) 
Nor  choie  akme,  but  tamed  the  balance  too." 

AUahm  and  JeMiapkei. 

liocd  Hali&a  Mys, «« Mr.  Dfyden  told  me  that  he  was  offered  money  to  write  againft 
me."    Pox^a  MSS.  written,  I  believe^  by  Lord  Hahftz. 
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vanquisbed,  and  always  tempering  the  trinmph  of  the  victorkras  par- 
tj  by  which  that  monarch  then  consulted  the  repose  of  hb  dectimog 
years.  Perhaps  he  satisfied  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  his  com- 
pliance with  all  the  evil  which  was  then  done  was  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  save  his  country  from  the  arbitrary  and  bigoted  faction 
which  was  eager  to  rule  it  We  know  from  the  evidence  of  the  ex- 
cellent Tillotson>*  that  Lord  Halifax  "  showed  a  compassionate  con- 
cern for  Lord  Russell,  and  all  the  readiness  to  save  him  that  could 
be  wished;"  and  that  Lord  Russell  desired  Tillotson  '^to  give  thanks 
to  Lord  Halifax  for  his  humanity  and  kmdness;"  and  there  is  some 
reason  to  think  that  his  intercession  might  have  been  successful,  if 
the  delicate  honour  of  Lord  Russell  had  not  refused  to  second  their 
exertions,  by  softening  his  language  on  the  lawfulness  of  resistance, 
— «  shade  more  than  scrupulous  sincerity  would  warrant,  f  He 
seems  unintentionally  to  have  contributed  to  the  death  of  Sidney,! 
by  procuring  a  sort  of  confession  from  Monmouth,  in  order  to  recon- 
cile him  to  his  father,  and  to  balance  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  by  Charles's  partiality  for  his  son.  The  compKances  and  re- 
finements of  that  period  pursued  him  with  perhaps,  too  just  a  retri- 
bution during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  James  was  impatient  to  be 
rid  of  him  who  had  checked  his  influence  during  the  last  years  of 
his  brother,  and  the  friends  of  liberty  could  never  place  any  lasting 
trust  in  the  man  who  remained  a  member  of  the  government  which 
put  to  death  Russell  and  Sidney. 

The  part  performed  by  Lord  Godolphin  at  this  time  was  not  so 
considerable  as  to  require  a  full  account  of  his  character.  He  was 
a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  in  Cornwall,  distinguished  by  the  ac- 
complishments of  some  of  its  members,  and  by  their  sufferings  in  the 
royal  cause  during  the  civil  war.  He  held  offices  at  court  before  he 
was  employed  in  the  service  of  the  state,  and  he  always  retained  the 
wary  and  conciliating  manners,  as  well  as  the  profuse  dissipation  of 
his  original  school.  Though  a  royalist  and  a  courtier,  he  voted  for 
the  Bill  of  Exclusion.  At  the  accession  of  James,  he  was  not  con- 
sidered as  favourable  to  absolute  dependence  on  France,  nor  to  the 
system  of  governing  without  parliaments.  But  though  a  member  of 
the  cabinet,  he  was,  during  the  whole  of  this  reign,  rather  a  public 
officer,  who  confined  himself  to  his  own  department,  than  a  rainister 

•  Lords'  Journal,  20th  Dec,  1689.  The  Dachess  of  Portsmouth  said  to  Lord  Mon- 
tague, "that  if  others  had  been  as  earnest  as  my  Lord  HaUfax  with  the  King, Lord 
Russell  might  have  been  saved."  Fox's  MSS.  Other  allusions  in  the  MSS.,  which  I 
ascribe  to  Lord  Halifax,  show  that  lus  whole  fault  was  a  contiDuance  in  office  after  the 
failure  of  his  efforts  to  save  Lord  Russell. 

t  Lord  J.  RusseU's  Life  of  Lord  Russell,  215. 

i  Evidence  of  Mr.  Hampdea  and  Sir  James  Forbes.  Lords'  JounuJB,  20Qk  Dec, 
1689. 
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who  took  &  part  in  the  direction  of  the  state.*  The  habit  of  con- 
tinuing some  officers  in  place  uikler  successive  administrations,  for 
the  convenience  of  business,  then  extended  to  higher  persons  than  it 
has  usually  comprehended  in  more  recent  times. 

James  had,  soon  after  his  accession,  introduced  into  the  cabinet 
Sir  Gteorge  ieSrejBy  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England,!  a  person  whose 
office  did  not  usually  lead  to  that  station,  and  whose  elevation  to  un- 
usual honour  and  trust  is  characteristic  of  the  government  which  he 
served.  His  origin  was  obscure,  his  education  scanty,  his  acquirements 
no  more  than  what  his  vigorous  understanding  gathered  in  the  course 
•f  buriness,  his  professional  practice  low,  and  chiefly  obtained  from 
the  companions  of  his  vulgar  excesses,  whom  he  captivated  by  that 
groas  bvfibonery  which  accompanied  him  to  the  most  exalted  stations. 
But  his  powers  of  mind  were  extraordinary ;  his  elocution  was  flow- 
ing and  spirited ;  and,  after  his  highest  preferment,  in  the  few  in- 
stances where  he  preserved  temper  and  decency,  the  native  vigour 
of  his  intellect  shone  forth  in  his  judgments,  and  threw  a  transient 
dignky  over  the  coarseness  of  his  deportment.    He  first  attracted  no- 
tice by  turbulence  in  the  petty  contests  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don; and  having  found  a  way  to  court  through  some  of  those  who 
ministered  to  the  pleasures  of  the  King,  as  well  as  to  the  more  igno- 
minious of  his  political  intrigues,  he  made  his  value  known  by  con- 
tributing to  destroy  the  charter  of  the  capital  of  which  be  had  been 
the  chief  law  officer.    His  services  as  a  counsel  in  the  trial  of  Rus- 
seH,  and  as  a  judge  in  that  of  Sidney,  proved  still  more  acceptable 
to  his  masters.     On  the  former  occasion,  he  caused  a  person  who 
had  collected  evidence  for  the  defence  to  be  tamed  out  of  court,  for 
making  private  suggestions,  probably  important  to  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice, to  Lady  Russell,  while  she  was  engaged  in  her  afiecting  duty.;]; 
The  same  brutal  insolence  shown  in  the  trial  of  Sidney,  was,  per- 
haps, thought  the  more  worthy  o(  reward,  because  it  was  foiled  by 
the  calm  heroism  of  that  great  man.    The  union  of  a  powerful  un- 
derstanding with  boisterous  violence  and  the  basest  subserviency 
singularly  fitted  him  to  be  the  tool  of  a  tyrant.    He  wanted,  indeed, 
the  aid  of  hypocrisy,  but  he  was  free  from  its  restraints.    He  had 
that  reputation  for  boldness  which  many  men  preserve,  as  long  as 
they  are  personally  safe,  by  violence  in  their  counsels  and  in  their 
language.    If  he  at  last  feared  danger,  he  never  feared  shame,  which 

♦  "  Milord  Godolphin  quoiqa  il  est  du  secret  n'a  pas  f^nd  credit,  et  songe  seule- 
ment  ii  se  conserver  par  une  condaite  sa^  et  moderee.  >  Je  ne  penae  pas  que  s'il  en 
^toit  <stu  on  prit  des  liaisons  avec  V.  M.  qui  puasent  aller  A  se  passer  enti^ment  du 
parliament  et  k  rompre  nettement  avec  le  Prince  d'Onncpe."  BariUon  au  Boi,  15 
Avfti,  1685.    Foz,  App.  lyiiL 

t  Roger  North,  334.  (After  the  Northem  Circuit,  1684;  in  our  computation,  1685.) 

*  Examination  of  John  Tisard.    Lords'  Journals,  30th  Dec,  1690. 
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much  more  frequently  restrains  the  powerful.  Perhaps  the  iiobri- 
dted  fury  of  his  temper  enabled  him  to  threaten  and  intimidate  \vith 
more  effect  than  a  man  of  equal  wickedness,  with  a  cooler  character. 
His  religion,  which  seems  to  have  consisted  in  hatred  to  Nonconform* 
ists,  did  not  hinder  him  from  profaneness:  his  native  fierceness  was 
daily  inflamed  by  debauchery ;  his  excesses  were  too  gross  and  out* 
rageous  for  the  decency  of  historical  relation,**  and  his  court  was  a 
continual  scene  of  scurrilous  invective,  from  which  none  were  ex- 
empted but  his  superiors. 

A  contemporary,  of  amiable  disposition  and  Tory  principles,  who 
knew  him  well,  sums  up  his  character  in  few  words— ^^  He  was  by 
nature  cruel,  and  a  slave  of  the  court.^'t 

It  was  after  the  defeat  of  Monmoutli  that  James  gave  free  scope 
4o  his  policy,  and  began  that  system  of  measures  which  character* 
izes  his  reign. 

Though  Feversham  was,  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  a 
good-natured  man,  his  victory  at  Sedgemoor  was  immediately  fol* 
lowed  by  some  of  those  acts  of  military  license  which  usually  dis- 
grace the  suppression  of  a  revolt,  when  there  is  no  longer  any 
dread  of  retaliation;  when  the  conqueror  sees  a  rebel  in  every  inha- 
bitant, and  considers  destruction  by  the  sword  as  only  anticipating 
legal  execution,  and  when  he  is  generally  well  assured,  if  not  posi- 
tively instructed,  that  he  can  do  nothing  more  acceptable  to  his  su- 
periors than  to  spread  a  deep  impression  of  terror  through  a  disaf- 
fected province.  A  thousand  were  slain  in  a  pursuit  of  a  small  body 
of  insurgents  for  a  few  miles.  Feversham  marched  into  Bridge* 
water  on  the  morning  after  the  battle,  with  a  considerable  number 
tied  together  like  slaves,  of  whom  twenty-two  were  hanged  by  his 
arders  on  a  sign-post  by  the  road-side,  and  on  gibbets  which  he 
caused  to  be  erected  for  the  occasion.  One  of  them  was  a  wounded 
officer,  named  Adlam,  who  was  already  in  the  agonies  of  death. 
Four  were  hanged  in  chains,  with  a  deliberate  imitation  of  the  bar- 
barities of  regular  law;  and  one  miserable  wretch,  to  whom  life  )ia<l 
been  promised  on  condition  of  his  keeping  pace  for  half  a  mile  with 
a  horse  at  full  speed  (to  whom  he  was  fastened  by  a  rope  which 
went  round  his  neck  and  that  of  the  horse,)  was  executed  in  spite 
of  his  performance  of  the  feat.  Feversham  was  proceeding  thus 
towards  disarmed  enemies,  to  whom  he  had  granted  quarter,  when 

*  See  the  account  of  his  behaviCNir  at  a  baU  in  the  city,  soon  after  Sidney's  con- 
demnfttion.  Evelyn,  i.  531  { and  the  dinner  at  Dancombe's,  a  rich  citizen,  where  the 
Lord  ChanceUor  (Jeffivya)  and  the  Lord  Treasurer  (Rochester)  were  with  difficulty 
prevented  from  appearing  naked  on  a  balcony,  to  dnnk  loyal  toasts,  (Reresbyi  331,) 
and  of  his  '<flamine^  *'  drunkenness  at  the  privy  council,  when  thie  Kin^  was  present 
Boger  North,  250. 

t  Evelyn,  L  579. 
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Ken,  the  Bishop  of  the  dioceas,  a  zealbus  royalist^  had  the  courage 
to  rush  iolo  the  midst  of  this  military  execution,  calling  out,  <<My 
Lord,  this  is  murder  in  )aw.  These  poor  wretches,  now  the  battle 
is  over,  must  be  tried  before  they  can  be  put  to  death."* 

The  interposition  of  this  excellent  prelate,  however,  only  sus- 
pended the  erudties  of  the  conquerors.     Feversham  was  called  to 
court  to  receive  the  thanks  and  honours  due  to  his  services.  Kirke, 
whom  be  was  directed!  to  leave  with  detachments  at  Bridgewater 
and  Taunton,  imitated,  if  he  did  not  surpass,  the  lawless  violence  of 
his  commander.     When  he  entered  the  latter  town,  on  the  third 
day  after  the  battle,  he  put  to  death  at  least  nine  of  his  prisoners, 
with  so  little  sense  of  impropriety  or  dread  of  disapprobation,  that 
they  were  entered  by  name  as  executed  for  high  treason  in  the  pa- 
rish register  of  their  interment.}     Of  the  other  excesses  of  Kirke 
we  have  no  satisfactory  account.  The  experience  of  like  cases,  how- 
ever, renders  the  tradition  not  improbable,  that  these  acts  of  lawless 
violence  were  accompanied  by  the  insults  and  mockeries  of  military 
debauchery.     The  nature  of  the  service  in  which  the  detachment 
was  principally  engaged,  required  more  than  common  virtue  in  a 
commander  to  contain  the  passions  of  the  soldiery.  It  was  his  prin- 
cipal duty  to  search  for  rebels.    He  was  urged  to  the  performance 
of  this  odious  task  by  malicious  or  mercenary  informers.     The 
friendship,  or  compassion,  or  political  zeal  of  the  inhabitants,  was 
active  in  favouring  escapes,  so  that  a  constant  and  cruel  struggle 
subsisted  between  the  soldiers  and  the  people  abetting  the  fugilives.§ 
Kirke's  regiment,  when  in  garrison  at  Tangier,  had  had  the  figure 
of  a  Iamb  painted  on  their  colours  asa  badge  of  their  warfare  against 
the  enemies  of  the  Christian  name.     The  people  of  Somersetshire, 
when  they  saw  those  who  thus  bore  the  symbols  of  meekness  and 
benevolence  engaged  in  the  performance  of  such  a  task,  vented  the 
bitterness  of  their. hearts  against  the  soldiers,  by  giving  them  the 
ironical  name  of  Eirke's  Lambs.  ||     The  unspeakable  atrocity  im« 
pated  to  him,  of  putting  to  death  a  person  whose  life  he  had  pro- 
mised to  a  young  woman,  as  the  price  of  compliance  with  his  de- 

*  For  the  principal  part  of  the  enomiities  of  Fevenham,  we  have  the  singular  ad- 
▼anta^  of  the  teathnony  of  two  eye-witneflsea,— an  officer  in  the  royal  army»  Ken- 
net,  iii.  432,  and  Oldmixon,  i.  704.    Locke's  Western  Rebellion. 

j-  Lord  Sunderland's  letter  to  Lord  Feversham,  8th  July,  1685.  State  Paper  Office. 

t  Savage's  edition  of  Toulmin's  Taunton,  p.  522,  where,  after  a  period  of  near 
140  years,  the  authentic  evidence  of  this  fact  is  for  the  first  time  published,  together 
with  other  importaiit  particulars  of  Monmouth's  revolt,  and  of  the  military  and  judi- 
eial  crtielties  which  followed  it  These  nine  are  by  some  writers  swelled  to  nineteen, 
probably  from  confounding  them  with  that  number  executed  at  Taunton  by  virtue  of 
Jeffreys'  judments.  The  number  of  ninety,  mentioned  on  this  occasion  by  othexB» 
seems  to  be  altogether  an  exaggeration. 

^CoL  Kirke  to  Lord  Sunderland.    Taunton»  12th  Aug.  1685.  State  P^ier  Office. 

ISarage. 
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sires,  it  is  due  to  the  honour  of  human  nature  to  disbelievei  until 
more  satisfactory  evidence  be  produced  than  that  on  which  it  has 
hitherto  rested.*   He  followed  the  example  o(  ministers  and  magis- 
trates in  selling  pardons  to  the  prisoners  in  his  district,  which, 
though  as  illegal  as  his  executions,  enabled  many  to  escape  from  the 
barbarities  which  were  to  comet     Base  as  this  traffic  was,  it  would 
naturally  lead  him  to  threaten  more  evil  than  he  inflicted.    It  de- 
serves to  be  remarked,  that,  five  years  after  his  command  at  Taun- 
ton, the  inhabitants  of  that  place  gave  an  entertainment,  at  the  pub- 
lic expense,  to  celebrate  his  success,  f     This  fact  seems  to  counte- 
nance a  suspicion  that  we  ought  to  attribute  more  to  the  nature  of 
the  service  in  which  he  was  engaged  than  to  any  pre-eminence  ia 
criminality,  the  peculiar  odium  which  has  fallen  on  his  name,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  officers,  whose  excesses  appear  to  have  been 
greater,  and  are  certainly  more  satisfactorily  attested.     But  what- 
ever opinion  may  be  formed  of  the  degree  of  Kirke's  guilt,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  he  was  rather  countenanced  than  discouraged  by  the  go- 
vernment.   His  illegal  executions  were  early  notorious  in  London.§ 
The  good  Bishop  Ken,  who  then  corresponded  with  the  JCing  hioa- 
self,  on  the  suffisrings  of  his  diocess,||  could  not  fail  to  remonstrate 
against  those  excesses,  which  he  had  so  generously  interposed  to 
prevent;  and  if  the  accounts  of  the  remonstrances  of  Lord  Keeper 
Guildford,  against  the  excesses  of  the  west,  have  any  foundation,^ 
they  must  have  related  exclusively  to  the  enormities  of  the  soldiery, 
for  the  Lord  Keeper  died  at  the  very  opening  of  Jeffreys^  circuit 
Yet,  with  this  knowledge.  Lord  Sunderland  instructed  Kirke  ^Ho 
secure  such  of  his  prisoners  as  had  not  been  executed,  in  order  to 
trial,''**  at  a  time  when  there  had  been  no  legal  proceedings,  and 

^  This  Story  is  told  neitlier  by  Oldmixon  nor  Burnet,  nor  by  the  humble  writers  of 
the  "  Bloody  Assizes,"  nor  the  "  Quadriennium  Jacobi,"  1689.  Echard  and  Kennet, 
who  wrote  long  after,  mention  it  only  as  a  report.  It  first  appeared  in  print  in  1699, 
in  Pomfret's  poem  of  "  Cruelty  and  LusL"  The  next  is  in  the  anonymous  life  of 
William  HI.  1702.  A  stoiy  very  similar  is  told  by  St.  Augustine,  of  a  Roman  officer; 
and  in  the  *'  Spectator,"  No.  491,  of  a  governor  of  Zealand,  probably  from  a  Dutch 
chronicle  or  legend.  The  scene  is  laid  by  some  at  Taunton,  by  others  at  Exeter.  The 
person  executed  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  father,  by  otliers  to  be  the  husband,  and 
by  a  third  sort  to  be  tlie  brother  of  the  unhappy  young  woman,  whose  name  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  ascertain,  or  even  plausibly  to  conjecture.  The  tmdition» 
which  is  still  said  to  prevail  at  Taunton,  may  well  have  originated  in  a  publication  of 
120  years  old. 

•{■Oldmixon.  ^  Savage. 

^  Narcissus  Luttrell,  Diary,  15th  July;  six  days  after  their  occurrence. 

I  Ken's  examination  before  the  Privy  Council,  1696.    Biographia  Britannica. 

\  Roger  North,  260.  This  inaccurate  writer  refers  the  complaint  to  Jeffreys'  pro- 
ceeidings,  which  is  impossible,  smce  Lord  Guildford  died  in  Oxfordshire,  on  the  5th 
September,  after  a  long  illness.  Lady  Lisle  was  executed  on  the  3d;  a!Ml  her  execu- 
tion, the  only  one  which  preceded  the  death  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  could  scaicely  hare 
leached  turn  in  his  dying  moments. 

••  Loid  Sunderiand  to  Kirke,  14th  July,  1685.    State  Paper  Office. 
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i^hen  all  the  executions  to  which  he  advertSi  without  disapproba- 
tion, roust  have  been  contrary  to  law.  Seven  days  after,  Sunder- 
land informed  Kirke  that  his  letter  had  been  communicated  to  the 
King,  <<who  was  very  well  satisfied  with  the  proceedings. ''*  In 
subsequent  despatches»t  he  censures  Kirke  for  setting  some  rebels 
at  liberty  (alluding,  doubtless,  to  those  who  had  purchased  their 
lives;}  but  he  does  not  censure  that  officer  for  having  put  others  to 
death.  Were  it  not  for  these  proofs  that  the  King  knew  the  acts  of 
Kirke,  and  that  his  government  officially  sanctioned  them,  no  credit 
would  be  due  to  the  declarations  afterwards  made  by  such  a  man, 
that  his  severities  fell  short  of  the  orders  which  he  had  received.  ^ 
Nor  is  this  the  only  circumstance  which  connects  the  government 
with  these  enormities.  On  the  10th  of  August,  Kirke  was  ordered 
to  come  to  court  to  give  information  on  the  state  of  the  west  His 
regiment  was  soon  afterwards  removed,  and  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  employed  in  the  west  during  the  remainder  of  that  sea- 
8on.§ 

Colonel  Trelawney  succeeded;  but  so  little  was  Kirke's  conduct 
(bought  to  be  blameable,  that  on  the  first  of  September  three  per- 
sons were  executed  illegally  at  Taunton  for  rebellion,  the  nature 
and  reason  of  their  death  being  openly  avowed  in  the  register  of 
their  interment  ||  In  military  executions,  however  atrocious,  some 
allowance  must  be  made  for  the  passions  of  an  exasperated  soldiery, 
and  for  the  habits  of  officers  accustomed  to  summary  and  irregular 
acts,  who  have  not  been  taught  by  experience  that  the  ends  of  jus- 
tice cannot  be  attained  otherwise  than  by  the  observance  of  the  rules 
of  law.  If  The  lawless  violence  of  an  army  forms  no  precedent  for 
the  ordinary  administration  of  public  afiairs,  and  the  historian  is 
bound  to  relate  with  diffidence  events  which  are  generally  attended 
with  confusion  and  obscurity,  which  are  exaggerated  by  the  just  re- 
sentment of  an  oppressed  party,  and  where  we  can  seldom  be  guided 
by  the  authentic  evidence  of  records.  Neither  the  conduct  of  a  go- 
vernment which  approves  these  excesses,  however,  nor  that  of  judges 
who  imitate  or  surpass  them,  allows  such  extenuations  or  requires 

•SlstJuly.    Ibid.  f 35th and 28th July, and Sd August     Ibid, 

tOIdmixon,  i.705. 

iPiq>erB  in  the  War  Office.  M9. 

I  SaTage,  525.  Begister  of  Paziah  of  St  Maty  Mi^;dalen:^«  1  Sept,  three  rebeh 
executed." 

1  Two  yean  after  the  suppression  of  the  western  revolt,  we  find  Kirke  treated  unth 
finroar  by  the  king.  Colonel  Kirke  is  made  housekeeper  of  Whitehall,  in  the  room 
of  his  kmamafif  deceased.  Naic.  Lutt,  Sept  1687.  He  was  nearly  related  to^  •r 
peifaaps  Uie  son  of,  Geoige  Kirke,  groom  of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  L,  one  of 
whose  beautifiil  daughterly  ltsiy»  *  nudd  of  honour,  was  tiie  Wannestie  <k  Oeunt 
Hamitton,  (Notes  to  Mem.  de  Gnunm.  London,  1793,)  and  the  other,  Diana,  wastho 
wife  of  the  hot  Earl  of  Oxford,  of  the  house  of  De  Vera.    Dugd.  Banm.  tit  Qxfoul 
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such  caution  in  relating  and  characterizing  facts.  The  judicial  pro- 
ceedings which  immediately  followed  these  military  atrocities  may 
be  related  with  more  confidence,  and  must  be  treated  with  the  ut- 
most rigour  of  historical  justice. 

^  The  commencement  of  proceedings  on  the  western  circuit,  which 
comprehends  the  whole  scene  of  Monmouth's  operations,  was  post- 
poned till  the  other  assizes  were  concluded,  in  order  that  four  judges^ 
who  were  joined  with  Jeffreys  in  the  commission,  might  be  at  liber- 
ty to  attend  him.*  An  order  was  also  issued  to  all  officers  in  the 
west,  ^*  to  furnish  such  parties  of  horse  and  foot,  as  might  be  required 
by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on  his  circuit,  for  securing  prisoners,  and 
to  perform  that  service  in  such  manner  as  he  should  direct. "f  After 
these  unusual  and  alarming  preparations,  Jeffreys  began  his  circuit 
at  Winchester,  on  the  27th  of  August,  by  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Alicia 
Lisle,  who  was  charged  with  having  sheltered  in  her  house,  for  one 
night,  two  fugitives  from  Monmouth's  routed  army,  an  office  of  hu- 
manity which  was  then  and  still  is  treated  as  high  treason  by  the 
law  of  England.  This  lady,  though  unaided  by  counsel,  so  deaf  that 
she  could  very  imperfectly  hear  the  evidence,  and  occasionally 
overpowered  by  those  lethargic  slumbers  which  are  incident  to  ad- 
vanced age,  defended  herself  with  a  coolness  which  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  deportment  of  her  judge.|  The  principal  witness,  a 
man  who  had  been  sent  to  her  to  implore  shelter  for  one  Hickes, 
and  who  guided  him  and  Nelthorpe  to  her  house,  betrayed  a 
natural  repugnance  to  disclose  facts  likely  to  affect  a  life  which  he 
had  innocently  contributed  to  endanger.  Jeffreys,  at  the  suggestion 
of  the  counsel  for  the  crown,  took  upon  himself  the  examinatran  of 
this  unwilling  witness,  and  conducted  it  with  a  union  of  artifice,  me- 
nace, and  invective,  which  no  well-regulated  tribunal  wouid  sufer 
in  the  advocateof  a  prisoner,  when  examining  the  witness  produced 
by  the  accuser.  With  solemn  appeals  to  Heaven  for  his  own  pure 
intentions,  he  began  in  the  language  of  candour  and  gentleness  to 
adjure  the  witness  to  discover  all  that  he  knew.  His  nature,  how- 
ever, often  threw  off  this  disguise,  and  broke  out  into  the  ribaldry 
and  scurrility  of  his  accustomed  style.  The  judge  and  three  counsel 
poured  in  questions  upon  the  poor  rustic  in  rapid  succession.  Jef- 
freys said  that  he  treasured  up  vengeance  for  such  men,  and  added, 
**  It  is  infinite  n^rcy  that  for  those  falsehoods  of  thine,  God  does  not 

*  Lord  Chief  Baron  Montague,  Levison,  Watkins  and  Wright,  of  whom  the  three 
fonner  sat  on  the  suhaequent  trials  of  Mr.  Cornish  and  Mrs.  Gaunt 

j-  This  order  was  dated  on  the  24th  of  August,  1685.  Papers  in  War  Office.  From 
this  circumstaace  originated  the  stoiy,  that  ieffveyn  had  a  canmuasion  as  Command- 
er«  in-Chief  in  the  west 

t  HoweU's  State  Trials,  xi.  396. 
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immediately  strike  thee  into  hell."  Wearied,  overawed^  and  over- 
whelmed by  such  an  examination,  the  witness  at  length  admitted 
some  /acts  which  aflfbrded  reason  to  suspect,  rather  than  to  belie ve, 
that  the  unfortunate  lady  knew  the  men  whom  she  succoured  to  be 
fugitives  from  Monmouth's  army.  She  said  in  her  defence,  that  she 
knew  Mr.  Hickes  to  be  a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  thought  he  ab- 
sconded because  there  were  warrants  out  against  him  on  that  ac- 
count All  the  precautions  for  concealment  which  were  urged  as 
proofs  of  her  intentional  breach  of  law  were  reconcileabic  with  this 
defence.  Orders  had  been  issued  at  the  beginning  of  the  revolt  to 
seize  all  **  disaffected  and  suspicious  persons,  especially  all  noncon- 
formist ministers;''*  and  Jeffreys  himself  unwittingly  strengthened 
her  case  by  declaring  his  conviction,  that  all  Presbyterians  had  a 
hand  in  the  rebellion.  He  did  not  go  through  the  formality  of  re- 
peating so  probable  a  defence  to  the  jury.  They,  however,  hesi- 
tated. They  asked  the  Chief  Justice,  whether  it  were  as  much 
treason  to  receive  Hickes  before  as  after  conviction?  He  told  them 
that  it  was,  which  was  literally  true;  but  he  wilfully  concealed  from 
them  that  by  the  law,  such  as  it  was,  the  receiver  of  a  traitor  could 
not  be  brought  to  trial  till  the  principal  traitor  had  been  convicted 
or  outlawed :  a  provision,  indeed,  so  manifestly  necessary  to  justice, 
that  without  the  observance  of  it  Hickes  might  be  acquitted  of  trea- 
son after  Mrs.  Lisle  had  been  executed  for  harbouring  him  as  a  trai- 
tor, f  Four  judges  looked  silently  on  this  suppression  of  truth,  which 
produced  the  same  eiiect  with  positive  falsehood,  and  allowed  the 
limits  of  a  barbarous  law  to  be  overpassed,  in  order  to  destroy  an 
aged  woman  for  an  act  of  charity.  The  jury  retired,  and  remained 
so  long  in  deliberation,  as  to  provoke  the  wrath  of  the  Chief  Justice. 
When  they  returned  into  court,  they  expressed  their  doubt,  whether 
the  prisoner  knew  that  Hickes  had  been  in  Monmouth's  army.  The 
Chief  Justice  assured  them  that  the  proof  was  complete.  Three 
times  they  repeated  their  doubt  The  Chief  Justice  as  often  reite- 
rated his  declaration  with  growing  impatience  and  rage.  At  this 
critical  moment  of  the  last  appeal  of  the  jury  to  the  court,  the  de- 
fenceless female  at  the  bar  made  an  effort  to  speak.  Jeffreys,  taking 
advantage  of  formalities,  instantly  silenced  her,  and  the  jury  were  at 
length  overawed  into  a  verdict  of  guilty.  He  then  broke  out  into  a 
needless  insult  to  the  strongest  affections  of  nature,  saying  to  the 
jury,  **  Gentlemen,  had  I  been  among  you,  and  if  she  had  been  my 
own  mother,  I  should  have  found  her  guilty."    On  the  next  morn- 

*  De^tttches  fhnn  Lord  Sunderland  to  all  Loid-Lieutenanti  of  counties.  30th  June^ 
1685. 

tHakPs  Fleas  of  the  Ciown,  partL  c  22.  Fostet^s'Discoune  on  Accomplices,  c.l. 
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ing,  when  be  had  to  pronounce  sentence  of  death,  he  could  not  even 
then  abstain  from  invectives  against  Presbyterians,  of  whom  he  sup- 
posed Mrs.  Lisle  to  be  one;  yet  mixing  artifice  with  his  fury,  he  tried 
to  lure  her  into  discoveries,  by  ambiguous  phrases,  which  might  ex- 
cite her  hopes  of  life  without  pledging  him  to  obtain  pardon.  He 
directed  that  she  should  be  burnt  alive  in  the  afternoon  of  the  same 
day;  but  the  clergy  of  the  cathedral  of  Winchester  successfully  in- 
terceded for  an  interval  of  three  days.  This  interval  gave  time  for 
an  application  to  the  King,  and  that  appplication  was  made  by  per- 
sons, and  with  circumstances,  which  must  have  strongly  called  his 
attention  to  the  case.  Mrs.  Lisle  was  the  widow  of  Mr.  Lisle,  who 
was  one  of  the  judges  of  Charles  the  First;  and  this  circumstance, 
which  excited  a  prejudice  against  her,  served  in  its  consequences  to 
show  that  she  had  powerful  claims  on  the  lenity  of  the  King.  Lady 
St.  John  and  Lady  Abergavenny  wrote  a  letter  to  Lord  Clarendon, 
then  Privy  Seal,  which  he  read  to  the  King,  bearing  testimony, 
"  that  she  had  been  a  favourer  of  the  King's  friends  in  their  great- 
est extremities  during  the  late  civil  war,"  among  others,  of  these 
ladies  themselves ;  and  on  these  grounds,  as  well  as  for  her  general 
loyalty,  earnestly  recommending  her  to  pardon.  Her  son  had  served 
in  the  King's  army  against  Monmouth;  she  often  had  declared  that 
she  shed  more  tears  than  any  woman  in  England  on  the  day  of  the 
death  of  Charles  the  First,  and  after  the  attainder  of  Mr.  Lisle,  his 
estate  was  granted  to  her  at  the  intercession  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Clarendon,  for  her  excellent  conduct  during  the  prevalence  of  her 
husband's  party.  Lord  Feversham,  also,  who  had  been  promised  a 
thousand  pounds  for  her  pardon,  used  his  influence  to  obtain  it :  but 
the  King  declared  that  he  would  not  reprieve  her  for  one  day.  It 
is  said,  that  he  endeavoured  to  justify  himself,  by  alleging  a  promise 
to  Jeffreys  that  Mrs.  Lisle  should  not  be  spared ;  a  fact  which,  if 
true,  shows  the  conduct  of  James  to  have  been  as  deliberate  as  it 
seems  to  be,  and  that  the  severities  of  the  circuit  arose  from  a  pre- 
vious concert  between  him  and  Jeffreys. 

On  the  following  day  the  case  was  again  brought  before  him  by  a 
petition  from  Mrs.  Lisle,  praying  that  her  punishment  might  bechanged 
into  beheading,  in  consideration  of  her  ancient  and  honourable  de- 
ecent.  After  a  careful  search  for  precedents,  the  mind  of  James  was 
once  more  called  to  the  fate  of  Mrs.  Lisle  by  the  signature  of  a 
warrant  to  authorize  the  infliction  of  the  mitigated  punishment. 
Thb  venerable  matron  accordingly  suffered  death  on  the  2d  of  Sep- 
tember, supported  by  that  piety  which  had  been  the  guide  of  her 
life.  Her  understanding  was  so  undisturbed,  that  she  clearly  in- 
stanced the  points  in  which  she  had  been  wronged    No  resentment 
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troubled  tbe  composure  of  her  dying  moments,  and  she  carried  ber 
religious  principles  of  allegiance  and  forgiveness  so  far,  as  to  pray  on 
tbe  scaflbid  for  the  prosperity  of  a  prince  from  whom  she  had  ex-- 
perienced  neither  mercy,  gratitude,  nor  justice. 

Tbe  trial  of  Mrs.  Lisle  is  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  proceedings 
of  this  circuit  When  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  judges  in  a  sin- 
gle trial  of  a  lady  of  distinction  ibr  such  an  offence^  with  a  jury  not 
r^rdless  of  justice^  where  there  was  full  leisure  for  the  considera- 
tion of  every  question  of  fact  and  law,  and  where  every  circumstance 
was  made  known  to  the  government  and  the  public,  it  is  easy  to  ima- 
gine wbat  the  demeanour  of  the  same  tribunal  must  have  been  in 
the  trials  of  several  hundred  insurgents  of  humble  condition,  crowded 
into  so  short  a  time  that  the  wisest  and  most  upright  judges  could 
hardly  have  distinguished  the  innocent  from  the  guilty.* 

As  the  movements  of  Monmouth's  army  had  been  confined  to  Dor- 
set and  Somerset,  the  acts  of  high  treason  were  almost  entirely  com- 
nutted  there,  and  the  prisoners  apprehended  elsewhere  were  there- 
fore removed  ibr  trial  to  these  counties.!  That  unfortunate  district 
was  already  filled  with  dismay  and  horror  by  the  barbarities  of  the 
troops;  the  roads  leading  to  its  principal  towns  were  covered  with 
prisoners  under  military  guards,  the  display  and  menace  of  warlike 
power  were  most  conspicuous  in  the  retinue  of  insolent  soldiers  and 
trembling  culprits  who  followed  the  march  of  the  judges,  forming  a 
melancholy  contrast  to  the  parental  confidence  which  was  wont  to 
pervade  the  administration  of  the  unarmed  laws  of  a  free  people. 
Three  hundred  and  twenty  prisoners  were  arraigned  at  Dorchester, 
of  whom  thirty-five  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  on  their  trial  five  were 
acquitted  and  thirty  were  convicted.  The  Chief  Justice  caused  some 
intimation  to  be  conveyed  to  the  prisoners  that  confession  was  the 
only  road  to  mercy;  and  to  strengthen  the  effect  of  this  hint,  he  sent 
tweoty-nine  of  the  persons  convicted  to  immediate  execution,  though 
one  of  them  at  least  was  so  innocent  that  had  there  been  time  to  ex- 

*  By  the  fayour  of  the  clerk  of  aaBize,  I  have  before  me  many  of  the  original  records 
of  thb  dicuit.  The  account  of  it  by  Lord  Lonsdale  was  written  in  1688.  The  "  Bloody 
Assizes"  and  the  "Life  of  Jeffreys"  were  published  in  1689.  They  were  written 
by  one  Shiriey,  a  compiler,  and  by  Pitts,  a  sut^on  of  Monmouth's  army.  Six  thou- 
aind  copies  of  the  latter  were  sold.  (Life  of  John  Dunton,  i.  184w)  Roger  Coke,  a 
contemporaiy,  and  Oldmixon,  almost  an  eye-witness,  vouch  for  their  general  fiumess; 
and  1  have  found  an  unexpected  degree  of  coincidence  between  tliem  and  the  circuit 
lecords.  Burnet  came  to  reside  at  Salisbury  in  1689,  and  he  and  Kennet  began  to 
relate  the  facts  about  seventeen  years  after  they  occurred.  Father  Orleans,  and  the 
writer  of  James's  life,  admit  the  cruelties,  while  they  vainly  strive  to  exculpate  the  King 
from  any  sliare  in  them.  From  a  comparison  of  those  original  authorities,  and  from 
the  correspondence,  hitherto  unknown,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  the  nanative  of  the 
text  has  been  fonned. 

t  There  were  removed  to  Dorchester  94  from  Somenet,  89  from  Devon,  55  from 
WiUsy  aiid23  from  London.    Circuit  Becoids. 
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amine  his  case,  be  might  even  then  baye  been  pardoDed.t  The  in- 
timation illustrated  by  such  a  commentary  produced  the  intended 
efiect.  Two  hundred  and  eight  at  once  confessed.f  Eighty  persons 
were,  according  to  contemporary  accounts,  executed  at  Dorchester; 
and  though  the  records  state  only  the  execution  of  fifty,  yet  as  they 
contain  no  entry  of  judgment  in  two  hundred  and  fifty  cases,  their 
silence  afibrds  no  presumption  against  the  common  accounts. 

The  correspondence  of  Jeffreys  with  the  King  and  the  minister 
appears  to  have  begun  at  Dorchester.  From  that  place  he  wrote 
on  the  8th  of  September,  in  ternrts  of  enthusiastic  gratitude  to  Sunder- 
lartd,  to  return  thanks  for  the  Great  Sea)4  Two  days  afterwards 
he  informed  Sunderland,  that  though  '^  tortured  by  the  stone,''  he 
had  that  day  ^  despatched  ninety-eight  rebels."§  Sunderland  assured 
him  in  answer,  that  the  King  approved  all  his  proceedings,  of  which 
very  minute  accounts  appear  to  have  been  constantly  transmitted 
by  Jeffreys  directly  to  the  King  himself  ||  In  the  county  of  Somer- 
set more  than  a  thousand  prisoners  were  arraigned  for  treason  at 
Taunton  and  Wells,  of  whom  only  six  ventured  to  put  them^Ives 
on  their  trial  by  pleading  not  guilty.  A  thousand  and  forty  confessed 
themselves  to  be  guilty;  a  proportion  of  confessions  so  little  corres- 
ponding to  the  common  chances  of  precipitate  arrests,  of  malicious 
or  mistaken  charges,  and  of  escapes  on  trial,  all  which  were  mul- 
tiplied in  such  violent  and  hurried  proceedings,  as  clearly  to  show 
that  the  measures  of  the  circuit  had  already  extinguished  all  ex- 
pectation that  the  Judges  would  observe  the  rules  of  justice.  Sub- 
mission afforded  some  chance  of  escape.  From  trial  the  most  innocent 
could  no  longer  have  any  hope.  Only  six  days  were  allowed  in  this 
county  tofind  indictments  against  a  thousand  prisoners, to  arraign  them» 
to  try  the  few  who  still  ventured  to  appeal  to  law,  to  record  the  con- 
fessions of  the  rest,  and  to  examine  the  circumstances  which  ought,  in 
each  case,  to  aggravate  or  extenuate  the  punishment.  The  names 
of  two  hundred  and  thirty-nine  persons  executed  there  are  pre- 
served.1I  But  as  no  judgments  are  entered,**  we  do  not  know  how 
many  more  may  have  suSered.  Id  order  to  diffuse  terror  more 
widely,  these  executions  were  directed  to  take  place  in  thirty-six 
towns  and  villages.  Three  were  executed  in  the  village  of  Wring- 
ton,  the  birth-place  of  Mr.  Locke,  whose  writings  were  one  day  to 

•  Bragg^,  an  attorney.    Bloody  Assizes.    Locke,  Western  Rebellion. 
•f  Calendar  for  Dorsetshire  summer  assizes,  1685. 

i  The  great  seal  had  only  been  vacant  three  days,  as  L.ord  Keeper  Guildfoid  died  at 
lu8  seat  at  Wroxton,  on  the  5th  Sept. 

§  Jeffreys  to  Sunderlanc^  8th  and  10th  Sept  1685.     State  Paper  Office. 
I  Sunderland  to  Jeffreys.    Windsor,  14th  Sept  1684. 
1  Life  and  Death  of  Lord  Jefireys.     1689. 
**  Circuit  Becords. 
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[eflsen  the  mifler;  sofiered  by  mankind  from  cruel  laws  and  unjust 
judges.  The  general  consternation  spread  by  these  proceedings 
have  prevented  a  particular  account  of  many  of  the  cases  from 
reaching  us.  In  some  of  those  more  conspicuous  instances  which 
have  been  preserved,  we  see  what  so  great  a  body  of  obnoxious 
culprits  must  have  suffered  in  narrow  and  noisome  prisons,  where 
they  were  often  destitute  of  the  common  necessaries  of  life,  before  a 
judge  whose  native  rage  and  insolence  were  stimulated  by  daily  in- 
toxication, and  inflamed  by  the  agonies  of  an  excruciating  distemper, 
from  the  brutality  of  soldiers,  and  the  cruelty  of  slavish  or  bigoted 
magBtrates;  while  one  part  of  their  neighbours  were  hardened 
against  them  by  faction,  and  the  other  deterred  from  relieving  them 
by  fear.  The  ordinary  executioners,  unequal  to  so  extensive  a 
daughter,  were  aided  by  novices,  whose  unskilfuiness  aggravated  the 
horrors  of  that  death  of  torture  which  was  then  the  legal  punish- 
ment of  high  treason.  Their  lifeless  remains  were  treated  with 
those  indignities  and  outrages  which  still*  continue  to  disgrace  the 
laws  of  a  civilized  age.  They  were  beheaded  and  quartered,  and 
the  heads  and  limbs  of  the  dead  were  directed  to  be  placed  on  court- 
houses, and  in  all  conspicuous  elevations  in  streets,  high  roads,  and 
churches.  The  country  was  filled  with  the  dreadful  preparations 
necessary  to  fit  these  inanimate  members  for  such  an  exhibition, 
and  the  roads  were  covered  by  vehicles  conveying  them  to  great 
distances  in  every  direction.t  There  was  not  a  hamlet  in  which  the 
poor  inhabitants  were  not  doomed  hourly  to  look  on  the  mangled  re- 
mains of  a  ne^bour  or  a  relation.  **  All  the  high  roads  of  the  country 
were  no  longer  to  be  travelled,  while  the  horrorsof  so  many  quarters 
of  men  and  the  offensive  stench  of  them  lasted.";]: 

While  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  cheerful  provinces  of  England 
was  thus  turned  into  a  scene  of  horror  by  the  mangled  remains  of 
the  dead,  the  towns  resounded  with  the  cries,  and  the  streets 
streamed  with  the  blood  of  men,  and  even  women  and  children,  who 
were  cruelly  whipped  for  real  or  pretended  sedition.  The  case  of 
John  Tutchin,§  afterwards  a  noted  political  writer,  is  a  specimen 
of  these  minor  cruelties.  He  was  tried  at  Dorchester,  under  the 
assumed  name  of  Thomas  Pitts,  for  having  said  that  Hampshire  was 

•[1822.] 

t  "Nothing  could  be  Fiker  hell  than  these  parts :  caldrons  hissing,  carcasses  boiling, 
pitch  and  tar  sparkling  and  glowing,  bloody  limbs  boiling,  and  tearing,  and  mangling." 
Bloody  Aswzes^  3d  ed  140.  *'  England  is  now  an  aceldama.  The  country,  for  sixty 
miles,  from  Bristol  to  Exeter,  had  a  new  terrible  sort  of  sign-posts,  gibbets,  heads  and 
qoaiten  of  its  slaugfatered  inhabitants."    Oldmixon,  i.  707.     An  eye-witness. 

i  Lord  Lonadales  Memoiis,  13,  who  confirms  the  testimony  of  the  two  former  more 
ardent  partkans,  both  of  whom,  however,  were  eye-witnesses. 

S  Savage,  509.    Locke's  Western  BebeUion,  21.    Dorchester  Calendar,  Autumn 

'    8,1685. 
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up  in  arms  for  the  Duke  of  MoDmouth;  and,  on  his  conviction,  was 
sentenced  to  be  whipped  through  every  market  town  in  the  county 
for  seven  years.  The  females  in  court  burst  into  tears,  and  even 
one  of  the  officers  of  the  court  ventured  to  observe  to  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, that  the  culprit  was  very  young,  and  that  the  sentence  would 
reach  to  once  a  fortnight  for  seven  years.  These  symptoms  of  pity 
exposed  the  prisoner  to  new  brutality  from  his  judge.  Tutchin  is 
said  to  have  petitioned  the  King  for  the  more  lenient  punishment  of 
the  gallows.  He  was  seized  with  the  small-pox  in  prison;  and  whe- 
ther from  unwonted  compassion,  or  from  the  misnomer  in  the  in- 
dictment, he  appears  to  have  escaped  the  greater  part  of  the  bar- 
barous punishment  to  which  he  was  doomed. 

These  dreadful  scenes  are  relieved  by  some  examples  of  generous 
virtue  in  individuals  of  the  victorious  party.  Harte,  a  clergj^man  of 
Taunton,  following  the  excellent  example  of  the  Bishop,  interceded 
for  some  of  the  prisoners  with  Jeffreys  in  the  full  career  of  cruelty. 
The  intercession  was  not  successful;  but  it  compelled  Jeffreys  to  ho- 
nour the  humanity  to  which  he  did  not  yield,  for  he  soon  after  pre- 
ferred Harte  to  be  a  prebendary  of  Bristol.  Both  Ken  and  Harte, 
who  were,  probably,  at  the  moment  charged  with  disafiection,  sa- 
crificed at  a  subsequent  period  their  preferments,  rather  than  vio- 
late the  allegiance  which  they  thought  still  to  be  due  to  the  King; 
while  Mew,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who  was  on  the  field  of  battle  at 
Sedgemoor,  and  who  ordered  that  his  coach-horses  should  drag  for- 
ward the  artillery  of  the  royal  army,  preserved  his  rich  bishopric 
by  compliance  with  the  government  of  King  William,  although 
founded  on  the  deposition  of  a  monarch  for  whom,  while  fortune 
smiled,  the  prudent  prelate  had  shown  such  forward  and  unbe- 
coming zeal.  The  army  of  Monmouth  also  af&rded  instructive 
proofs  that  the  most  furious  zealots  are  not  always  the  most  consis- 
tent adherents.  Ferguson  and  Hooke,  two  presbyterian  clergymen 
in  that  army,  passed  most  of  their  subsequent  lives  in  Jacobite  in- 
trigues, either  from  incorrigible  habits  of  conspiracy,  or  from  resent- 
ment at  the  supposed  ingratitude  of  their  own  party,  or  from  the 
inconstancy  natural  to  men  of  unbridled  passions  and  distempered 
minds. 

Daniel  De  Foe,  one  of  the  most  original  writers  of  the  English  na- 
tion, served  in  the  army  of  Monmouth ;  but  we  do  not  know  the 
particulars  of  his  escape.  A  great  satirist  had  afterwards  the  base- 
ness to  reproach  both  Tutchin  and  De  Foe  with  sufierings,  which 
were  dishonourable  only  to  those  who  inflicted  them.* 

In  the  mean  time,  peculiar  circumstances  rendered  the  corre- 

•  "  Earless  on  high  stood  unabashed  De  Foe, 

And  Tutchin  flagrant  from  the  scourge  below.** 
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spoodence  of  Jeffreys  in  Somersetshire  with  the  King  and  his  minis- 
ter more  specific  and  conQdential  than  it  bad  been  in  the  preceding 
parts  of  the  circuit    Lord  Sunderland  had  apprized  Jeffi^ys  of  the 
Kii^s  pleasure  to  bestow  a  thousand  convicts  on  several  courtiers, 
and  one  hundred  on  a  favourite  of  the  Queen,*  on  these  persons 
finding  security  that  the  prisoners  should  be  enslaved  for  ten  years 
in  some  West  India  island;  a  limitation  intended,  perhaps,  only  to 
deprive  the  convicts  of  the  sympathy  of  the  puritan  colonists  of  New 
Ei^landy  but  which,  in  efiect,  doomed  them  to  a  miserable  and 
lingering  death  in  a  climate  where  field-labour  is  fatal  to  Europeans. 
Jeffreys,  in  his  letter  to  the  King,  remonstrates  against  this  disposal 
of  the  prisoners;  who,  he  says,  would  be  worth  ten  or  fifteen  pounds 
a-piece^t  and,  at  the  same  time,  returns  thanks  for  his  Majesty's 
gracious  acceptance  of  his  services.    In  a  subsequent  letter  from 
Bristol^  he  yields  to  the  distribution  of  the  convicts;  boasts  of  his 
Ticlory  over  that  most  factious  city,  where  he  had  committed  the 
mayor  and  an  alderman,  under  pretence  of  their  selling  to  the  plao- 
tatioDs,  men  whom  they  had  unjustly  convicted  with  a  view  to  such 
a  sale;  and  pledged  himself  **  that  Taunton,  and  Bristol,  and  the 
county  of  Somerset,  should  know  their  duty  both  to  Grod  and  their 
King  before  he  leaves  theoL"    He  entreated  the  King  not  to  be  8ur« 
prised  into  pardons. 

James,  being  thus  regularly  apprized  of  the  most  minute  particit- 
lais  of  Jeffreys's  proceedings,  was  accustomed  to  speak  of  them  to 
the  foreign  ministers  under  the  name  of  '*  Jeffreys's  campaign.  "§ 
He  amused  himself  with  horse-races  at  Winchester,  the  scene  of  the 
recent  execution  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  during  the  hottest  part  of  Jeffreys's 
operations.!!  He  was  so  fond  of  the  phrase  of  "  Jeffreys's  campaign,** 
as  to  use  it  twice  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
and,  on  the  latter  occasion,  in  a  tone  of  exultation  approaching  to 
defiance.1l  The  excellent  Ken  had  written  to  him  a  letter  of  ex- 
postulation on  the  subject**  On  the  30th  of  September,  on  Jef- 
fieys's  return  to  court,  his  promotion  to  the  office  of  Lord  Cbancel- 
fer  was  announced  in  the  Gazette,  with  a  panegyric  on  his  services 
veiy  unusual  in  the  cold  formalities  of  official  appointment  Had 
James  been  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Jeffreys,  he  had  the 

*  Sunderland  to  Jeffieys,  14ih  and  15th  Sept  1685.  State  Paper  Office.  200  to 
Sir  Robert  White,  200  to  Sir  William  Booth,  100  to  Sir  C.  Musmve,  100  to  Sip  W. 

Stapleton,  100  to  J.  Kendall,  100  to Tripbol,  100  to  a  merchant    *'  The  Queen 

has  asked  100  more  of  the  rebels.'' 

t  Jeflreys  to  the  King.    Taunton,  19th  Sept     MS,  State  Paper  Office. 

t  Jefircys  to  Lord  Sunderland.    Bristol,  22d  Sept    MS.  Ibid. 

^  Burnet,  i.  648. 

1 14th  to  18th  Sept.    London  Gazettes, 

1  The  King  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  10th  and  24th  Sept    App.  to  Dalrymplo. 

**  Lord  Lonsdale. 
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means  of  repairing  some  part  of  its  consequences,  for  the  execntions 
in  Somersetshire  were  not  concluded  before  the  latter  part  of  No- 
vember; and  among  the  persons  who  suffered  in  October  was  Mr. 
Hickes,  a  non-conformist  clergyman,  for  whom  his  brother^  the 
learned  Dr.  Hickes,  afterwards  a  sufierer  in  the  cause  of  James, 
sued  in  vain  for  pardon.*  Some  months  after,f  when  Jeffreys  had 
brought  on  a  fit  of  dangerous  illness  by  one  of  his  furious  debauches, 
the  King  expressed  great  concern,  and  declared  that  the  loss  could 
not  be  easily  repaired. 

The  public  acts  and  personal  demeanour  of  the  King  himself, 
agreed  too  well  with  the  general  character  of  these  judicial  severi- 
ties. An  old  officer,  named  Holmes,  who  was  taken  in  Monmouth's 
army,  being  brought  up  to  London,  was  admitted  to  an  interview 
with  the  King,  who  offered  to  spare  his  life  if  he  would  promise  to 
live  quietly.  He  answered  that  his  principles  had  been  and  still 
were  **  republican,''  believing  that  form  of  government  to  be  the 
best;  that  he  was  an  old  man,  whose  life  was  as  little  worth  asking 
as  it  was  worth  giving:  an  answer  which  so  displeased  the  King, 
that  Holmes  was  removed  to  Dorchester,  where  he  suffered  death 
with  fortitude  and  piety  .J 

The  proceedings  on  the  circuit  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  so  ex- 
clusively directed  by  the  King  and  the  Chief  Justice,  that  even  Lord 
Sunderland,  powerful  as  he  was,  could* not  obtain  the  pardon  of 
one  delinquent.  Yet  the  case  was  favourable,  and  it  deserves  to  be 
shortly  related,  as  characteristic  of  the  times.  Lord  Sunderland 
interceded  repeatedly^  with  Jeffreys  for  a  youth  named  William 
Jenkins,  who  was  executed||  in  spite  of  such  powerful  solicitations. 
He  was  the  son  of  an  eminent  non-conformist  clergyman,  who  had 
recently  died  in  Newgate  after  a  long  imprisonment,  inflicted  on 
him  for  the  performance  of  hiis  clerical  duties.    Young  Jenkins  dis- 

*  *  The  Pere  d'Orleans,  who  wtote  under  the  eye  of  James,  in  1695,  mentions  tiie 
displeasure  of  the  King  at  the  sale  of  pardons,  and  seems  to  refer  to  Lord  Sunder- 
land's letter  to  Kirke,  who,  we  know  from  Oldmixon,  was  guilty  of  that  practice;  and, 
in  other  respects,  rather  attempts  to  account  ibr,  than  to  deny,  the  acquiescence  of 
the. King  in  the  cruelties.  Revolutions  d'Angleterre,  liv.  xi.  The  testimony  of  So- 
ger North,  if  it  has  any  foundation,  cannot  be  applied  to  this  part  of  the  subject. 
That  .part  of  the  Life  of  James  II.  which  relates  to  it  is  the  work  only  of  the  anonr- 
mous  biographer,  Mr.  Dicconson  of  Lancashire,  and  d^ounds  with  the  grossest  m»- 
takes.  The  assertion  of  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckin^am,  in  the  '<  Account  of  the 
Bevolution,"  that  JefFreys  disobeyed  James's  orders,  is  disproved  by  the  correspon- 
dence already  quoted.  There  is,  on  the  whole,  no  colour  for  the  assertion  of  Mac- 
pherson,  i.  453,  or  for  the  doubts  of  Daliymple. 

t  Baril.  au  Roi,  4-14  Feb.  1686.     Fox  MSS.  i.  106. 

i  Lord  Lonsdale's  Memoir,  12.  Calendar  for  Dorsetshire,  Bloody  Asnzes.  The 
account  of  CoL  Holmes  by  the  anonymous  biographer  (life,  ii.  43,)  is  contrai^cted 
by  aU  these  authorities.  It  is  utterly  improbable,  and  is  not  more  honourable  to 
James  than  that  here  adopted. 

§  Lord  Sunderiand  to  Lord  Jeffreys,  12th  Sept.  1685.     State  Paper  Office. 

I  At  Taunton,  30th  Sept    Locke's  Western  RebeUion,  p.  2. 
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tributed  mourning  rings,  on  which  was  inscribed,  *^  William  Jenkins, 
murdered  in  Newgate."  He  was.  in  consequence  imprisoned  in  the 
jail  of  Ilchester;  and,  being  released  by  Monmouth's  army,  he 
joined  his  deliverers  against  his  oppressors. 

Vain  attempts  have  been  made  to  exculpate  James,  by  throwing 
part  of  the  blame  of  these  atrocities  upon  Pollexfen,  an  eminent  Whig 
lawyer,  who  was  leading  counsel  in  the  prosecution  ;*  a  wretched 
employment,  which   he  probably  owed,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  his  rank,  as  senior  JQng's  counsel  on  the  circuit    His  silent  ac- 
quiescence in  the  illegal  proceedings  against  Mrs.  Lisle  must,  indeed, 
brand  his  memory  with  indelible  infamy.     But,  from  the  King's  per- 
fect knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  that  case,  it  seems  to  be  evi- 
dent that  Pollexfen's  interposition  would  have  been  unavailing:  and 
die  subsequent  proceedings  were  carried  on  with  such  utter  disre- 
gard of  the  ibrms,  as  well  as  the  substance  of  justice,  that  counsel 
had  probably  no  duty  to  perform,  and  no  opportunity  to  interfere. 
To  these  facts  may  be  added,  what,  without  such  preliminary  evi- 
dence, would  have  been  of  little  weight,  the  dying  declaration  of 
Jeffreys  himself,  who,  a  few  moments  before  he  expired,  said  to  Dr. 
Scott,  an  eminent  divine  who  attended  him  in  the  Tower,  *'  What- 
ever J  did  then  I  did  by  express  orders ;  and  I  have  this  farther  to 
say  for  myself,  that  I  was  not  half  bloody  enough  for  him  who  sent 
me  thither."t 

Other  trials  occurred  under  the  eye  of  James,  in  London,  where, 
according  to  an  ancient  and  humane  usage,  no  sentence  of  death  is 
executed  till  the  case  be  laid  before  the  King  in  person,  that  he 
may  determine  whether  there  be  any  room  for  mercy.  Mr.  Cor- 
nish, an  eminent  merchant,  charged  with  a  share  in  the  Rye  House 
{dot,  was  apprehended,  tried,  and  executed  within  the  space  of  ten 
days;  the  G>urt  having  refused  him  the  time  which  he  alleged  to  be 
necessary  to  bring  up  a  material  witness.};  G)lonel  Rumsey,  the 
principal  witness  for  the  crown,  owned  that  on  the  trial  of  Lord 
RuskU  he  had  given  evidence  which  directly  contradicted  his  testi- 
mony  against  Cornish.  This  avowal  of  perjury  did  not  hinder  the 
conviction  and  execution.  But  the  scandal  was  so  great,  that  James 
was  obliged,  in  a  few  days,  to  make  a  tardy  reparation  for  the  pre- 
cipitate injustice  of  his  judges.  The  mutilated  limbs  of  Cornish 
were  restored  to  his  relations,  and  Rumsey  was  confined  for  life  to 
St  Nicholas's  Island,  at  Plymouth  ;§  a  place  of  illegal  imprisonment, 

•  Life  of  James  IL,  voL  II.  p.  44, 45. 

t  Speaker  Orudow^s  Note  on  Burnet  Bum.  iii.  61.  Oxfoid  ed.  1823.  Onslo.V 
icoehred  tlus  information  from  Sir  J.  Jekyll,  who  heard  it  from  Lord  Somcrs,  to  whom 
it  WIS  oommumcated  by  Dr.  Scott.  The  account  of  Tutchin,  who  stated  that  Jcf- 
fieys  had  made  the  same  dedaiation  to  him  in  the  Tower,  is  thua  confirmed  by  indis- 
pirtBble  evidence. 

t  SUtc  Trials,  xl  382.  §  Narcissua  LuttrcU,  19th  April,  1686. 
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still  kept  up  in  defiance  or  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act.  This  virtual 
acknowledgment  by  the  King  of  the  fakehood  of  Rumsej's  testimo- 
nj  assumes  an  importance  in  history^  when  it  is  considered  as  a 
proof  of  the  perjury  of  one  of  the  two  witnesses  against  Lord  Rus- 
selly  the  man  of  most  unspotted  virtue  who  ever  suffered  on  an  Eng- 
lish 8ca£R>ld. 

Ring,  Fernley,  and  Elizabeth  Gaunt,  persons  of  humble  condition 
in  life,  were  tried  on  the  same  day  with  Cornish,  for  harbouring 
some  fugitives  from  Monmouth's  army.  One  of  the  persons  to  whom 
Ring  afibrded  shelter  was  his  near  kinsman.  Fernley  was  convicted 
on  the  sole  evidence  of  Burton,  whom  he  concealed  from  the  search 
of  the  public  officers.  When  a  witness  was  about  to  be  examined  for 
Fernley,  the  Court  allowed  one  of  their  own  officers  to  cry  out  that 
the  witness  was  a  Whig;  while  one  of  the  judges  still  more  conver- 
sant with  the  shades  of  party,  sneered  at  another  of  his  witnesses  as 
a  trimmer.  When  Burton  was  chained  with  being  an  accomplice 
in  the  Rye  House  plot,  Mrs.  Gaunt  received  him,  supplied  him  with 
money,  and  procured  him  a  passage  to  Holland.  After  the  defeat 
of  Monmouth,  with  whom  he  returned,  he  took  refuge  in  the  bouse 
of  Fernley,  where  Mrs.  Gaunt  visited  him,  again  supplied  him  with 
money,  and  undertook  a  second  time  to  save  his  life,  by  procuring 
the  means  of  his  again  escaping  into  Holland.  When  Burton  was 
apprehended,  the  prosecutors  had  their  choice,  if  a  victim  were  ne- 
cessary, either  of  proceeding  against  Burton,  whom  they  charged 
with  open  rebellion  and  intended  assassination,  or  against  Mrs» 
Gaunt,  whom  they  could  accuse  only  of  acts  of  humanity  and  cha- 
rity forbidden  by  their  laws.  They  chose  to  spare  the  wretched 
Burton,  in  order  that  he  might  swear  away  the  lives  of  others  for 
having  preserved  his  own.  Eight  judges,  of  whom  Jeflfreys  was  no 
longer  one,  sat  on  these  deplorable  trials.  Roger  North,  known  as 
a  contributor  to  our  history,  was  an  active  counsel  against  the  be- 
nevolent and  courageous  Mrs.  Gaunt.  William  Penn  was  present 
when  she  was  burnt  alive,*  and  having  familiar  access  to  James,  is 
likely  to  have  related  to  him  the  particulars  of  that  and  of  the  other 
executions  at  the  same  time.  At  the  stake,  she  disposed  the  straw 
around  her,  so  as  to  shorten  her  agony  by  a  strong  and  quick  fire, 
with  a  composure  which  melted  the  spectators  into  tears.  She 
thanked  God  that  he  had  enabled  her  to  succour  the  desolate ;  that 
the  blessing  of  those  who  were  ready  to  perish  came  upon  her ;  and, 
that  in  the  act  for  which  she  was  doomed  by  men  to  destruction,  she 
had  obeyed  the  sacred  precepts  which  commanded  her  to  hide  the  out- 
cast, and  not  to  betray  him  that  wandereth.     Thus  was  this  poor  and 

•  Clarkson's  Life  of  Penn,  i.  448,    Bumet 
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uniDsiructed  woman  supported  under  a  death  of  cruel  torture^  by  the 
lofty  coDSciousneas  of  sufiering  for  righteousness,  and  by  that  stead- 
fast faith  in  the  final  triumph  of  justice  which  can  never  visit 
the  last  moments  of  the  oppressor. 

The  dying  speeches  of  the  prisoners  executed  in  London  were 
suppressed,  and  the  outrages  offered  to  the  remains  of  the  dead  were 
carried  to  an  unusual  degree.*  The  body  of  Richard  Rumbold, 
who  had  been  convicted  and  executed  at  Edinburgh,  under  a  Scotch 
law,  ^was  brought  up  to  London.  The  sheriffi  of  London  were  com- 
mandedy  by  a  royal  warrant,  to  set  up  one  of  the  quarters  en  one  of 
the  gates  of  the  city,  and  to  deliver  the  remaining  three  to  the  sheriff 
of  Hertford,  who  was  directed  by  another  warrant  to  place  them  at 
or  near  Rumbold's  late  residence  at  the  Rye  House  ;t  impotent  but 
studied  outrages,  which  often  manifest  more  barbarity  of  nature 
than  do  acts  of  violence  to  the  living. 

The  chief  restraint  on  the  severity  of  Jefireys  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  his  rapacity.  Contemporaries  of  all  parties  agree  that  there 
were  few  gratuitous  pardons,  and  that  wealthy  convicts  seldom  sued 
to  him  in  vain.  Kiffin,  a  non-conformist  merchant,  had  agreed  to 
give  3000/.  to  a  courtier  for  the  pardon  of  two  youths  of  the  name 
of  Luaon,  his  grandsons,  who  had  been  in  Monmouth's  army.  But 
Jefireys  guarded  his  privilege  of  selling  pardons,  by  unrelenting 
rigour  towards  those  prisoners  for  whom  mercy  had  thus  been 
sought  through  another  channel.^  He  was  attended  on  his  circuit 
by  a  bufboD,  to  whom,  as  a  reward  for  his  merriment  in  one  of  his 
hours  of  revelry,  he  tossed  the  pardon  of  a  rich  culprit,  expressing 
his  hope  that  it  might  turn  to  good  account.  But  this  traffic  in 
mercy  was  not  confined  to  the  Chief  Justice.  The  King  pardoned 
Lord  Grey  to  increase  the  value  of  the  grant  of  his  life-estate,  which 
had  been  made  to  Lord  Rochester.  The  young  women  of  Taunton, 
who  had  presented  colours  and  a  Bible  to  Monmouth,  were  excepted 
byname  from  the  general  pardon,  in  order  that  they  might-purchase 
separate  pardons.  To  aggravate  this  indecency,  the  money  to  be 
thus  extorted  from  them  was  granted  to  persons  of  their  own  sex, — 
the  Queen's  maids  of  honour ;  and  it  must  be  added  with  regret,  that 
WilHam  Penn,  sacrificing  other  objects  to  the  hope  of  obtaining  the 
toleration  of  his  religion  from  the  King's  favour,  was  appmnted  an 
agent  for  the  maids  of  honour,  and  submitted  to  receive  instructions 
'^to  make  the  most  advantageous  composition  he  could  in  their  be- 


*  Nardsms  LuttreD,  16th  Nov.  1685. 

t  Wairanti^  2rth  and  28th  Oct.  1685.  State  Paper  Office.  One  quarter  was  to  be 
put  up  at  AUgate;  the  remaining  three  at  Iloddesdon,  the  Rye,  and  Bishop's  Stort- 
fofd. 

^  Kiffin's  MemoitB,  54,  cd.  1823.     (Answer  of  Kiffin  to  James,  ibid.  159.) 
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halCf  The  Duke  of  Somerset  in  vain  attempted  to  persuade  Sir 
"Francis  Warre,  a  neighbouring  gentleman,  to  obtain  7000Z.  from  the 
young  women,  without  which;  he  said,  the  maids  of  honour  were 
determined  to  prosecute  them  to  outlawry.  Roger  Hoare,  an  emi- 
nent trader  of  Bridge  water,  saved  his  life  by  the  payment  of  lOOOi.  to 
the  maids  of  honour ;  but  he  was  kept  in  suspense  respecting  his 
pardon  till  he  came  to  the  foot  of  the  gallows,  for  no  other  conceiva- 
ble purpose  than  that  of  extorting  the  largest  possible  sum.  This 
delay  caused  the  insertion  of  his  execution  in  the  first  narratives  of 
these  events.  But  he  lived  to  take  the  most  just  revenge  on  tyrants, 
by  contributing,  as  representative  in  several  parliaments  for  his  na- 
tive town,  to  support  that  free  government  which  prevented  the  re- 
storation of  tyranny. 

The  same  disposition  was  shown  by  the  King  and  his  ministers  in 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hampden,  the  grandson  of  him  who,  forty  years  Ins- 
fore,  had  fallen  in  battle  for  the  liberties  of  his  country.  Though 
this  gentleman  had  been  engaged  in  the  consultations  of  l4ord  Russell 
and  Mr.  Sidney,  yet  there  being  only  one  witness  against  him,  he  was 
not  tried  for  treason,  but  was  convicted  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  on 
the  evidence  of  Lord  Howard  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  40,000/. 
His  father  being  in  possession  of  the  family  estate,  he  remained  in 
prison  till  after  Monmouth's  defeat,  when  he  was  again  brought  to 
trial  for  the  same  act  as  high  treason,  under  pretence  that  a  second 
witness  had  been  discovered.!  It  had  been  secretly  arranged,  that 
if  he  pleaded  guilty  he  should  be  pardoned  on  paying  a  lai^e  8um<^ 
money  to  two  of  the  King's  favourites.  At  the  arraignment,  both 
the  judges  and  Mr.  Hampden  performed  the  respective  parts  which 
the  secret  agreement  required,  he  humbly  entreating  their  interces- 
sion to  obtain  the  pardon  which  he  had  already  secured  by  more  ef- 
fectual means;  they  extolling  the  royal  mercy,  and  declaring  that 
.the  prisoner,  by  his  humble  confession,  bad  taken  the  best  means  of 
qualifying  himself  to  receive  it  The  result  of  this  profanation  of 
the  forms  of  justice  and  mercy  was,  that  Mr.  Hampden  was  in  a  few 
months  allowed  to  reverse  his  attainder,  on  payment  of  a  bribe  ci 
^OOOL  to  be  divided  between  Jefireys  and  Father  Petre,  the  two 
guides  of  the  King  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  to  God  and  his 
peoplcj 

Another  proceeding,  of  a  nature  still  more  culpable,  showed  the 
same  union  of  mercenary  with  sanguinary  purposes  in  the  King  and 
his  ministers.    Prideaux,  a  gentleman  of  fortune  in  the  west  of  £ng- 

*  Lord  Sunderland  to  Willjam  Penn,  13th  Feb.  1686.    State  Paper  Office. 
t  SUte  Trials,  xi.  479. 

t  Lords'  Journals,  20th  Dec  1689.  This  document  has  been  overiooked  by  all 
historians,  who,  in  consequence,  have  mistepresented  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hampden. 
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land,  was  apprehended  on  the  landingof  Monmouth,  for  neither  reason 
than  that  his  father  had  been  attorney-general  under  the  Common* 
wealth  and  the  Protectorate.     Jeffireys,  actuated  here  by  personal 
motives,  employed  agents  through  the  prisons  of  the  west  to  discover 
evidence  against  Prideaux.    The  lowest  prisoners  were  offered  their 
lives,  and  a  sum  of  500L  if  they  would  give  evidence  against  him. 
Such,  however,  was  the  inflexible  morality  of  the  nonconformisti, 
who  formed  the  bulk  of  Moumouth's  adherents,  that  they  remained 
unshaken  by  these  offers,  amidst  the  military  violence  which  sur- 
rounded them,  and  in  spite  of  the  judicial  rigours  which  ware  to  fol- 
low.   Prideaux  was  enlarged.    Jeffreys  himself,  however,  was  able 
to  obtain  some  information,  though  not  upon  oath,  from  two  convicts 
under  the  influence  of  the  terrible  proceedings  at  Dorchester.*   Pri- 
deaux was  again  apprehended.    The  convicts  were  brought  to  Lon- 
don; and  one  of  them  was  conducted  to  a  private  interview  with  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  by  Sir  Rc^er  TEstrange,  the  most  noted  writer  in 
the  pay  of  the  court.   Prideaux,  alarmed  at  these  attempts  to  tamper 
with  witnesses,  employed  the  influence  of  his  friends  to  obtain  his  par- 
don.   The  motive  for  Jeffreys's  unusual  activity  was  then  discovered. 
Prideaux's  friends  were  told  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  hini,  as 
**  the  King  had  given  him  "  (the  familiar  phrase  for  a  grant  of  an  estate 
either  forfeited  or  about  to  be  forfeited)  to  the  Chancellor,  as  a  re- 
ward for  his  services  in  the  west    On  application  to  one  Jennings, 
the  avowed  agent  of  the  Chancellor  for  the  saTe  of  pardons,  it  was 
found  that  Jeffreys,  unable  to  procure  evidence  on  which  he  could 
obtain  the  whole  of  Prideaux's  large  estates  by  a  conviction,  had 
now  resolved  to  content  himself  with  a  bribe  of  10,000Z.  for  the 
deliverance  of  a  man  so  innocent,  that  by  the  formalities  of  law, 
perverted  as  they  then  were,  the  Lord  Chancellor  could  not  eflect 
bis  destruction.    Payment  of  so  large  a  sum  was  at  first  resisted;  but 
to  subdue  this  contumacy,  Prideaux's  friends  were  forbidden  to  have 
access  to  him  in  prison,  and  his  ransom  was  raised  to  15,000/.    The 
money  was  than  publicly  paid  by  a  banker  to  the  Lord  Chancellor 
of  England  by  name.    'Even  in  the  administration  of  the  iniquitous 
laws  of  confiscation,  there  are  probably  few  instances  where,  with 
so  much  preneditation  and  effrontery,  the  spoils  of  an  accused  man 
were  premised  first  to  the  judge,  who  might  have  tried  him,  and 
afterwards  to  the  Chancellor  who  was  to  advise  the  King  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  mercy,  f 

Notwithstanding  the  perjury  of  Rumsey  in  the  case  of  Cornish,  a 
second  experiment  was  made  on  the  eflect  of  his  testimony  by  pro- 

*  Siinderiand  to  Jeffreys,  14th  Sept  1685.    State  Paper  Office, 
t  Ckmnona'  Joumab,  1st  May,  1689. 
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duciog  him,  t(^ether  with  Lord  Grey  and  oae  Saxton*  as  a  witness 
against  Lord  Brandon  on  a  charge  of  treason.*  The  accused  was 
convicted,  and  Rumsey  was  still  allowed  to  correspond  confidentially 
with  the  Prime  Minister,!  to  whom  he  even  applied  for  money.  But 
when  the  infamy  of  Rumsey  became  notorious,  when  Saxton  had 
perjured  himself  on  the  subsequent  trial  of  Lord  Delamere,  it  was 
thought  proper  to  pardon  Lord  Brandon,  against  whom  no  testimony 
remained  but  that  of  Lord  Grey,  who,  when  he  made  his  confession, 
is  said  to  have  stipulated  that  no  man  should  be  put  to  death  cm  his 
evidence.  But  Brandon  was  not  enlarged  on  bail  till  fourteen 
months,  nor  was  his  pardon  completed  till  two  years  after  his  trial^ 

The  only  considerable  trial  which  remained  was  that  of  Lord 
Delamere,  before  the  Lord  Steward  (Jeffreys)  and  thirty  peers. 
Though  this  nobleman  was  obnoxious  and  formidable  to  the  court, 
the  proof  of  the  falsehood  and  infamy  of  Saxton,  the  principal  wit- 
ness against  him,  was  so  complete,  that  he  was  unanimously  acquitted; 
a  remarkable  and  almost  solitary  exception  from  the  prevalent  pro- 
ceedings of  courts  of  law  at  that  time,  arising  partly  from  a  proof  of 
the  falsehood  of  the  chaise  more  clear  than  can  often  be  expected, 
partly,  perhaps,  from  the  fellow-feeling  of  the  judges  with  the  pri- 
soner, and  from  the  greater  reproach  to  which  an  unjust  judgment 
exposes  its  authors,  when  in  a  conspicuous  station. 

The  administration  of  justice  in  state  prosecutions  is  one  of  the 
surest  tests  of  good  government.  The  judicial  proceedings  which 
have  been  thus  carefully  and  circumstantially  related,  afford  a  speci- 
men of  thosa  evils  from  which  England  was  delivered  by  the  Revo- 
lution. As  these  acts  were  done  with  the  aid  of  juries,  and  without 
the  censure  of  parliament,  they  also  afibrd  a  fatal  proof  that  ju- 
dicial forms  and  constitutional  establishments  may  be  rendered  un- 
availing by  the  subserviency  or  the  prejudices  of  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  carry  them  into  efiect.  The  wisest  institutions  may  be- 
come a  dead  letter,  and  may  even,  for  a  time,  be  converted  into  a 
shelter  and  an  instrument  of  tyranny,  when  the  sense  of  justice  and 
the  love  of  liberty  are  weakened  in  the  miads  of  a  people. 

*  NarciaBus  LiittreU,  25th  Nov.  1685;  which,  though  veiy  Bhort>  is  more  fuU  than 
any  published  account  of  Lord  Brandon's  trial. 
•  f  Rumsey  to  Lord  Sunderland,  Oct  1685,  and  Jan.  1686.    State  paper  Office. 

tNard8BU8Luttrell,Jan.andOct.l68r.  ^ 
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DISMISSAL  OF  HALIFAXw-MEETINO  OF  PARLIAMENT.-DEBATBS  ON  THE  AD- 
DftESB^PSOROGATION  OF  PABLIAMBNT.— HABEAS  C0RPC7S  ACT.-STATE  OF  THE 
CATQOUC  PARTY.-.CHARACTER  OF  THE  aUEEN~OF  CATHERINE  BEDLET.— AT- 
TEMPT TO  SUPPORT  THE  DlfiPENSDriQ  POWER  BT  A  JUDGMENT  OF  A  COURT  OF 
LAW.-60DDEN  V.  HALBB.-CONSIDERATION  OF  THE  ARGUMENTB^ATTACK  ON 
THE  CHUBCH.~EBTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  COURT  OF  0OMMI8BIONERS  FOR  ECCLE- 
BIAOTICAI.  CAUBB&— ADVANCBBIENT  OF  CATHOLICS  TO  OFFICES.— INTEB00UB8E 
WITH  ROME. 

The  general  appearance  of  submission  which  followed  the  sup- 
prearion  of  the  revolt,  and  the  punishment  of  the  revolters,  encou- 
raged the  King  to  remove  from  office  the  Marquis  of  Halifax,  with 
whose  liberal  opinions  he  had  recently  as  well  as  early  been 
diasatisfiedy  and  whom  he  suffered  to  remain  in  place  at  the  acces- 
sion, only  as  an  example  that  old  opponents  might  atone  for  their  of- 
fences by  compliance.*  A  difierent  policy  was  adopted  in  a  situa- 
tion of  more  strength.  As  the  King  found  that  Halifax  would  not 
comply  with  his  projects,  be  determined  to  dismiss  him  before  the 
meeting  of  parliament,  an  act  of  rigour  which  it  was  thought  would 
put  an  end  to  division  in  his  counsels,  and  prevent  discontented 
ministefs  from  countenancing  a  resistance  to  his  measures.  When 
he  announced  this  resolution  to  Barillon,  he  added,  that  his  design 
was  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acts,  of 
which  the  former  was  destructive  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the 
other  of  the  royal  authority;  that  Halifax  had  not  the  firmness  to 
support  the  good  cause,  and  that  he  would  have  less  power  of  doing 
harm  if  he  were  disgraced.f 

James  had  been  advised  to  delay  the  dismissal  till  after  the  ses- 
aon,  that  the  opposition  of  Halifax  might  be  moderated,  if  not  si- 
lenced, by  the  restraints  of  high  office;  but  he  thought  that  his  au- 
thority would  be  more  strengthened,  by  an  example  of  a  determination 
to  keep  no  terms  with  any  who  did  not  show  an  unlimited  compli- 
ance with  his  wishes.  <<  I  do  not  suppose,"  said  the  King  to  Baril- 
Ion,  with  a  smile,  ^  that  the  King  your  master  will  be  sorry  for  the 

.„  34th  Febnunr, 

•B«ai«,«ilW.3^3jjj^l685.    Fox.App.XIV. 

19 
t  Barillon  au  Roi,  ^  October,  1685,    Fox,  App.  CXXL 
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removal  of  Halifax.  I  kDow  that  it  will  mortify  the  mioisters  pf  the 
allies."  Nor  was  he  deceived  in  either  of  these  respects.'  The 
news  was  received  with  satisfaction  by  Louis,  and  with  dismay  by 
the  ministers  of  the  empire,  of  Spain,  and  of  Holland,  who  lost  tbeir 
only  advocate  in  the  councils  of  England:*  it  excited  wonder  and 
alarm  among  those  Englishmen  who  were  zealously  attached  to  their 
religion  and  liberty,  f  Though  Lord  Halifax  had  no  share  in  the 
direction  of  public  afiairs  since  the  accession,^  his  removal  was  an 
important  event  in  the  eye  of  the  public,  and  gave  him  a  popularity 
which  he  preserved  by  independent  and  steady  conduct  during  the 
sequel  of  James's  reign. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  on  the  meeting  of  parliament,  little  notice 
was  taken  of  the  military  and  judicial  excesses  in  the  west.  Sir 
Edward  Seymour  applauded  the  punishment  of  the  rebels,  and 
Waller  alone,  a  celebrated  wit,  an  ingenious  poet,  the  father  of  par- 
liamentary oratory,  and  one  of  the  rcfibers  of  the  Ejiglish  language, 
though  now  in  his  eightieth  year,  arraigned  the  violences  of  the  sol- 
diery with  a  spirit  still  unextinguished.  He  probably  intended  to 
excite  a  discussion  which  might  gradually  have  reached  the  more 
deliberate  and  inexcusable  faults  of  the  judges.  But  the  opinions 
and  policy  of  his  audience  defeated  his  generous  purpose.  The 
prevalent  party  looked  with  little  disapprobation  on  severities  which 
fell  on  nonconformists  and  supposed  republicans.  Many  might  be 
base  enough  to  fed  little  compassion  for  su£ferers  in  the  humbler 
classes  of  society;  some  were  probably  silenced  by  a  pusillanimous 
dread  of  being  said  to  be  the  abettors  of  rebei^;  and  all  must  have 
been,  in  some  measure,  influenced  by  an  undue  and  excessive  d^ee 
of  that  wholesome  respect  for  judicial  proceedings,  which  is  one  of 
the  characteristic  virtues  of  a  free  country.  This  disgraceful  si- 
lence, is,  perhaps,  somewhat  extenuated  by  the  slow  circulation  of 
intelligence  at  that  period,  by  the  censorship  which  imposed  silence 
on  the  press,  or  enabled  the  ruling  party  to  circulate  falsehood 
through  its  means,  and  by  the  eagerness  of  all  {parties  for  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  alarming  tone  and  principles  of  the  speech  from  the 
throne. 

The  King  began  by  observing  that  the  late  events  must  convince 
every  one  that  the  militia  was  not  sufficiait,  and  that  nothing  but  a 
good  force  of  well-disciplined  troops,  in  constant  pay,  could  secure  . 
the  government  against  enemies  abroad  and  at  home:  that  for  this 

_   .„       25th  October,  ,^^^ 
^Bannom^^y^^^^^ieSS.  fBeitsby.    Barinon. 
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purpose  he  bad  increased  (heir  number,  and  now  asked  a  supply  for 
the  great  charge  of  maintaining  them.  *^Let  no  man  take  excep- 
tion," he  continued,  ^  that  there  are  some  officers  in  the  army  not 
qualified,  according  to  the  late  tests,  for  their  employments;  the  gen- 
tlemen are,  I  must  tell  you,  most  of  them  well  known  to  me;  they 
have  approved  the  loyalty  of  their  principles  by  their  practice;  and 
I  will  deal  plainly  widi  you,  that  after  having  had  the  benefit  of 
their  services  in  such  a  time  of  need  and  danger,  I  will  neither  ex- 
pose them  to  disgrace,  nor  myself  to  the  want  of  them,  if  there 
should  be  another  rebelUon  to  make  them  necessary  to  me."  No- 
thii^  but  the  firmest  reliance  on  the  submissive  disposition  of  the 
parliament  could  have  induced  James  to  announce  to  them  his  de- 
termination to  bid  defiance  to  the  laws.  He  probably  imagined 
that  the  boldness  with  which  he  asserted  the  power  of  the  crown 
would  be  applauded  by  many,  and  endured  by  roost  of  the  members 
of  such  a  parliament  But  never  was  there  a  more  remarkable 
example  of  the  use  of  a  popular  assembly,  however  ill  composed, 
in  extracting  from  the  disunion,  jealousy,  and  ambition  of  the  victo- 
nous  enemies  of  liberty,  a  new  opposition  to  the  dangerous  projects 
of  the  crown.  The  vices  of  politicians  were  converted  into  an  im- 
perfect substitute  for  virtue ;  and  though  the  friends  of  the  constitu- 
tioQ  were  few  and  feeble,  the  inevitable  divisions  of  their  opponents 
in  some  degree  supplied  their  place. 

The  disgrace  of  Lord  Halifax  disheartened  and  evqn  ofiended 
some  supporters  of  government  Sir  Thomas  Claiges,  a  determined 
T017,  was  displeased  at  the  merited  removal  of  his  nephew,  the 
Duke  of  Albemarle,  from  the  command  of  the  army  against  Mon- 
mouth* Nottingham,  a  man  of  talent  and  ambition,  more  a  Toiy 
than  a  courtier,  was  dissatisfied  with  his  own  excluuon  from  office, 
aadjealous  of  Rochester's  ascendency  over  the  church  party.  His 
relation.  Finch,  though  solicitor-general,  took  a  part  against  the 
court  The  projects  of  the  crown  were  thwarted  by  the  friends  of 
Lord  Danby,  who  had  forfeited  all  hopes  of  the  King's  favour  by 
communicating  the  popish  plot  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  his 
share  in  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Mary,  with  the  Prince  of 
Orai^e.  Had  the  Eling's  first  attack  been  made  on  civil  liberty, 
the  opposition  might  have  been  too  weak  to  imbolden  all  these  se- 
cret and  dispersed  discontents  to  display  themselves,  and  to  combine 
together.  But  the  attack  on  the  exclusive  privileges  of  the  Church 
of  Elngland,  while  it  alienated  the  main  force  of  the  crown,  touched 
a  point  on  which  all  the  subdivisions  of  discontented  Tories  professed 
to  agree,  and  afiforded  them  a  specious  pretext  for  opposing  the 
King,  without  seeming  to  deviate  from  their  ancient  principles. 
They  were  gradually  disposed  to  seek  or  accept  the  assistance  of 
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the  defeated  Whigs,  and  the  names  of  Sir  Richard  Temple,  Sir 
John  Lowtfaer,  Sergeant  Maynard,  and  Mr.  Hampden^  appear  at 
last  more  and  more  often  in  the  proceedings.  Thus  admirahlj  does 
a  free  conslitutidn  not  onl j  command  the  constant  support  of  the 
mse  and  virtuous,  but  often  compel  the  low  jealousies  and  mean  in- 
trigues of  disappointed  ambition  to  contend  for  its  preservation.  The 
consideration  of  the  King's  speech  was  postponed  for  three  days,  in 
spite  of  a  motion  for  its  immediate  consideration  by  Lord  Preston,  a 
secretary  of  state. 

In  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  speech,  which  oc- 
curred on  the  12th,  two  resolutions  were  adopted,  of  which  the  first 
was  friendly,  and  the  second  was  adverse,  to  the  government.  It 
was  resolved  that  a  supply  be  granted  to  his  Majesty,  and  that  a 
bill  be  brought  in  to  render  the  militia  more  useful.  The  first  of 
these  propositions  has  seldom  been  opposed  since  the  government  has 
become  altogether  dependent  on  the  annual  grants  of  parliament ; 
'  it  was  more  open  to  debate  on  a  proposal  for  extraordinary  aid, 
and  it  gave  rise  to  some  important  observations.  Oarges  declared 
he  had  voted  against  the  exclusion^  because  he  did  not  believe  its 
supporters  when  they  foretold  that  a  popish  king  would  have  a 
popish  army.  **  I  am  afHicted  greatly  at  this  breach  of  our  liber- 
ties; what  is  struck  at  here  is  our  all."  Sir  Edward  Seymour  ob- 
served, with  truth,  that  to  dispense  with  the  test  was  to  release 
the  King  fropi  all  law.  Encouraged  by  the  bold  language  of  these 
Tories,  old  Sergeant  Maynard  said,  that  the  supply  was  asked  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  army  which  was  to  be  officered  against 
a  law  made,  not  for  the  puni^ment  of  papists,  but  for  the  defence 
of  Protestants.  The  accounts  of  these  important  debates  are  so 
scanty,  that  we  may,  without  much  presumption,  suppose  the  vene- 
rable lawyer  to  have  at  least  alluded  to  the  recent  origin  of  the 
test,  to  which  the  King  had  disparagingly  adverted  in  his  speech, 
as  the  strongest  reason  for  its  strict  observance.  Had  it  been  an 
ancient  law,  founded  on  general  considerations  of  policy,  it  might 
have  been  excusable  to  relax  its  rigour  from  a  regard  to  the  circum- 
stances and  feelings  of  the  King.  But  having  been  recently  pro- 
vided as  a  security  against  the  specific  dangers  apprehended  from 
his  accession  to  the  throne,  it  was  to  the  last  d^ee  unreasonable 
to  remove  or  suspend  it  at  the  moment  when  those  very  dangers 
had  reached  their  highest  pitch.  Sir  Richard  Temple  spoke  warm- 
ly against  standing  armies,  and  of  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  crown 
dependent  on  parliamentary  grants.  He  proposed  the  resolution  for 
the  improvement  of  the  miUtia,  with  which  the  courtiers  concurred. 
Oai^ges  moved  as  an  amendment  on  the  vote  of  supply,  the  words. 
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*<  for  the  additional  forces,'^  to  throw  odittm  on  the  ministerial  vote ; 
but  this  adverse  amendment  was  n^atived  by  a  majority  of  seventy 
in  a  boose  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-one.  On  the  13th,  the  mi- 
nisters proposed  to  instruct  the  committee  of  the  whole  House  on 
the  King's  speech,  to  consider,  first,  the  paragraph  of  the  speech 
which  contained  the  demand  of  supply.  They  were  defeated  by  a 
majority  of  a  hundred  and  eighty-three  to  a  hundred  and  e^hty- 
two ;  and  the  committee  resolved  to  take  into  consideration,  first,  the 
succeeding  paragraph,  which  related  to  the  officers  illegally  em- 
ployed.* 

On  the  16th,  an  address  was  brought  up  from  the  committee, 
setting  forth  the  legal  incapacity  of  the  Catholic  officers,  which 
could  only  be  removed  by  act  of  parliament,  ofiering  to  indemnify 
them  from  the  penalties  they  had  incurred,  but,  as  their  continu- 
ance would  be  taken  to  be  a  dispensing  with  the  law,  praying  that . 
the  King  would  be  pleased  not  to  continue  them  in  their  employ- 
ments. The  House,  having  substituted  the  milder  words,  ^*  that  he 
would  give  such  directions  therein  as  that  no  apprehensions  or  jea- 
lousies might  remain  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects,"  unanimously 
adopted  the  address.  A  supply  of  seven  bundled  thousand  pounds 
was  voted ;  a  medium  between  twelve  hundred  thousand  required 
by  ministers,  and  two  hundred  thousand  proposed  by  the  most  rigid 
of  fhrir  opponents.  The  danger  of  standing  armies  to  liberty,  and 
the  wisdom  of  such  limited  grants  as  should  compel  the  crown  to 
recur  soon  and  often  to  the  House  of  Commons,  were  the  general 
argameoia  used  for  the  smaller  sum.  The  courtiers  urged  the  ex- 
ample ci  the  late  revolt,  the  superiority  of  disciplined  troops  over  an 
inexperienced  militia,  the  necessity  arising  from  the  like  practice, 
of  all  other  states,  and  the  revolution  in  the  art  of  war,  which  had 
rendered  proficiency  in  it  unattainable,  except  by  those  who  studied 
and  practised  it  as  the  profession  of  their  lives.  The  most  practical 
observation  was  that  of  Sir  William  Trumbull,  who  suggested  that 
the  grant  should  be  annual,  to  make  the  existence  of  the  army  an- 
nually dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  parliament  The  ministers, 
takii^  advantage  of  the  secrecy  of  foreign  negotiations,  ventured  to 
assert  that  a  formidable  army  in  the  hands  of  the  King  was  the 
only  check  on  the  ambition  of  Fptnce,  though  they  knew  that  their 

*  "The  Eflri  of  Middteton,  then  a  Becietiiy  of  Blftte^  sedng  ^ 
£iinon  against  the  court  who  wete  in  the  service  of  fl^emment,  went  down  to  the 
bir  and  reproached  them  to  their  faces  for  voting  as  they  did.  He  said  to  a  Captain 
Kendal,  *  Sir,  have  joa  not  a  troop  of  hofse  in  his  Majes^s  serviced  *  Yes,  sir/ sud 
^  otherj  <but  mj  brother  died  last  nii^t,  and  has  left  me  seven  hundred  poinds  a* 
year«'  This  I  had-from  my  unde,  the  irst  Loid  Onslow,  who  was  then  a  member  of 
^  Houses  and  present  This  incident  upon  one  vote  vety  likely  saved  the  nation." 
Note  of  Speaker  Onalow  on  Bumet,  iii.  86.    Oxford  ed.  1823. 
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master  was  devoted  to  Louis  XIV.,  to  whom  be  had  l^een  recently 
suing  for  a  secret  subsidy  in  the  most  abject  language  of  supplica- 
tion.* When  the  address  was  presented,  the  Eling  answered,  with 
a  warmth  and  anger  very  unusual  on  such  occasions^f  that  ''he  did 
not  expect  such  an  address;  that  he  hoped  his  reputation  would 
have  inspired  such  a  confidence  in  him;  but  that,  whatever  thej 
might  do,  he  should  adhere  to  all  his  promises.''  The  reading  of 
this  answer  in  the  House  the  next  day,  produced  a  profound  silence 
for  some  minutes.  A  motion  was  made  by  Mr.  Wharton  to  take  it 
into  consideration,  on  which  Mr.  John  Cooke;]:  said,  ^  We  are  £og- 
glishmen,  and  ought  not  to  be  frightened  from  our  duty  by  a  few 
hard  words."  Both  these  gentlemen  were  Whigs,  who  were  encou- 
raged to  speak  freely  by  the  symptoms  of  vigour  which  the  House 
had  shown ;  but  they  soon  discovered  that  they  had  mistaken  the  tem- 
per of  their  colleagues;  for  the  majority,  still  fatithful  to  the  highest 
pretensions  of  the  crown  whenever  the  Established  Church  ^as  not 
adverse  to  them,  committed  Mr.  Cooke  to  the  Tower,  though  he  dis- 
avowed all  disrespectful  intention,  and  begged  pardon  of  the  King  and 
the  House.'  Notwithstanding  the  King's  answer,  they  proceeded  to  pro- 
vide means  of  raising  the  supply^  and  they  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  a  bill  for  the  naturalization  of  French  Protestants;  a  tolerant 
measure,  of  which  the  zealous  partisans  of  the  church  had  first  re- 
ffisted  the  introduction,^  and  afterwards  destroyed  the  greater  part 
of  the  benefit,  by  confining  it  to  those  who  should  conform  to  the 
Establishment  II  The  motion  for  considering  the  King's  speech  was 
not  pursued,  1[  which,  together  with  the  proceeding  on  supply,  seemed 
to  imply  a  submission  to  the  menacing  answer  of  James,  arising  prin- 
cipally from  the  subservient  character  of  the  majority;  but^  proba- 
bly, in  some,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  vigorous  measures  about  to 
be  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords.  At  the  opening  of  the  session, 
that  House  had  contented  themselves  with  general  thanks  to  the 
King  for  his  speech,  without  any  allusion  to  its  contents.  Jeffiieys, 
in  delivering  the  King's  answer,  affected  to  treat  this  parliamentary 
courtesy  Ibis  an  approval  of  the  substance  of  the  speech.  Either  on 
that  or  on  the  preceding  occasion,  it  was  said  by  Lord  Halifax  or 
Lord  Devonshire  (for  it  is  ascribed  to  both,)  "  that  they  had  now 

•  Barillon  au  Roi,  --  july,  1685.    Fox,  Appendix  cv.    "Le  Roi  me  dit  quesi 
16  **  -» 

V.  M.  avoit  qaelqae  chose  k  desirerde  luj,  U  iroit  aa  devant  de  tout  ce  qui  pcutplaire 
^  V.  M. ;  quii  avoit  6te  ^ev6  en  France,  et  mange  le  pain  deY^U.;  que  son  eosur 
itoit  F)ranpoia,"  Only  six  weeks  before,  James  told  his  parliament  that  "he  had  a 
/wic  English  heart,**    King's  speech,  30th  May,  1685. 

fReresby,  218.  Sir  J.  Reresby,bemg  a  member  of  the  House,  was  probably  present 

\  Commons'  Journals,  18th  Nov.  1685. 

§  Ckimmons*  Journals,  16th  June,  1685. 

I  Ibid.    Ist  July,  1685.  f  Ibid.  19th  Nov.  1685. 
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more  reason  than  ever  to  give  thanks  to  his  Majesty  for  having  dealt 
so  plaiolj  with  them."  The  House,  not  called  upon  to  proceed  as 
the  other  House  were  by  the  demand  of  supply,  continued  inactive 
for  a  few  days,  till  they  were  roused  by  the  imperious  answer  of  the 
King  to  the  Commons.  On  the  19th,*  the  day  of  the  answer.  Lord 
Devonshire  moved  to  take  into  consideration  the  dangerous  conse- 
quences of  an  army  kept  up  against  law.  He  was  supported  by  Ha- 
lifax, by  Nottinghami  and  by  Anglesea,  who,  in  a  very  advanced 
age,  still  retained  that  horror  of  the  yoke  of  Rome,  which  he  had 
found  means  to  reconcile  with  frequent  acquiescence  in  the  civil  po- 
licy of  Charles  and  James.  Lord  Mordaunt,  more  known  as  Earl 
of  Peterborough,  signalized  himself  by  the  youthful  spirit  of  his 
speech.  <'  Let  us  not,"  said  he,  "  like  the  House  of  Commons,  speak 
of  jealousy  and  distrust :  ambiguous  measures  inspire  these  feelings. 
What  we  now  see  is  not  ambiguous.  A  standing  army  is  on  foot, 
filled  with  officers,  who  cannot  be  allowed  to  serve  without  over- 
throwing the  laws.  To  keep  up  a  standing  army  when  there  is  neither 
civil  nor  foreign  war,  is  to  establish  that  arbitrary  government 
which  Englishmen  hold  in  such  just  abhorrence."  Compton,  Bi- 
shop of  London,  a  prelate  of  noble  birth  and  military  spirit^  who 
had  been  originally  an  officer  in  the  Guards,  spoke  for  the  motion 
in  the  name  of  all  his  brethren  on  the  episcopal  bench,  who  consi- 
dered the  security  of  the  church  as  involved  in  the  issue  of  the 
question.  Compton  was  influenced  not  only  by  the  feelings  of  his 
order,  but  by  his  having  been  the  preceptor  of  the  Princesses  Mary 
and  Anne,  who  were  deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
Protestant  church,  as  well  as  conscientiously  attached  to  it 

Jeffi'eys  was  the  principal  speaker  on  the  side  of  the  court.  He 
ui^ed  the  thanks  already  voted  as  an  approval  of  the  speech.  His 
scnrrilous  invectives,  and  the  tones  and  gestures  of  menace  with 
whkh  be  was  accustomed  to  overawe  juries,  roused  the  indignation 
instead  of  commanding  the  acquiescence  of  the  Lords.  As  this  is  a 
deportment  which  cuts  offall  honourable  retreat,  the  contemporary 
accounts  are  very  probable  which  represent  him  as  sinking  at  once 
from  insolence  to  meanness.f  His  defeat  must  have  been  signal; 
for,  in  an  unusually  full;];  House  of  Lords,  after  so  violent  an  opposi- 

•  BariHon,  23  Nor.  (3  Dec.)  1685.  Fox  MSS.,  i.  78.  Loids"  Joumak,  12th  Nov.  1685. 
Thj^  is  the  only  dbtinct  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  this  important  and  decisive 
dafW-  Burnet  was  then  on  the  Continent,  but  I  have  endeavoured  to  combine  his  ac- 
eoODt  with  that  of  BariUon* 

fBurnet 

i  The  attendance  was  partly  caused  by  a  caHof  theHoose,  ordered  for  the  tiiab  of 
Lords  Stamlbid  and  Delianere.  There  were  present  on  the  19th  November,  seven- 
s-five temporal  and  twenty  spiritual  lords.  On  the  call,  two  days  before,  it  ap- 
pealed that  forty  were  either  minon,  abroad,  or  confined  by  aickness:  ax  had  sent 
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lion  by  the  Chancellor  of  England,  the  motion  for  taking  the  address 
into  consideration  was,  on  the  2dd,  carried  without  a  division. 

On  the  next  day  the  King  prorogued  the  parliament,  which  ne- 
ver again  was  assembled  but  for  the  formalities  of  successive  proro- 
gations, by  which  its  legal  existence  was  prolonged  for  two  years. 
By  this  prorc^ation  he  lost  the  subsidy  of  seventy  thousand  pounds. 
But  his  situation  had  become  difficult  Though  money  was  em- 
ployed to  corrupt  some  of  the  opponents  of  his  measures,  the  oppo- 
sition was  daily  gaining  strength.*  By  rigorous  economy,  by  divert- 
ing parliamentary  aids  from  the  purposes  for  which  they  were  grant- 
ed, the  King  had  the  meansof  maintaining  the  army,  though  his  mi- 
nisters had  solemnly  affirmed  that  he  had  notf  He  was  full  of 
maxims  for  the  necessity  of  firmness  and  the  dangers  of  concession, 
which  were  mistaken  by  others,  and  perhaps  by  himself,  for  proofs 
of  vigorous  character.  He  had  advanced  too  far  to  recede  with  to- 
lerable dignity.  The  energy  manifested  by  the  House  of  Lords 
would  have  compelled  even  the  submissive  Commons  to  co-operate 
with  them,  which  might  have  given  rise  to  a  more  permanent  co- 
alition of  the  high  church  party  with  the  friends  of  liberty.  A  sug- 
gestion had  been  thrown  out  in  the  Lords  to  desire  the  opinion  of 
the  judges  on  the  right  of  the  King  to  commission  the  Catholic  of- 
ficers;! and  it  was  feared  that  the  terrors  of  impeachment  might, 
during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  draw  an  opinion  from  these  magis- 
trates against  the  prerogative,  which  might  afterwards  prove  irre- 
vocable. To  reconcile  parliament  to  the  officers,  daily  became  more 
hopeless.  To  sacrifice  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  King  in  a  time 
of  need  appeared  to  be  an  example  dangerous  to  all  his  projects, 
whether  of  enlarging  his  prerc^ative,  or  of  securing,  and,  perhaps, 
finally  establishing,  his  religion. 

Thus  ended  the  active  proceedings  of  a  parliament  which,  in  all 
that  did  not  concern  the  church,  justified  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
that  James  could  have  formed  from  their  submission  to  the  court, 
as  well  as  attachment  to  the  monarchy.     A  body  of  men  so  subser- 

proxies;  two  were  prisonen  for  treason;  and  thirty  absent  without  any  qiedal  reason, 
of  whom  the  great  majority  were  disabled  as  Catholics:  so  that  yeiy  few  peers,  legally 
and  phyncally  capable  of  attendance,  were  absent 

*  Baiillon  au  Roi,  j|  Nov.  1685.    Fox,  Appendix  cxxxy. 

t  Barillon  au  Boi,  XOec.  1685.  Fox  HSS.,  i.  77.  The  expenses  of  the  army  of 
Charles  IL  was  380,000/: :  that  of  James  was  600,000/1  The  difference  of  320,000/. 
wa%  according  to  Barillon>  thus  provided  for:  100,000^  the  income  of  James  as  Duke 
of  York,  which  he  still  preserved;  800,000/1  granted  to  pay  the  debts  of  Charles, 
which,  OB  the  Kxrifg  was  to  pay  the  debts  a»  he  thought  JU,  would  yield  fur  some  years 
lOOyOOOl;  800,000/1  granted  for  the  navy  and  the  arBenal*  on  which  the  King  might 
proceed  slmoly^  or  even  do  nothing;  400,0004  ^oe  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  As 
these  last  funds  were  to  come  into  the  exchequer  in  some  years,  they  were  estimated 
as  producing  annually  more  than  sujfficient  to  cover  the  deficiency. 

t  Baiillon  au  Boi,  30  Not.  (10  Dec.)  1685.    Fox  B1S3.,  I  76. 
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vient  as  that  House  of  Commons  could  hardly  be  brought  together 
by  any  mode  of  election  or  appointment;  and  James  was  aware  that, 
by  this  angry  prorogation,  he  had  rendered  it  difficult  for  him- 
self for  a  long  time  to  meet  another  parliament*  The  sessioti 
had  lasted  only  eleven  days.  The  eyes  of  Europe  had  been  anx- 
iously turned  toward  their  proceedings.  Louis  XIV.,  not  entirely 
relying  on  the  sincerity  or  steadiness  of  James,  was  fearful  that  he 
might  have  yielded  to  the  allies  or  to  his  people,  and  instructed  Ba- 
rillon  in  that  case  to  open  a  negotiation  with  leading  members  of  the 
Commons,  that  they  might  embarrass  the  policy  of  the  king,  if  it 
became  adverse  to  Franccf  Spain  and  Holland,  on  the  other  hand, 
hoped,  that  any  compromise  between  the  King  and  parliament 
would  loosen  the  ties  that  bound  the  former  to  France.  It  was  even 
hoped  that  he  might  form  a  triple  alliance  with  Spain  and  Sweden, 
and  large  sums  of  money  were  secretly  ofiered  to  him  to  obtain  his 
accession  to  such  an  alliance4  Three  days  before  the  meeting  of 
parliament,  arrived  in  London  Monsignor  d'Adda^  a  Lombard  pre- 
late of  distinction,  as  the  known,  though  then  unavowed,  minister  of 
the  see  of  Rome,§  who  was  divided  between  the  interest  of  the  Ca« 
tholic  church  of  England  and  the  animosity  of  Innocent  XL  against 
Louis  XIV.  All  these  solicitudes,  and  precautions,  and  expecta- 
tions, were  suddenly  dispelled  by  the  unexpected  rupture  between 
James  and  his  parliament 

From  the  temper  and  opinions  of  that  parliament  it  is  reasonable 
to  conclude,  that  the  King  would  have  been  more  successful  if  he 
had  chosen  to  make  his  first  attack  on  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  in- 
stead of  directing  it  against  the  Test  Both  these  laws  were  then 
mily  of  a  few  years'  standing;  and  he,  as  well  as  his  brother,  held 
them  both  in  abhorrence*  The  Test  gave  exclusive  privileges  to 
the  Established  Church,  and  was,  therefore,  dear  to  the  adherents 
of  that  powerful  body.  The  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  not  then  the 
object  of  that  attachment  and  veneration  which  experience  of  its 
unspeakable  benefits  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  has  since,  inspired. 
The  most  ancient  of  our  fundamental  laws  had  declared  the  princi- 
ple that  no  freeman  could  be  imprisoned  without  legal  authority.|| 
The  immemorial  antiquity  of  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus, — an  order 
of  a  court  of  justice  to  a  jailer  to  bring  the  body  of  a  prisoner  be- 
fore them,  that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  of  examining  whe- 
ther his  apprehension  and  detention  were  legal, — seenu  to  prove 

*Barinoii. 

t  Le  Boi  i^Barilkni,  ^  Nor.  1685.    Fox,  Appendix  cxxzi. 
4  BariUon  au  Boi,  4|  Not.  1685.     Fox,  Appendix  cxxx?i« 
^MonagDard'Addftal  Papa,  ^  Nov.  1685.    D'Adda  MSS. 
I  Iflagna  Charta,  c  39. 
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that  this  principle  was  coeval  with  the  law  of  England.  In  irregu- 
lar time3,  however,  it  had  been  often  violated;  and  the  judges  under 
Charles  I.  pronounced  a  judgment,*  which,  if  it  had  not  been  con- 
demned by  the  great  statute  called  the  Petition  of  Right,t  would 
have  vested  in  the  crown  a  legal  power  of  arbitrary  imprisonment. 
By  the  statute  which  abolished  the  Star  Chamber,  the  parliament  of 
1641;];  made  some  important  provisions  to  facilitate  deliverance 
from  illegal  imprisonment.  For  eleven  years  Lord  Shaftesbury 
struggled  to  obtain  a  law  which  should  complete  the  securities  of 
personal  liberty ;§  and  at  length  that  great,  though  not  blameless 
man,  obtained  the  object  of  his  labours,  and  bestowed  on  his  country 
the  most  perfect  security  against  arbitrary  imprisonment  which  has 
ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  society  of  men.||  It  has  banished 
that  most  dangerous  of  all  modes  of  oppression  from  England.  It 
has  effected  that  great  object  as  quietly  as  irresistibly;  it  has  never 
in  a  single  instance  been  resisted  or  evaded;  and  it  must  be  the  mo- 
del of  all  nations  who  aim  at  securing  that  personal  liberty  without 
which  no  other  liberty  can  subsist  But  in  the  year  1685,  it  ap- 
peared to  the  predominant  party  an  odious  novelty,  an  experiment 
untried  in  any  other  nation ;  carried  through;  in  a  period  of  popular 
frenzy,  during  the  short  triumph  of  a  faction  hostile  to  church  and 
state,  and  by  him  who  was  the  most  obnoxious  of  all  the  demagogues 
of  the  age.  There  were  then,  doubtless,  many,  perhaps  the  majo- 
rity, of  the  partisans  of  authority  who  believed,  with  Charles  and 
James,  that  to  deprive  a  government  of  all  power  to  imprison  the 
suspected  and  the  dangerous,  unless  there  was  legal  ground  of  chaise 
against  them,  was  incompatible  with  the  peace  of  society;  and  this 
opinion  was  the  more  dangerous  because  it  was  probably  conscien- 
tious. H  In  this  state  of  things  it  may  seem  singular  that  James  did 
not  first  propose  the  repeal  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  by  which  be 
would  have  gained  the  means  of  silencing  opposition  to  all  bis  other 
projects.  What  the  fortunate  circumstances  were  which  pointed 
his  attack  against  the  Test,  we  are  not  enabled  by  contemporary- 
evidence  to  ascertain.  He  contemplated  that  measure  with  peculiar 

•  The  famous  case  of  commitments  "by  the  special  command  of  the  King,"  which 
last  words  the  Coiu-t  of  King's  Bench  determined  to  be  a  sufficient  cause  for  detsining 
a  prisoner  in  custody;  without  any  ^edfication  of  an  offence.    State  Trials,  iiL  1. 

fSCar.  I.  c,  1 16  Car.  I.  c  10. 

§  1688  to  1679.    Ix)rds  and  Commons'  Journals. 

I  31Car.lLc.2. 

^  James  retained  tins  opinion  till  his  death.  <*  It  was  a  great  misfortune  to  the  peo- 
ple, as  well  as  to  the  crown,  the  passing  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act,  since  it  oblige 
the  crown  to  keep  a  greater  force  on  foot  to  preserve  the  government,  and  encourages 
disaffected,  turbulent,  and  unquiet  spirits  to  cany  on  their  wicked  designs:  it  was 
contrived  and  carried  on  by  the  Eftrl  of  Shaftesbury  to  that  intent"  Advice  of  James 
II.  to  his  son.    Life,  ii.  621. 
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resentment,  as  a  personal  insult  to  himseir»  and  as  chiefly,  if  not  sole- 
ly, intended  as  a  safeguard  against  the  dangers  apprehended  from  bis 
succession.  He  considered  it  as  the  most  urgent  object  of  hb  policy  to 
obtain  a  repeal  of  it,  which  would  enable  him  to  put  the  administra- 
tion, and  especially  the  army,  into  the  hands  of  those  who  were  de- 
voted by  the  strongest  of  all  ties  to  his  service,  whose  power,  honour, 
and  even  safety,  were  involved  in  his  success.  An  army  composed  of 
Catholics  must  have  seemed  the  most  effectual  of  all  the  instruments 
of  power  in  his  hands;  and  it  is  no  wonder  that  he  should  hasten  to 
obtain  it  Had  he  been  a  lukewarm  or  only  a  professed  Githolic, 
an  armed  f(N*ce,  whose  interests  were  the  same  with  his  own,  might 
reasonably  have  been  considered  as  that  which  it  was  in  the  first 
place  necessary  to  secure.  Charles  U.,  with  a  loose  belief  in  pope- 
ry, and  no  zeal  for  it,  was  desirous  of  strengthening  its  interests,  in 
order  to  enlarge  his  own  power.  As  James  was  a  conscientious  and 
zealous  Catholic,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  influenced  in  every  mea- 
sure of  his  government  by  religion,  as  well  as  ambition:  both  these 
motives  coincided  in  their  object  His  absolute  power  was  the  only 
security  for  his  religion,  and  a  Catholic  army  was  the  most  efiectual 
instrument  for  the  establishment  of  absolute  power.  In  such  a  case 
of  combined  motives,  it  might  have  been  difficult  for  himself  to  de- 
termine which  motive  predominated  on  any  single  occasion.  Sun- 
derland, whose  sagacity  and  religious  indifference  are  alike  unques- 
tionable, observed  to  Barillon,  that  on  mere  principles  of  policy, 
James  could  have  no  object  more  at  heart  than  to  strengthen  the 
Catholic  religion  ;*  an  observation  which,  as  long  as  the  King  him- 
self continued  to  be  a  Catholic,  seems,  in  the  hostile  temper  which 
then  prevailed  among  all  sects,  to  have  had  great  weight 

The  best  reasons  for  human  actions  are  often  not  their  true  mo- 
tives; but,  in  spite  of  the  event,  it  does  not  seem  difficult  to  defend 
the  determination  of  the  King  on  those  grounds,  merely  political, 
which,  doubtless,  had  a  considerable  share  in  producing  it  It  b  not 
easy  to  ascertain  how  far  his  plans  in  favour  of  his  religion  at  that 
time  extended.  A  great  division  of  opinion  prevailed  among  the 
Catholics  themselves  on  this  subject  The  most  considerable  and 
opulent  laymen  of  that  communion,  willing  to  secure  moderate  ad- 
vantages, and  desirous  to  employ  their  superiority  with  such  for- 
bearance as  might  provoke  no  new  severities  under  a  Protestant 
successor,  would  have  been  content  with  a  repeal  of  the  penal  laws, 
without  insisting  on  an  abrogation  of  the  Test  The  friends  of 
Spain  and  Austria,  with  all  the  enemies  of  the  French  connexion,  in- 
clined strongly  to  a  policy  which,  by  preventing  a  rupture  between 

*  Barilkn  su  Boi,  ^V  J^y  ^^^«    ^o^  Appendix  cni. 
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the  King  and  parliament,  might  enable,  and,  perhaps,  dispose  him 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  European  independence.  The  sovereiga 
pontiff  himself  was  of  this  party;  and  the  wary  politicians  of  the 
court  of  Rome  advised  their  English  friends  to  calm  and  slow  pro- 
ceedings, though  the  papal  minister,  with  a  circumspection  and  re- 
serve required  by  the  combination  of  a  theological  with  a  diploma- 
tic  character,  abstained  from  taking  any  open  part  in  the  division, 
where  it  would  have  been  hard  for  him  to  escape  the  imputation  of 
being  either  a  lukewarm  Catholic  or  an  imprudent  counsellor.  The 
Catholic  lords  who  were  ambitious  of  office,  the  Jesuits,  and  espe- 
cially the  King's  confessor,  together  with  all  the  partisans  of  France, 
supported  extreme  counsels  better  suited  to  the  temper  of  James, 
whose  choice  of  political  means  was  guided  by  a  single  maxim, 
that  violence,  which  he  confounded  with  vigour,  was  the  only  safe 
policy  for  an  English  monarch.  Their  most  specious  argument 
was  the  necessity  of  taking  such  decisive  'measures  to  strengthen 
the  Catholics  during  the  King's  life  as  would  effectually  secure  them 
against  the  hostility  of  his  successor.*  The  victory  gained  by  this 
party  over  the  moderate  Catholics,  as  well  as  the  Protestant  Tories, 
was  rendered  more  speedy  and  decisive  by  some  intrigues  of  the 
court,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  fully  kidown  to  historians. 
Mary  of  Este,  the  consort  of  James,  was  married  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen; and  had  been  educated  in  such  gross  ignorance,  that  she  ne- 
ver had  heard  of  the  name  of  England  until  it  was  made  known  to 
her  on  occasion  of  her  marriage.  She  was  trained  to  a  rigorous  ob- 
servance of  all  the  practices  of  her  religion,  which  sunk  more  deep- 
ly into  her  heart,  and  more  constantly  Influenced  her  conduct,  than 
was  usual  among  Italian  princesses.  On  her  arrival  in  England, 
she  betrayed  a  childish  aversion  to  James,  which  was  quickly  con- 
verted into  passionate  fondness.  But  neither  her  attachment  nor 
her  beauty  could  fix  the  heart  of  that  inconstant  prince;  who  recon- 
ciled a  warm  zeal  for  his  religion  with  an  habitual  indulgence  in 
those  pleasures  which  it  most  forbids.  Her  life  was  imbittered  by 
the  triumph  of  mistresses,  and  by  the  frequency  of  her  own  perilous 
and  unfruitful  pregnancies.  Her  most  formidable  rival,  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  accession,  was  Catherine  Sedley;  a  woman  of  few  per- 
sonal attractions,t  who  inherited  the  wit  and  vivacity  of  her  father. 
Sir  Charles  Sedley,  which  she  unsparingly  exercised  on  the  priests 
and  opinions  of  her  royal  lover.     Her  character  was  frank,  her  de- 

*  Barillon  au  Roi,  ^  Norember.  Fox,  Appendix  cxxix.  Bar.  au  Roi,  A  Decem- 
ber. Fox  MSS.,  i.  7S.  Burnet,  I  662.  The  coincidence  of  Burnet  with  the  more 
ample  account  of  Barillon  \b  an  additional  confiimation  d  the  substantial  accuracy  of 
the  honest  prelate. 

t  '*  Elle  a  beaucoup  d'esprit  et  de  la  vnracite^  mais  elle  n'a  plus  aucune  beauty  et 
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portment  bold,  and  her  pleasantries  more  amusing  than  refined.* 
Soon  after  the  accession,  James  was  persuaded  to  relin^ish  his  in- 
tercourse with  her;  and^  though  she  retained  her  lodgings  in  the  pa- 
lace, he  did  not  see  her  for  several  months.  The  connexion  was 
then  secretly  renewed,  and,  in  the  first  fervour  of  a  revived  passion, 
the  King  offered  to  give  her  the  title  of  Countess  of  Dorchester. 
She  declined  this  invidious  distinction;  assuring  him  that,  by  pro- 
voking the  anger  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Catholics,  it  would  prove 
her  ruin.  He,  however,  insisted;  and  she  yielded,  upon  condition 
that,  if  he  was  ever  again  prevailed  upon  to  dissolve  their  connex- 
ion, he  should  come  to  her  to  announce  his  determination  in  per- 
son, f    The  title  produced  the  effects  she  had  foreseen. 

Mary,  proud  of  her  beauty,  still  enamoured  of  her  husband,  and 
full  of  religious  horror  at  the  vices  of  Mrs.  Sedley,  gave  way  to  the 
most  clamorous  excesses  of  sorrow  and  anger  at  the  promotion  of 
her  competitor.  She  spoke  to  the  King  with  a  violence  for  which 
she  long  afterwards  reproached  herself  as  a  grievous  fault  At  one 
time  she  said  to  him,  <<Is  it  possible  that  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice 
a  crown  for  your  faith,  and  cannot  discard  a  mistress  for  it?  Will 
you  for  such  a  passion  lose  the  merit  of  your  sacrifices?^'  On  ano- 
ther occasion  she  exclaimed,  <<  Give  me  my  dowry,  make  her  Queen 
of  England,  and  let  me  never  see  her  more.'';(  Her  transports  of 
grief  sometimes  betrayed  her  to  foreign  ministers;  and  she  neither 
ate  nor  spoke  with  the  King  at  the  public  dinners  of  the  court  § 
The  zeal  of  the  Queen  for  the  Catholic  religion,  and  the  profane 
jests  o[  Lady  Dorchester  against  its  doctrines  and  ministers,  had 
rendered  them  the  leaders  of  the  Popish  and  Protestant  parties  at 
court  The  Queen  was  supported  by  the  Catholic  Clergy,  who, 
with  whatever  indulgence  their  order  had  sometimes  treated  regal 
frailty,  could  not  remain  neuter  in  a  contest  between  an  orthodox 

eft  d'uiie  eztrSme  maigreur.''    BariUoiiy  7  Ferier,  1686.    The  inmmation  of  dtcline 
is  somewtnt  aingulaav  as  her  finther  wsa  then  only  fort]r<«ix. 

*  Tliefle  defects  are  probably  magnified  in  the  veneaof  Lord  Donet: — 

**  Dorinda's  sparkling  wit  and  eyes 
United,  cast  too  fierce  a  fight^ 
Which  blazes  high»  but  quickly  diesf 
Pains  not  the  heart,  but  hurts  the  sight 

''Love  is  a  calmer,  rentier  joir: 

Smooth  are  hislooks^  and  soft  his  pace; 
Her  Cupid  is  a  blackguaid  boy. 
That  runs  his  link  full  in  your  face." 

t  ''Sua  maestj^  fi pefwasiofie  de  qualche mal  consigliere»  fb«e  dlsposta  a dai«  il 
titolo  di  Contessa  a  una  dama  chiamata  Sideley,  la  quale  areva  fama  di  poca  honesta, 
et  di  non  haver  la  oustodita  col  Duca  di  York."  IVAdda  al  Card.  Cybo.  1  Febbr.  1686. 

t  MimoaeB  Histor.  de  la  Reine  d'Angleterre,  1711  and  17122.  MSS.  fbnneriy  m 
possesBion  of  the  nuns  of  Chaillot,  ttnee  hi  the  Arch.  Gen.  de  la  Fnmce. 

§BoiirepiazASeigndey,7FeTner9l686.    £Te]yn9L584. 
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Queen  and  an  heretical  mistress.  These  'intrigues  early  mingled 
with  the  designs  of  the  two  ministers,  who  still  appeared  to  have 
equal  influence  in  the  royal  counsels.  Lord  Rochester,  who  had 
felt  the  decline  of  the  King's  confidence  from  the  day  of  Mon- 
mouth's defeat,  formed  the  project  of  supplanting  Lord  Sunderland, 
and  of  recovering  his  ascendant  in  public  affairs  through  the  favour 
of  the  mistress.  Having  lived  in  a  court  of  mistresses,  and  main* 
tained  himself  in  office  by  compliance  with  them,*  he  thought  it 
unlikely  that  wherever  a  favourite  mistress  existed  she  could  fail 
to  triumph  over  a  queen.  As  the  brother  of  the  first  Duchess  of 
York,  Mary  did  not  regard  him  with  cordiality.  As  the  leader  of 
the  church  party,  he  was  still  more  obnoxious  to  her.  He  and  his 
lady  were  the  principal  counsellors  of  the  mistress.  He  secretly 
advised  the  King  to  confer  on  her  the  title  of  honour,  probably  to 
excite  the  Queen  to  such  violence  as  might  widen  the  rupture  be- 
tween her  and  the  King.  He  and  his  lady  declared  so  openly  for 
her  as  to  abstain  for  several  days,  during  the  heat  of  the  contest, 
from  paying  their  respects  to  the  Queen;  a  circumstance  much  re< 
marked  at  a  time  when  the  custom  was  still  observed,  which  had 
been  introduced  by  the  companionable  humour  of  Charles,  for  the 
principal  nobility  to  appear  almost  daily  at  court  Sunderland,  al< 
ready  connected  with  the  Catholic  favourites,  was  now  more  than 
ever  compelled  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Queen.  His  great 
strength  lay  in  the  priests;  but  he  also  called  in  the  aid  of  Madame 
Mazarin,  a  beautiful  woman,  of  weak  understanding,  but  practised 
in  intrigue,  who  had  been  sought  in  marriage  by  Charles  II.  during 
his  exile,  refused  by  him  after  his  restoration,  and  who,  on  her  ar- 
rival in  England  ten  years  after,  failed  in  the  more  humble  attempt 
to  become  his  mistress. 

The  exhortations  of  the  clergy,  seconded  by  the  beauty,  the  af- 
fection, and  the  tears  of  the  Queen,  prevailed,  after  a  severe  strug- 
gle, over  the  ascendant  of  Lady  Dorchester.  James  sent  Lord  Mid- 
dleton,  one  of  his  secretaries  of  state,  to  desire  that  she  would  leave 
Whitehall,  and  go  to  Holland,  to  which  country  a  yacht  was  in 
readiness  to  convey  her.  In  a  letter  written  by  his  own  hand,  he 
acknowledged  that  he  violated  his  promise;  but  excused  himself  by 
saying,  that  he  was  conscious  of  not  possessing  firmness  enough  to 
stand  the  test  of  an  interview.  She  immediately  retired  to  her  house 
in  St.  James's  Square;  and  offered  to  go  to  Scotland  or  Ireland,  or 
to  her  father's  estate  in  Kent;  but  protested  against  going  to  the 
Continent,  where  means  might  be  found  of  immuring  her  in  a  con- 
vent for  life.  She  was  threatened  with  being  forcibly  carried  abroad. 

*  Carte's  Ormond,  ii.  553 .  The  old  duke,  hi^h-minded  as  he  wa^  commended  the 
prudent  accommods^oa  of  Rochester. 
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She  appealed  to  the  Great  Charter  agaiost  such  an  invasion  of  the 
liberty  of  the  subject  The  contest  continued  for  some  time;  and 
the  King's  advisers  consented  that  she  should  go  to  Ireland,  where 
Rochester's  brother  was  lord  lieutenant  She  warned  the  King  of 
bis  danger,  and  freely  told  him,  that,  if  he  followed  the  advice  of 
Catholic  zealots,  he  would  lose  his  crown.  She  represented  her- 
self as  the  Protestant  martyr;  and  boasted,  many  years  afterwards, 
that  she  had  neither  changed  her  religion,  like  Lord  Sunderlandy 
nor  even  agreed  to  be  present  at  a  disputation  concerning  its  truth, 
like  Lord  Rochester.*  After  the  complete  victory  of  the  Queen, 
Rochester  still  preserved  his  place,  and  affected  to  represent  himself 
as  wholly  unconcerned  in  the  affair.  Sunderland  kept  on  decent 
terms  with  his  rival,  and  dissembled  his  resentment  at  the  abortive 
intrigue  for  his  removal.  But  the  effects  of  it  were  decisive.  It 
secured  the  power  of  Sunderland,  rendered  the  ascendency  of  the 
Catholic  coansellors  irresistible,  gave  them  a  stronger  impulse  to- 
wards violent  measures,  and  struck  a  blow  at  the  declining  credit  of 
Rochester,  from  which  it  never  recovered.  The  removal  of  Halifax 
was  the  first  step  towards  the  new  system  of  administration;  the 
defeat  of  Rochester  was  the  second.  In  the  coarse  of  these  contests, 
the  Bishop  of  London  was  removed  from  the  Privy  Council  for  his 
conduct  in  the  House  of  Peers;  several  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  dismissed  from  military  as  well  as  civil  offices  for 
their  votes  in  parliament;  and  the  place  of  lord  president  of  the 
council  was  bestowed  on  Sunderland,  to  add  a  dignity  which  was 
then  thought  wanting  to  his  efficient  office  of  secretary  of  state,  t 

The  government  now  attempted  to  obtain,  by  the  judgments  of 
courts  of  law,  that  power  of  appointing  Catholic  officers  which  par- 
liament had  refused  to  sanction.  Instances  had  occurred  in  which 
the  crown  had  dispensed  with  the  penalties  of  certain  laws;  and  the 
recognition  of  this  dispensing  power,  in  the  case  of  the  Catholic  of- 
ficers, by  the  judges,  appeared  to  be  an  easy  mode  of  establishing 
the  legality  of  their  appointments.  The  King  was  to  grant  to  every 
Catholic  officer  a  dispensation  from  the  penalties  of  the  statutes, 
which,  when  adjudged  to  be  agreeable  to  law  by  a  competent  tri- 
bunal, might  supply  the  place  of  a  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  To  ob- 
tain the  judgment,  it  was  agreed  that  an  action  for  the  penalties 
shoald  be  collusively  brought  against  one  of  these  officers,  which 

j-  I'hese  intrigues  are  reiy  fully  rekted  by  If.  Bonrepauz,  %  French  miiuster  of  ta- 
lent, at  that  time  sent  on  a  secret  minion  to  London,  in  his  letters  to  M.  Segnelayr  and 
hf  BariUoD,  in  his  ordinary  communicationa  to  the  King.  Fox  MSS.  i.  84. 106.  The 
despatches  of  the  French  ministers  afford  a  new  proof  of  the  good  information  of  Bur- 
net) biit  iieither  he  nor  Beieabj  was  aware  of  the  connezioa  of  the  intrigue  with  the 
trixuoph  of  Sunderland  orer  Rochester. 

26 
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would  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  judges  to  determine  that  the  dis- 
pensation was  legal.  The  plan  had  been  conceived  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riody  since  (as  has  been  mentioned)  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  pro* 
rogation  was  an  apprehension  lest  the  terrors  of  parliament  might 
obtain  from  the  judges  an  irrevocable  opinion  against  the  preroga- 
tive.* No  doubt  seems  to  have  been  entertained  of  the  compliance 
of  magistrates,  who  owed  their  station  to  the  King,  who  had  re- 
cently incurred  so  much  odium  in  his  service,  and  who  were  re- 
rooveable  at  his  pleasure,  t  He  thought  it  necessary,  however,  to 
ascertain  their  sentiments.  His  expectations  of  unanimity  were 
disappointed.  Sir  J.  Jones,  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Gaunt; 
Montague,  who  had  accompanied  Jeffreys  in  his  circuit;  Sir  Job 
Charlton,  a  veteran  royalist  of  approved  zeal  for  the  prerogative; 
together  with  Neville,  a  baron  of  the  Exchequer;  declared  their  in- 
ability to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  King.  Jones  answered 
him  with  dignity  worthy  of  more  spotless  conduct: — <<I  am  not 
sorry  to  be  removed.  It  is  a  relief  to  a  man  old  and  worn  out  as  I 
am.  But  I  am  sorry  that  your  Majesty  should  have  expected  a 
judgment  from  me  which  nooe  but  indigent,  ignorant,  or  ambitious 
men  could  give."  James,  displeased  at  this  freedom,  answered, 
that  he  would  find  twelve  judges  of  his  opinion.  <<  Twelve  judges, 
sir,"  replied  Jones,  ^<you  may  find;  but  hardly  twelve  lawyers." 

However  justly  these  judges  are  to  be  condemned  for  their  for- 
mer disregard  to  justice  and  humanity,  they  deserve  great  com- 
mendation for  having,  on  this  critical  occasion,  retained  their  re- 
spect for  law.  James  possessed  that  power  of  dismissing  his  judges 
which  Louis  XIV.  did  not  enjoy;  and  he  immediately  exercised  it 
by  removing  the  uncomplying  magistrates,  together  with  two  others 
who  held  the  same  pbnoxious  principles.  On  the  21st  of  April,  the 
day  before  the  courts  were  to  assemble  in  Westminster  for  their 
ordinary  term,  the  new  judges  were  appointed,  among  whom,  by  a 
singular  hazard,  was  a  brother  of  the  immortal  John  Milton,  named 
Christopher,  then  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age,  who  is  not  known 
to  have  had  any  other  pretension  except  that  of  having  secretly  con- 
formed to  the  church  of  Rome4   Sir  Edward  Hales,  a  Kentish  gen- 

•  Barillon  au  Roi,  23  Nov.  (3  Dec)  1685.  Fox  MSS.  i.  76.  D'Adda  a  Cybo,  11  Jen- 
najo,  1686: — *^In  maniera  che  in  contiadittorio  judizio  se  conosce  le  cause  fta  pard- 
cokri." 

f  "Lea  jug^  dtelareroni  qu'il  est  la  prerogative  du  Roi  de  dispenser  des  peioes 
portees  par  la  loi,"    Bar,  ubi  supriU 

t  The  conversion  of  Sir  Christopher  ia^  indeed,  denied  by  Dod,  the  veiy  accurate 
historian  of  the  English  Catholics.  Church  Hist  iii.  416.  To  the  fonner  concur- 
rence of  all  contemporaries  we  may  now  add  that  of  Evelyn,  i.  590,  and  Narcissus 
LutterdL  <«  All  the  judges,"  says  the  latter,  "except  Mr.  Baron  Biilton,  took  the 
oaths  in  the  Court  of  ChaoHBeiy.  But  he,  it  is  Mid,  owns  hinuelf  a  Roman  Catholic' 
Biaiy,  8th  June,  1686. 
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fleman  who  had  been  secretly  converted  to  popery  at  Oxford  by 
his  tutor,  Obadiah  Walker,  of  University  College  (himself  a  cele- 
brated convert,)  was  selected  to  be  the  principal  actor  in  the  legal 
pageant  for  which  the  bench  had  been  thus  prepared.    He  was  pub- 
licly reconciled  to  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  11th  of  November, 
1685;*  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  month,  and  a  dispensation  passed  the  Great  Seal  on  the 
9th  of  January  following,  to  enable  him  to  hold  his  commission 
without  either  complying  with  the  conditions  or  incurring  the  pe- 
nalties of  the  statute.     On  the  16lh  of  June,  the  case  was  tried  in 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  in  the  form  of  an  action  brought  by  God- 
den,  the  coachman  of  Sir  E.  Hales,  to  recover  the  penalty  granted 
by  the  statute  to  a  common  informer  from  his  master,  for  holding  a 
military  commission  without  having  taken  the  oaths  or  the  sacra- 
ment.    The  facts  were  admitted,  the  defence  rested  on  the  dispen- 
sation, and  the  case  turned  on  its  validity.     Northey,  the  counsel 
for  Godden,  argued  the  case  so  faintly  and  coldly,  that  he  scarcely 
dissembled  his  desire  and  expectation  of  a  judgment  against  his  pre- 
tended client    Sir  Edward  Herbert,  the  chief  justice,  a  man  of  vir- 
tue, but  without  legal  experience  or  knowledge,  who  had  adopted 
the  highest  monarchical  principles,  had  been  one  of  the  secret  ad- 
visers of  the  exercise  of  the  dispensing  power:  in  his  court  he  ac- 
cordingly treated  the  validity  of  the  dispensation  as  a  point  of  no 
difficulty,  but  of  such  importance  that  it  was  proper  for  him  to  con- 
sult all  the  other  judges  respecting  it.     On  the  2l8t  of  June,  after 
only  five  days  of  seeming  deliberation  had  been  allowed  to  a  ques- 
tion on  the  decision  of  which  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  at  that 
moment  depended.  Sir  E.  Herbert  delivered  the  opinion  of  all  the 
judges  of  England,  except  Street,  who  finally  dissented  from  his 
brethren,  in  favour  of  the  dispensation.     At  a  subsequent  period, 
indeed,  two  other  judges,  Powell  and  Atkins,  affirmed  that  they  had 
dissented,  and  another,  named  Lutebych,  declared  that  he  had  only 
assented  with  limitations.!  But  as  these  magistrates  did  not  protest 
at  the  time  against  Herbert's  statement,  as  they  delayed  their  pub- 
lic dissent  until  it  had  become  dishonourable,  and  perhaps  unsafe, 
to  have  agreed  with  the  majority,  no  respect  is  due  to  their  con- 
duct, even  if  their  assertion  should  he  believed.  Street,  who  gained 
great  popularity  by  his  strenuous  resistance,;];  remained  a  judge 
during  the  whole  reign  of  James;  he  was  not  admitted  to  the  pre- 

•  Bod,  Church  Hist  ui.  451. 
tCom.  Joun.  Ma7  18, 1689. 

i  **lfr.  Justice  Street  has  lately  mBiried  a  wife,  with  a  good  fortune,  once  bis  ofn- 
aion  on  the  dispensiiig  power.'*    Nar.  Lutt.  Oct  1686. 
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sence  of  King  Willianiy*  nor  re-appointed  after  the  Revolation;  cir- 
cumstances which,  combined  with  some  intimations  unfavourable  to 
his  general  character,  suggest  a  painful  suspicion,  that  the  only 
judge  who  appeared  Ckithful  to  his  trust  was,  in  truth,  the  baiest  of 
all;  and  that  his  dissent  was  prompted  or  tolerated  by  the  court*  in 
order  to  give  a  false  appearance  of  independence  to  the  acts  of  the 
degraded  judges. 

In  shortly  stating  the  arguments  which  were  employed  on  both 
sides  of  this  question,  it  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  historian 
to  imitate  the  laborious  minuteness  of  a  lawyer,  nor  is  it  consistent 
with  the  faith  of  history  to  ascribe  reasons  to  the  parties  more  re- 
fined and  philosophical  than  could  probably  have  occurred  to  them, 
or  influenced  the  judgment  of  those  whom  they  addressed.  The 
only  specious  argument  of  the  advocates  of  prerogative  arose  from 
certain  cases  in  which  the  dispensing  power  had  been  exercised  by 
the  crown,  and  apparently  sanctioned  by  courts  of  justice.  The 
case  chiefly  relied  on  was  a  dispensation  from  the  ancient  laws  re- 
specting the  annual  nomination  of  sheriffs;  the  last  of  which,  passed 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,t  subjected  sheriffs,  who  continued  in 
office  longer  than  a  year,  to  certain  penalties,  and  declared  all  pa- 
tents of  a  contrary  tenor,  even  though  they  should  contain  an  ex- 
press dispensation^  to  be  void.  Henry  VH.,  in  defiance  of  this  sta- 
tute, had  granted  a  patent  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  to  be 
sheriff  of  the  county  for  life;  and  the  judges  in  the  second  year  of 
his  reign  declared  that  the  Earl's  appointment  was  valid.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  there  was  any  determination  in  that  case, 
and  it  has  been  urged,  with  great  appearance  of  reason,  that  it  pro- 
ceeded on  some  exceptions  in  the  statute,  and  not  on  the  unreason- 
able doctrine,  that  an  act  of  parliament,  to  which  the  King  was  a 
party,  could  not  restrain  his  prerogative.  These  are,  however, 
considerations  which  are  rather  important  to  the  character  of  those 
ancient  judges  than  to  the  authority  of  the  precedent  If  they  did 
determine  that  the  King  had  a  right  to  dinpense  with  a  statute, 
which  had  by  express  words  deprived  him  of  such  a  right,  so  egre- 
giously  absurd  a  judgment,  probably  proceeding  from  base  subser- 
viency, was  more  fit  to  be  considered  as  a  warning,  than  as  a  pre- 
cedent by  the  judges  of  succeeding  times.  Two  or  three  subse- 
quent cases  were  cited  in  aid  of  this  early  precedent;  but  they  either 
related  to  the  remission  of  penalties  in  offences  against  the  revenue, 
which  stood  on  a  peculiar  ground,  or  they  were  founded  on  the 

**«ThePrinoeofOru)gerefi]aedtoseeMr.  J.  Street    Loid  Coote  nid  hewut 
veiy  in  man."    Lord  ClarendoD,  Diazy,  STth  December,  1688. 
t3SHen.VLc.7. 
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Aipposed  authority  of  the  6r8t  case,  and  must  fall  with  that  unrea* 
aonable  determination.     Neither  the  unguarded  expressions  of  Sir 
Edward  Coke,  nor  the  admissions  incidentally  made  by  Serjeant 
Glanviile  in  the  debates  on  the  Petition  of  Rights  on  a  point  not 
material  to  his  argument,  could  deserve  to  be  seriously  discussed  as 
authorities  on  so  momentous  a  question.     Had  the  precedents  been 
more  numerous,  and  less  unreasonable;  had  the  opinions  been  more 
deliberate,  and  more  uniform;  they  never  could  be  allowed  to  de- 
cide in  such  a  case.     Though  the  constitution  of  England  had  been 
from  the  earliest  times  founded  on  the  principles  of  civil  and  politi- 
cal liberty,  the  practice  of  the  government,  and  even  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  had  often  departed  very  widely  from  these  sa- 
cred principles.     In  the  best  times,  and  the  most  regular  govern- 
ments, we  find  practices  to  prevail  which  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
the  principles  of  a  free  constitution.     During  the  dark  and  tumultu- 
ous periods  of  English  history,  kings  had  been  allowed  to  do  many 
acts,  which,  if  they  were  drawn  into  precedent,  would  be  subver- 
sive of  public  liberty.    It  is  by  an  appeal  to  such  precedents,  that 
the  claim  to  dangerous  prerogatives  has  been  usually  justified.  The 
partisans  of  Charles  I.  could  not  deny  that  the  Great  Charter  had 
forbidden  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  levy  of  money  without  the 
consent  of  parliament  But  in  the  famous  cases  of  imprisonment  by 
the  personal  command  of  the  King,  and  of  levying  a  revenue  by 
writs  of  ship-money,  they  thought  that  they  had  discovered  a  means, 
without  denying  either  of  these  principles,  of  universally  super- 
seding their  application.    Neither  in  these  great  cases,  nor  in  the 
equally  memorable  instance  of  the  dispensing  power,  were  the  pre- 
cedents such  as  justified  the  conclusion.     If  law  could  ever  be  al- 
lowed to  destroy  liberty,  it  would  at  least  be  necessary  that  it  should 
be  sanctioned  by  clear,  frequent,  and  weighty  determinations;  by 
general  concurrence  of  opinion  after  free  and  full  discussion,  and  by 
the  long  usage  of  good  times.    But,  as  in  all  doubtful  cases  relating 
to  the  construction  of  the  most  unimportant  statute,  we  consider  its 
spirit  and  object;  so,  when  the  like  questions  arise  on  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  law,  called  the  constitution,  we  must  try  obscure 
and  contradictory  usage  by  constitutional  principles,  instead  of  sa- 
crificing these  principles  to  such  usage.     The  advocates  of  preroga- 
tive, indeed,  betrayed  a  consciousness,  that  they  were  bound  to  re- 
concile their  precedents  with  reason;  for  they,  too,  appealed  to  prin- 
ciples which  they  called  constitutional.    A  dispensing  power,  they 
said,  must  exist  somewhere,  to  obviate  the  inconvenience  and  op- 
pression which  might  arise  from  the  infallible  operation  of  law;  and 
where  can  it  exist  but  in  the  crown,  which  exercises  the  analogous 
power  of  pardon?    It  was  answered,  that  the  difficulty  neyer  can 
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exist  in  the  English  constitution,  where  all  necessary  or  convenient 
powers  may  be  either  exercised  or  conferred  by  the  supreme  au- 
thority of  parliament.  The  judgment  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power  was  finally  rested  by  the  judges  on  still  more  general  propo- 
sitionSy  which,  if  they  had  any  meaning,  were  far  more  alarming 
than  the  judgment  itself.  They  declared,  that  <Uhe  kings  of  Eng- 
land are  sovereign  princes;  that  the  laws  of  England  are  the  King's 
laws;  that,  therefore,  it  is  an  inseparable  prerogative  in  the  King  of 
England  to  dispense  with  penal  laws  in  particular  cases,  and  on 
particular  necessary  reasons,  of  which  reasons  and  necessities  he  is 
the  sole  judge;  that  this  is  not  a  trust  vested  in  the  King,  but  the 
ancient  remains  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the  kings  of  England, 
which  never  yet  was  taken  from  them,  nor  can  be.'**  These  pro- 
positions had  either  no  meaning  pertinent  to  the  case,  or  they  led 
to  the  establishment  of  absolute  monarchy.  The  laws  were,  indeed, 
said  to  be  the  King's,  inasmuch  as  he  was  the  chief  and  representa- 
tive of  the  commonwealth,  as  they  were  contradistinguished  from 
those  of  any  other  state,  as  he  had  a  principal  part  in  their  enact- 
ment, and  the  whole  trust  of  their  execution.  These  expressions 
were  justifiable  and  innocent,  as  long  as  they  were  employed  to  de- 
note that  decorum  and  courtesy  which  are  due  to  the  regal  magis- 
tracy. But  if  they  are  considered  in  any  other  light,  they  proved 
.  much  more  than  the  judges  dared  to  avow.  If  the  King  might  dis- 
pense with  the  laws,  because  they  were  his  laws,  he  might  for  the 
same  reason  suspend,  repeal,  or  enact  them.  The  application  of 
these  dangerous  principles  to  the  Test  Act  was  attended  with  the 
peculiar  absurdity  of  attributing  to  the  King  a  power  to  dispense 
with  provisions  of  a  law,  which  had  been  framed  for  the  avowed 
and  sole  purpose  of  limiting  his  authority.  The  law  had  not  hither- 
to disabled  a  Catholic  from  filling  the  throne.  As  soon,  therefore, 
as  the  next  person  in  succession  to  the  crown  was  discovered  to  be 
a  Catholic,  it  was  deemed  essential  to  the  safety  of  the  established 
religion  to  take  away  from  the  crown  the  means  of  being  served  by 
Catholic  ministers.  The  Test  Act  was  passed  to  prevent  a  Catholic 
successor  from  availing  himself  of  the  aid  of  a  party,  whose  outward 
badge  was  adherence  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  who  were 
seconded  by  powerful  allies  in  other  parts  of  Europe,  to  overthrow 
the  constitution,  the  Protestant  church,  and  at  last  even  the  liberty 
of  Protestants  to  perform  their  worship  and  profess  their  faith.  To 
ascribe  to  that  very  Catholic  successor  the  right  of  dispensing  with 
all  the  securities  provided  against  such  dangers  arising  from  him- 
self, was  to  impute  the  most  extravagant  absurdity  to  the  laws.  It 
might  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  principle  of  the  Test  Act, 
•  State  Tria]fl,zl  1199. 
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which  was  intended  to  provide  against  temporary  dangers,  to  pro« 
pose  its  repeal  under  a  Protestant  prince.  But  it  is  altogether  im- 
possible that  its  framers  could  have  considered  a  power  of  dispensing 
with  its  conditions  as  being  vested  in  the  Catholic  successor  whom 
it  was  meant  to  bind.  Had  these  objections  been  weaker,  the  means 
employed  by  the  King  to  obtain  a  judgment  in  his  favour  rendered 
the  whole  of  this  judicial  proceeding  a  gross  fraud,  in  which  judges 
professing  impartiality  had  been  named  by  one  of  the  parties  to  a 
question  before  them,  after  he  had  previously  ascertained  their  par* 
tiality  to  him,  and  effectually  secured  it  by  the  example  of  the  re- 
moval of  more  independent  judges.  The  character  of  Sir  E.  Her- 
bert makes  it  painful  to  disbelieve  his  assertion,  that  he  was  unac* 
quainted  with  these  undue  practices.  But  the  notoriety  of  the  facts 
seems  to  render  the  declaration  incredible.  In  the  same  defence  of 
his  conduct  which  contains  this  assertion,  there  is  another  unfortu- 
nate departure  from  fairness.  He  rests  his  defence  entirely  on  pre- 
cedents, and  studiously  keeps  out  of  view  the  dangerous  principles 
which  he  laid  down  from  the  Bench  as  the  foundation  of  his  judg- 
ment. Public  and  solemn  declarations,  which  ought  to  be  the  most 
sincere,  are,  unhappily,  among  the  most  disingenuous  of  human  pro- 
fessions. This  circumstance,  which  so  much  weakens  the  bonds  of 
faith  between  men,  is  not  so  much  to  be  imputed  to  any  peculiar 
depravity  in  those  who  conduct  public  affairs,  as  to  the  circumstances 
in  which  official  declarations  are  made.  They  are  generally  resorted 
to  in  times  of  difficulty,  if  not  of  danger,  and  often  sure  of  being 
countenanced  for  the  time  by  a  numerous  body  of  adherents.  Pub- 
lic advantage  covers  falsehood  with  a  more  decent  disguise  than 
mere  private  interest  can  supply,  and  the  vagueness  of  official  lan- 
guage always  affords  the  utmost  facilities  for  reserve  and  equivoca- 
tion. But  these  considerations,  though  they  may,  in  some  small  de- 
gree, extenuate  the  disingenuousness  of  politicians,  must,  in  the  same 
proportion,  lessen  the  credit  which  is  due  to  their  affirmations.* 

After  this  determination,  the  judges  on  their  circuit  were  not  re- 
ceived with  the  accustomed  honour.-f*  Agreeably  to  the  memorable 
observations  of  Lord  Clarendon  in  the  case  of  ship-money,  they 
brought  disgrace  upon  themselves,  and  weakness  upon  the  whole 
government,  by  that  base  compliance  which  was  intended  to  arm 
the  monarch  with  undue  and  irresistible  strength.  The  people  of 
England,  peculiarly  distinguished  by  that  reverence  for  the  law, 

*  The  arguments  on  this  question  are  contained  in  the  Tracts  of  Sir  Edward  Her- 
bert, Sir  R  Atkyns,  and  Mr.  Attwood,  published  after  the  Bevohition.  State  Trials^  xi. 
That  of  Attwood  is  the  most  distinguished  for  acuteness  and  research.  Sir  Kdward 
Hexberfs  is  feebly  reasoned,  thou|^  elegantly  wiitten, 

i^n.  JjDtt  16  Angust,  1686. 
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and  its  upright  ministers,  which  is  inspired  by  the  love  of  liberty, 
have  always  felt  the  most  cruel  disappointment,  end  manifested  the 
warmest  indignation,  at  seeing  the  judges  converted  into  instruments 
of  oppression  or  usurpation. 

These  proceedings  were  viewed  in  a  very  different  light  by  the 
ministers  of  absolute  princes.  D'Adda  informed  the  papal  court 
that  the  King  had  removed  from  office  some  contumacious  judges, 
who  had  refused  to  conform  to  justice  and  reason  on  the  subject  of 
the  King's  dispensing  power.*  So  completely  was  the  spirit  of 
France  then  subdued,  that  Bariilon,  the  son  of  the  president  of  the 
parliament  of  Paris,  the  native  of  a  country  where  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  great  tribunals  had  survived  every  other  remnant  of 
ancient  liberty,  describes  the  removal  of  judges  for  their  legal  opi- 
nions as  coolly  as  if  he  were  speaking  of  the  dismissal  of  an  excise- 
man.! 

The  King,  having,  by  the  decision  of  the  judges,  obtained  the 
power  of  placing  the  military  and  civil  authority  in  the  hands  of  his 
^devoted  adherents,  now  resolved  to  exercise  that  power,  by  nomi- 
nating Catholics  to  stations  of  high  trust,  and  to  reduce  the  Church 
of  England  to  implicit  obedience  by  virtue  of  his  ecclesiastical  su- 
premacy. Both  these  measures  were  agreed  to  at  Hampton  Court 
on  the  4th  of  July;  at  which  result  he  showed  the  utmost  compla- 
cency. |  It  is  necessary  to  give  some  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
the  second,  which  formed  one  of  the  most  effectual  and  formidable 
measures  of  his  reign. 

When  Henry  VHI.  was  declared  at  the  Reformation  to  be  the 
supreme  head  of  the  Church  of  England,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
define,  with  any  tolerable  precision,  the  authority  to  be  exercised 
by  him  in  that  character.  The  object  of  the  lawgiver  was  to  shake 
off  the  authority  of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  to  make  effectual  provision 
that  all  ecclesiastical  power  and  jurisdiction  should  be  administered, 
like  every  other  part  of  the  public  justice  of  the  kingdom,  id  the 
name  and  by  the  authority  of  the  King.  That  object  scarcely  re- 
quired more  than  a  declaration  that  the  realm  was  as  independent  of 
foreign  power  in  matters  relating  to  the  Church  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  its  legisIation.§  That  simple  principle  is  distinctly  in- 
timated in  several  of  the  statutes  passed  on  that  occasion,  though  not 
consistently  pursued  in  any  of  them.  The  true  principles  of  eccle- 
siastical polity  were  then  nowhere  acknowledged.  The  Court  of 
Rome  was  far  from  admitting  the  self-evident  truth,  that  all  coercive 

•  Lett,  de  Mons.  d'Adda,  23  Aprile,  (3  Maggio,}  1686. 
tBari]loii,4f  AvrU,1686.     Fox  MSS.  i.  121. 
i  D'Adda,  10  July,  (20  Lugiio,)  1686.    **  Somma  compiaacenza." 
%  24  Hen.  vni,  c.  12.  25  Hen.  Yin.  c  21.    See  espedaUy  the  picamblet  to 
thoe  statutes. 
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and  penal  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  clergy  was,  in  its  nature,  a 
branch  of  the  civil  power  delegated  to  them  by  the  State,  and  that 
the  Church  as  such  could  exercise  only  that  influence  (metaphorically 
called  authority)  over  the  understanding  and  conscience  which  de- 
pended on  the  spontaneous  submission  of  its  members.  The  Pro- 
testant sects  were  not  willing  to  submit  their  pretensions  to  the 
control  of  the  magistrate;  and  even  the  reformed  Church  of  England, 
though  the  creature  of  statute,  showed,  at  various  times,  a  disposition 
to  claim  some  rights  under  a  higher  title.  All  religious  communi- 
ties were  at  that  time  alike  intolerant,  and  there  was,  perhaps,  no 
man  in  Europe  who  dared  to  think  that  the  State  neither  possessed, 
nor  could  delegate,  nor  could  recognise  as  inherent  in  another  body 
any  authority  over  religious  opinions.  Neither  was  any  distinction 
made  in  the  laws  to  which  we  have  adverted,  between  the  ecclesias- 
tical authority  which  the  King  might  separately  exercise  and  that 
which  required  the  concurrence  of  parliament.  From  ignorance, 
inattention,  and  timidity,  in  regard  to  these  important  parts  of  the 
subject,  arose  the  greater  part  of  the  obscurity  which  still  hangs  over 
the  limits  of  the  King's  ecclesiastical  prerogative  and  the  means  of 
carrying  it  into  execution.  The  statute  of  the  first  of  Elizabeth, 
which  established  the  Piutt Jtant  Church  of  England,  enacted  that 
the  crown  should  have  power,  by  virtue  of  that  act,  to  exercise  its 
supremacy  by  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  nominated  by 
the  sovereign,  and  vested  with  uncertain  and  questionable,  but  very 
dangerous  powers,  for  the  execution  of  a  prerogative  of  which  nei* 
ther  Jaw  nor  experience  had  defined  the  limits.  Under  the  reigns 
of  James  and  Charles  this  court  had  become  the  auxiliary  and  rival 
of  the  Star  Chamber;  and  its  abolition  was  one  of  the  wisest  of  those 
measures  of  reformation  by  which  the  parliament  of  1641  had  sig- 
nalized the  first  and  happiest  period  of  their  proceedings.*  At  the 
restoration,  when  the  Church  of  England  was  re-established,  a  part 
of  the  Act  for  the  abolition  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  taking 
away  coercive  power  from  all  ecclesiastical  judges  and  persons,  was 
repealed;  but  the  clauses  for  the  abolition  of  the  obnoxious  court, 
and  for  prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  similar  court,  were  expressly 
re-affirmed,  t  Such  was  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject  when 
James  conceived  the  design  of  employing  his  authority  as  head  of 
the  Church  of  England,  as  a  means  of  subjecting  that  church  to  his 
pleasure,  if  not  of  finally  destroying  it  It  is  hard  to  conceive  how 
he  could  reconcile  to  his  religion  the  exercise  of  supremacy  in  an  he- 
retical sect,  and  thus  sanction  by  his  example  the  usurpations  of  the 
Tudors  on  the  rights  of  the  Catholic  church.     It  is  equally  difficult 

•  17  Car.  I.  c.  11.  t  ^^  Car,  II.  c.  12. 
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to  conceive  how  he  reconciled  to  his  morality  the  employment  for 
the  destruction  of  a  community  of  a  power  with  which  he  was  in- 
trusted by  that  community  for  its  preservation.    But  the  fatal  error 
of  believing  it  to  be  lawful  to  use  bad  means  for  good  ends  was  not 
peculiar  to  James,  nor  to  the  zealots  of  his  communion.     He,  indeed, 
considered  the  ecclesiastical  supremacy  as  placed  in  his  hands  by 
Providence  to  enable  him  to  betray  the  Protestant  establishment 
<<  God/'  said  he  to  Barillon,  <*  has  permitted  that  all  the  laws  made 
to  establish  Protestantism  now  serve  as  a  foundation  for  my  mea- 
sures to  re-establish  true  religion,  and  give  me  a  right  to  exercise  a 
more  extensive  power  than  other  Catholic  princes  possess  in  the 
ecclesiastical  affairs  of  their  dominions."^   He  found  legal  advisers 
ready  with  paltry  expedients  for  evading  the  two  statutes  of  1641 
and  1660,  under  the' futile  pretext  that  they  forbade  only  a  court 
vested  with  such  powers  of  corporal  punishment  as  had  been  ex- 
ercised by  the  old  Court  of  High  Commission;  and  in  conformity  to 
their  pernicious  counsel,  he  issued,  in  July,f  a  commission  to  cer- 
tain ministers,  prelates,  and  judges,  to  act  as  a  Court  of  Commis- 
sioners in  Ecclesiastical  Causes.     The  first  purpose  of  this  court  was 
to  enforce  directions  to  preachers,  issued  by  the  King,  enjoining 
them  to  abstain  from  preaching  on  controverted  questions.    It  must 
be  owned  that  an  enemy  of  the  Protestant  religion,  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  church,  could  not  adopt  a  more  perfidipus  measure.    He 
well  knew  that  the  Protestant  clergy  alone  could  consider  his  orders 
as  of  any  authority.     Those  of  his  own  persuasion,  totally  exempt 
from  his  supremacy,  would  pursue  their  course,  seaure  of  protection 
from  him  against  the  dangers  of  penal  law.     The  Protestant  clergy 
were  forbidden  by  their  enemy  to  maintain  their  religion  by  argu- 
ment, when  they  justly  regarded  it  as  being  in  the  greatest  danger. 
They  disregarded  the  injunction,  and  carried  on  the  controversy 
against  popery  with  equal  ability  and  success.     Among  many  others, 
Sharpe,  Dean  of  Norwich,  had  distinguished  himself,  and  he  was 
selected  for  punishment,  on  pretence  that  he  had  aggravated  his  dis- 
obedience by  intemperate  language,  and  by  having  spoken  con- 
temptuously of  the  understanding  of  all  who  could  be  seduced  by 
the  arguments  for  popery,  including  of  necessity  the  King  himself, 
as  if  it  were  possible  for  a  man  of  sincerity  to  speak  on  subjects  of 
the  deepest  importance  without  a  correspondent  zeal  and  warmth. 
The  mode  of  proceeding  to  punishment  was  altogether  summary  and 
arbitrary.     Lord  Sunderland  communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don the  King's  commands,  to  suspend  Sharpe  from  preaching.    The 

•  BariU.  jl  JuiUet,  1686.   Fox  MSS.  i.  139. 
t  Sealed  14  July,  1686.    Evelyn. 
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Bishop  answered  that  he  could  proceed  only  in  a  judicial  manner; 
that  he  must  hear  Sharpe  in  his  d^ence  before  such  a  suspension,  but 
that  Sharpe  was  ready  to  give  every  proof  of  deference  to  the  King. 
The  court,  incensed  at  the  parliamentary  conduct  of  the  Bishop,  saw, 
with  great  delight,  that  he  had  given  them  an  opportunity  to  humble 
and  mortify  him.  Sunderland  boasted  to  the  papal  minister,  that 
the  case  of  that  Bishop  would  be  a  great  example.*  He  was  sum- 
moned  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  and  required  to  answer 
why  he  had  not  obeyed  his  Majesty's  commands  to  suspend  Sharpe  for 
seditious  preaching.t  The  bishop  conducted  himself  with  consider- 
able address.  After  several  adjournments  he  tendered  a  plea  to  the 
jurisdiction,  founded  on  the  illegality  of  their  commission,  and  he 
was  heard  by  his  counsel  in  vindication  of  his  refusal  to  suspend  an 
accused  clergyman  until  he  had  been  heard  in  his  own  defence.  The 
King  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  proceedings,  and  openly  showed 
his  joy  at  being  m  a  condition  to  strike  bold  strokes  of  authority. 
He  received  congratulations  on  that  subject  with  visible  pleasure, 
and  assured  the  French  minister  that  the  same  vigorous  system 
should  be  inflexibly  pursued.|  He  did  not  conceal  his  resolution  to 
remove  any  of  the  commissioners  who  should  not  do  **  his  duty.''§ 
The  Princess  of  Orange  intflirceded  in  vain  with  the  King  for  her 
preceptor,  Compton«  The  influence  of  the  church  party  was 
sUrenuously  exerted  for  that  prelate.  They  were  not,  indeed,  aided 
by  the  primate  Sancroft,  who,  instead  of  either  attending  as  a  com- 
missioner to  support  the  Bishop  of  London,  or  openly  protesting 
against  the  illegality  of  the  court,  petitioned  for  and  obtained  from 
the  King  leave  to  be  excused  from  attendance  on  the  ground  of  age 
and  infirmities.  II  By  this  irresolute  and  equivocal  conduct  the 
Archibishop  deserted  the  church  in  a  moment  of  danger,  and  yet  in- 
curred the  displeasure  of  the  King.  Lord  Rochester  resisted  the  sus- 
pension. He  was  supported  by  Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  and  by 
Sir  Edward  Herbert  Even  Jeffreys,  for  the  first  time,  inclined 
towards  the  milder  opinion;  for  neither  his  dissolute  life,  nor  his  ju- 

*  *'  n  Re.  soimnunente  intento  a  levare  gli  ostacoli,  cbe  poMono  impedire  rayinza* 
mento  deUa  religione  Cattolica,  a  trovato  il  mezzo-piu  atto  a  mortificare  il  maltalento 
(fi  Vescovo  di  Londia.  Sara  un  gran  buono  e  un  gran  esempio,  come  mi  ha  detto 
Ifilotd  Simderiand."    D'Adda,  2  July,  (12  Luglio,)  1686. 

t  State  Trials,  s.  1158. 

i  BariUon,  U  July,  1686.     Fox  MSS.  i.  140. 

§BariUon,2IJii^,  (lAoillt,)1686.    Fox  MSS.  L  140. 

I  This  petition  is  without  a  date  in  the  Appendix  to  Clarendon's  Diary,  But  it  is  a 
ibnnal  petition,  which  seems  to  imply  a  regular  summons.  No  such  summons  could 
hare  issued  before  the  14th  July,  on  which  day  Evelyn,  as  one  of  the  commissioaets 
of  the  privy  seal,  affixed  it  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission.  Bancroft's  ambiguous 
petition  was,  therefore,  subsequent  to  his  knowledge  of  Compton's  danger,  so  that  the 
I  of  Dr.  D'Oyley  (Life  of  Sancroft,  i.  225,)  cannot  be  allowed. 
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dicial  crueltji  however  much  at  variance  with  the  principles  of  re- 
ligion, were,  it  seems,  incompatible  with  that  fidelity  to  the  church, 
which  on  this  and  some  subsequent  occasions  prevailed  over  his  zeal 
for  prerogative.  A  majority  of  the  commissioners  were  for  some 
time  favourable  to  Compton.  Sunderland,  and  Crew,  Bishop  of  Dur- 
ham, were  the  only  members  of  the  commission  who  seconded  the 
projects  of  the  King.*  The  presence  or  protest  of  the  primate  might 
have  produced  the  most  decisive  e£fects.  Sunderland  represented 
Uie  authority  of  government  as  interested  in  the  judgment,  which,  if 
it  were  not  rigorous,  would  secure  a  triumph  to  a  disobedient  pre- 
late, who  had  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  faction.  Rochester  at 
length  yielded  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  to  whatever  his  Majesty 
might  determine,  giving  it  to  be  understood  that  he  acted  against  his 
own  conviction.f  His  followers  made  no  longer  any  stand,  after 
seeing  the  leader  of  their  party,  and  the  Lord  High  Treasurer  of 
England,  set  the  example  of  sacrificing  his  opinion  as  a  judge,  in  fa- 
vour  of  lenity,  to  the  pleasure  of  the  King;  and  the  court  finally 
pronounced  sentence  of  suspension  on  the  Bishop  against  the  declared 
opinion  of  three-fourths  of  its  members. 

The  attempts  of  James  to  bestow  toleration  on  his  Catholic  sub- 
jects would,  doubtless,  in  themselves,  deserve  high  commendatioo, 
if  we  could  consider  them  apart  from  the  intentions  which  they  ma- 
nifested, and  from  the  laws  of  which  they  were  a  continued  breach. 
But  zealous  Protestants,  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  time, 
were,  with  reason,  disposed  to  regard  them  as  measures  of  hostility 
against  their  rdigion.  Some  of  them  must  always  be  considered  as 
daring  or  ostentatious  manifestations  of  a  determined  purpose  to  ex- 
alt prerogative  above  law.  A  few  days  after  the  resolution  of  the 
council  for  the  admission  of  Catholics  to  high  civil  trust,  the  first 
step  was  made  to  its  execution  by  the  appointment  of  the  Lords 
Powys,  Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Dover,  to  be  privy  counsellors.  In 
a  short  time  afterwards  the  same  honour  was  conferred  on  Talbot, 
who  was  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  and  destined  to  be  the  Catholic 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Sheffield,  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  a  man 
who  professed  indifierence  in  religion,  but  who  acquiesced  in  all 
the  worst  measures  of  this  reign,  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commission.^;     Cartwright,  Dean  of  Ripon,  whose 

•  «« L'Archevesque  de  Canterbuiy  s'^toit  excuse  de  se  trouver  a  la  Commission  Ec- 
clesiastique  sur  sa  msiuvaise  sante  et  son  gprand  ^ge.  On  a  pris  aussi  ce  pr^tezte  pour 
I'exclure  de  la  seance  de  conseil."    Barillon,  ^  Oct.    Fox  MSS.  i.  154. 

^  Barillon,  ^  Sept  and  U  Sept  1686.  Fox  MSS.  i.  149, 151;  a  full  and  appa- 
rently accurate  account  of  these  divisions  among  tlie  commissioners. 

^  D'Adda,  in  his  letter,  21  Oct  (1  Nov.)  1686,  represents  Mul^ve  as  favourable  to 
the  Catholics. 
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tslentfl  were  disgraced  by  peculiarly  mfamous  vices,  was  raised  to 
the  Tacant  bishoprick  of  Chester,  in  spite  of  the  recommendation  of 
Sancroft,  who,  when  consulted  by  James,  proposed  Jeffreys,  the 
chancellor's  brother,  for  that  see.*  But  the  merit  of  Cartwright, 
which  prevailed  even  over  that  connexion,  consisted  in  having 
preached  a  sermon,  in  which  he  inculcated  the  courtly  doctrine^ 
that  the  promises  of  kings  were  declarations  of  a  favourable  inten- 
tion not  to  be  considered  as  morally  binding.  A  resolution  was 
taken  to  employ  Catholic  ministers  at  the  two  important  stations  of 
Paris  and  the  Hague,  '<  it  being,"  said  James  to  Barillon,  <<  almost 
impossible  to  find  an  English  Protestant  who  had  not  too  great  a 
consideration  for  the  Prince  of  Orange,  "j  White,  an  Irish  Catho- 
lic of  considerable  ability,  who  had  received  the  foreign  title  of 
Marquis  D'Albyville,  was  sent  to  the  Hague,  partly,  perhaps,  with 
a  view  to  mortify  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  was  foreseen  that  the 
known  character  of  this  adventurer  would  induce  the  Prince  to 
make  attempts  to  gain  him;  but  Barillon  advised  his  master  to  make 
liberal  presents  to  the  minister,  who  would  prefer  the  bribes  of 
Louis,  because  the  views  of  that  monarch  agreed  with  those  of  his 
own  sovereign  and  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  religion,  j:  James 
even  proposed  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  appoint  a  Catholic  noble- 
man, of  Ireland,  Lord  Carlingford,  to  the  command  of  the  British 
regiments,  a  proposition  which,  if  accepted,  would  embroil  that 
Prince  with  all  his  friends  in  England,  and  if  rejected,  as  it  must 
have  been  known  that  it  would  be,  gave  the  King  a  new  pretext  for 
displeasure  to  be  avowed  at  a  convenient  season.  But  no  part  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  King  is  so  much  connected  with  our  pre- 
sent subject  as  the  renewal  of  that  open  intercourse  with  the  See  of 
Rome  which  was  prohibited  by  the  unrepealed  laws  passed  in  the 
reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Elizabeth.  M onsignor  D'Adda  had  ar- 
rived in  England  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  as  the  minister 
of  the  Pope,  but  appeared  at  court  in  the  beginning  only  as  a  pri- 
vate gentleman.  In  a  short  time,  James  informed  him  that  he  might 
assume  the  public  character  of  his  Holiness's  minister,  with  the  pri- 
vilege of  a  chapel  in  his  house,  and  the  other  honours  and  immuni- 
ties of  that  character,  without  going  through  the  formalities  of  a 

•  D'Oyley's  Life  of  Sancrofl,  I  235.,  where  the  Archbishop's  letter  to  the  King 
(dated  29th  July,  1685, )  U  printed. 

fBariUon,!?!  JuiU.  1686. 

i**V  '    "  '       ^"- 

suid^< 

sont( 

Gqae."    Four  thousand  liyres,  which  Barillon  calculates  as  then  equivalent  to  three 

faniidred  pounds  sterling^,  were  given  to  B'AIbyville  in  London.     Two  thousand  more 

were  to  be  advanced  to  liim  at  the  Hague.    Bar.  2  Sept  (22  August,)  1686,    Fox 

MSS.  I  147. 
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public  audience.  The  assumption  of  this  character  James  repre- 
sented as  the  more  proper,  because  he  was  about  to  send  a  solemn 
embassy  to  Rome  as  his  Holiness's  most  obedient  son.*  D'Adda 
professed  great  admiration  for  the  pious  zeal  and  filial  obedience  of 
the  King,  and  for  his  determination,  as  far  as  possible,  to  restore  re- 
ligion to  her  ancient  splendour;!  but  he  dreaded  the  precipitate  mea* 
sures  to  which  James  was  prompted  by  his  own  disposition  and  by 
the  party  of  zealots  who  surrounded  him.  He  did  not  assume  the  pab« 
lie  character  till  two  months  afterwards,  when  he  received  instructions 
to  that  effect  from  Rome.  Hitherto  the  King  had  coloured  his  in- 
terchange of  ministers  with  the  Roman  court  under  the  plausible 
pretext  of  maintaining  diplomatic  intercourse  with  the  government 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  State  as  much  as  with  the  other  princes  of  Eu- 
rope. But  his  zeal  soon  became  impatient  of  this  slight  disguise. 
In  a  few  days  after  D'Adda  had  announced  his  intention  to  assume 
the. public  character  of  a  minister,  Sunderland  came  to  him  to  con- 
vey his  Majesty's  desire  that  he  might  take  the  title  of  nuncio, 
which  would,  in  a  more  formal  and  solemn  manner,  distinguish  him 
fVom  other  ministers  as  >  the  representative  of  the  Apostolic  See. 
D'Adda  was  surprised  at  this  rash  proposal.:]:  The  court  of  Rome 
long  hesitated,  from  aversion  to  the  foreign  policy  of  James,  from 
a  wish  to  moderate  rather  than  encourage  the  precipitation  of  his 
domestic  counsels,  and  from  apprehension  of  the  insults  which 
might  be  offered  to  the  Holy  See,  in  the  sacred  person  of  its  nun- 
cio, by  the  turbulent  and  heretical  populace  of  London. 

The  King  had  sent  the  Earl  of  Castlemain,  the  husband  of  the 
Duchess  of  Cleveland,  as  his  ambassador  to  Rome.  '^It  seemed 
singular,"  said  Barillon,  ^<  that  he  should  have  chosen  for  such  a 
mission  a  man  so  little  known  on  his  own  account,  and  too  well 
known  on  that  of  his  wife."§  The  ambassador,  who  had  been  a 
polemical  writer  in  defence  of  the  Catholics,||  and  who  was  almost 
the  only  innocent  man  acquitted  on  the  prosecutions  for  the  popish, 
plot,  seems  to  have  listened  more  to  zeal  and  resentment  than  to 
discretion  in  the  conduct  of  his  delicate  negotiation.  He  probably 
expected  to  find  nothing  but  religious  zeal  prevalent  at  the  papal 
councils.  But  Innocent  XI.  was  influenced  by  his  character  as  a 
temporal  sovereign.  He  considered  James  not  solely  as  an  obedient 
son  of  the  church,  but  rather  as  the  devoted  or  subservient  ally  of 
Louis  XIV,  As  Prince  of  the  Roman  state,  he  resented  the  out- 
rages offered  to  him  by  that  monarch,  and  partook  with  all  other 

•  D'Adda,  j\  Dec  1685.  f  ^^  It  ^^c.  1685. 

^  Id.  44  Feb.  1686.    "  lo  restar  alquanto  sorpreso  da  questo  ambasciato." 

§  BarUfon,  It  Oct  1685.     Fox,  Appendix,  cxxii. 

II  Dod,  Ch.  Hist  450. 
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slates  the  dread  jastly  inspired  by  his  ambition  and  his  power. 
Even  as  head  of  the  churchy  the  merits  of  Louis  as  the  persecutor  of 
the  Protestants*  did  not,  in  the  eye  of  Innocent,  atone  for  his  en- 
couraging the  Gallican  church  in  their  recent  resistance  to  the  unli- 
mited authority  of  the  Roman  pontfflf.     These  discordant  feelings 
and  embroiled  interests,  which  it  would  have  required  the  utmost 
address  and  temper  to  reconcile,  ^ere  treated  by  Castlemain  with 
the  rude  hand  of  an  inexperienced  zealot     Hoping,  probably,  to 
be  received  with  open  arms  as  the  forerunner  of  the  reconciliation 
of  a  great  kingdom,  he  was  displeased  at  the  reserve  and  coldness 
with  which  the  pontiff  treated  him,  and  instead  of  patiently  labour- 
ing to  overcome  obstacles  which  he  ought  to  have  foreseen,  he  re- 
sented them  with  a  violence  more  than  commonly  foreign  from  the 
decorum  of  the  papal  court    He  was  instructed  to  solicit  a  cardi- 
nal's hat  for  Prince  Rinaldo  of  Este,  the  Queen's  brother;  a  mode- 
rate suit,  the  consent  t#  which  was  for  a  considerable  time  retarded 
from  an  apprehension  of  strengthening  the  French  interest  in  the 
saered  college.     The  second  request  was  that  the  Pope  would  con- 
fer a  titular  bishoprickt  on  Edward  Petre,  an  English  Jesuit  of  no- 
ble family,  who,  though  not  formally  the  King's  confessor, :(  had 
more  influence  on  his  mind  than  any  other  ecclesiastic.     This  ho- 
nour was  desired  in  order  to  qualify  this  gentleman  for  performing 
with  more  dignity  the  duties  of  dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal.     Inno- 
cent declined,  on  the  ground  that  the  Jesuits  were  prohibited  by 
their  institution  to  accept  bishopricks,  and  that  he  should  sooner 
make  a  Jesuit  a  cardinal  than  a  bishop.    But  as  the  popes  had  often 
dispensed  with  this  prohibition,  Petre  himself  rightly  conjectured 
that  the  ascendant  of  the  Austriao  party  at  Rome,  who  looked  on 
him  with  an  evil  eye  as  a  partisan  of  France,  was  the  true  cause  of 
the>refusal.§    The  King  afterwards  solicited  for  his  favourite  the 
higher  dignity  of  cardinal;  but  he  was  finally  refused,  though  with 
profuse  civility,||  from  the  same  motive,  but  under  the  pretence  that 
there  had  been  no  Jesuit  cardinal  since  Bellarmine,  the  great  con- 
troversialist  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church.f    Besides  these  per- 
sonal objects,  Castlemain  laboured  to  reconcile  the  Pope  to  Louis 
XIV.,  and  to  procure  the  interposition  of  Innocent  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  general  peace.     But  of  these  objects,  specious  as  they 

*  It  appean  by  the  copy  of  a  letter  in  my  ponesskm  fiom  Don  Pedro  RonquiUo, 
the  Spanish  ambaasBdor  in  London,  to  Don  Francesco  Bemado  de  Quixos,  26  March, 
(5  April,)  1686,  that  Innocent,  thoug^h  he  publicty  appbuided  the  zeal  of  Louis,  did 
not  in  truth  approve  the  rerocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

t  <«In  partibus  infidelium,"  aa  it  is  called.  BarilL  |^  June^  1686.  Fox  M8S.  L 130. 

#This  office  was  held  by  a  learned  Jesuit,  named  Warner.  Dod,  Ch.  Hist,  ill  491. 

^ BariOon,  22  Nov.  (2  Dec.^  1686.    Fox  M8S.  L  160. 

1  Dod,  Ch.  Hist  iii.  511.,  where  the  official  conespondence  in  1687  is  published. 

1  D'Adda,  28  July,  (8  Agosto,)  1687. 
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were,  the  aiiainment  of  the  first  would  strengthen  France,  and  that 
of  the  second  imported  a  general  acquiescence  in  her  unjust  aggran- 
dizement Even  the  triumph  of  monarchy  and  popery  in  England, 
together  with  the  projects  already  entertained  for  the  suppression  of 
the  northern  heresy,  as  the  Reformation  was  then  calledi  and  for  the 
conquest  of  Holland,  which  was  considered  as  a  nest  of  heretics, 
could  not  fail  to  alarm  the  mo6t*i  zealous  of  those  Catholic  powers 
who  dreaded  the  power  of  Louis,  and  were  averse  to  strengthen  his 
allies.  It  was  impossible  that  intelligence  of  such  suggestions  at 
Rome  should  not  immediately  reach  the  courts  of  Vienna  and  Ma* 
drid,  or  should  not  be  communicated  by  them  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  Castlemain  suffered  himself  to  be  engaged  in  contests  for 
precedency  with  the  Spanish  minister,  which  served,  and  were  per- 
haps intended,  to  embroil  him  more  deeply  with  the  Pope.  James 
at  first  resented  the  refusal  to  promote  Petre,*  and  for  a  time  seemed 
to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  his  ambassador.  D'Adda  was  obliged,  by 
his  station,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  Lord  Sunderland,  to  keep 
up  friendly  appearances  with  Petre,  but  Barillon  easily  discovered 
that  the  papal  minister  disliked  that  Jesuit  and  his  order,  whom  he 
considered  as  devoted  to  France,  t  The  Pope  instructed  his  minis- 
ter to  complain  of  the  conduct  of  Castlemain,  as  very  ill  becoming 
the  representative  of  so  pious  and  so  prudent  a  king.  D'Adda  made 
this  representation  to  James  at  a  private  audience  where  the  Qeeen 
and  Lord  Sunderland  were  present.  That  zealous  princess,  with 
more  fervour  than  dignity,  often  interrupted  his  narrative  by  ex- 
clamations of  horror  at  the  liberty  with  which  a  Catholic  minister 
bad  spoken  to  the  successor  of  St  Peter.:^  Lord  Sunderland  said 
to  him,  <<The  King  will  do  whatever  you  please.''  James  professed 
the  most  unbounded  devotion  to  the  Holy  See;  and  assured  D'Adda 
that  he  would  write  a  letter  to  his  Holiness,  to  exprtss  his  regret 
for  the  unbecoming  conduct  of  his  ambassador.  §  When  this  sub- 
mission was  made,  Innocent  formally  forgave  Castlemain  for  his  in- 
discreet zeal  in  promoting  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign  ;||  and  James 
publicly  announced  the  admission  of  his  ambassador  at  Rome  into 
the  Privy  Council,  both  to  console  the  unfortunate  minister,  and  the 
more  to  show  how  much  he  set  at  defiance  the  laws  which  forbade 
both  the  embassy  and  the  preferment  If 

•  Barillon,  22  Nov.  (2  Dec.)  ubi  supr^ 

fBariUon,  ^  June,  1686.    Fox  MSS.  133.    BariUon,  28  Feb.  (10  Maich,)  168r. 
Fox,  i.  174. 

t  D'Adda,  ||  May.  1687.     «  Jesu,  e  possible!" 

§  D'Adda,  20  May  (30  May,)  and  27  May,  (6  Guip.)  1687. 

I  Letter  of  Innocent  XI.  to  James,  16  Aug.  1687.     Dod,  Ch.  Hist  iii.  511. 

H  London  Gaz.  26  Sept  1687. 
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DmuNO  the  wmmer,  the  King  had  aaiembled  a  body  of  15,000 
troopsy  who  were  eoeamped  on  Hounslow  Heathy  a  spectacle  new 
to  the  people  of  England,  who,  though  full  of  martial  spirit,  have 
never  regarded  with  favour  the  separate  profession  of  arms.*'  He 
viewed  thia  encampment  with  a  complacency  natural  to  princes, 
and  he  expressed  his  feelings  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  a  tone  of 
DO  friendly  boast.t  He  caressed  the  officers,  and  he  openly  declared 
that  he  should  keep  none  but  those  on  whom  he  could  rely4  A 
Catholic  Chapel  was  opened  on  the  camp,  and  missionaries  were 
distributed  among  the  soldiers.  The  numbers  of  the  army  rendered 
it  an  object  of  very  serious  consideration.  Supposing  it  to  be  only 
32,000  in  England  and  Scotland,  it  was  double  the  number  kept  up 
in  Great  Britain  m  the  year  1792,  when  the  population  of  the  island 
had  certainly  more  than  doubled.  As  it  was  kept  on  foot  without 
consent  of  parliament,  there  was  no  limit  to  its  numbers,  but  the 
means  of  supporting  it  possessed  by  the  king;  which  might  be  de- 
rived from  the  misapplication  of  funds  granted  for  other  purposes, 
or  be  supplied  by  foreign  powers  interested  in  destroying  the  liber- 
ties of  the  kingdom.  The  means  of  governing  this  army  were  at 
first  a  source  of  perplexity  to  the  King;  but,  in  the  sequel^  a  new 

*  Tlie  army,  on  the  Ist  of  Janoaiy,  1685,  amounted  to  19,978.  (Accounts  in  the 
War  Office.)  The  number  of  the  array  in  Great  Britain  in  1834  is  33,019  (Annj  Ea^ 
tioatea,)  the  populatioa  beings  14^391»681  (Popuktion  Retunia;)  which  givea  a  pro- 
portion of  nearly  one  out  of  eveiy  654  peraons^  or  of  one  soldier  out  of  eveiy  160  men 
of  the  fighthip  age.  The  popuktion  of  England  and  Wales,  in  1665,  not  exceeding- 
five  millKMis^  the  proportion  of  the  armv  to  it  was  one  soldier  to  every  350  persons,  or 
of  one  soldier  to  every  sixty-five  men  of  the  fightinj^  age.  Scothuid,  in  1685,  had  a 
separate  estabBsbment  The  army  of  James,  at  his  aoceasion,  therefore,  was  more 
tlttn  twice  and  a  half  greater  in  comparison  with  tlie  population  than  the  present 
ftrce,  (1833.)  The  comparative  wealth,  if  it  could  be  csthnated,  would  probably 
afford  similar  results. 

I  Jamea  to  the  Piioce  of  Orange^  39  June,  1686.  Dahy,  Appendix  to  Books  liL 
iDdiv. 

^Bii]DoD,8Ju]y,1686.    Ddiy.    Ici 
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object  of  apprehension  to  the  people.    The  petition  of  right,  in  af- 
firmance of  the  ancient  laws,  had  forbidden  the  exercise  of  martial 
law  within  the  kingdom.*    The  ancient  mode  of  establishing  those 
summary  jurisdictions  and  punishments  which  seem  to  be  necesserjr 
to  secure  the  obedience  of  armies  was,  in  a  great  measure,  wanting. 
The  servile  ingenuity  of  aspiring  lawyers  was,  therefore,  set  at 
work  to  devise  some  new  expedient  for  more  easily  destroying  the 
constitution,  according  to  the  forms  of  law.    For  this  purpose  they 
revived  the  provisions  of  some  ancient  statutes,!  which  had  made 
desertion  a  capital  felony,  though  these  statutes  were,  in  the  opinion 
ef  the  best  lawyers,  either  repealed,  or  confined  to  soldiers  serving 
in  the  case  of  actual  or  immediately  impending  hostilities.    Even 
this  device  did  not  provide  the  means  of  punishing  the  other  mili- 
tary ofiences,  which  are  so  dangerous  to  the  order  of  armies,  that 
tfiere  can  be  little  doubt  of  their  having  been  actually  punished  by 
ether  means,  however  confessedly  illegal.     Several  soldiers  were 
tried,  convicted,  and  executed  for  the  felony  of  desertion;  and  the 
scruples  of  judges  on  the  legality  of  these  proceedings  induced  the 
King  more  than  once  to  recur  to  his  ordinary  measuref  for  the  puri- 
fication of  tribunals,  by  the  removal  of  the  judges,  and  by  the  dis- 
missal from  the  recordership  of  London  of  Sir  John  Holt,  who  was 
destined,  in  better  times,  to  be  one  of  the  most  inflexible  guardians 
ef  the  laws..    The  only  person  who  ventured  to  express  the  general 
feeling  respecting  the  army  was  Mr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  had 
been  chaplain  to  Lord  Russell,  and  who  was  then  in  prison  for  a 
work  which  he  published  some  years  before  against  the  succession 
ef  James,  under  the  title  of  ^<  Julian  the  Apostate.  ''|   He  naw  wrote, 
and  sent  to  an  agent  to  be  dispersed  (for  there  was  no  proof  of  actual 
dispersion  or  8ale,§)  an  address  to  the  army,  expostulating  with  thenv 
en  the  danger  of  serving  under  illegally  commissioned  officers,  and 
for  objects  inconsistent  with  the  safety  of  their  country.     He  also 
wrote  another  paper,  in  which  he  asserted  that  <<  resistance  may  be 
used  in  case  our  religion  or  our  rights  should  be  invaded."    For 
these  acts  he  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sentenced  to  pay  a  small  fine, 
to  be  thrice  pilloried,  and  to  be  whipped  by  the  common  hangman 
from  Newgate  to  Tyburn.     For  both  these  publications,  his  spirit 
was,  doubtless,  deserving  of  the  highest  applause.    The  prosecution 
in  the  first  case  can  hardly  be  condemned,  and  the  conviction  still 
less.    But  the  cruelty  of  the  punishment  reflects  the  highest  disho- 
nour on  the  judges^  more  especially  on  Sir  Edward  Herbert,  whose 

•  statute  3  CbariesL  c  1. 

t7H.yiI.c.l.    3H.yni.c5.$and2and3£dw.VI.c3,  Hakr  Pleas  of  the 
Crown,  Book  L  c  63. 

#  State  Trials,  xL  1339. 

i  In  fact,  however,  many  were  dispeised.    Kennet,  iiL  450» 
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kigh  prttensioM  to  norality  and  humanity  deeply  tggrivate  the 
guilt  of  hia  eoneurreDce  in  this  atroeious  judgipeat 

PreFiotta  to  the  infliction  of  the  punishment,  he  was  degraded 
from  hie  sacred  character  by  Grew,  Sprat,  and  White,  three  bishops 
authorized  to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  in  the  diocess  of 
of  London  during  the  suspension  of  Compton.  When,  as  part  of 
the  fonnslity,  the  Bible  was  iaken  out  of  his  hands,  he  struggled  to 
preserve  it,  and,  bursting  into  tears,  cried  out,  <<  You  cannot  take 
from  me  the  consolation  contained  in  the  sacred  volume.''  The 
barheroos  judgment  was  '^executed  with  great  rigour  and  cruelty."* 
In  the  course  of  a  painful  and  ignominious  progress  of  two  miles 
through  crowded  streets,  he  received  817  stripes,  inflicted  with  a 
whip  of  nine  cords  knotted.  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  the  reader, 
as  soon  as  he  has  perused  the  narrative  of  these  enormities,  to  learn, 
though  with  some  disturbance  to  the  order  of  time,  that  amends 
were  in  some  measure  made  to  Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  his  persecu- 
tors were  reduced  to  the  bitter  mortification  of  humbling  themseUes 
before  their  victim.  After  the  Revolution,  the  judgment  pronounced 
on  him  was  voted  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  illegal  and  cru« 
d.f  Crew,  bishop  of  Durham,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  de- 
prived  him,  made  him  a  considerable  compensation  in  money ;{  and 
Wiihins,  the  judge  who  delivered  the  sentence,  counterfeited  a 
daogeroua  illness,  and  pretended  that  his  dying  hours  were  disturbed 
by  the  remembrance  of  what  he  had  done,  in  order  to  betray  John- 
son, through  his  humane  and  Christian  feelings,  into  such  a  declara- 
tion of  foipveness  as  might  eontribute  -to  shelter  the  cruel  judge 
from  farther  animadversion.  § 

The  desire  of  the  King  to  propagate  his  religion  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  zealous  attachment  to  it  But  it  was  a  very  dange- 
roes  quality  in  a  monarch,  especially  when  the  principles  of  reli- 
gions liberty  were  not  adopted  by  any  JBuropean  government.  The 
royal  apostle  is  seldom  convinced  of  the  good  iaith  of  the  opponent 
whom  he  has  failed  to  convert  He  soon  persuades  himself  that  the 
pertinacity  of  the  heretic  arises  more  from  the  depravity  of  his  na- 
ture than  from  the  errors  of  his  judgment  He  first  shows  displea- 
sure to  his  perverse  antagonists;  he  then  withdraws  advantages  from 
them;  he,  in  many  cases,  may  think  it  reasonable  to  bring  them  to 
reflection  by  some  degree  of  hardshipi;  and  the  disappointed  dispu- 
tant may  at  last  degenerate  into  a  furious  persecutor.  The  attempt 
to  convert  the  army  was  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  King's  own 

*CoiniiL  J(Rini.34Jane,  1G90.  These  are  the  woidt  of  the  Report  of  •  commit- 
tee who  eiamined  evidence  on  the  caae^  and  wfaoie  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
bouse.    They  safficiently  show  that  Echaid'sextemiakini^  statements  are  Alse. 

t  Comm.  Journ.  ubi  suprd.  t  Naicisk  LuttereU,  Febniaiyt  1690. 

§  State  Tnd8,iz.  1354. 
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object  He  boasted  of  the  number  of  converts  in  one  of  his  regi- 
ments of  Guards,  without  considering  the  consequences  of  teaching 
controversy  to  an  army.  The  political  canvass  carried  on  among  the 
officers,  and  the  contraversia*!  sermons  preached  to  the  soldiers,  pro- 
baUy  contributed  to  awaken  that  spirit  of  inquiry  and  discussion  in 
his  camp  which  he  ought  to  have  dreaded  as  his  most  formidable 
enemy.  He  early  destined  the  revenue  of  the  Archbishop  of  York 
to  be  a  provision  for  converts.*  He  probably  was  sincere  in  his 
professions,  that  he  meant  only  to  make  it  a  provision  for  those  who 
had  sacrificed  interest  to  religion.  But  experience  shows  how  easi* 
ly  such  ft  provision  swells  into  a  reward,  and  how  naturally  it  at 
length  becomes  a  premium  for  hypocrisy.  It  was  natural  that 
his  passion  for  proselytes  should  show  itself  towards  his  own  ehil* 
dren.  The  Pope,  in  his  conversations  with  Lord  Casdemain,  said, 
that  without  tlie  conversion  of  the  Princess  Anne,  no  advantage  ob- 
tained for  the  Catholic  religion  could  be  permanently  secured.! 
The  King  assented  to  this  opinion,  and  had,  indeed,  before  attempt- 
ed to  dispose  his  daughter  favourably  to  his  religion,  influenced, 
probably,  by  parental  kindness,  which  was  one  of  his  best  quali- 
ties.|:  He  must  have  considered  as  hopeless  the  case  of  his  eldest 
daughter,  early  removed  from  her  father,  and  the  submissive  as  well 
as  affectionate  wife  of  a  husband  of  decisive  character,  and  who  was 
the  leader  of  the  Protestant  cause.  To  Anne,  therefore,  his  atten- 
tion was  turned.  But  with  her  he  found  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties. Both  these  princesses,  after  their  father  had  become  a  Catho- 
lic, were  considered  as  the  hope  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and,  ac- 
cordingly, trained  in  the  utmost  horror  of  popery.  Their  partiali- 
ties and  resentnaents  were  regulated  by  difference  of  religion;  their 
political  importance  and  their  splendid  prospects  were  dependent  on 
the  Protestant  church.  Anne  was  surrounded  by  zealous  church- 
men; she  was  animated  by  her  preceptor  Compton;  her  favourites 
Lord  and  Lady  Churchill  had  become  determined  partisans  of  Pro- 
testantism; and  the  King  found,  in  the  obstinacy  of  his  daughter's 
character,  a  resistance  hardly  to  be  apprehended  from  a  young 
princess  of  slight  under8tanding.§  Some  of  the  reasons  of  this  zeal 
for  converting  her  clearly  show  that,  whether  the  succession  was 
actually  held  out  to  her  as  a  lure  or  not,  at  least  there  was  an  inten- 
tion, that  if  she  became  a  Catholic,  she  should  be  preferred  to  the 
Princess  of  Orange.  Bonrepaux,  a  French  minister  of  ability,  who 
has  been  already  mentioned,  had,  indeed,  at  a  somewhat  earlier  pe- 

•  D'Adda,  30  AprO,  (10  Magrgio,)  1686. 
t  BariUon,  ^  June,  1686.    Fox  MBS.  i.  134 
t  D'Adda,  30  April,  (10  Mafs^io,}  1686, 
S  BariUon,  ubi  suprft. 
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rtody  tried  the  efieet  of  that  temptatioa  on  her  huabaDd,  Priaee 
George.*  He  ventured  to  ask  his  friend,  the  Danish  envoys  <'  whe- 
ther the  Prince  had  any  ambition  to  raise  his  consort  to  the  throne 
at  the  expense  of  the  Princess^  which  seemed  to  be  practicable  if  he 
became  a  Catholic''  The  envoy  hinted  this  bold  suggestion  to  the 
Prince,  who  appeared  to  receive  it  well,  and  even  showed  a  wil- 
lingness to  be  instructed  on  the  controverted  questions.  Bonrepaux 
found  means  to  supply  the  Princess  with  Catholic  books,  which, 
for  a  moment,  she  shewed  some  willingness  to  consider.  He  re- 
presented her  te  his  court  as  timid  and  silent,  but  ambitious  and  of 
some  talent,  with  a  violent  hatred  for  'the  Queen.  He  reported 
his  attempts  to  the  King,  who  listened  to  him  with  the  utmost  plea- 
sure; and  the  subtle  diplomatist  observes,  that,  though  he  might 
fail  in  the  conversion,  he  should  certainly  gain  the  good  graces  of 
James  by  the  ^ort,  which  his  knowledge  of  that  monarch's  hatred 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  been  bis  chief  inducement  to  hazard. 

The  .success  of  the  King  himself,  in  his  attempts  to  make  prose- 
lytes, was  less  than  might  have  been  expected  from  his  zeal  and 
influence.  Parker,  originally  a  zealous  nonconformist,  afterwards 
a  slanderous  buffoon,  and  an  episcopalian  of  persecuting  principles, 
earned  the  bishoprick  of  Oxford  by  showing  a  strong  disposition  to 
favour,  if  not  to  be  reconciled  to,  the  Church  of  Rome.  Two  bishops 
publicly  visited  Mr.  Ley  burn,  the  Catholic  prelate,  at  his  apartments 
in  St  James's  Palace,  on  his  being  made  almoner  to  the  King, 
when  it  was,  unhappily,  impossible  to  impute  their  conduct  to  li- 
berality or  charity. t  Walker,  the  master  of  University  College  in 
Oxford,  and  three  of  the  fellows  of  that  society,  were  the  earliest 
and  most  noted  of  the  few  open  converts  among  the  clergy. 
L'EIstrange,  though  he  had  for  five-and-twenty  years  written  all 
the  scurrilous  libels  of  the  court,  refused  to  abandon  the  Protestant 
Church.  Dryden,  indeed,  conformed  to  the  doctrines  of  his  mas- 
ter;|  and  neither  the  critical  time,  nor  his  general  character,  have 
been  sufficient  to  deter  some  of  the  admirers  of  that  great  poet  from 

•  BonKpaaz  ft  Sdgneku,  18  Much,  (38  Man,)  1686.    Fox  BIS3.  i.  95. 

t  D'Adda,  11  January,  (21  Jenn.)  1686.  The  King  and  Queen  took  the  sacnnient 
at  St  James's  Chapel.  «  Portando  la  Spado  aranti  S.  M.  tl  Duca  di  Gordon,  Scoz- 
zese  Cattolioo,  Monaigre  Vescoro  I^ybum,  e  passato  da  alcuni  giomi  nell'  apatte- 
mento  de  St.  James  destinato  al  gran  Elimosinieie  de  S.  M.  in  habrto  lungo  nero  por- 
tuido  la  croce  nera,  a  fa  vedere  in  publico  insitandolo  ministri  de  Principi  e  altri: 
fiiroiio  fm  gionio  per  fargfi  una  visita  due  vescovi  Protestanti.''  As  this  occutred  be- 
fore the  promotion  of  the  two  profligate  prelatei^  Paricer  and  Cartwright,  one  of 
these  visiters  must  have  been  Crew,  and  the  other  was,  too  probably,  Sprat  The 
former  bad  been  appointed  Cleik  of  the  Closet  and  Dean  of  the  Chapel  Royal  a  few 
days  before. 

^  «*  Dxyden,  the  fiunous  play-writer,  and  bis  two  sons,  and  Mrs.  Nelly,  were  said  to  go 
tsmns.  Such  proselytes  were  no  great  Voap  to  the  church.'*  Erelyn,  i.  594,  19  Jan. 
1686.    T1ieiiimour»ttfiffa8itielRtedtoMrikGwyniie^wwc«luroiuoua. 
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fleriouily  maintdaing  that  his  conversioa  was  reiL  The  aame  per* 
sons  who  make  this  stand  for  the  conscientious  character  of  the 
poet  of  a  profligate  court,  have  laboured  with  all  their  might  to  dis- 
cover and  exaggerate  those  human  frailties  from  which  fervid  piety 
and  intrepid  .integrity  did  not  altogether  preserve  Milton,  in  the 
evil  days  othia  age,  and  poverty,  and  blindness.*  The  King  failed 
in  a  personal  attempt  to  convert  Lord  Dartmouth,  whom  he  censi* 
dered  as  his  most  faithful  servant  for  having  advised  him  to  bring 
Irish  troops  into  England,  as  they  were  more  worthy  of  trust  than 
others;t  a  remarkable  instance  of  a  man  of  honour  who  adhered  in- 
flexibly to  the  Church  of  England,  though  his  counsels  relating  to 
civil  afiairs^were  the  most  fatal  to  public  liberty.  Middleton,  one 
of  the  secretaries  of  state,  a  man  of  ability,  supposed  to  have  no 
strong  principles  of  religion,  was  equally  inflexible.  The  Catholic 
divine  who  was  sent  to  him  began  by  attempting  to  reconcile  his 
understanding  to  the  mysterious  doctrine  of  transubstantiation, 
"  Your  lordship,*'  said  he,  <«  believes  the  Trinity."— <«  Who  told 
you  so?"  answered  Middleton.  <<  You  are  come  here  to  prove 
your  own  opinions,  not  to  ask  about  mine."  The  astonished  priest 
is  said  to  have  immediately  retired.  She£Beld,  Earl  of  Molgrave, 
is  also  said  to  have  sent  away  a  monk  who  came  to  convert  him  by 
a  jest  upon  the  same  doctrine: — **  I  have  convinced  myself,"  said 
he,  ^*by  much  reflection,  that  God  made  man;  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  man  can  make  God."  But  though  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt 
his  pleasantry  or  profaneness,  his  integrity  is  more  questionable. 
He  was  made  lord  chamberlain  immediately  after  Jeffreys's  circuit]: 
He  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission  when 
Sancroft  refused  to  act§  He  continued  in  that  office  to  the  last^ 
He  held  hopes  that  he  might  be  converted  to  a  very  late  period  of 
the  reign.  ||  He  was  employed  by  James  to  persuade  Sir  George 
Mackenzie  to  consent  to  the  removal  of  the  testT  He  brought  a 
{Nitent  for  a  marquisate  to  the  King  when  on  the  eve  of  quitting  the 
kingdom;**  and  in  the  month  of  October,  1688,  he  thought  it  ne- 

•  Compire  Dr.  Johnson's  biogmpby  of  Miltoo  with  his  genenlly  excellent  life  of 
Dryden. 

t  D'Adda«  30  April,  (10  Maggio,)  1686.  «  Diceva  il  Re  che  il  detto  Mflord  ▼em- 
inente  g\\  aveva  dato  consigU  molto  fedeli,  uno  di  quelle  era  stato  di  far  venire  truppi 
Irlandesi  in  IngliUterra,  nefle  quali  poteva  S.  M.  meglio  fidarn  che  negle  altri." 

i  Lend  Gaz.  21st  Oct  1685,  the  day  of  Mrs.  Gaunt's  execution. 

§  Com.  Joum.  4th  June,  1689.  The  fint  commisfflon  passed  the  Great  Seal  on  the 
15th  July,  1685;  the  second,  in  which  Mulgrave  is  substituted  for  Sancroft,  on  the 
32d  of  November,  in  the  same  year.  Mulgrave's  name  continues  in  the  last  commis- 
non,  14th  Oct  1687. 

I  BariUon,  20  August,  (00  Aoiit,)  1687.  Fox  MSS.  L  199.  «n  est  assez  appa- 
rent qull  a  donn6  les  assuiances  au  Bm  d'Angletetre  de  se  dtelarer  CathoUque;  mais 
U  difiere  de  le  fiure^  et  oeux  qui  le  connoissent  davantsge  croient  qu^il  ne  le  fern 
plus.'' 

lEili&xMS.  *•  Id.  ibid.    •^Halfanhovrbefoicfing  James  went  aw»^'* 
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eeflsary  to  provide  against  the  approaching  storm  by  obtaining  a  ge- 
neral pardon.*  Colonel  Eirke,  from  whom  atrong  scruples  were 
hardly  to  be  expected,  is  said  to  have  answered  the  King's  desire^ 
that  be  would  listen  to  Catholic  divines,  by  declaring,  that  when  he 
was  at  Tangier  he  had  engaged  himself  to  the  Emperor  of  Morocco, 
if  ever  he  changed  his  religion,  to  become  a  Mahometan.  Liord 
Churchill,  though  neither  insensible  to  the  kindness  of  James,  nor 
distinguished  by  a  strict  conformity  to  the  precepts  of  religion, 
withstood  the  attempts  of  his  generous  benefactor  to  bring  him  over 
to  the  church  of  Rome.  He  said  of  himself,  that  though  he  had  not 
led  the  life  of  a  saint,  he  trusted  that  he  had  the  courage  to  die  the 
death  of  a  martyr. f 

So  much  constancy  in  religious  opinion  may  seem  singular  among 
courtiers  and  soldiers:  but  it  must  be  considered,  that  the  inconsist- 
ency of  men's  actions  with  then*  opinions  is  more  often  due  to  in- 
firmity than  to  insincerity;  that  the  members  of  the  Protestant  party 
were  restrained  from  deserting  it  by  principles  of  honour;  and  that 
the  disgrace  of  desertion  was  much  aggravated  by  the  general  un- 
popularity of  the  adverse  cause,  and  by  the  violent  animosity  then 
raging  between  the  two  parties  who  divided  England  and  Europe. 

Nothing  so  much  excited  the  abhorrence  of  all  Protestant  nations 
against  Louis  XIV.  as  the  measures  which  he  adopted  against  his 
subjects  of  the  Protestant  religion.  As  his  policy  on  that  subject 
contributed  to  the  downfal  of  James,  it  seems  proper  to  state  it 
more  fully  than  the  internal  occurrences  of  a  foreign  country,  ought, 
generally,  to  be  treated  in  English  history.  The  opinions  of  the 
Reformers,  which  triumphed  in  some  countries  of  Europe,  and 
were  wholly  banished  from  others,  had  very  early  divided  France 
and  Grermany  into  two  powerful  but  unequal  parties.  The  wars 
between  the  princes  of  the  empire  which  sprang  from  this  source, 
after  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  were  finally  composed 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  In  France,  where  religious  enthusi- 
asm was  exasperated  by  the  lawless  character  and  mortal  animosities 
of  civil  war,  these  hostilities  raged  for  near  forty  years  with  a  vio- 
lence unparalleled  in  any  civilized  age  or  country.  As  soon  as 
Henry  IV.  had  established  his  authority  by  conformity  to  the  wor- 
ship of  the  majority  of  his  people,  the  first  object  of  his  paternal 
policy  was  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  Protestants,  and  to  restore 
the  quiet  of  the  kingdom  by  a  general  law  on  this  equally  arduous 
and  important  subject     The  contending  opinions  in  their  nature 

*  State  Paper  Office.  Had  not  Lord  Mulgtare  written  aome  memoifs  of  hia  own 
Iniie,  bk  importance  aa  a  atafceaman  would  not  bare  deterred  ao  full  an  expoauie  of 
hb  political  character. 

tLoidChurchin  to  Prince  of  Oiaoge.    Coz*aMem. 
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admitted  no  negotiation  or  concession.  The  simple  and  eflfectoal 
expedient  of  permitting  them  all  to  be  professed  with  equal  free^ 
dom  was  then  untried  in  practice,  and  almost  unknown  in  specula- 
tion. The  toleration  of  error,  according  to  the  received  principles 
of  that  age,  differed  little  from  the  permission  of  crimes.  Amidst 
such  opinions  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  frame  a  specific  law  for 
the  government  of  hostile  sects^  and  the  edict  of  Nantes^  passed  by 
Henry  for  that  purpose  in  the  year  1598,  must  be  considered  as  ho- 
nourable to  the  wisdom  and  virtue  of  his  Catholic  counsellors. 
This  edict,*  said  to  be  composed  by  the  great  historian  De  Thou, 
was  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  treaty  of  peace  between  bellige- 
rent parties,  sanctioned  and  enforced  by  the  royal  authority. 
Though  the  transaction  was  founded  merely  in  humanity  and  pru- 
dence, without  any  reference  to  religious  liberty,  some  of  its  pro- 
visions were  conformable  to  the  legitimate  results  of  that  great 
principle.  All  Frenchmen  of  the  reformed  religion  were  declared 
to  be  admissible  to  every  office,  civil  and  military,  in  the  kingdom; 
and  they  were  received  into  all  schools  and  colleges  without  dis- 
tinction. Dissent  from  the  Established  Church  was  exempted  from 
all  penalty  or  civil  inconvenience.  The  public  exercise  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion  was  confined  to  those  cities  and  towns  where  it  had 
been  formerly  granted,  and  to  the  mansions  of  the  gentry  who  had 
seignorial  jurisdiction  over  capital  crimes.  It  might,  however,  be 
practised  in  other  places  by  the  permission  of  the  Catholics,  who 
were  lords  of  the  respective  manors.  Wherever  the  worship  of  the 
Protestants  was  lawful,  their  religious  books  might  freely  be  bought 
and  sold.  They  might  inhabit  any  part  of  the  kingdom  without 
molestation  for  their  opisnion;  and  private  worship  was  every  where 
protected  by  the  eitemption  of  their  houses  from  all  legal  search  on 
account  of  religion.  These  restrictions,  though  they  show  the  edict 
to  be  a  pacification  between  parties,  with  little  regard  to  the  con- 
science of  individuals,  yet  do  not  seem  in  practice  to  have  much  li- 
mited the  religious  liberty  of  French  Protestants. 

To  secure  an  impartial  administration  of  justice,  chambers,  in 
which  Protestants  and  Catholics  were  in  equal  numbers,  were  esta- 
blished in  the  principal  parliaments,  t  The  edict  was  declared  to 
be  a  perpetual  and  irrevocable  law.  By  a  separate  grant  executed 
at  Nantes,  the  King  authorized  the  Protestants,  for  eight  years,  to 
garrison  the  towns  and  places  of  which  they  were  at  that  time  in 
military  possession,  and  to  hold  them  under  his  authority  and  obe- 

*  The  original  edict  is  to  be  fbund  in  Bedoit^  Hist  de  PEdit  de  Nanto^  Appendiji^ 
p.62— S5. 

t  Puis^  Tbonlouse,  Grenoble,  and  Bourdeanx.  The  Chambexs  of  the  E£ct  at  Pa- 
ris took  cogiuzance  of  all  causes  where  Protestanti  were  parties  m  Norauuuiy  and* 
Britany. 
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dience.    The  possession  of  these  places  of  security  was  afterwards 
continued  from  time  to  time,  and  the  expense  of  their  garrisons  de- 
frayed by  the  crown.     Some  cities,  also,  where  the  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  were  Protestants,  and  where  the  magistrates,  by  the  an- 
cient constitution,  regulated  the  armed  force,  with  little  dependence 
on  the  crown,  such  as  Nismes,  Rochelle,  and  M ontauban,*  though 
not  formally  garrisoned  by  the  reformed,  still  constituted  a  part  of 
their  military  security  for  the  observance  of  the  edict.     An  armed 
sect  of  dissenters  must  have  afforded  many  plausible  pretexts  for 
attacking  them;  and  Cardinal  Richelieu  had  justifiable  reasons  of  po- 
licy for  depriving  the  Protestants  of  those  important  fortresses,  the 
possession  of  which  gave  them  the  character  of  an  independent  re- 
public, and  naturally  led  them  into  dangerous  connexion  with  Pro- 
testant and  rival  states.     His  success  in  accomplishing  that  impor- 
tant enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  splendid  parts  of  his  administra- 
tion; though  he  owed  the  reduction  of  Rochelle  to  the  feebleness 
and  lukewarmness,  if  not  to  the  treachery,  of  the  court  of  England. 
Richelieu  discontinued  the  practice  of  granting  the  royal  license  to 
the  Protestant  body  to  hold  political  assemblies;  and  he  adopted  it 
as  a  maxim  of  permanent  policy,  that  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
army  and  the  state  should  be  granted  to  Protestants  only  in  cases  of 
extraordinary  merit.    In  other  respects  that  haughty  minister  treat- 
ed the  Protestants  as  a  mild  conqueror.     When  they  were  reduced 
to  entire  submission,  in  1629,  an  edict  of  pardon  was  issued  at 
Nismes,  confirming  all  the  civil  and  religious  principles  which  had 
been  granted  by  the  edict  of  Nantes,  t    At  the  moment  that  they 
were  reduced  to  the  situation  of  private  subjects,  they  disappear 
from  the  history  of  France.    They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  dissen- 
sions which  disturbed  the  minority  of  Louis  XIV.     They  are  not 
named  by  that  Prince  in  the  enumeration  which  he  gives  of  objects 
of  public  anxiety  at  the  period  which  preceded  his  assumption  of 
the  reins  of  government,  in  1660.     The  great  families  attached  to 
them  by  birth  and  honour  during  civil  war  were  gradually  allured 
to  the  religion  of  the  court;  while  those  of  inferior  condition,  like 
the  members  of  other  sects  excluded  from  power,  applied  themselves 
to  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  were  patronised  by  Colbert  as  the  most 
ingenious  manufacturers  in  France.     A  declaration,  prohibiting  the 
relapse  of  converted  Protestants  under  pain  of  confiscation,  indi- 
cated a  disposition  to  persecute,  which  that  prudent  minister  had 

•  Cautionaiy  towns. — **  La  Rochelle  surtout  avait  des  traites  avcc  les  Rois  de 
France  qui  la  rendoient  presque  ind^pcndante.*'    Bcnoit,  251. 

t  Benokt,  Hist,  de  I'Edit  de  Nantes,  ii.  App.  92.  (Madame  dc  Ducas,  the  sister  of 
Turenne,  was  so  zealoos  a  Protestant  that  she  wished  to  educate  as  a  minister  her  son, 
who  afterwards  went  to  England,  and  became  Lord  Fcversham.  Bcnoit,  Hist,  dc 
rBdit,iv.  129.) 
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the  good  fortune  to  check.  An  edict  punishing  emigriition  with 
death,  though  long  after  tnrned  into  the  ^ar{iest  instrument  of  in- 
tolerance,  seems,  originally,  to  have  flowed  solely  from  the  general 
prejudices  on  that  subject,  which  have  infected  the  laws  and  policy 
of  most  states.  Till  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  when  Louis  had  reached 
the  zenith  of  his  power,  the  French  Protestants  experienced  only 
those  minute  vexations  from  which  sectaries,  discouraged  by  a  go- 
vernment, are  seldom  secure.  The  immediate  cause  of  a  general 
and  open  departure  from  the  moderate  system,  under  which  France 
had  enjoyed  undisturbed  quiet  for  half  a  century,  is  to  be  discerned 
only  in  the  character  of  the  King,  and  the  inconsistency  of  his  con- 
duct with  his  opinions.  Those  conflicts  between  his  disorderly 
passions  and  his  unenlightened  devotion,  which  had  long  agitated 
his  mind,  were,  at  last  composed  under  the  ascendant  of  Madame 
de  Maintenon;  and  in  this  situation  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  of 
signalizing  his  penitence,  and  atoning  for  his  sins,  by  the  coover- 
sion  of  his  heretical  subjects.*  The  prudence  as  well  as  modera- 
tion of  Madame  de  Maintenon  prevented  her  from  counselling  the 
employment  of  violence  against  the  members  of  her  former  religion, 
nor  do  such  means  appear  to  have  been  distinctly  contemplated  by 
the  King;  still  she  dared  not  moderate  the  zeal  on  which  her  great- 
ness was  founded.  But  the  passion  for  conversion,  armed  with  ab- 
solute power,  fortified  by  the  sanction  of  mistaken  conscience,  in- 
toxicated by  success,  exasperated  by  resistance,  anticipated  and 
carried  beyond  its  purpose  by  the  zeal  of  subaltern  agents,  deceived 
by  their  false  representations,  and  often  irrevocably  engaged  by 
their  rash  acts,  too  warm  to  be  considerate  in  choosing  means  or 
weighing  consequences,  led  the  government  of  France,  under  a 
prince  of  no  cruel  nature,  by  an  almost  unconscious  progress,  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years,  from  a  successful  system  of  toleration  to 
the  most  unprovoked  and  furious  persecution  ever  carried  on  against 
so  great,  so  innocent,  and  so  meritorious  a  body  of  men.  The 
Chambers  of  the  Edict  were  suppressed  on  general  grounds  of  judi- 
cial reformation,  and  because  the  concord  between  the  two  religions 
rendered  them  no  longer  necessary.  By  a  series  of  edicts  the  Pro- 
testants were  excluded  from  all  public  offices,  and  from  all  profes- 
sions which  were  said  to  give  them  a  dangerous  influence  over  opi- 
nion. They  were  successively  rendered  incapable  of  being  judges, 
advocates,  attorneys,  notaries,  clerks,  officey%  or  even  attendants  of 
courts  of  law.     They  were  banished  in  multitudes  from  places  in 

*  *<Le  Boi  penae  serieiuement  k  bi  conrernon  des  hketiquesy  et  dans  pen  on  y 
travayiera  tout  de  bon.'*    Lettte  de  Mad.  de  Mamtenon,  Oct  28. 1679. 

The  work  of  M.  de  Rulhiere  on  the  Causes  of  the  Reyocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes  (Paris,  1788,)  fiist  made  known  the  fatal  history  of  this  fiital  transaction. 
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the  revenue,  to  which  their  habit  of  method  %nd  calculation  had  di- 
rected their  pursaita.  They  were  forbidden  to  exercise  the  occapa- 
tiona  of  printers  and  booJuellera.*  Evea  the  pacific  and  neatral 
profession  of  medicine,  down  to  its  humblest  branches,  was  closed 
to  their  indastry.  They  were  prohibited  from  intermarriage  with 
Catholics,  and  from  hiring  Catholic  domestics,  without  exception  of 
eoQFenience  or  necessity.  Multitudes  of  men  were  thus  driven 
from  tbeir  employments,  without  any  regard  to  their  habits,  expec- 
tations, and  plans,  which  they  had  formed  on  the  faith  of  the  laws. 
Besides  the  misery  which  immediately  flowed  from  these  acts  of 
injustice,  they  roused  and  stimulated  the  bigotry  of  those,  who  need 
only  the  slightest  mark  of  the  temper  of  government  to  inflict  on 
tbeir  dissenting  countrymen  those  minute  but  ceaseless  vexations 
which  imbitter  the  daily  course  of  human  life. 

As  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  only  permitted  the  public  worship  of 
Protestants  in  certain  places,  it  had  often  been  a  question  whether 
particular  churches  were  erected  conformably  to  that  law.  The 
renewal  and  multiplication  of  suits  on  this  subject  furnished  the 
means  of  striking  a  dangerous  blow  against  the  reformed  religion. 
Prejadke  and  servile  tribunals  adjudged  multitudes  of  churches  to 
be  deiaelisbed  by  decrees  which  were  often  illegal,  and  always  un- 
just. By  these  judgments  a  hundred  thousand  Trotestants  were,  in 
fact,  prohibited  from  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  They  were  de- 
prived of  the  means  of  educating  their  clergy  by  the  suppression  of 
their  flourishing  colleges  at  Sedan,  Saumur,  and  Montauban,  which 
bad  Jong  been  numbered  among  the  chief  ornaments  of  Protestant 
Europe.  Other  expedients  were  devised  to  pursu^  thoEii  into  their 
families,  and  harass  them  in  those  situations  where  the  disturbance 
of  quiet  inflicts  the  deepest  wounds  on  human  nature.  The  local 
judges  were  authorized  and  directed  to  visit  the  death-beds  of  Pro- 
testants, and  to  interrelate  them  whether  they  determined  to  die  in 
obstinate  heresy.  Their  children  were  declared  competent  to  abjure 
their  errors  at  the  age  of  seven;  and  by  such  mockery  of  conversion 
they  might  escape,  at  that  age,  from  the  affectionate  care  of  their 
parents.  Every  childish  sport  was  received  as  evidence  of  abjura- 
tion. Every  parent  dreaded  the  presence  of  a  Catholic  neighbour, 
as  the  means  of  ensnaring  a  child  into  irrevocable  alienation.  Each 
of  these  disabilities  or  severities  was  inflicted  by  a  separate  edict; 
and  each  was  founded  on  the  allegation  of  some  special  grounds, 
which  seemed  to  guard  against  any  general  conclusion  at  variance 
with  the  privileges  of  Protestants. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  third  of  the  King's  savings  on  his  privy 

*Iti8  angular  that  they  were  not  ezduded  from  the  militaty  service  byaea  or 
iindt 
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purse  was  set  apart  fir«reconipense  converte  to  the  established  nM' 
gioD.  The  new  coDverts  were  allowed  a  delay  of  three  years  for 
the  payment  of  their  d^ts;  and  thef  were  exempted  for  the  same 
period  from  the  obligation  of  affording  quarters  to  soldiers.  This 
last  privilege  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Louvois,a  minister  ^f  great 
talent  but  of  tyrannical  character,  a  new  and  more  terrible  instru- 
ment of  conversion.  He  despatched  regiments  of  dragoons  intq^the 
Protestant  provinces,  with  instructions  that  they  should  be  |ilmost 
entirely  quartered  on  the  richer  Protestants.  Tbis  practice,  which 
afterwards^  under  the  name  of  Dragonnadesj  became  to  i6faiilous 
throughout  Europe,  was  attended  by  all  the  outrages  and  barbari- 
ties to  be  expected  from  a  licentious  soldiery  let  loose  on  those  whom 
they  considered  as  the  enemies  of  their  King,  and  the  b]]asphemer8 
of  their  religion.  Its  effects  became  soon  conspicuous  in  the  feigned 
conversion  of  great  cities  and  extensive  provinces;  which,  Ibstead  of 
opening  the  eyes  of  the  government  to  the  atrocity  of  the  policy 
adopted  under  iti  sanction,  served  only  to  create  a  deplorable  ex- 
pectation of  easy,  immediate,  and  complete  success.  At  Nismes, 
60,000  Protestants  abjured  their  religion  in  three  days.*  The  King 
was  informed  by  one  despatch  that  all  Poitou  was  converted,  and 
that  in  some  parts  of  Dauphine  the  same  change  had  been  produced 
by  the  terror  of  the'dragoons  without  their  actual  preaenccf 

All  these  expedients  of  disfranchisement,  chicane,  vexation,  se- 
duction, and  military  license,  almost  amounting  to  military  execu- 
tion, were  combined  with  declarations  of  respect  for  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  and  of  resolutions  to  maintain  the  religious  rights  of  the 
new  churcHes.  *^  Every  successive  edict  spoke  the  language  of  tole- 
ration and  liberality.  Every  separate  exclusion  was  justified  on  a 
distinct  ground  of  specious  policy.  The  most  severe  hardships  were 
plausibly  represented  as  necessarily  arising  from  a  just  interpreta- 
tion and  administration  of  the  law.  Many  of  thexestrictions  were 
in  themselves  small;  many  tried  in  one  province,  and  slowly  extend- 
ed to  all;  some  apparently  excused  by  the  impatience  of  the  suffer- 
ers under  preceding  restraints.  In  the  end,  however,  the  unhappy 
Protestants  saw  themselves  surrounded  by  a  peTTsecution  which,  in 
its  full  extent,  had  probably  never  been  contemplated  by  the  au- 
thor; and,  after  all  the  privileges  were  destroyed,  nothing  remained 
but  the  formality  of  rtpealing  the  law  by  which  these  privileges  had 
been  conferred.  At  length,  on  the  18th  of  October,  1685,  the  go- 
vernment of  France,  not  unwillingly  deceived  by  feigned  conver- 

*  Mem.  de  Chan.  D'Aguesseau. 

f  Mem.  de  Dangeau  in  Lemontey,  M^m.  de  Louis  XIV.     The  fate  of  the  province 
of  Beam  was  peculiarly  dreadful.    It  may  be  seen  in  Rulliiere  and  Benoit. 
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Mtk  u^d,  a9it  now  appears,  actuated  more^  sudden  impulse  ibaa 
l6ng  premeditated  d^n,  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  in  the  pre- 
amble d  the  edict  of  reYoca(|on  it  was  alleged,  that,  as  the  better 
aud  greater  part  of  those  who  professed  the  pretended  reformed  re- 
l^ion  \mi  embraced  the  Catholic  ftiith>  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  be* 
come  unnecessary.  The  ministers  of  the  reformed  faith  were  ba- 
ni^j^  from  France,  in  fifteen  days,  under  pain  of  the  galleys.  All 
Protestant  schools  were  shut  up;  and  the  unconverted  w^e  to  remain 
in  France,  withoi;^  annoyance  on  account  of  their  religion.  Soon 
after,' Ihe  children  of  Protestants,  from  five  to  sixteen,  were  ordered 
to  b^  taken  from  their  parents,  and  committed  to  the  care  of  their 
nesl^t  Catholic  r^at^ons,  or,  in  default  of  such  relations,  to  the 
magistrate  The  return  of  the  exiled  ministers,  and  the  at- 
tendance on  a  Protestant  Church  for  religious  worship,  were 
made  punishable  with  death.  -Carrying  vengeance  beyond  the 
grave,  another  edict  enjoined,  that  if  any  new  converts  should  re- 
fuse the  Catholic  sacraments  on  their  death-bed^  when  required  to 
receive  them  by  a  magistrate,  their  bodies  should  be  drawn  on  a 
hurdle  along  the  public  way,  and  then  cast  into  the  common  sew- 
ers. 

The  conversion  sought  with  most  apparent  eagerness  was  that 
of  Lord  Rochester.  Though  he  had  lost  all  favour,  and  even  con- 
fidence, James  long  hesitated  to  remove  him  from  office.  He  was 
willing,  but  afraid  to  take  a  measure  which  would  involve  a  final 
rupture  with  the  Church  of  England.  His  connexion  with  the  famUy 
of  Hyde,  and  some  remains,  perhaps,  of  gratitude  for  past  services, 
and  a  dread  of  increasing  the  numbers  of  his  enemies,  Qlgether  with 
the  powerful  influence  of  old  habits  of  intimacy,  kept  his  mind  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  irresolution  and  fluctuation.  His  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  Lord  Treasurer  became  generally  known  in  the  sum- 
mer, and  appears  to  have  been  considerably  increased  by  the  sup- 
posed connexion  of  that  nobleman  with  the  episcopalian  administra- 
tkm  in  Scotland;  of  whose  removal  it  will  become  our  duty  presently 
to  speak.*  The  sudden  return  of  Lady  Dorchester  revived  the 
spirits  of  his  adherents,  f  But  the  Queen,  a  person  of  great  impor- 
tance in  these  afiairs,  was,  on  this  occasion,  persuaded  to  retain  her 
anger,  and  to  profess  a  reliance  on  the  promise  made  by  the  King 
not  to  see  his  mistress4  Formerly,  indeed,  th^violence  of  her  temper 
is  said  to  have  been  one  source  of  her  influence  over  the  King;  and 
her  ascendency  was  observed  to  be  always  greatest  after  those 

•  Barinan,  8  July,  (18  JuiUet,}  1686.     Fox  MSS.  I  138. 
t  Barillon,  23  August,  (2  Sept)  1686.     Ibid. 

*  Report  of  an  agent  of  Louis  XIV.  in  London,  in  1686,  of  which  a  copy  is  in  my 
pQasession. 
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paroxysms  of  rage  to  i^ich  she  was  excited  by  the  detection  of  his 
infidelities.  But,  in  circumstances  so  critical^  her  experienced  ad- 
▼isers  dissuaded  her  from  repeating  hazardous  experiments;*  and  the 
amours  of  her  husband  are  said,  at  this  time,  to  have  become  so  vul- 
gar and  obscure  as  to  elude  her  vigilance.  She  was  mild  and  sub- 
missive to  him;  but  she  showed  her  suspicion  of  the  motive  of  Lady 
Dorchester's  journey  by  violent  resentment  against  Clarendon^  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whom  she  believed  to  be  privy  to  it,  and 
who  in  yain  attempted  to  appease  her  anger  by,  the  most  humble, 
not  to  say  abject,  submissions. f  She  at  this  moment  seemed  to  have 
had  more  than  ordinary  influence,  and  she  was  admitted  into  the 
secret  of  all  afiairs.];  Supported,  if  not  instigated  by  her,  Sunder- 
land and  Petre,  with  the  more  ambitious  and  turbulent  part  of  the 
Catholics,  represented  to  the  King  that  nothing  favourable  to  the 
Catholics  was  to  be  hoped  from  parliament  so  long  as  his  court  and 
council  were  divided,  and  as  he  was  surrounded  by  a  Protestant  ca- 
bal) at  the  head  of  which  was  the  Lord  Treasurer,  who  professed 
the  most  extravagant  zeal  for  the  English  church ;  that  notwith- 
standing the  pious  zeal  of  his  Majesty,  nothing  important  had  yet 
been  done  for  religion;  that  not  one  considerable  person  had  declared 
himself  a  Catholic ;  that  no  secret  believer  would  avow  himself,  and 
no  well-disposed  Protestant  would  be  reconciled  to  the  church,  till 
the  King's  administration  was  uniform,  and  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment more  decisive ;  that  the  time  was  now  come  when  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  his  Majesty  to  execute  the  intention  which  he  had  long 
entertained  either  to  bring  the  Treasurer  to  more  just  sentiments,  or 
to  remove  IKm  from  the  important  office  which  he  filled,  and  thus 
prove  to  the  public  that  there  was  no  means  of  preserving  power  or 
credit  but  by  supporting  the  King's  measures  for  the  Catholic  re- 
iigion.§  They  reminded  him  of  the  necessity  of  taking  means  to 
perpetuate  the  benefits  which  he  designed  for  the  Catholics,  and  of 
the  alarming  facility  with  which  the  Tudor  princes  had  made  and 
subverted  religious  revolutions.  Even  the  delicate  question  of  the 
succession  was  agitated,  and  some  had  the  boldness  of  throwing  out 
suggestions  to  James  on  the  most  efifectual  means  of  ensuring  a  Ga- 

*  In  a  MS.  among  the  Stuart  papets  in  poasession  of  his  Majesty^,  which  was  written 
by  Sheridan,  Secretaiy  for  Ireland  under  Tyrconnel,  we  are  told  that  Petre  and  Sun- 
derknd  agreed  to  dismiss  MM.  Sedley,  under  pretence  of  mondlty,  but  really  because 
^e  wBa  thought  the  support  of  Rochester;  uid  that  it  was  effected  by  Lady  Powis  and 
Bishop  GifTard,  to  the  Queen's  great  joy.  See,  ikrthtfi^  BariUoo,  26  August,  (5  Sept ) 
1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  148. 

t  Letters  of  Heniy,  Eari  of  Clarendon. 

t  Batillon,  13  Septembe^  (23  Septembre,)  1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  150. 

§  The  words  of  BariUon,  "  pour  T^tablissement  de  la  religion  Catho]ique»"  bdng 
capable  of  two  senses,  have  been  translated  in  the  text  in  a  manner  which  adioiits  of  a 
double  interpretation.    The  context  removes  all  ambiguity  in  this  case. 
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tbolic  6ac«CfiB(Mr.    These  eztraordinary  sug^NtioiiB  appear  to  have 
been  in  some  raeaaoie  known  to  Citten,  the  Dutch  minister,  who 
expressed  his  fears  that  projects  were  forming  against  the  rights  of 
the  Princess  of  Orange.     The  more  affluent  and  considerable  Ca- 
tholics were  alarmed  at  these  daring  projects.    They  saw,  as  clearly 
as  their  brethren,  the  dangers  to  which  they  might  be  exposed  un- 
der a  Protestant  successor.     But  they  thought  it  wiser  to  entitle 
themselves  to  his  favour  by  a  moderate  exercise  of  their  influence^ 
than  to  provoke  his  hostility  by  precautions  so  unlikely  to  be  effectual 
against  his  suceession  or  his  religion.     Moderation  had  its  usual  fate. 
The  faction  of  zeabts,  animated  by  the  superstition,  the  jealousy, 
and  the  violence  of  the  Queen,  became  the  most  powerful.     Even 
at  this  time,  however,  the  Treasurer  was  thought  likely  to  have  ' 
maintained  his  ground  for  some  time  longer,  if  he  had  entirely  con- 
formed to  the  Kitfg's  wishes.     His  friends  Ormond,  Middleton, 
Feversbam,  Dartmouth,  and  Preston  were  not  without  hope  that  he 
might  retain  office.    At  last,  in  the  end  of  October,  James  declared 
that  Rochester  must  either  go  to  mass,  or  go  out  of  office.*    His  ad- 
visers represented  to  him  that  it  was  dangerous  to  leave  this  alterna- 
tive to  the  Treasurer,  which  gave  him  the  means  of  savii^  his  place 
by  a  pretended  conformity.     The  King  replied  that  he  hazarded 
nothing  by  the  proposal,  for  he  knew  that  Rochester  would  never 
confonn-     If  this  observation  was  sincere,  it  seems  to  have  been 
rash  ;ibr  some  of  Rochester's  friends  still  believed  he  would  do  what- 
ever was  necessary,  and  advised  him  to  keep  his  office  at  any  price.! 
The  l^ntsh  and  Dutch  ambassadors  expressed  their  fear  of  the  teM 
of  their  last  friend  in  the  cabinet  ;t  and  Louis  XIV.  coMidered  the 
measure  as  certainly  fsivourable  to  religion  and  to  his  policy,  whe- 
ther it  ended  in  the  conv^on  of  Rochester  or  in  his  dismissal ;  in 
acquiring  a  friend,  or  in  disabling  aii  entmy.§    It  was  agreed  that  a 
conference  on  the  questions  in  dispute  between  the  Roman  and 
English  churches  should  be  held  in  the  presence  of  Rochester,  by 
Dr.  Jane  and  Dr.  Patrick  on  behalf  of  the  church  of  England,  and 
hy  Dr.  6i£&rd  and  Dr.  TildenH  on  the  part  of  the  church  of  Rome. 
It  is  not  easy  to  believe  that  the  King  or  his  minister  should  have 
considered  a  real  change  of  opinion  as  a  possible  result  of  such  a  dis- 
pute.   Even  if  the  influence  of  attachment,  of'  antipathy,  of  honour, 
and  of  habit  on  the  haman  mind  were  suspended,  the  conviction  of  a 

•Ban]Ioii,25  0et  (4Nov.)1686.  Fax  MSS.  i.  157.  It  is  corioiu  that  the  report 
afBocheiter'B  dimMnl  is  meatioDed  by  N.  LuttereU  on^the  Mme  day  <»  which  Baril- 
Iob's  dcipatch  it  dated. 

t  Barifi0n,29  Nof.  (9  Dec)  1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  161. 

tBaiiIkn,8No7.  (18.Noir.n686.    Fox  MSS. 

^LeBoi^BariUon.    VenaUles,  ^  Oct  1686.    Fox  MSS.  i.  163. 

I  Tlus  peculiaily  respectable  divme  aarained  the  name  of  Godden;  a  pnctice  to 
wUch  Catholic  clezgymen  were  then  sometmies  reduced  to  ekide  persecutoo. 
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man  of  understanding  on  questions  of  great  importance,  then  the  ge- 
nera) object  of  study  and  discussion,  could  hardly  be  conceived  to 
depend  on  the  accidental  superiority  in  skill  and  knowledge  exhibited 
by  the  disputants  of  either  party  in  the  course  of  a  single  debate. 
But  the  proposal,  if  made  by  one  party,  was  too  specious  and  popular 
to  be  prudently  rejected  by  the  other^    They  were  alike  interested 
in  avoiding  the  imputation  of  shrinking  from  an  ai^umentative  ex- 
amination of  their  faith.    The  King  was  desirous  of  being  relieved 
from  his  own  indecision  by  a  signal  proof  of  Rochester's  obstinacy, 
and  in  the  midst  of  his  fluctuations  he  may  sometimes  have  indulged 
a  lingering  hope  that  the  disputation  might  supply  a  decent  excuse 
for  the  apparent  conformity  of  his  old  friend  and  servant  In  all  prjO- 
longed  agitations  of  the  mind,  it  is  in  succession  affected  by  motives 
not  very  consistent  with  each  other.    Rochester  foresaw  that  his  po- 
pularity among  Protestants  would  be  enhanced  by  his  triumphant 
refflstance  to  the  sophistry  of  their  adversaries.    He  gave  the  King, 
by  consenting  to  the  conference,  a  pledge  of  his  wish  to  carry  com- 
pliance to  the  utmost  boundaries  of  integrity.     He  hoped  to  gain 
time.    He  retained  the  means  of  profiting  by  fortunate  accidents. 
At  least  he  postponed  the  fatal  hour  of  removal,  and  there  were 
probably  moments  in  which  his  fainting  virtue  looked  for  some  ho- 
nourable pretence  for  deserting  a  vanquished  party.   The  conference 
took  place  on  the  30th  of  November.*    Each  of  the  contending 
parties,  as  usual,  claimed  the  victory.     The  Protestant  writers, 
though  they  agree  that  the  Catholics  were  defeated,  vary  from  each 
other.    Some  ascribe  the  victory  to  the  two  divines,  others  to  the 
ai^uments  of  Rochester  himself;  and  one  of  the  dbputants  of  the 
English  church  said  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  do  much: 
one  writer  tells  us  that  the  King  said  he  never  saw  a  good  cause  so 
ill  defended,  and  all  agree  that  Rochester  closed  the  conference  with 
the  most  determined  declaration  that  he  was  confirmed  in  his  religion^t 
Gifiard,  afterwards  a  Catholic  prelate  of  exemplary  character,  pub- 
lished an  account  of  the  particulars  of  the  controversy,  which  gives 
a  directly  opposite  account  of  it.    In  the  only  part  of  it  which  can 
in  any  degree  be  tried  by  historical  evidence,  the  Catholic  account  of 
the  dispute  is  more  probable.  Rochester,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Giffitrd, 
at  the  end  of  the  conference,  said, — <'  The  disputants  have  discoursed 
learnedly,  and  I  desire  time  to  consider.  "|    Agreeably  to  this  state- 

*  Dod,  Ch.  Hist.  ill.  419.  Barillon's  short  account  of  the  conference  is  dated  on  the 
13th  December,  which,  after  making  allowance  for  the  difference  of  calendars,  makes 
the  despatch  to  be  wrttten  two  days  after  the  conference,  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned as  a  proof  of  Dod's  singular  exactness. 

f  Butnet,  Echard,  and  Kennet  There  are  other  contradictions  in  the  testimony  of 
these  historians,  and  it  b  evident  that  Burnet  did  not  implicitly  believe  Rochester's 
ownstoiy. 

i  Dod,  Ch.  Hist  iiL  420. 
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ment,  BariUoD,  after  mentioiuDg  the  dUputOf  told  his  comi  that  Ro- 
chester still  showed  a  dispositioD  to  be  instructed  with  respect  to  the 
difficulties  which  prevented  him  from  declaring  himself  a  Catholic, 
and  he  adds  that  some  even  then  expected  that  he  would  de- 
termine for  conformity.*  This  despatch  was  written  two  days  after 
the  dispatation  by  a  minister  who  could  neither  be  misinformed,  nor 
cottld  have  any  motire  to  deceive.  Some  time  afterwards,  indeed, 
Rochester  made  great  effi>rts  to  preserve  his  place^  and  laboured  to 
persuade  the  moderate  party  among  the  Catholics  that  it  was  their 
interest  to  support  him.t  He  did  not,  indeed,  offer  to  sacrifice  his 
opinions;  but  a  man  who,  after  the  loss  of  all  confidence  and  real 
power,  clung  with  such  tenacity  to  mere  office,  under  a  system  of 
which  he  disapproved  every  principle,  could  hardly  be  supposed  to 
be  unassailable.  The  violent  or  decisive  politicians  of  the  Catholic 
party  dreaded  that  Rochester  might  still  take  the  King  at  his  word, 
and  defeat  all  their  plans  by  a  feigned  compliance;  James  distrusted 
his  sincerity,  suspected  that  his  object  was  to  amuse  and  temporize, 
and  at  length,  weary  of  his  own  irresolution,  took  the  deciave  mea- 
sure of  removing  the  only  minister  by  whom  the  Protestant  party 
had  a  hold  on  his  councils. 

The  place  of  Lord  Rochester  was  accordingly  supplied  on  the  5th 
of  January,  J  687,  by  commissioners,  of  whom  two  were  Catholics, 
Lord  Bellaab  of  the  cautious,  and  Lord  Dover  of  the  zealous  party; 
and  the  remaining  three,  Lord  Godolphin,  Sir  John  Ernley,  and  Sir 
Stephen  Fox,  were  probably,  chosen  for  their  capacity  and  experi- 
ence in  the  affitirs  of  finance.:^  Two  days  afterwards  the  parliament 
was  prorogued,  in  which  the  Protestant  Tories,  the  foUowers^of  Ro- 
chester, predominated.§  James  endeavoured  to  soften  the  removal 
of  his  minister  by  a  pension  of  4000/.  a  year  on  the  post  office  for  a 
term  of  years,  together  with  the  polluted  grant  of  a  perpetual  an- 
nuity of  1700/.  a  year,  out  of  the  forfeited  estate  of  Lord  Grey,||  for 
the  sake  of  which  the  King,  under  a  false  show  of  mercy,  had  spared 
the  life  of  that  nobleman.  The  King  was  no  Icxiger,  however,  at 
pains  to  conceal  his  displeasure.  He  told  Barillon  that  Rochester 
favoured  the  French  Protestants,  whom,  as  a  term  of  reproach,  he 
called  Calvinists,  and  added  that  this  was  one  of  many  instances  in 
which  the  sentiments  of  the  minister  were  opposite  to  those  of  his 
master.lT  He  informed  D'Adda  that  the  Treasurer's  obstinate  per- 
severance in  error  had  at  length  rendered  his  removal  inevitable;  but 
that  wary  minister  adds,  that  they  who  had  the  most  sanguine  hopes 

•  BoziUon,  ^  Dec  1686.     Fox  MSS.  L  161.  f  Barillan, }}  Dec 

^  Loud.  Gaz.  4  Lond.  Gaz. 

I  Evelyii,  i.  595. 
1  BuiUon,  ^  Jan.  1687.    Fox  MSS.  i.  171. 
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of  the  final  success  of  the  Catholic  cause  were  obliged  to  own  that, 
at  that  moment,  the  public  temper  was  inflamed  and  exasperated, 
and  that  the  cry  of  the  people  was,  that  since  Rochester  was  dis- 
mbsed  because  he  would  not  become  a  Catholic,  there  must  be  a  de- 
sign to  expel  all  Protestants*  from  office. 

The  fall  of  Rochester  was  preceded,  and  probably  quickened,  by 
an  important  change  in  the  administration  of  Scotland,  and  it  was 
also  connected  wilh  a  revolution  in  the  government  of  Ireland,  of 
both  which  events  it  is  now  necessary  to  relate  the  most  important 
particulars. 


•  D'Addm  31  Dec  1686.  (10  Jan.  1687.)    Presentunente  pare  die  pii  animi  a 
inaspriti  della  voce  che  corre  tra  il  popolo  d'esser  cacciato  u  detto  nunistro  per  naa 
tmtrt  Cattolico»  perdo  tirarn  al  estexmiiiio  de  ProtestantL 


(  ^  ) 
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SCOTLAND. 

ADMimmiATION  OF  aUEElfBBERST.-CONVERSION  OP  PERTH— MB ABURES  CON- 
TEMPLATBD  BT  THE  KING.— DEBATES  IN  PARLTAMENT  ON  THE  KINQ*8  LET- 
TER—PROPOSED  BILL  OF  TOLERATION-UNSATISFACTORY  TO  iAJfBB.-^AD- 
JOURNMENT  OF  PARUAMENT— EXERCISE  OF  PREROGATIVE. 

IRELAND. 

CHARACTER  OF  T7RC0NNEL.-^EVICW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  IRELAND—ARRIVAL 
OP  TVRCONNEL.— HIS  APPOINTMENT  AS  LORD  DEPUTY— ADVANCEMENT  OF 
CATHOLICS  TO  OFFICES— TYRCONNEL  AIMS  AT  THE  SOVEREIGN  POWER  Uf 
IRELAND— IHTRIGUEB  WITH  FRANCE. 

The  governmeDt  of  Scotland^  under  the  episcopal  ministers  of 
Charles  IL,  was  such,  that,  to  the  PresbyteriaDS»  who  formed  the 
majority  of  the  people,  **  their  native  country  had,  by  the  preva- 
lence of  persecution  and  violence,  become  as  insecure  as  a  den  of 
robbers.''*  The  chief  place  in  the  administration  had  been  filled 
for  some  years  by  Queepsberry,  a  man  of  ability;  the  leader  of  the 
episcopal  party,  who,  in  that  character  as  well  as  from  a  matrimo- 
nial connexion  between  their  families,  was  disposed  to  a  union  of 
councils  with  Rochester.!  Adopting  the  principles  of  his  English 
friends,  he  seemed  ready  to  sacrifice  the  remaining  liberties  of  his 
country,  but  resolved  to  adhere  to  the  Established  Church.  The 
acts  of  the  first  session  in  the  reign  of  James  are  such  as  to  have  ex- 
torted from  a  great  historian  of  calm  temper,  and  friendly  to  the 
house  of  Stuart,  the  reflection  that  <^  nothing  could  exceed  the  ab- 
ject servility  of  the  Scotch  nation  during  this  period  but  the  arbi- 
trary  severity  of  the  administration. "J  Not  content  with  servility 
and  cruelty  for  the  moment,  they  laid  down  principles  which  would 
render  slavery  universal  and  perpetual,  by  assuring  the  King  <<  that 
they  abhor  and  detest  all  principles  and  positions  which  are  contra- 
ry or  derogatory  to  tha  King's  sacred,  supreme,  absolute  power  and 
aothority,  which  none,  whether  persons  or  collective  bodies,  can 

*  Hume^  c  u.  tS.  4th  ecKt    1757. 

tLotd]>niiii]uieD|^tlienDorQuecnibea7»had  mtaied  Lady —— Boyki  the 
neee  of  Lidy  Rochester. 
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participate  of,  in  any  manner  or  on  any  pretext,  but  in  dependence 
on  him  and  by  commission  from  him."* 

But  the  jealousies  between  the  King's  party  and  that  of  the 
Church  amongst  the  Scotch  ministers  were  sooner  visible  than  those 
betrween  the  corresponding  factions  in  the  English  Council,  and  they 
seem,  in  some  degree,  to  have  limited  the  severities  which  followed 
the  revolt  of  Argyle.  The  privy  council,  and  the  intercessioD  of 
some  ladies  of  distinction,  prevented  the  Marquis  of  Athol  from 
hanging  Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  then  confined  by  a  fever,  at  the 
gates  of  his  father's  castle  of  Inverary  rf  and  it  was  probably  by 
their  representations  that  James  was  induced  to  recall  instructions 
which  he  had  issued  to  the  Duke  of  Queensberry  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  name  of  Campbell,;^  which  would  have  amounted  to  a 
proscription  of  several  noblemen,  a  considerable  body  of  gentry,  and 
the  most  numerous  and  powerful  tribe  in  the  kingdom.  They  did 
not,  however,  hesitate  in  the  execution  of  the  King's  orders  to  dis- 
pense with  the  test  in  the  case  of  four  peers  and  twenty-two  gentle- 
men,  who  were  required  by  law  to  take  it  before  they  exercised 
the  office  of  commissioners  to  assess  the  supply  in  their  respective 
counties.  § 

The  Earl  of  Perth,  the  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  began  now  to  at- 
tack Queensberry  by  means  somewhat  similar  to  those  employed  by 
Sunderland  against  Rochester.  Queensberry  had  two  years  before 
procured  the  appointment  of  Perth,  as  it  was  believed,  by  a  sum  of 
27,000/.  of  public  money,  to  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  Under  a 
new  reign,  when  that  lady  was  by  no  means  a  favourite,  both 
Queensberry  and  Perth  apprehended  a  severe  inquisition  into  this  mis- 
application of  public  money.  ||  Perth,  whether  actuated  by  fear  or 
ambition,  made  haste  to  consult  his  security  and  advancement  by  con- 
forming to  the  religion  of  the  court,  on  which  Lord  Halifax  observed, 
that  **  his  faith  had  made  him  whole."  Queensberry  adhered  to 
the  Established  Church.  The  Chancellor  soon  began  to  exercise 
that  ascendency  which  he  acquired  by  his  conversion,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  provoke  immediate  demonstrations  of  the  zeal  against 
the  Church  of  Rome,  which  the  Scotch  Presbyterians  carried  farther 
than  any  other  reformed  community.  He  issued  an  order  against 
the  sale  of  any  books  without  license,  which  was  universally  under- 
stood as  intended  to  prevent  the  circulation  of  controversial  writings 
against  the  King's  religion.  Glen,  a  bookseller  in  Edinbui^h,  when 
he  received  this  warning,  said,  that  he  had  one  book  which  strongly 

•  Acta  Pari.  viii.  459.— 18th  April,  1688. 

t  Fountunhall's  Chron.  Notes,  L  366.— 16th  July,  1685. 

t  Warrant,  Ist  June^  1685.    State  Paper  Office. 

§  Warrant,  7th  Dec.  1685.    State  Paper  Office. 

I  Fountainhall's  Chron.  Notes,  1. 189. 
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condemned  popeiy»  and  desired  to  know  whether  be  might  continue 
to  sell  it  Being  asked  what  the  book  was,  he  answered, ''  The  Bi- 
ble."* Shortly  afterwards  the  populace  manifested  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  public  celebration  of  mass  by  riots,  in  the  suppression  of 
which  several  persons  were  killed.  A  law  to  inflict  adequate  pe- 
nalties on  such  offences  against  the  security  of  religious  worship 
would  have  been  perfectly  just.  But  as  the  laws  of  Scotland  had, 
however  unjustly,  made  it  a  crime  to  be  present  at  the  celebration 
of  mass,  it  was  said,  with  some  plausibility,  that  the  rioters  had  only 
dispersed  an  unlawful  assembly.  The  lawyers  evaded  this  difficulty 
by  the  ingenious  expedient  of  keeping  out  of  view  the  origin  and 
object  of  the  tumults,  and  prosecuted  the  ofienders,  merely  for  riot" 
ing  in  violation  of  certain  ancient  statutes,  some  of  which  rendered 
that  ofience  capital.  This  riot  was  pursued  with  such  singular  bar- 
barity, that  one  Keith,  who  was  not  present  at  the  tumult,  was  ex- 
ecuted for  having  said,  that  he  would  help  the  rioters,  and  for  having 
drank  confusion  to  all  papists,  though  he  at  the  same  time  drank 
the  health  of  the  King,  and  though  in  both  cases  he  only  followed 
the  example  of  the  witnesses  on  whose  evidence  he  was  convicted. 
Attempts  were  vainly  made  to  persuade  this  poor  man  to  chaise 
Queensberry  with  being  accessary  to  the  riots,  which  he  had  freely 
ri£culed  in  private.  That  nobleman  was  immediately  after  re- 
moved from  the  office  of  treasurer,  but  he  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed Lord  President  of  the  Council  with  a  pension,  that  the  court 
might  retain  some  hold  on  him  during  the  important  discussions  at 
the  approaching  session  of  parliament.  The  King  communicated  to 
the  secret  committee  of  the  Scotch  privy  council  his  intended  in- 
structions to  the  commissioner  relative  to  the  measures  to  be  pro- 
posed to  parliament.  They  comprehended  the  repeal  of  the  test, 
the  abrc^tion  of  the  sanguinary  laws  as  far  as  they  related  to  pa- 
pists, the  admission  df  these  last  to  all  civil  and  military  employments, 
and  the  confirmation  of  all  the  king's  dispensations,  even  in  the 
reigns  of  bis  successors,  unless  they  were  recalled  by  parliament. 
On  these  terms  he  declared  his  willingness  to  assent  to  any  law  (not 
repugnant  to  these  things)  for  securing  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
personal  dignities,  offices,  and  possessions  of  the  clei^,  and  for  con- 
tinuing all  laws  against  fanaticism.!  The  privy  council  manifested 
some  unwonted  scruples  about  these  propositions.  James  answered 
them  angrily4  Perplexed  by  this  unexpected  resistance,  as  well  as 
by  the  divisions  in  the  Scottish  councils,  and  the  repugnance  shown 
by  the  Episcopalian  party  to  any  measure  which  might  bring  the 

•  FoanlainluJl,  i.  380.— 28th  Jan.  1686. 
t  Stite  Paper  Office,  4th  March,  1686. 
t  Ibid.  18th  March,  1686. 
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privileges  of  Catholics  more  near  to  a  level  with  their  own,  he  com* 
manded  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  Sir  George  Lockhart,  Presideot 
of  the  Court  of  Session,  to  come  to  London,  with  a  view  to  ascer- 
tain their  inclinations,  and  dispose  them  favourably  to  his  objectsi 
but  under  colour  of  consulting  them  on  the  nature  of  the  relief 
which  it  might  be  prudent  to  propose  for  the  members  of  his  own 
communioD.*  The  Scotch  negotiators  (for  as  such  they  seem  to  have 
acted)  conducted  the  discussion  with  no  small  discretion  and  dexte- 
rity. They  professed  their  readiness  to  concur  in  the  repeal  of  the 
penal  and  sanguinary  laws  against  Catholics;  observing,  howevery 
the  difficulty  of  proposing  to  con6ne  such  an  indulgence  to  one  claa 
of  dissidents,  and  the  policy  of  moving  for  a  general  toleration,  which 
it  would  be  as  much  the  interests  of  Presbyterians  as  of  Catholics  to 
promote.  They  added,  that  it  might  be  more  politic  not  to  propose 
the  repeal  of  the  test  as  a  measure  of  government,  but  to  leave  it  to 
the  spontaneous  disposition  of  parliament,  who  would  very  probably 
repeal  a  law  which  in  Scotland  was  aimed  against  Presbyterians  as 
exclusively  as  it  had  in  England  been  intended  to  exclude  Catholics, 
or  to  trust  to  the  King's  dbpensing  power,  which  was  there  undis- 
puted, as  indeed  every  part  of  the  prerogative  was  in  that  country 
held  to  be  above  question,  and  without  limits.f 

These  propositions  embarrassed  James  and  his  more  zealous  coun- 
sellors. The  King  struggled  obstinately  against  the  extension  of  the 
liberty  to  the  Presbyterians.  The  Scotch  counsellors  required, 
that  if  the  test  were  repealed,  the  King  should  bind  himself  by  the 
most  solemn  promise  to  attempt  no  farther  alteration  or  abridgment 
of  the  privileges  of  the  Protestant  clergy.  James  did  not  conceal 
from  them  his  repugnance  thus  to  confirm  and  to  secure  the  esta- 
blishment of  an  heretical  church.  He  imputed  the  pertinacity  of 
Hamilton  to  the  insinuations  of  Rochester,  and  that  of  Lockhart  to  the 
still  more  obnoxious  influence  of  hb  father-in-law,  Lord  Wharton4 

The  Earl  of  Murray,  a  recent  convert  to  the  Catholic  religion, 
opened  the  parliament  on  the  29th  of  April,  and  laid  before  parlia- 
ment a  royal  letter,  which  exhibited  traces  of  the  indecision  and  am- 
biguity which  were  the  natural  consequence  of  the  unsuccessful  is- 
sue of  the  conferences  in  London.  He  begins  with  holding  out  the 
temptation  of  a  free  trade  with  England  after  tendering  an  ample 
amnesty,  proceeds  to  state,  that  while  the  King  shows  these  acts  of 
mercy  to  the  enemies  of  his  crown  and  royal  aignity,  he  cannot  be 
unmindful  of  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects,  who  had  adhered  to  the 
crown  in  rebellions  and  usurpations,  though  they  lay  under  discou- 

•  Fonntainluai,  L  410.    26th  March,  1686. 
^  Baiinon,  H  AvriL    Fox  HSS.  i.  119. 
#BttiUoD,  Is  Anil,  1686.    Fox  MSS.  L  131. 
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ragements  hardly  to  be  named.  He  recommends  them  to  the  care 
of  parliament,  and  desires  that  they  may  have  Ihe  protection  of  the 
laws  and  the  same  security  with  other  subjects,  without  being  laid 
under  obligations  which  their  religion  will  not  admit  of.  ^  This 
love,"  he  says,  "  we  expect  ye  will  show  to  your  brethren,  as  you 
see  we  are  an  indulgent  father  to  you  all."* 

At  the  next  sitting  an  answer  to  the  letter  was  voted,  thanking 
the  King  for  his  endeavours  to  procure  a  free  trade  with  England, 
expressing  the  utmost  admiration  of  the  oficr  of  amnesty  to  such 
desperate  rebels  against  so  merciful  a  prince,  and  declaring,  **  as  to 
that  part  of  your  Majesty's  letter  which  relates  to  your  subjects  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  we  shall,  in  obedience  to  your  Ma- 
jesty's commands,  and  in  tenderness  to  their  persons,  take  the  same 
into  oar  serious  and  dutiful  consideration,  and  go  as  great  lengths 
therein  as  our  consciences  will  allow;"  concluding  with  these  words^ 
wtuch  were  the  more  significant  because  they  were  not  called  for 
by  any  correspondent  paragraph  in  the  King's  letter: — ^*<Not  doubt- 
ing that  your  Majesty  will  be  careful  to  secure  the  Protestant  reli- 
gion established  by  law."    Even  this  answer,  cold  and  guarded  as  it 
was,  did  not  pass  without  some  debate,  important  only  as  indicating 
the  temper  of  the  assembly.    The  words,  "subjects  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,"  were  objected  to,  "  as  not  to  be  given  by  parlia- 
ment to  individuals,  whom  the  law  treated  as  criminals,  and  to  a 
church  which  Protestants  could  not,  without  inconsistency,  regard 
as  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  Catholic."    Lord  Fountainhall  pro- 
posed as  an  amendment,  the  substitution  of  **  those  commonly  called 
Roman  Catholics."    The  Earl  of  Perth  called  this  nicknaming  the 
King,  and  proposed,  '<  those  subjects  your  Majesty  has  recommend- 
ed."   The  Archbishop  of  Glasgow  supported  the  original  answer, 
upon  condition  ofan  entry  in  the  Journals,  declaring  that  the  words 
were  used  only  out  of  courtesy  to  the  King,  as  a  repetition  of  the 
language  of  his  letter.     A  minority  of  56  in  a  house  of  182  voted 
against  the  original  words,  even  though  they  were  to  be  thus  ex- 
plaioed.f    Some  members  doubted  whether  they  could  sincerely 
profess  a  disposition  to  go  any  farther  lengths  in  favour  of  the  Ro- 
manists, they  being  conscientiously  convinced  that  all  the  laws  against 
the  members  of  that  communion  ought  to  continue  in  force.    The 
parliament  having  been  elected  under  the  administration  of  Clueens- 
berry,  the  episcopal  party  was  very  powerful  both  in  that  assembly 
and  in  the  committee  called  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  with  whom 
alone  a  bHl  could  originate.    The  Scottish  Catholics  were  an  incon- 
siderable body ;  and  the  Presbyterians,  though  comprehending  the 

•  Act  PsfL  Scot  viii.  58a 
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most  intelligeDty  moral,  and  religious  part  of  the  people,  so  far  from 
having  any  iufluence  in  the  legislature,  Trere  proscribed  as  criini- 
nals,  and  subject  to  a  more  cruel  and  sanguinary  persecution  from 
their  Protestant  brethren  than  either  of  these  communions  had  ever 
experienced  from  Catholic  rulers.*  Those  of  the  prelates  whose 
virtues  extended  so  far  as  to  prefer  the  interest  of  their  order  to 
their  own,  were  dissatisfied  even  with  the  very  limited  measure  of 
toleration  laid  before  the  Lords  of  the  Articles,  which  only  proposed 
to  exempt  Catholics  from  punishment  on  account  of  the  private  ex- 
ercise of  their  religious  worship-f  The  primate  was  alarmed  by  a 
hint  thrown  out  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  that  a  toleration  so  li- 
mited might  be  granted  to  dissenting  Protestants ;;[  nor,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  the  resistance  of  the  prelates  softened  by  the  lure  held 
out  by  the  King  in  his  first  instructions,  that  if  they  would  remove 
the  test  against  Catholics  they  should  be  indulged  in  the  persecution 
of  their  fellow  Protestants.  The  Lords  of  the  Articles  were  forced 
to  introduce  into  the  bill  two  clauses ;  one  declaring  their  determi- 
nation to  adhere  to  the  established  religion,  the  other  expressly  pro- 
viding, that  the  immunity  and  forbearance  shall  not  derogate  from 
the  laws  which  required  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  the  test  to  be 
taken  by  all  persons  in  offices  of  public  trusty  The  arguments  on 
both  sides  are  to  be  found  in  pamphlets  then  printed  at  Edinburgh ; 
those  for  the  Government  publicly  and  actively  circulated,  those  of 
the  opposite  party  disseminated  clandestinely.  ||  The  principal  part, 
as  in  all  such  controversies,  consists  in  personalities,  recriminations, 
charges  of  inconsistency,  and  addresses  to  prejudice,  which  scarcely 
any  ability  can  render  interesting  after  the  passions  from  which  they 
spring  have  subsided  and  are  forgotten.  It  happened,  also,  that 
temporary  circumstances  required  or  occasioned  the  best  arguments 
not  to  be  urged  by  the  disputants.  Considered  on  general  princi- 
ples, the  bill,  like  every  other  measure  of  toleration,  was  justly  lia- 
ble to  no  permanent  objection  but  its  incompleteness  and  partiality. 
But  no  Protestant  sect  was  then  so  tolerant  as  to  object  to  the  im- 
perfection of  the  relief  to  be  granted  to  Catholics ;  and  the  ruling 
party  in  the  parliament  were  neither  entitled  nor  disposed  to  com- 

*  Woodrow,  ii.  498:-— on  avowed  partisan,  but  a  most  sincere  and  honest  writer,  to 
whom  great  thanks  are  due  for  haying  preserved  that  collection  of  facts  and  docu- 
ments which  will  for  ever  render  it  impassible  to  extenuate  the  tymmy  exercised 
over  Scotland  from  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution. 

t  Woodrow,  ii.  594.  t  Fountainhall,  L  415. 

§  Woodrow,  ii.  App.  No.  cxvi. 

I  Woodrow,  ii,  App.  163—177,  who  ascribes  the  court  pamphlet  to  Sir  B.L'E8tzuige, 
in  which  he  is  followed  by  Mr.  Laing,  though,  in  the  answer^  that  pamphlet  is  said  to 
have  been  written  hj  a  deigyman  who  had  preached  before  the  pariiament.  L'Eatnnge 
was  then  in  Edinbuxgh,  probably  engagea  in  some  more  popubr  controversy.  The 
tnct  in  question  seems  more  likely  to  luive  been  written  by  Petecson,  Bishop  of  £din- 
buigfa. 
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pla\D,  that  the  Protestant  nonconrorinists,  ivhom  they  had  so  long 
persecuted,  were  not  to  be  comprehended  in  the  toleration.  The 
only  objection  which  could  reasonably  be  made  to  the  tolerant  prin- 
ciples, now  for  the  first  time  inculcated  by  the  advocates  of  the 
Court,  was,  that  they  were  not  proposed  with  good  faith,  and  were 
not  proposed  for  the  relief  of  the  Catholics,  but  for  the  subversion  of 
the  Protestant  church,  and  the  ultimate  establishment  of  popery, 
with  all  the  horrors  which  were  to  follow  in  its  train.  The  present 
eflects  of  the  bill  were  a  subject  of  more  urgent  consideration  than 
its  general  character.  It  was  more  necessary  to  ascertain  the  pur- 
pose which  it  was  intended  and  calculated  to  prontote  at  the  instant, 
than  to  examine  the  principles  on  which  such  a  measure,  in  other 
circumstances  and  in  all  common  times,  might  be  perfectly  wise  and 
just.  Even  then,  had  any  man  been  liberal  and  bold  enough  to  pro* 
pose  universal  and  perfect  liberty  of  worship,  the  adoption  of  such 
a  measure  would  probably  have  afforded  the  most  efiectunl  security 
against  the  designs  of  the  crown.  But  very  few  entertained  so  ge- 
nerous a  principle:  of  these,  some  might  doubt  the  wisdom  of  its  ap- 
plication in  that  hour  of  peril,  and  no  man  could  have  proposed  it 
with  any  hope  that  it  could  be  adopted  by  the  Majority  of  such  a 
parliament.  It  can  hardly  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  that  the  esta- 
taUished  clergy,  without  any  root  in  the  opinions  and  affections  of 
the  people,  on  whom  they  were  imposed  by  law,  and  against  whom 
they  were  maintained  by  persecution,  should  not,  in  the  midst  of 
conscious  weakness,  have  had  calmness  and  fortitude  enough  to  con- 
sider the  policy  of  concession,  but  trembling  for  their  unpopular  dig- 
nities and  invidious  revenues,  should  recoil  from  the  surrender  of 
the  most  distant  outpost  which  seemed  to  guard  them,  and  struggle 
with  all  their  might  to  keep  those  who  threatened  to  become  their 
most  formidable  rivals  under  the  brand,  at  least,  if  not  the  scourge 
of  penal  laws.  It  must  be  owned,  that  the  language  of  the  court 
writers  was  not  calculated  either  to  calm  the  apprehensions  of  the 
church,  or  to  satisfy  the  solicitude  of  the  friends  of  liberty.  These 
writers  told  the  parliament,  that  <<if  the  King  were  exasperated  by 
the  rejection  of  the  bill,  he  might,  without  the  violation  of  any  law, 
alone  remove  all  Protestant  officers  and  judges  from  the  government 
of  the  state,  and  all  Protestant  bishops  and  ministers  from  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  ;*'* — a  threat  the  more  alarming,  because  the 
dispensing  power  seemed  sufficient  to  carry  it  into  efiect  in  civil  of- 
fices, and  the  Scotch  act  of  supremacy ,t  passed  in  one  of  the  parox- 
ysms of  servility  which  were  frequent  in  the  first  years  of  the  resto- 
ration, appeared  to  aflbrd  the  means  of  fully  accomplishing  it  against 
the  church. 

•  Woodrow,  ii.  App.  166.  f  1669. 
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The  unexpected  obstinacy  of  the  Scottish  parliament  alarmed  and 
offended  the  court.  Their  answer  did  not  receive  the  usual  com- 
pliment'of  publication  in  the  Gazette.  Orders  were  sent  to  Edin- 
burgh to  remove  two  privy  counsellors;*  to  displace  Seton,  a  judge, 
and  to  deprive  the  Bishop  of  Dunkeld  of  a  pension,  for  their  conduct 
in  parliament.  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  himself,  the  most  eloquent 
and  accomplished  Scotchman  of  his  age,  was  for  the  same  reason 
dismissed  from  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate.  It  was  in  vain  that 
he  had  dishonoured  his  genius  by  being  for  ten  years  the  advocate 
of  tyranny  and  the  minister  of  persecution.  All  his  ignominious 
claims  were  cancelled  by  the  independence  of  one  day.  It  was 
hoped  that  such  examples  might  strike  terror,  t  Several  noblemen, 
who  held  commissions  in  the  army,  were  ordered  to  repair  to  their 
posts.  Some  members  were  threatened  with  the  avoidance  of  their 
elections.]:  A  prosecution  was  commenced  against  the  Bishop  of 
Ross,  and  the  proceedings  were  studiously  protracted,  to  weary  out 
the  poorer  part  of  those  ^ho  refused  to  comply  with  the  court.  The 
ministers  scrupled  at  no  expedient  for  seducing,  or  intimidating,  or 
harassing.  But  these  expedients  proved  ineffectual.  The  majority 
of  the  parliament  adhered  to  their  principles.  The  session  lingered 
for  about  a  month  in  the  midst  of  ordinary  or  unimportant  affairs.  § 
The  Bill  for  Toleration  was  not  brought  up  by  the  Lords  of  the  Ar- 
ticles. The  commissioners,  doubting  whether  it  would  be  carried, 
and  probably  instructed  by  the  court  that  it  would  neither  satisfy 
the  expectations  nor  promote  the  purposes  of  the  King,  in  the  mid- 
dle of  June  adjourned  the  parliament,  which  was  never  again  to  as- 
semble. It  was  no  wonder  that  the  King  should  have  been  painful- 
ly disappointed  by  the  failure  of  his  attempt;  for  after  the  conclusion 
of  the  session,  it  was  said  by  zealous  and  pious  Protestants,  that  no- 
thing less  than  a  special  interposition  of  Providence  could  have  in- 
fused into  such  an  assembly  a  steadfast  resolution  to  withstand  the 
court  II  The  royal  displeasure  was  manifested  by  measures  of  a 
very  violent  sort.     The  despotic  supremacy  of  the  King  over  the 

*  The  Earl  of  Glencaim  and  Sir  W.  Bruce. 

f  Fountainhall,  i .  414.— 17th  Hay,  1686.  t  Ibid.  419. 

§  Among  the  fiiyoloua  but  characteristic  transactions  of  this  session  was  the  Bore 
Brief,  or  authenticated  pedigree  granted  to  the  Marquis  de  Seignehu,  as  a  supposed 
descendant  of  the  ancient  nimily  of  Cuthbert  of  Castlehill,  in  luTemess-shire.  His 
lather,  the  great  Colbert,  who  appears  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  reputable  woollen- 
draper  of  Troyes,  bad  attempted  to  obtain  the  same  certificate  of  genealogy,  but  such 
was  the  pride  of  birth  at  that  time  in  Scodand,  that  his  attempts  were  yarn.  It  now 
fcquired  all  the  influence  of  the  court,  set  in  motion  by  the  solidtations  of  BariUon, 
to  obtain  it  for  Seignelai.  By  an  elaborate  display  of  aJl  the  collateral  relations  of  the 
Cuthberts,  the  Bore  Brief  connects  Seignelu  with  the  royal  fiunily,  and  with  all  the 
Bobility  and  g^tty  of  the  kingdom.    Act  Pari  Scot  viii.  611. 

I  Fountain,  i.  419.  I  fori>ear  to  transcribe  the  somewhat  pro&ne  comparison  to 
the  remark  of  an  Irish  soldier  on  the  Garter  being  bestowed  on  Ferersham  after  the 
battle  of  Sedgemoor,  to  the  success  of  which  he  had  so  little  contributed. 
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church  was  exercised  by  depriving  Bruce  of  his  bishoprick  of  Dun- 
keld,  for  his  parliamentary  conduct;*  a  severity  which,  not  long  af- 
ter, was  repeated  in  the  deprivation  of  Cairncross,  Archbishop  of 
Glasgow,  for  some  supposed  countenance  to  an  obnoxious  preacher, 
though  that  prelate  laboured  to  avert  it  hy  promises  of  support  to 
all  measures  favourable  to  the  King's  religion.t  A  few  days  after 
the  prorogation,  Queensberry  was  dismissed  from  all  his  offices,  and 
required  not  to  leave  Edinburgh  until  he  had  rendered  an  account 
of  his  administration  of  the  treasury. :(  Some  part  of  the  royal  dis- 
pleasure fell  upon  Sir  Greorge  Mackenzie,  the  Lord  Register,  lately 
created  Lord  Cromarty,  the  most  submissive  servant  of  every  go- 
vernment, for  having  flattered  the  King,  by  too  confident  assurances 
of  a  majority  as  obsequious  as  himself.  The  connexion  of  Roches- 
ter with  Queensberry  now  aggravated  the  offence  of  the  latter,  and 
prepared  the  way  for  the  downfal  of  the  former.  Murray,  the  com- 
missioner, promised  positive  proofs,  but  produced  at  last  only  such 
circumstances  as  were  sufficient  to  confirm  the  previous  jealousies  of 
James,  that  the  Scotch  opposition  were  in  secret  correspondence 
with  pensionary  Fagel,  and  even  with  the  Prince  of  Orange;§  Sir 
George  Mackenzie,  whose  unwonted  independtece  seems  to  have 
speedily  faltered,  was  refused  an  audience  of  the  King,  when  he 
visited  London  with  the  too  probable  purpose  of  making  his  peace. 
The  most  zealous  Protestants  being  soon  afterwards  removed  from 
the  privy  council,  and  the  principal  noblemen  of  the  Catholic  com- 
munion being  introduced  in  their  stead,  James  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  council,  informing  them  that  his  application  to  parliament  had 
not  arisen  from  any  doubt  of  his  own  power  to  stop  the  severities 
against  Catholics,  declaring  his  intention  to  allow  the  exercise  of  the 
Catholic  worship,  and  to  establish  a  chapel  for  that  purpose  in  his 
own  palace  of  Holyrood  House;  and  intimating  to  the  judges,  that 
they  were  to  receive  the  allegation  of  this  allowance  as  a  valid  de- 
fence, any  law  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding.  ||  The  warm  roy- 
alists, in  their  proposed  answer,  expressly  acknowledged  the  King's 
prerogative  to  be  a  legal  security.  But  the  council,  in  consequence 
of  an  objection  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  faintly  asserted  their  inde« 
pendence,  by  substituting  <^  sufficient"  instead  of  <Megal."ir 

The  determination  was  thus  avowed  of  pursuing  the  objects  of  the 
King's  policy  in  Scotland  by  the  exercise  of  prerogative,  at  least  uii« 

*  FoantBin.  L  416. 

t  Fountain,  i.  441.    Skinner,  ficcles.  Hist  u.  503. 

t  Foimtun.  i.  430. 

§Baril]oD,  20  Jone^  (1  JuUkt,)  1686.  13  July,  (38 Jaillet,)  1686.  ToxUSB.u 
137-— 139.  it  will  appear,  in  the  sequel,  that  these  mpicioiia  are  at  variance  witU 
probability,  and  unsupported  by  evidence. 

I  Woodiow,  ii.  598.    Letter,  2l8t  August,  1686. 

1  Fount  L  424.     16th  Sept  1686. 
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til  a  more  compliaat  parliament  could  be  obtained,  who  would  not 
only  remove  all  doubt  for  the  present,  but  protect  the  Catholics 
against  the  recall  of  the  dispensations  by  James's  successors.  The 
means  principally  relied  on  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  object 
was  the  power  now  assumed  by  the  King  to  stop  the  annual  elections 
in  bnrghsi  to  nominate  the  chief  magistrates^  and  through  them  to 
command  the  election  by  more  summary  proceedings,  than  those  of 
the  English  courts.*  The  choice  of  ministers  corresponded  with  the 
principles  of  administration.  The  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
a  few  months  later^f  completed  the  transfer  of  power  to  that  party 
who  professed  an  unbounded  devotion  to  the  principles  of  their  master 
in  the  government  both  of  Church  and  State.  The  measures  of  the 
Government  did  not  belie  their  professions.  Sums  of  money,  con- 
siderable when  compared  with  the  scanty  revenue  of  Scotland,  were 
employed  in  support  of  establishments  for  the  maintenance  and  pro- 
pagation of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  1400/.  a  year  were  granted, 
in  equal  portions,  to  the  Catholic  missionaries,  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries, 
to  the  mission  in  the  Highlands,  to  the  Chapel  Royal,  and  to  each  of 
the  Scotch  colleges  at  Paris,  Douay,  and  Rome.;];  A  separate  grant 
of  1200/.  was  soon  afterwards  made  to  Mr.  Innes,  Rector  of  the 
Scotch  College,  on  account  of  that  institution.  §  The  Duke  of 
Hamilton,  Keeper  of  the  Palace,  was  commanded  to  surrender  the 
Chancellor's  apartments  in  Holyrood  House  to  a  college  of  Jesuits.  || 
By  a  manifest  partiality,  two-thirds  of  the  allowance  made  by  Charles 
the  Second  to  indigent  royalists  were  directed  to  be  paid  to  Catholics; 
and  all  pensions  and  allowances  to  persons  of  that  religion  were  re- 
quired to  be  paid  in  the  first  place,  in  preference  to  all  other  pen- 
sions.^ Some  of  these  grants,  it  is  true,  if  they  had  been  made  by 
a  Uberal  sovereign  in  a  tolerant  age,  were  in  themselves  justifiable; 
but  neither  the  character  of  the  King,  nor  the  situation  of  the 
country,  nor  the  opinions  of  the  times,  left  any  reasonable  man  at 
liberty  then  to  doubt  their  purpose,  and  some  of  them  were  attended 
by  circumstances  which  would  be  remarkable  as  proofs  of  the  in- 
fatuated imprudence  of  the  King  and  his  counsellors,  if  they  were 
not  more  worthy  of  observation  as  symptoms  of  that  insolent  con- 
tempt with  which  they  trampled  on  the  provisions  of  law,  and  on 
the  strongest  feelings  of  the  people. 
The  government  of  Ireland,  as  well  as  that  of  England  and  Scot- 

•  Fount  i.  424. 

f  Fount  i.  449 — 451.  Letter  in  State  Paper  Office,  1st  March,  1687,  expressing 
the  King^s  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  Hamilton,  and  directing  the  name  of  his  sons- 
in-law,  Panmure  and  Dunmore,  to  be  struck  out  of  the  list  of  the  council. 

t  Warrants  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  19th  May,  1687. 

§  Ibid.  28th  June,  1687. 

M  Ibid.  15th  August,  1687. 

1 1bid.  7th  January,  1688. 
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land,  was,  at  the  accession  of  James,  allowed  to  remain  in  the  hands 
of  Protestant  tones.  The  Lord-lieutenancy  was,  indeed,  taken  from 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  far  advanced  in  years,  but  it  was  be- 
stowed on  a  nobleman  of  the  same  party,  Lord  Clarendon,  whose 
moderate  understanding  added  little  to  those  claims  on  high  office, 
which,  he  derived  from  his  birthi  connexions,  and  opinions.  But  the 
feeble  and  timid  Lord  Lieutenant  was  soon  held  in  check  by  Richard 
Talbot,^  then  created  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  a  Catholic  gentleman  of 
ancient  English  extraction,  who  joined  talents  and  spirit  to  violent 
passions,  bobterous  manners,  unbounded  indulgence  in  every  excess, 
and  a  furious  zeal  for  his  religious  party.  His  character  was  tainted 
by  that  disposition  to  falsehood  and  artifice,  which,  however  seem* 
ingly  inconsistent  with  violent  passions,  is  often  combined  with  them, 
and  he  possessed  more  of  the  beauty  and  bravery  than  of  the  wit  or 
eloquence  of  his  unhappy  nation.  He  was  first  introduced  to  Charles 
IL  and  his  brother  before  the  Restoration,  as  one  who  was  willing  to 
assassinate  Cromwell,  and  made  a  journey  into  England  with  that 
resolution.  He  soon  after  received  an  appointment  in  the  household 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  retained  the  favour  of  that  prince  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  the  year  1666,  he  was  imprisoned  for 
a  few  days  by  Charles  IL,  for  having  resolved  to  assassinate  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  with  whose  Irish  administration  he  was  dissatisfiedf  He 
did  Bot,  however,  even  by  the  last  of  these  criminal  projects,  forfeit 
the  patronage  of  either  of  the  royal  brothers,  and  at  the  accession  of 
James  held  a  high  place  among  that  prince's  personal  favourites. 
He  was  induced,  both  by  zeal  for  the  Catholic  party,  and  by  ani- 
mosity against  the  family  of  Hyde,  to  give  effectual  aid  to  Sunder- 
land in  the  overthrow  of  Rochester,  and  required  in  return  that  the 
conduct  of  Irish  affairs  should  be  left  to  him.:[  Sunderland  dreaded 
the  temper  of  Tyrconnel^  and  was  desirous  of  performing  his  part  of 
the  bargain  with  as  little  risk  as  possible  to  the  quiet  of  Ireland. 
Tyrconnel  at  first  contented  himself  with  the  rank  of  senior  General 

*  Hie  means  hj  which  Talbot  obtsdned  the  favour  of  James,  if  we  may  believe  the 
aocoimts  of  his  enemies,  were  somewhat  singular.  **  Clarendon's  daughter  had  been 
got  with  child  in  Flanders,  on  a  pretended  promise  of  marriage,  by  the  Duke  of  York, 
who  was  forced  by  the  King,  at  her  father's  importunity,  to  marry  her,  after  he  had 
resol^Bd  the  contrary,  and  got  her  reputation  blasted  by  Lord  Fitzharding  and  Colonel 
Talbot,  who  impudently  affirmed  that  they  had  received  the  last  favours  from  her." 
Sheridan's  Reflections,  &c^  MSS.  in  Stuart  Papen,  p.  53.  «  5th  July,  1694.  Sir  £. 
Hailey  told  us,  that  when  the  Duke  of  York  resolved  on  putting  away  his  first  wife, 
particularly  on  discovery  of  her  commerce  with  ,  sh^  by  her  father's  advice 

turned  Roman  Catholic,  and  thereby  secured  herself  from  reproach,  and  that  the  nre- 
tence  of  her  father's  opposition  to  it  was  only  to  act  a  part,  and  secure  himself  from 
bbme."  MSS.  in  the  handwriting  of  Lord  Treasurer  Oxford,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Dake  of  Portland.  The  latter  of  uieae  passages  must  refer  to  the  time  of  the  marriage, 
fnxn  the  concluding  part  of  it  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  both  the  rcporten 
woe  die  enemies  of  Clarendon^  and  Sheridan  the  bitter  enemy  of  Tyrconnel. 

t  Clarendon's  Life,  continuation,  362. 

%  Sheridan's  Historical  Account,  MSS.,  79  P.     Stuart  Papen, 
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OflScer  OD  the  Irish  staff,  and  he  returned  to  Dublin  in  June,  1686, 
as  the  avowed  favourite  of  the  King,  with  powers  to  new-model  the 
army;  and  his  arrival  was  preceded  by  reports  of  extensive  changes 
in  the  government  of  the  kingdom.*  The  state,  the  church,  the  ad- 
ministration, and  the  property  of  that  unhappy  island,  were  bound 
together  by  such  unnatural  ties,  and  placed  on  such  weak  founda- 
tions, that  every  rumour  of  alteration  in  one  of  them  spread  the 
deepest  alarm  for  the  safety  of  the  whole.  From  the  colonization 
of  a  small  part  of  the  eastern  coast  under  Henry  II.,  till  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  an  unceasing  and  cruel  warfare  was 
waged  by  the  English  governors  against  the  princes  and  chiefs  of  the 
Irish  tribes,  with  little  other  effect  than  that  of  preventing  the  pro- 
gress of  civilization  of  the  Irish,  of  replunging  many  of  the  English 
into  barbarism,  and  of  generating  that  deadly  animosity  between  the 
natives  and  the  invaders,  under  the  names  of  Irishry  and  Englisbry, 
which,  assuming  various  forms,  and  exasperated  by  a  fatal  succession 
of  causes,  has  continued  even  to  our  days  the  source  of  innumerable 
woes.  During  that  dreadful  period  of  four  hundred  years,  the  laws 
of  the  English  colony  did  not  punish  the  murder  of  a  man  of  hish 
blood  as  a  crimcf  Even  so  late  as  the  year  1547,  the  Colooial  As- 
sembly, called  a  parliament,  confirmed  the  insolent  laws  which  pro- 
hibited the  English  of  the  pale  from  marrying  persons  of  Irish  blood.| 
Religious  hostility  inflamed  the  hatred  of  these  mortal  foes.  The 
Irish,  attached  to  their  ancient  opinions  as  well  as  usages,  and  little 
addicted  to  doubt  or  inquiry,  rejected  the  Reformation  of  religion  of- 
fered to  them  by  their  enemies.  The  Protestant  worship  became 
soon  to  be  considered  by  them  as  the  odious  badge  of  conquest  and 
oppression.^  The  ancient  religion  was  endeared  by  persecution,  and 
by  its  association  with  the  name,  the  language,  and  the  manners  of 
their  country.  The  island  had  long  been  represented  as  a  fief  of  the 
see  of  Rome;  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  even  laity,  had  no  unchangea- 
ble friend  but  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  their  chief  hope  of  deliver- 
ance from  a  hostile  yoke  was  long  confined  to  Spain,  the  leader  of 
the  Catholic  party  in  the  European  commonwealth.    The  old  enmity 

'    •  Clarendon's  Letters  i.  passim, 

•}■  Sir  J.  Davis's  Discoverie,  8cc. ,  102—112.  Edit  1747.  "  They  were  so  fer  out 
of  the  protection  of  the  laws  tliat  it  was  often  adjudg^  no  felony  to  kill  a  mere  Irish- 
man in  time  of  peace,"— except  he  were  of  the  five  privilege  tribes  of  the  CNcils 
of  Ulster,  the  O'Malaghlins  of  Meath,  the  O'Connors  of  Connaught,  the  O'Briens  of 
Thomon^  and  the  Mac-Murroughs  of  Leinster;  to  whom  are  to  bo  added  the  Ostmen 
of  the  city  of  Waterford.     See  also  Leland,  Hist  of  Ireland,  book  i.  c.  3. 

t  Ir.  Stat  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  13.  "  The  English,"  says  Sir  W.  Petty,  "  before  Hcniy 
VH's.  time  lived  in  Ireland  as  the  Europeans  do  in  America."    Pol.  Anat  112. 

§  That  the  hostility  of  reli^on  was,  however,  a  secondary  prejudice  superinduced 
on  hostility  between  nations,  appears  very  clearly  from  the  laws  of  Catholic  sovereigns 
against  the  Irish,  even  after  the  Refonnation,  particulariy  the  Irish  statute  of  3  &  4 
PhiL  &  Mar.  c.  2,  against  the  O'Mores,  and  O'Dempaies,  and  O'Coonora,  "and  otheis 
ofthdriahiy." 
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of  irishry  and  £iiglishrj  thus  appeared  with  redoubled  force  uuder 
the  new  names  of  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The  necessity  of  self- 
defence  compelled  Elizabeth  to  attempt  the  complete  reduction  of 
Ireland,  which,  since  she  had  assumed  her  station  at  the  head  of 
Protestants,  became  the  only  vulnerable  part  of  her  dominions,  and  a 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  her  n^ost  formidable  enemies.  But  few  of 
the  benefits  which  sometimes  atone  for  conquest  were  felt  by  Ireland. 
Neither  the  success  with  which  Elizabeth  broke  the  barbaric  power 
of  the  Irish  chieftains,  nor  the  real  benevolence  and  seemiog  policy  of 
introdacing  industrious  colonies  under  her  successor,  counterbalanced 
the  dreadful  evil  which  was  then  for  the  first  time  added  to  her  he« 
reditary  sufferings.  The  extensive  forfeiture  of  the  lands  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Irish,  and  the  grant  of  these  lands  to  Protestant  natives  of 
Great  Britain,  became  a  new  source  of  hatred  between  these  irrecon- 
cilable factions.  Forty  years  of  quiet,  however,  followed,  in  which 
a  parliament  of  all  districts,  and  of  both  religions,  was  assembled. 
The  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Strafibrd  bore  the  stamp  of  the 
political  vices  which  tarnished  his  genius,  and  which  often  prevailed 
over  those  generous  afiections  of  which  he  was  not  incapable  towards 
those  who  neither  rivalled  nor  resisted  him.  The  state  of  Ireland 
abounded  with  temptations  to  a  man  of  daring  and  haughty  spirit, 
intent  to  tame  a  turbulent  people  and  impatient  of  the  slow  discipline 
of  law  and  justice^  to  adopt  those  violent  and  summary  measures  of 
whicb  his  nature  prompted  him  too  easily  to  believe  the  necessity.* 
When  his  vigorous  arm  was  withdrawn,  the  Irish  were  once  more 
excited  to  revolt  by  the  memory  of  the  provocations  which  they  had 
received  from  him  and  from  his  predecessors,  by  the  feebleness  of  the 
government  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  confusion  and  distraction  which 
announced  the  approach  of  civil  war  in  great  Britain.  This  insur- 
rection, which  broke  out  in  1641,  and  of  which  the  atrocities  appear 
to  have  been  extravagantly  exaggeratedt  by  the  writers  of  the  vic- 
torious party,  was  only  finally  subdued  by  the  genius  of  Cromwell,, 
who,  urged  by  the  general  antipathy  against  the  Irish,;]:  and  the  pe* 
culiar  animosity  of  his  own  followers  towards  Catholics,  exercised 
more  than  once  in  his  Irish  campaigns  the  most  odious  rights  or 
practices  of  war,,  and  departed  in  his  treatment  of  that  constantly 

*  Carte's  Onnond,  and  the  Confessions  of  Clarendon,  together  with  the  Evidence 
on  the  trial  of  Stiaffofd. 

t  Evidence  of  this  exaggeration  is  to  be  found  in  Carte  and  Leland,  in  the  "  Political 
Anatomy  of  Ireland,"  by  Sir  W.  Petty,  to  say  nothing  of  Curry's  "Civil  Wan^"  which, 
though  the  woik  of  an  Iiish  Catholic,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  every  his- 
torical inquirer.  Sir  W.  Petty  limits  the  number  of  Protestants  kiUed  throughout  the 
i^nd,  in  the  first  year  of  the  war,  to  37,000.  The  massacres  were  confined  to  Ulster» 
and  in  that  province  were  imputed  only  to  the  detachment  of  insurgents  under  Sip 
Ph«£m0^eale. 

t  Even  Milton  calls  the  Irish  Catholics,  or,  in  other  words,  the  Irish  nation,  "  Con- 
flcdoata  et  baibani  cdlavies." 
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unhappy  country  from  that  clemency  which  usually  distingui^ied  hun 
above  most  men  who  have  obtained  the  supreme  power  by  violence. 
The  confiscations  w^hich  followed  his  victories,  added  to  the  forfeitures 
under  Elizabeth  and  James,  transferred  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
land  of  the  kingdom  to  British  adventurers.*  "  Not  only  all  the  Irish 
nation  (with  very  few  exceptions)  were  found  guilty  of  the  rebellion, 
and  forfeited  all  their  estates,  but  all  the  English  Catholics  of  Ireland 
were  declared  to  be  under  the  same  guilt,  "t  The  ancient  pro- 
prietors conceived  sanguine  hopes,  that  confiscations  by  usurpers 
would  not  be  ratified  by  the  restored  government.  But  their  agents 
were  inexperienced,  indiscreet,  and  sometimes  mercenary.  Their 
opponents^  who  were  in  possession  of  power  and  property,  chose  the 
Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  secured  the  needy  and  rapacious  cour- 
tiers of  Charles  II.  by  lai^e  bribes.J  The  court  became  a  mart  at 
which  much  of  the  property  of  Ireland  was  sold  to  the  highest  bidder : 
the  inevitable  result  of  measures  not  governed  by  rules  of  law,  loaded 
with  exceptions  and  conditions,  where  the  artful  useof  a  single  word 
might  afiect  the  possession  of  considerable  fortunes,  and  where  so 
many  minute  particulars  relating  to  unknown  and  uninteresting  sub- 
jects were  necessarily  introduced,  that  none  but  parties  deeply  con- 
cerned had  the  patience  to  examine  them. 

Charles  was  desirous  of  an  arrangement  which  should  give  him 
the  largest  means  of  quieting,  by  profuse  grants,  the  importunity  of 
his  favourites.  He  began  to  speak  of  the  necessity  of  strengthening 
the  English  interest  in  Ireland,  and  he  represented  the  settlement 
rather  as  a  matter  of  policy  than  of  justice.  The  usual  and  legiti- 
mate policy  of  statesmen  and  lawgivers  is,  doubtless^  to  favour  eve- 
ry measure  which  quiets  present  possession,  and  to  discourage  all 
retrospective  inquisition  into  the  tenure  of  property.  But  the  Irish 
government  professed  to  adopt  a  principle  of  compromise,  and  the 
general  object  of  the  statute  called  the  Act  of  Settlement,  was  to 
secure  the  land  in  the  hands  of  its  possessors,  on  condition  of  their 
making  a  certain  compensation  to  those  classes  of  expelled  proprie- 
tors who  were  considered  as  innocent  of  the  rebellion.  Those, 
however,  were  declared  not  to  be  innocent  who  had  accepted  the 
terms  of  peace  granted  by  the  King  in  1648,  who  had  paid  contri- 
butions to  support  the  insurgent  administration,  or  who  enjoyed  any 
real  or  personal  property  in  the  districts  occupied  by  the  rebel 
army.  The  first  of  these  conditions  wats  singularly  unjust;  the  two 
latter  must  have  comprehended  many  who  were  entirely  innocent, 
and  all  of  them  were  inconsistent  with  those  principles  of  compro- 

•  Petty's  PoL  Anat  1-— 3.    London,  1691. 
t  life  of  Clarendon,  ii.  115.     8th  edit.  Oxford,  1759. 

t  Carte's  Onnond,  ii.  395,  &c  Talbot,  afterwards  Earl  of  Tyrconnel«  returned  to 
Ireland  with  18,000/. 
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I  and  provision  for  the  interest  of  all  on  which  the  act  was  pnv 
fessedly  founded.     Ormond,  however,  restored  to  his  own  great 
estates^  and  gratified  by  a  grant  of  30,000/.  from  the  Irish  Commons^ 
acquiesced  in  this  measure,  and  it  was  not  opposed  by  his  friend 
Cbrendon;   circumstances  which  naturally,  though,  perhaps,  not 
justly,  have  rendered  the  memory  of  these  celebrated  men  odious 
to  the  Irish  Catholics.    During  the  whole  reign  of  Charles  II.  they 
strutted  to  obtain  a  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.    But  Time 
opposed  bis  mighty  power  to  their  labours.      Every  new  year 
strengthened  the  rights  of  the  possessors,  and  furnished  additional 
objections  against  the  claims  of  the  old  owners.    It  is  far  ec^sier  to- 
do  mischief  than  to  repair  it;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  malignant 
properties  of  extensive  confiscation  that  it  is  commonly  irreparable. 
The  land  is  shortly  sold  to  honest  purchasers;  it  is  inherited  by  in* 
nocent  children;  it  becomes  the  security  of  creditors;  its  safety  be- 
comes interwoven,  by  the  complicated  transactions  of  life,  with  all 
the  interests  of  the  community.    One  act  of  injustice  is  not  atoned 
for  by  the  commission  of  another  against  parties  who  may  be  equal- 
ly unoflfending.     In  such  cases  the  most  specious  plans  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  conflicting  claims  either  lead  to  endless  delay,  attended  by 
the  entire  suspension  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  disputed  property^ 
if  not  by  a  final  extinction  of  its  value,  or  to  precipitate  injustice,, 
arising  from  caprice,  from  favour,  from  enmity,  or  from  venality. 
The  resumption  of  forfeited  property,  and  the  restoration  of  it  t» 
the  beirs  of  the  ancient  owners,  may  be  attended  with  all  the  mis- 
chievous consequences  of  the  original  confiscation ;  by  the  distur- 
bance of  habits,  and  by  the  disappointment  of  expectations,  and  by 
an  abatement  of  that  reliance  on  the  inviolability  of  legal  possession,, 
which  is  the  mainspring  of  industry,  and  the  chief  source  of  comforts 
The  arrival  of  Tyrconnel  revived  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics. 
They  were,  at  that  time,  estimated  to  amount  to  800,000  souls;  the 
English  Episcopalians^  the  English  nonconformists,  and  the  Scotch 
Presbyterians,  each  to  100,000.*    There  was  an  army  of  9000 
men,  which  in  the  sequel  of  this  reign  was  raised  to  8000,  and  the 
net  revenue  afibrded  a  yearly  average  of  300,000/.f    fiefore  the 
civil  war  of  1041,  the  disproportion  of  numbers  of  Catholics  to  Pro- 
testants wa»  much  greater,  and  by  the    consequences  of  thai 

*  Petty's  Political  Anatomy,  8.  As^Sir  WiUiam  Petty  exaggerates  die  population 
«f  England,  which  he  rates  at  six  milliens,  considefably  more  than  its  amount  in  1700 
CPopiDation  Ret.  1821,  Introduct,)  it  is  probable  he  may  have  overrated  that  of  Ire- 
land; but  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  mistake  in  the  proportions. 

f  Supposing  the  taxes  then  paid  by  England  and  Wales  to  have  been  about  three 
■iuions,  each  inhabitant  contributed  ten  shillings,  while  each  Irishman  paid  some- 
what more  thank  five. 
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event,  the  balance  of  property  was  entirely  reversed.*  "  In  playii^ 
of  this  game  or  match"  (the  war  of  L641)  ''upon  so  great  odds, 
the  English,"  says  Sir  William  Petty,  <<  won,  and  have  a  gamester's 
right;  at  least  to  their  estates."!  On  the  arrival  of  Tyrconnel,  too, 
were  redoubled  the  fears  of  the  Protestants  for  possessions  .always 
invidious,  and  now,  as  it  seemed,  about  to  be  precarious.  The  at- 
tempt to  give  both  parties  a  sort  of  representation  in  the  govern- 
ment,  and  to  balance  the  Protestant  Lord  Lieutenant  by  a  Catholic 
commander  of  the  army,  unsettled  the  minds  of  the  two  communions. 
The  Protestants,  though  they  saw  that  the  rising  ascendant,  of  Tyr- 
connel would  speedily  become  irresistible,  were  betrayed  into  occa- 
sional indiscretion  by  the  declarations  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant;  and 
the  Catholics,  aware  of  their  growing  force,  were  only  exasperated 
by  Oarendon*s  faint  and  fearful  show  of  zeal  for  the  established 
laws.  The  contemptuous  disregard,  or  rather  indecent  insolence 
manifested  by  Tyrconnel  in  his  conversations  with  Lord  Clarendon, 
hetrayed  a  consciousness  of  the  superiority  of  a  royal  favourite  over 
a  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  was  to  execute  a  system  to  which  he  was  dis- 
inclined,and  to  remain  in  office  a  little  longer  only  as  a  pageant  of  state. 
He  indulged  all  his  habitual  indecencies  and  excesses;  he  gave  the  loose 
to  every  passion,  and  threw  offe  very  restraint  of  good  manners  in  these 
conversations.  It  is  difficult  to  represent  them  in  a  manner  compatible 
with  the  decorumof  history.  Yet  they  are  too  characteristic  to  be 
passed  over.;{;  **  Yon  must  know,  my  lord,"  said  Tyrconnel, "  that 
the  King  is  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  resolved  to  employ  his  subjects 
of  that  religion,  and  that  he  will  not  keep  one  man  in  his  service 
who  ever  served  under  the  usurpers.  The  sheriffi  you  have  made 
are  generally  rc^es  and  old  Cromwellians.  There  has  not  been  an 
honest  man  sheriff  in  Ireland  these  twenty  years."  Such  language, 
intermingled  with  oaths,  and  uttered  in  the  boisterous  tone  of  a 
braggart  youth,  somewhat  intoxicated,  in  a  military  guard-bouse, 
are  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  Tyrconnel  delivered  his  opi- 
nions to  his  superior  on  the  gravest  afiairs  of  state.  It  was  no  won- 
der that  Clarendon  told  his  brother  Rochester,  ^'  If  this  Lord  con- 
tinue in  the  temper  he  is  in,  he  will  gain  here  the  reputation  of  a 
madman ;  for  his  treatment  of  people  is  scarce  to  be  described."^ 
The  more  moderate  of  his  own  communion,  comprehending  almost 
all  laymen  of  education  or  fortune,  he  reviled  as  trimmers.  He 
divided  the  Catholics,  and  embroiled  the  Eing'a  affairs  still  far- 
ther by  a  violent  prejudice  against  the  native  Irish|  whom  he  con- 

•  Pctty's  PoL  Anat  24.  f  ^^^^ 

*  Diuy  of  Henry,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  5th  to  14th  June,  1686.    Letters,  1 377,  &c. 
§  Id.  308. 
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temptaously  called  the  O's  and  Macs.''  To  the  letter  of  the  Eing'a 
public  declarations,  or  even  positive  instructions  to  the  Lord  Lieu-^ 
tenant,  he  paid  very  little  regard.  He  was  sent  by  James  <<  to  do 
the  rough  work"  of  remodelling  the  army  and  the  corporations. 
With  respect  to  the  army,  the  King  professed  only  to  admit  all  his 
subjects  on  an  equal  footing,  without  regard  to  religion.  But  T3rr* 
coimePs  language,  and,  when  he  had  the  power,  his  measures,  led 
to  the  formation  of  a  Catholic  army.f  The  Lord  Lieutenant  rea« 
sonably  understood  the  royal  intentions  to  be  no  more  than  that  the 
Catholic  religion  should  be  no  bar  to  the  admission  of  persons  other- 
wise qualified  into  corporations.  Tyrconnel  disregarded  such  dis- 
tinctions, and  declared,  with  one  of  his  usual  oaths,  <<  I  do  not  know 
what  to  say  to  that;  I  would  have  all  the  Catholics  in."];  Three 
uneiEcepttonable  judges  of  the  Protestant  persuasion  were,  by  the 
King's  command,  removed  from  the  bench  to  make  way  for  three 
Catholics,  Daly,  Rice,  and  Nugent;  also,  it  ought  to  be  added,  of 
unobjectionable  character  and  competent  learning  in  their  profes- 
sion.§  Officious  sycophants  hastened  to  prosecute  those  incautious 
Protestants  who,  in  the  late  times  of  zeal  against  popery,  had  spoken 
with  freedom  against  the  succession  of  the  Duke  of  York,  though 
it  is  due  to  justice  to  remark,  that  the  Catholic  counsel,  judges,  and 
juries,  discouraged  these  vexatious  prosecutions,  and  prevented  them 
from  producing  any  very  grievous  effects.  The  King  had,  in  the 
beginning,  solemnly  declared  his  determination  to  adhere  to  the  Act 
of  Settlement;  but  Tyrconnel,  with  his  usual  imprecations,  said  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  <<  These  Acts  of  Settlement,  and  this  new  in- 
terest, are things.''!)     The  coarseness  and  insolence  of 

Tyrconnel  could  not  fail  to  offend  the  Lord  Lieutenant  But  it  is 
apparent,  from  his  own  description,  that  he  was  still  more  fright- 
ened  than  provoked,  and,  perhaps,  more  decorous  language  would 
not  have  so  suddenly  and  completely  subdued  the  little  spirit  of  the 
demure  Lord.  Certain  it  is  that  these  scenes  of  violence  were  im- 
mediately followed  by  the  most  profuse  professions  of  his  readiness 
to  do  whatever  the  King  required,  without  any  reservation  even  of 
the  interest  of  the  Established  Church.  These  professions  were 
not  merely  formularies  of  that  ignoble  obsequiousness  which  de- 
grades the  inferior  too  much  to  exalt  the  superior.  They  were  ex- 
plicit and  precise  declarations  relating  to  the  particulars  of  the  naost 

•  Shefidan  IfSS. 

t  Sheridan  MSS.  It  shoukl  be  ^served,  that  the  paasa£^  relating  to  Ireland  in 
the  Life  of  James  IL,  voL  iL  pp.  59 — 63,  were  not  written  by  the  King,  and  do  not 
erenprafeastobe  founded  on  the  authority  of  hia  MSS.  They  are  merely  a  atifte- 
ment  made  by  Mr.  Dicconson,  the  compiler  of  that  woric. 

i  Clar.  20th  July,  1686,  and  Slat  July,  1686.  §  Clar.  19th  June,  1686. 

I  Clar.  8th  Jane,  1686. 
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oiom^nlotts  measures  theo  in  agitation.  In  speaking  of  the  lefor- 
ination  of  the  army  he  repeated  his  assurance  to  Sunderland^  ^  that 
the  King  may  have  every  thing  done  here  which  he  has  a  mind  to, 
and  it  is  more  easy  to  do  things  quietly  than  in  a  storm/'*  He  de- 
scended to  declare  even  to  Tyrconnel  himself,  that  <^  it  was  not  ma- 
terial how  many  Roman  Catholics  were  in  the  army,  if  the  King 
would  have  it  so;  for  whatever  his  Majesty  would  have  should  be 
made  easy  as  far  as  lay  in  me.''f 

In  the  mean  time,  Clarendon  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Queen  by  his  supposed  civilities  to  Lady  Dorchester  during  her  re- 
sidence in  Ireland.;];  The  King  was  also  displeased  at  the  disposi- 
tion which  he  imputed  to  the  Lord  Lieutenent  rather  to  traverse 
than  to  forward  the  designs  of  Tyrconnel  in  favour  of  the  Catholics.^ 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  submissive  viceroy  attempted  to  disarm  these 
resentments  by.  abject  declarations  of  deep  regret  and  unbounded 
devotedne8s.||  The  daily  decline  of  the  credit  of  Rochester  deprived 
bis  brother  of  his  best  support;  and  Tyrconnel,  who  returned  to 
court  in  August,  1686,  found  it  easy  to  efiect  a  change  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland.  But  he  found  more  difficulty  in  obtaining  that  im- 
portant government  for  himself.  Sunderland  tried  every  means 
but  the  resignation  of  his  own  office  to  avert  so  impolitic  an  ap- 
pointment. He  urged  the  declaration  of  the  King,  on  the  removal 
of  Ormond,  that  he  would  not  bestow  the  lieutenancy  on  a  native 
Irishman*  He  represented  the  danger  of  alarming  all  Protestants, 
by  appointing  to  that  office  an  acknowledged  enemy  of  the  Act  of 
Settlement,  and  exciting  the  apprehensions  of  all  Englishmen,  by 
intrusting  Ireland  to  a  man  so  devoted  to  the  service  of  Louis  XIV. 
He  offered  to  oaa^ke  Tyrconnel  a  Major  General  on  the  Eoglish 
staff,  with  a  pension  of  50002.  a-year,  and  with,  as  absolute  though 
secret  authority  in  the  affairs  of  Ireland  as  Lauderdale  had  pos- 
sessed in  those  of  Scotland.  He  promised  that  after  ihe  abrogation 
of  the  penal  laws  in  England,  Tyrconnel,  if  he  pleased,  might  be  ap- 
pointed Lord  Lieutenant  in  the  room  of  Lord  Powis,  who  was  des- 
tined for  the  present  to  succeed  Clarendon.  Tyrconnel  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  these  proposals^  and  threatened  to  make  disclosures  to 
the  King  and  Queen  which  might  overthrow  the  policy  and  power 
of  Sunderland.  That  nobleman,  when  he  was  led  by  his  contest 
with  Rochester  to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, had  formed  a  more  particular  connexion  with  Jermynand  Tal- 
bot, as  the  King's  favourites,  and  as  the  enemies  of  the  family  of 
Hyde*    Tyrconnel  now  threatened  to  disclose  the  terms  and  objects 

•Clar.  20th  July,  1686.  +  Id,  30th  July,  1686. 

t  Id.  §  Id.  6Ui  October,  1686. 

I  Clar.  to  the  Kingf,  6t]i  October;  to  Lord  Rochester,  23d  October,  1686. 
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of  thftt  league,  the  real  purpose  of  renooviiig  Lady  Dorchetter,  and 
the  deckurHiioD  of  Sunderland^  when  this  alliance  was  formed,  that 
the  King  could  only  be  governed  by  a  woman  or  a  priest,  and  that 
they  must  therefore  combine  the  influence  of  the  Queen  with  that 
of  Father  Petre. 

Sunderland  appears  to  have  made  some  resistance  after  this  for- 
nidable  threat;  and  Tyrconnel  proposed  that  the  young  Dij^e  of  Ber- 
wick should  marry  his  daughter,  and  be  created  Lord  Lieutenant, 
while  Tyrconnel  himself  should  enjoy  the  power  under  the  more  mo- 
dest title  of  Lord  Deputy.*  A  council,  consisting  of  Sunderland,  Tyr- 
connel, and  the  Catholic  ministers,  was  held  on  the  afiairs  of  Ireland 
in  the  naonth  of  October.  The  members  who  gave  their  opinions 
befiM*e  Tyrconnel  maintabed  the  necessity  of  conforming  to  the  Act 
of  Settlement;  but  Tyrconnel  exclaimed  against  them  for  advising 
the  King  to  an  act  of  injustice  ruinous  to  the  interests  of  religion. 
The  conscience  of  James  was  alarmed,  and  be  appointed  the  next 
day  to  hear  the  reasons  of  state  which  Sunderland  had  to  urge  on 
the  opposite  nde.  Tyrconnel  renewed  his  vehement  invectives 
against  the  iniquity  and  impiety  of  the  counsels  which  he  opposed; 
and  Sunderland,  who  began  as  be  often  did  with  useful  advice,  end- 
ed, as  usual)  with  a  hesitating  and  ambiguous  submission  to  his  mas- 
ter's pleasure,!  trusting  to  accident  and  his  own  address  to  prevent 
or  mitigate  the  execution  of  violent  measures.  These  proceedings 
decided  the  contest  for  office;  and  Tyrconnel  received  the  sword  of 
state  as  Lord  Deputy  on  the  12th  February,  1687. 

The  Kill's  professions  of  equality  and  impartiality  in  the  distri- 
bntion  <^  office  between  the  two  adverse  communions  were  speedUy 
tnd  totally  disregarded.  The  Lord  Deputy  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  privy  council,  the  Lord  Chancellor  with  three-fourths  of  the 
judges,  all  the  King's  counsel  but  one,  almost  all  the  sheriffi,  and  a 
majority  of  corporators  and  justices,  were,  in  less  than  a  year,  Ca- 
thofics;  numbers  so  disproportioned  to  the  relative  property,  educa- 
tion, and  ability  for  business,  to  be  found  in  the  two  religions,  that 
evea  if  the  appointments  had  not  been  tainted  with  the  inexpiable 
blame  of  defiance  to  the  laws,  they  must  still  have  been  regarded  by 
the  Piotestants  with  the  utmost  apprehension,  as  indications  of  si- 
nister designs.  Fitten,  the  Chancellor,  was  promoted  from  the  King's 
Bench  prison,  where  he  had  been  long  a  prisoner  for  debt;  and  he 
was  charged,  though  probably  without  reason,  by  his  opponents, 
with  forgery,  said  to  have  been  committed  in  a  long  suit  with  Lord 

*  London  Gazette,  3235.  AH  these  particuhn  are  to  be  fband  in  Sheridan's  MSS. 
Sheridan  accompanied  Tyrconnel,  as  secretaiy,  to  Ireland.  It  ia  but  justice  to  add 
tbat,  in  a  few  months,  they  became  violent  enemies. 

t  liona.  I^Adda,  MS8.  Cones.  15th  Norember,  168r. 
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Macclesfield.  His  real  faults  were  ignorance  and  subserviency. 
Neither  of  these  vices  could  be  imputed  to  Sir  Richard  Nagle,  the 
Catholic  Attorney  General,  who  seems  chai^eable  only  with  the  in- 
evitable  fault  of  being  actuated  by  a  dangerous  zeal  for  his  own  suf- 
fering party.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Catholic  judges  actuallj 
abused  their  power.  We  have  already  seen  that,  instead  of  seeking 
to  retaliate  for  the  murders  of  the  popish  plot,  they  discountenanced 
prosecutions  against  their  adversaries  with  a  moderation  and  for- 
bearance very  rarely  to  be  discovered  in  the  policy  of  parties  in  the 
first  nu)ments  of  victory  over  long  oppression.  It  is  true  that  these 
Catholic  judges  gave  judgment  against  the  charters  of  towns*  But 
in  these  judgments  they  only  followed  the  example  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  their  Protestant  brethren  in  England.*  The  evils  of  insecu- 
rity and  alarm  were  those  which  were  chiefly  experienced  hy  the 
Irish  Protestants.  These  mischiefs,  very  great  in  themselves,  de- 
pended so  much  on  the  character,  temper,  and  manner  of  the  Lord 
Deputy,  on  the  triumphant  or  sometimes  threatening  conversation 
of  their  Catholic  neighbours,  on  the  recollection  of  bloody  civil  wars^ 
and  on  the  painful  consciousness  which  haunts  the  possessors  of 
recently  confiscated  property,  that  it  may  be  thought  unreasonable 
'  to  require  any  other  or  more  positive  proof  of  their  prevalence. 
Some  visible  fruits  of  the  alarm  are  pointed  out.  The  Protestants, 
who  were  the  wealthiest  traders  as  well  as  the  most  ingenious  arti- 
sans of  the  kingdom,  began  to  emigrate.  The  revenue  is  said  to 
have  declined.  The  greater  part  of  the  Protestant  officers  of  the 
army,  alarmed  by  (he  removal  of  their  brethren,  sold  their  commis- 
sions for  inadequate  prices,  and  obtained  military  appointments  in 
Holland,  then  the  home  of  the  exiled  and  the  refuge  of  the  op- 
pressed, f  But  that  which  Tyrconnel  most  pursued,  and  the  Pro- 
testants most  dreaded,  was  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  The 
new  proprietors  were  not,  indeed,  aware  bow  much  cause  there 
was  for  their  alarms.  Tyrconnel  boasted  that  he  had  secured  the 
support  of  the  Queen  by  the  present  of  a  pearl  necklace  worth 
10,000/.,  which  Prince  Rupert  had  bequeathed  to  his  mistress.  In 
all  extensive  transfers  of  property  not  governed  by  rules  of  law, 
where  both  parties  to  a  corrupt  transaction  have  a  great  interest 

*  Our  accounts  of  Tjnconnel's  Irish  administration  before  the  Revolution  are  pecu- 
liarly imperfect  and  suspicious.  King,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  whose 
«  state  of  the  Protestants"  has  been  usuaiUy  quoted  as  authority,  was  the  roost  zealous 
of  Irish  Protestants,  and  his  mg^nious  antagonist,  Lesly,  was  the  most  inflexible  of 
Jacobites.  Though  both  were  men  of  great  abiTities,  their  attention  was  so  much  oc- 
cupied in  personalities  and  in  the  discussion  of  controverted  opinions,  that  they  have 
done  little  to  elucidate  matters  of  fact.  Clarendon  and  Sheridan's  MSS.  agree  so  ex- 
acUy  in  thdr  picture  of  Tyrconnel,  and  have  such  an  wr  of  truth  in  their  accounts  of 
him,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  refuse  them  credit,  though  they  were  both  his  enenues. 

t  "  The  Eari  of  Donegal,"  says  Sheridan,  "  sold  for  600  guineas  a  troop  of  horac 
vhich,  two  years  befbre,  cost  hun  1800  guineas,"    Sheridan  MSS. 
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in  comseaknenty  and  where  there  can  seldom  be  any  effective  re- 
sponsibility either  judicial  or  moral,  the  suspicion  of  bribery  must 
be  incurred,  and  the  temptation  itself  must  often  prevail.     Tyrcon- 
nel  asted  Sheridan,  his  secretary,  whether  he  did  not  think  the  Irish 
would  give  50,000/.  for  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Settlement  <<  Cer- 
tainly,"  said  Sheridan,  <<  since  the  new  interest  paid  three  times 
that  sum  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond  for  passing  it.''     Tyrconnel  then 
authorized  Sheridan  to  offer  to  Lord  Sunderland  50,000i.  in  money, 
or  5000/.  a-year  in  land  for  the  repeal.     Sunderland  preferred  the 
50,000/. ;  but  with  what  seriousness  of  purpose  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, for  the  repeal  was  not  adopted,  and  the  money  was  never 
paid;*  and  Sunderland  seems  to  have  continued  to  thwart  and  tra- 
verse a  measure  which  he  did  not  dare  openly  to  resist     The  ab- 
solute abrogation  of  laws  under  which  so  much  property  was  held 
seemed  to  be  beset  with  such  difficulty,  that  in  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  Tyrconnel,  on  his  visit  to  England,  proposed  a  more 
modified  measure,  which  aimed  only  at  affording  a  partial  relief  to 
the  ancient  proprietors.     In  the  temper  which  then  prevailed,  a 
partial  measure  produced  almost  as  much  alarm  as  one  more  compre- 
hensive, and  was  thought  to  be  intended  to  pave  the  way  for  total 
resumption.     The  danger  consisted  in  inquiry;  the  object  of  appre- 
hension was  any  proceeding  which  brought  this  species  of  legal  pos- 
session into  question.     The  proprietors  dreaded  the  approach  of 
diacusaon  to  their  invidious  and  originally  iniquitous  titles.     It 
would  be  bard  to  expect  that  James  should  abstain  from  relieving 
his  friends,  lest  he  might  disturb  the  secure  enjoyment  of  his  ene- 
mies.    Motives  of  policy,  however,  and  some  apprehensions  of  too 
sudden  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  Protestants  in  Great  Britain,  re- 
tarded the  final  adoption  of  this  measure.     It  could  only  be  carried 
into  effect  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland;  and  it  was  not  thought  wise 
to  call  a  parliament  till  every  part  of  the  internal  policy  of  the 
kingdom  which  could  in6uence  the  elections  of  that  assembly  should 
be  completed.      Probably,  however,  the  delay  principally  arose 
from  daring  projects  of  separation  and  independence,  which  were 
entertained  by  Tyrconnel,  and  of  which  a  short  statement  (in  its 
most  important  parts  hitherto  unknown  to  the  public)  will  conclude 
the  account  of  his  administration. 

In  the  year  1666,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  Dutch  war,  Louis 
XIV.  made  preparations  for  invading  Ireland  with  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  under  the  Due  de  Beaufort,  assured  by  the  Irish  ecclesiastics 
that  he  would  be  joined  by  the  Catholics,  then  more  than  usually 
incensed  by  the  confirmation  of  the  Act  of  Settlement,  and  by  the 

t  Sheridan  HSS. 
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English  stalutefl  against  the  importation  of  Uie  produce  of  Ireland. 
To  this  plot,  which  was  discovered  by  the  Queen-mother  at  Paris, 
and  by  her  disclosed  to  Charles  II.,  it  is  not  probable  that  so  actife 
a  leader  as  Tyrconnel  could  have  been  a  stranger.*  We  are  m- 
formed  by  his  secretary,!  that,  during  his  visits  to  England  in  1686, 
he  made  no  scruple  to  avow  projects  of  the  like  nature,  when,  after 
some  remarks  on  the  King's  declining  age,  and  on  the  improbabi* 
lity  that  the  Queen's  children,  if  ever  she  had  any,  should  live  be- 
yond infancy,  he  declared,  that  the  Irish  would  be  fools  or  madmen 
if  they  submitted  to  be  governed  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  by 
Hyde's  grand-daughters;  that  they  ought  rather  to  take  that  oppor- 
tunity of  resolving  no  longer  to  be  the  slaves  of  England,  but  to  set 
up  a  king  of  their  own  under  the  protection  of  France,  which  be 
was  sure  would  be  readily  granted,  and  he  added  that  nothing  could 
be  more  advantageous  to  Ireland  or  ruinous  to  England.  His  reli- 
ance on  French  support  was  probably  founded  on  the  general  policy 
of  Louis  XIV.;  on  his  conduct  towards  Ireland  in  1666,  and,  per- 
haps, on  information  from  Catholic  ecclesiastics  in  France:  but  be 
was  not  long  content  with  these  grounds  of  assurance.  During  bis 
residence  in  England  in  the  autumn  of  1667,  he  had  recourse  to  de- 
cisive and  audacious  measures  for  ascertaining  how  far  he  might 
rely  on  foreign  aid  in  the  execution  of  his  ambitious  schemes.  A 
friend  of  his  at  court  (whose  name  is  concealed,  but  who  probably 
was  either  Henry  Jermyn  or  Father  Petre,)  applied  on  his  behalf 
to  M.  Bonrepaux,  a  confidential  agent  then  employed  by  the  court 
of  Versailles  in  London,  on  a  special  mission,;];  expressing  his  de- 
sire, in  case  of  the  death  of  James  II.,  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
Ireland  from  falling  under  the  domination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  to  place  that  country  under  the  protection  of  the  most  Christiaa 
King.  Tyrconnel  expressed  his  desire  that  Bonrepaux  should  go 
to  Chester  for  the  sake  of  a  full  discussion  of  this  important  proposi- 
tion. But  that  wary  minister  declined  a  step  which  would  have 
amounted  to  the  opening  of  a  negotiation,  until  he  had  authority 
from  his  government.  He  promised  to  keep  the  secret,  especially 
from  Barillon,  who  it  was  feared  would  betray  it  to  Sunderland, 

*  There  are  obscure  intimations  of  this  intended  invaaon  in  Carte's  OnnoDd,  ii* 
328.  The  resolutions  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland  concerning  it  are  to  be  found  in  the 
Gazette,  25th— 28th  December,  1665.  Louis  XIV.  himself,  tells  us,  that  he  had  a 
correspondence  with  those  whom  he  calls  the  remains  of  Cromwell  in  England,  and 
*'  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  who,  always  discontented  with  their  condition,  seem  ever 
ready  to  join  any  enterprise  which  may  render  it  more  supportable."  Oeuvres  de 
Louis  XIV.,  ii.  203.  Sheridan's  MS.  contains  more  particulars.  It  is  supported  by 
the  printed  authorities  as  fiir  as  they  go;  and  being  written  at  St.  Germains,  piob&hly 
differed  little  in  matters  of  fact  from  the  receiyed  statements  of  the  Jacobite  exiles. 

f  Sheridan  MSS. 

#  Bonrepaux  a  Seignelai,  4th  September^  1687.    Fox  MSS*  li.  Supplement. 
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then  wrowedly  distrusted  by  the  Lord  Deputy.     The  minister,  ia 
commanicating  this  proposition  to  his  court,  adds,  that  he  very  cer- 
tainly koew  the  King  of  England's  intention  to  be  to  deprive  his 
presumptive  heir  of  Ireland,  to  make  that  country  an  asylum  for  all 
his  Catholic  subjects,  and  to  complete  his  measures  on  that  subject 
in  the  course  of  five  years;  a  time  which  Tyrconnel  thought  much 
too  long,  and  earnestly  besought  the  King  to  abridge.    Bonrepaax 
also  observes,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  certainly  apprehended  such 
de»gns;  and  James  told  the  nuncio  that  one  of  the  objects  of  the  ez* 
traordinary  mission  of  Dykveldt  was  the  afiair  of  Ireland,  happily 
begun  by  Tyrconnel,*  as  the  same  prelate  was  afterwards  informed 
by  Sanderland,  that  Dykveldt  expressed  a  fear  of  general  designs 
against  the  succession  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.t    Bon* 
repaax  was  speedily  instructed  to  inform  Tyrconnel,  that  if  on  the 
death  of  James  he  coald  maintain  himself  in  Ireland,  he  might  rely 
on  effeetaal  aid  from  Louis  to  preserve  the  Catholic  religion,  and  to 
separate  that  country  from  England,  when  under  the  dominion  of 
a  Protestant  sovereign.^:    Tyrconnel  is  said  to  have  agreed,  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  his  own  master  to  put  four  Irish  sea  ports, 
Kiasal^  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  either  Galway  or  Coleraine, 
into  the  hands  of  France.§    The  remaining  particulars  of  this  bold 
and  hazardous  negotiation  were  reserved  by  Bonrepaux  till  his  re- 
turn to  Paris;  but  he  closes  his  last  despatch  with  the  singular  inti* 
mation  that  several  Scotch  lords  had  sounded  him  on  the  succour 
they  might  expect  from  France,  on  the  death  of  James,  to  exclude 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  from  the  throne  of  Scotland:  ob- 
jects so  iar  beyond  the  usual  aim  of  ambition,  and  means  so  much 
at  variance  with  prudence  as  well  as  duty,  could  hardly  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  any  mind  whose  native  violence  had  not  been 
inflamed  by  an  educaUon  in  the  school  of  conspiracy  and  insurrec- 
tion; nor  even  to  such,  but  in  a  country  which,  from  the  division 
of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  impolicy  of  its  administration,  had  con- 
Btintly  stood  on  the  brink  of  the  most  violent  revolutions;  where 
qniet  seldom  subsisted  long  but  as  the  bitter  fruit  of  terrible  exam- 
ples of  eruelty  and  rapine^  and  where  the  majority  of  the  people 
easily  listened  to  offers  of  foreign  aid  against  a  government  which 
they  considered  as  the  most  hostile  of  foreigners. 


•  Lettere  de  Mono.  IVAdda,  7th  Febbndo^  1687. 
t  Sdgnebi  &  B<niiep«iz»  29th  Sq>teinber,  1687, 
§8henduillSS. 


fid.  20th  Jiine^  1687. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


RUPTURE  WITH  THS  PROTEETTANT  TORIB&— INCREASED  DECISION  OP  THE  KI1I61I 
DEBI(3N8. — ^ENCROACHMENTB  ON  THE  CHURCH  E8TABLiaigiBN*F. — CHABTEE- 
H0UBE.-OXF0RD  UNIVEBSITT  COLLEGE—CHRIST  CHURCH.~EXETER  COLLBGE, 
CAMBRIDGE.-lf  AGDALEN  COLLEGE,  OXON.-DECLARATION  OF  LDBEBTY  OF  CON- 
SCIENCE.— SIMILAR  ATTEMPTS  OF  CHARLBS^^-FROCLAMATION  AT  EDINBURGE- 
RESISTANCE  OF  THE  CHURCH. 


In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1687,  the  rupture  of  James  with  the 
powerful  party  who  were  ready  to  sacrifice  all  but  the  church  to  his 
pleasure,  appeared  to  be  irreparable.  He  had  apparently  destined 
Scotland  to  set  the  example  of  unbounded  submission,  under  the 
forms  of  the  constitution;  and  he  undoubtedly  hoped  that  the  revo- 
lution in  Ireland  would  supply  him  with  the  means  of  securing  the 
obedience  of  his  English  subjects  by  intimidation  or  force.  The 
failure  of  his  project  in  the  most  Protestant  part  of  his  dominions, 
and  its  alarming  success  in  the  most  Catholic,  alike  tended  to  widen 
the  breach  between  parties  in  England.  The  Tories  were  more 
alienated  from  the  crown  by  the  example  of  their  friends  in  Scot- 
land, as  well  as  by  their  dread  of  the  Irish.  An  unreserved  com- 
pliance with  the  King's  designs  became  notoriously  the  condition 
by  which  office  was  to  be  obtained  or  preserved;  and, except  a  very 
few  instances  of  personal  friendship,  the  public  profession  of  the 
Catholic  faith  was  required  as  the  only  security  for  that  compliance. 
The  royal  confidence  and  the  direction  of  public  affairs  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Protestant  Tories,  in  spite  of  their  services  and  suf- 
fering?  during  half  a  century,  into  the  hands  of  a  faction,  who,  as 
their  title  to  power  was  zeal  for  the  advancement  of  popery,  must 
be  called  papists,  though  some  of  them  professed  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion, and  though  their  maxims  of  policy,  both  in  church  and  state, 
were  dreaded  and  resisted  by  the  most  considerable  of  the  English 
Catholics. 

It  is  hard  to  determine,  perhaps  it  might  have  been  impossible 
for  James  himself  to  say,  how  far  his  designs  for  the  advancement 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  extended  at  the  period  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  throne.  It  is  agreeable  to  the  nature  of  such  projects 
that  he  should  not,  at  first,  dare  to  avow  to  himself  any  intention 


beyond  that  of  obtaining  relief  for  bis  religion,  and  placing  it  in  a 
condition  of  safety  and  honour;  but  it  is  altogether  improbable  that 
he  had  even  then  steadily  fixed  on  a  secure  toleration  as  the  utmost 
limit  of  his  endeavours.    His  schemes  were  probably  vague  and 
fluetoating,  assuming  a  greater  distinctness  with  respect  to  the  re- 
moval of  grievous  penalties  and  disabilities,  but  always  ready  to 
seek  as  much  advantage  for  his  church  as  the  progress  of  circum- 
stances should  render  attainable:  sometimes  drawn  back  to  toleration 
by  pmdcmce  pr  fear,  on  other  occasions  impelled  to  more  daring 
counsels  by  the  pride  of  success,  or  by  anger  at  resistance.     In  this 
state  of  fluctuation  it  is  not  altogether  irreconcilable  with  the  irre- 
gularities of  human  nature  that  he  might  have  sometimes  yielded  a 
&int  and  transient  assent  to  those  principles  of  religious  liberty 
which  be  professed  in  his  public  acts,  though  even  this  superficial 
sincerity  is  hard  to  be  reconciled  with  his  share  in  the  secret  treaty 
of  1670;  with  his  administration  of  Scotland,  where  he  carried  his 
passion  for  intolerance  so  far  as  to  be  the  leader  of  one  sect  of  he- 
retics in  the  bloody  persecution  of  another;  and  with  his  language 
to  Barillon,  to  whom  at  the  very  moment  of  his  professed  toleration, 
he  declared  his  approbation  of  the  cruelties  of  Louis  XIV.  against 
bis  own  Protestant  subjects.*    It  would  be  extravagant  to  expect 
that  the  liberal  maxims  which  adorned  his  public  declarations  had 
taken  such  a  hold  on  his  mind  as  should  withhold  him  from  endea- 
vouring to  establish  his  own  religion  as  soon  as  his  sangukie  zeal 
should  lead  him  to  think  it  practicable,  or  that  he  should  not  in  pro- 
cess of  time  go  on  to  guard  it  by  that  code  of  disabilities  and  penal- 
ties which  was  then  enforced  by  every  state  in  Europe  except  Hol- 
land, and  deemed  an  indispensable  security  for  their  religion  by 
every  Christian  community,  except  the  obnoxious  sects  of  the  So- 
cinians.   Independents,  Anabaptists,  and  Quakers.     Whether  he 
meditated  a  violent  change  of  the  established  religion  from  the  be- 
ginning, or  only  entered  on  a  course  of  measures  which  must  ter- 
minate in  its  subversion,  is  rather  a  philosophical  than  a  political 
question.     In  both  cases  apprehension  and  resistance  were  alike 
reasonable;  and  in  neither  could  an  appeal  to  arms  be  warranted 
until  every  other  means  of  self-defence  had  proved  manifestly  hope- 
less. 

Whatever  opinions  may  be  formed  of  his  intentions  at  an  earlier 
period,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  year  1687  his  resolution  was  taken; 

•  « J'ai  St  au  Roi  que  V.  If.  n'avoit  plus  au  coeiir  que  de  voir  pro^erer  lea  aoina 
quil  prends  id  pour  y  etablir  la  rdigion  Cathofique.  S.  M.  B.  me  dit  en  me  quit- 
tint;  *  Vous  voyez  que  je  n'ometa  rien  de  ce  qui  eat  en  mon  pouToir.  J'eapere  que 
kBoiyotzenialtre  m'aidera,  et  que  noiM /erorn  de  concert  dea  grandea  choaea  pour 
brefigioiL"'    BariUon*  j^  Hay,  1687.    1  Fox.  MSS.  183. 
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though  BtiH,  no  doubt,  infiuenced  by  the  misghrings  and  ikietafttiona 
incident  to  vast  and  perilous  projects,  especially  when  they  are  en- 
tertained by  those  whose  character  is  not  so  daring  as  their  designs. 
All  the  measures  of  his  internal  government^  during  the  eighteen 
months  which  ensued,  were  directed  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Esto* 
blished  Church,  an  object  which  was  to  be  attained  by  assuming  a 
power  above  law,  and  could  only  be  preserved  by  a  force  sufficient 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  repugnance  of  the  nation.    An  absolute  mo- 
narohy,  if  not  the  first  instrument  of  his  purpose,  must  have  been  the 
last  result  of  that  series  of  victories  over  the  people  whteh  the  success 
of  his  design  required.  Such,  indeed,  were  his  conscientious  opinions 
of  the  constitution,  that  he  thought  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  inconsis- 
tent with  it;  and  so  strong  was  his  conviction  of  the  neeessity  of  mi* 
litary  force  to  his  designs  at  that  time,  that  in  his  dying  advice  to 
his  son,  written  long  afterwards,  in  secrecy  and  solitude,  after  a  re- 
view of  his  own  government,  his  injunction  to  the  Prince  is,  <<  Keep 
up  a  considerable  body  of  Catholie  troops,  without  which  you  can- 
not be  safe.'^*    The  liberty  of  the  people,  and  even  the  civil  con- 
stitution, were  as  much  the  objects  of  hostility  as  the  religion  of  the 
great  majority,  and  their  best  security  against  ultimate  persecutioo. 
The  measures  of  the  King's  domestic  policy,  indeed,  consisted 
rather  in  encroachments  on  the  church  than  in  measures  of  relief  to 
the  Catholics.     He,  in  May,  1686,  granted  dispensations  to  the  cu- 
rate of  Putney,  a  convert  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  enabling  him  to 
hold  his  benefices,  and  relieving  him  from  the  performance  of  all 
the  acts  inconhistent  with  his  new  religion,  which  a  long  series  of 
statutes  had  required  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England  to  per- 
form.!   By  following  this  precedent,  the  King  might  have  silently 
transferred  to  ecclesiastics  of  his  own  communion  many  benefices 
in  every  diocess  of  which  the  Bishop  had  not  the  courage  to  resist 
the  dispensing  power.     The  converted  incumbents  would  preserve 
their  livings  under  the  protection  of  that  prerogative,  and  Catholic 
priests  might  be  presented  to  benefices  without  any  new  ordination; 
for  the  Church  of  England,  although  she  treats  the  ministers  of  any 
other  Protestant  communion  as  being  only  in  pretended  holy  or- 
ders, recognises  the  ordination  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  which  she 

*  life  of  James  n.,  ii.  621. 

t  Dispeoaatioii  to  Edwaid  Sclater,  rector  of  Eaher  and  curate  of  Putn^,  dja* 
pensing  with  axteen  acts  of  pariiament,  from  21  Hen.  VIIL  to  17  Charles  IL,  3d 
May,  1686.— Gutch,  Collectanea  Cuxjon,  i.  290,  and  Reresby,  333.  Lysons's  Envi- 
rpDS  of  LondoDy  L  410.  Sdater  publicly  recanted  the  Romish  religion  on  the  5th  of 
Hay,  1689,  a  pretiy  rapid  retreat  Account  of  E.  Sclater's  return  to  the  Church  of 
^Gni^land,  by  Dr.  Horoeck.  London,1689.  It  is  remarkable  that  SancroYl  so  ftr  ex- 
ercised his  aichiepiacopal  juiisdictioQ  as  to  authorize  Sclater's  adnussion  to  the  Pro- 
tedant  communion  on  condition  of  public  recantation,  at  which  Burnet  preached:  yet 
the  pious  Homeck  owns  that  the  juncture  of  time  tempted  lum  to  anule. 
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sometimes  ealLi  idolatrous,  in  order  to  maiDtaiiiy  even  through  ido 
ktroas  predecessors,  that  unbroken  connexion  with  the  aposdes 
which  she  deems  essential  to  the  power  of  conferring  the  sacerdotal 
character.     This  obscure  encroachment,  howeyer,  escaped  general 
observation.    The  first  attack  on  the  laws  to  which  resistance  was 
made  was  a  royal  recommendation  of  Andrew  Popham,  a  Catholic, 
to  the  Governors  of  the  Charter  House,  (a  hospital  school,  founded 
by  a  merchant  of  London,  named  Sutton,  on  the  site  of  a  Carthusian 
monastery,)  to  be  received  by  him  as  a  pensioner  on  their  opulent 
establishment,  without  taking  the  oatiis  required  both  by  the  gene- 
ral laws  and  by  a  statute*  passed  for  the  government  of  Uiat  founda- 
tion.t     Among  the  governors  were  persons  of  the  highest  distinc- 
tion ID  church  and  state.     The  Chancellor,  at  their  first  meeting, 
intimated  tiie  necessity  of  immediate  compliance  with  the  King's' 
mandate.     Thomas  Bennet,  Master  of  the  Charter  House,  a  man 
justly  celebrated  for  genius,  eloquence,  and  learning,  had  the  cou- 
rage to  maintain  the  authority  of  the  laws  against  an  opponent  so 
formidable.     He  was  supported  by  the  aged  Duke  of  Ormond,  and 
Jeflreys's  motion  was  negatived.     A  second  letter  to  the  same  efiect ' 
was  addressed  to  the  Governors,  which  they  persevered  in  resisting; 
assigning  their  reasons  in  a  letterj:  to  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state, 
which  was  subscribed  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop 
of  London,  Ormond,  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Danby.     This  cou- 
rageous resistance  by  a  single  clergyman,  countenanced  by  such 
weighty  names,  induced  the  court  to  pause  till  experiments  were 
tried  in  other  places,  where  politiciana  so  important  could  not  di- 
rectly interfere.     The  attack  on  the  Charter  House  was  suspended 
and  never  afterwards  resumed.     To  Bennet,  who  thus  threw  him- 
self alone  into  the  breach,  much  of  the  merit  of  the  stand  which  fol- 
lowed justly  belongs:  he  was  requited  like  other  public  benefactors; 
his  friends  forgot  the  service,  and  his  enemies  were  excited  by  the 
remembrance  of  it  to  defeat  his  promotion,  on  the  pretext  of  his 
free  exercise  of  reason  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures,  which 
the  established  clergy  zealously  maintained  in  vindication  of  their 
own  separation  from  the  Roman  Church,  but  treated  with  little  ten- 
derness in  those  who  dissented  from  their  own  creed. 

Measures  of  a  bolder  nature  were  resorted  to  on  a  more  conspi- 
cuous stage.  The  two  great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge, 
the  most  opulent  and  splendid  literary  institutions  Europe,  were 
from  their  foundation  under  the  government  of  the  clergy,  the  only 

*  Chuies  I.  (Pnvafte  Act) 

1 90di  December,  1686.    Rektion  of  the  Proceedings  at  the  Charter  Hbuse,  p.  3. 
London,  1689»  ibfio.    Carte's  Oimond.  U.  246. 
^  25th  Jane,  168r. 
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body  of  men  who  then  possessed  sufficient  learning  to  condact  edu- 
cation. Their  constitution  was  not  much  altered  at  the  Reforma- 
tion: the  same  reverence  which  spared  their  monastic  regulations 
happily  preserved  their  rich  endowmeiits  from  rapine;  and  though 
many  of  their  members  suffered  at  the  close  of  ttie  civil  war  from 
their  adherence  to  the  vanquished  party,  the  corporate  property 
was  undisturbed,  and  their  studies  flourished  both  under  the  Com- 
monwealth and  the  Protectorate.  Their  fame  as  seats  of  learning, 
their  station  as  the  ecclesiastical  capitals  of  the  kingdom,  and  their 
ascendant  over  the  susceptible  minds  of  all  youth  of  family  and  for- 
tune, now  rendered  them  the  chief  scene  of  the  decisive  contest  be- 
tween James  and  the  established  church.  Obadiah  Walker,  Master 
of  University  College  in  Oxford,  a  man  of  no  small  note  for  ability 
and  learning,  and  long  a  concealed  Catholic,  now  obtained  for  him- 
self, and  two  of  his  fellows,  a  dispensation  from  all  those  acts  of 
participation  in  the  Protestant  worship  which  the  laws  since  the 
Reformation  required  from  them,*  together  with  a  license  for  tiie 
publication  of  books  of  Catholic  theology.  He  established  a  print- 
ing press,  and  a  Catholic  chapel  in  his  college,  which  was  henceforth 
regarded  as  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Catholics.  Both 
these  exertions  of  the  prerogative  had  preceded  tlie  determination 
of  the  judges,  which  was  supposed  by  the  King  to  establish  its  le- 
gality. Animated  by  that  determination,  he  (contrary  to  the  ad- 
vice of  Sunderland,  who  thought  it  safer  to  choose  a  well  affected 
Protestant,)  proceeded  to  appoint  one  Massey,  a  Catholic,  who  ap- 
pears to  have  been  a  layman,  to  the  high  station  of  Dean  of  Christ 
Church  at  Oxford,  by  which  he  became  a  dignitary  of  the  Church 
of  England,  as  well  as  the  ruler  of  the  greatest  college  in  the  univer- 
sity. A  dispensation  and  pardon  had  been  granted  to  him  on  the 
lj6th  of  December,  1686,  dispensing  with  the  numerous  statutes 
which  stood  in  the  way  of  his  promotion,  one  of  which  was  the  act 
of  uniformity,  the  only  foundation  of  the  legal  establishmentt  of  the 
church.  His  refusal  of  the  oath  of  supremacy  was  recorded;  but 
be  was,  notwithstanding,  installed  in  the  deanery  without  resistance 
or  even  remonstrance,  by  Aldrich,  the  sub-dean,  an  eminent  divine 
of  the  high  church  party,  who,  on  the  part  of  the  College,  accepted 
the  dispensation  as  a  substitute  for  the  oaths  required  by  law.  Mas- 
sey appears  to  have  attended  the  chapter  officially  on  several  occa- 
sions, and  to  have  presided  at  the  election  of  a  Bishop  of  Oxford, 
near  two  years  afterwards. 

*  In  May,  1686.  Gutch's  CoUect  Curios,  i.  287.  Wood's  Athens  Ozon.  i?.  438, 
ed.  1820.     Dod's  Church  History,  iiL  454. 

t  Letters  of  Hemy  Earl  of  Clarendon,  ii.  27&  Gutch's  CoU.  Cur.  iL  394.  The 
dispensation  to  Massey  contained  an  ostentatious  enumeration  of  the  laws  which  it  sets 
at  defiance. 
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Thus  did  that  celebrated  society,  overawed  by  power,  or  Btill  mis- 
led by  their  extravagant  principle  of  unlimited  obedience^  or,  per^ 
hapsy  not  yet  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  King's  designs,  recognise 
the  legality  q£  his  usurped  power  by  the  surrender  of  an  academical 
office  of  ecclesiastical  dignity  into  hands  which  the  laws  had  dis- 
abled from  ^holding  it  '  It  was  no  wonder,  that  the  unprecedented 
vacancy  of  Uie^archbisboprick  of  York  for  two  yean  and  a  half  was 
generally  imputed  to  the  King's  intending  it  for  Father  Petre;  a  sup- 
position countenanced  by  his  frequent  application  to  Rome  to  obtain  . 
a  bishoprick  and  a  cardinal's  hat  for  that  Jesuit;*  /or  if  he  had  been 
a  Catholic  bishop,  and  if  the  chapter  of  York  were  as  submissive  as 
that  of  Christ  Church,  the  royal  dispensation  would  have  seated  him 
on  the  archiepiscopal  throne.  The  Jesuits  were  bound  by  a  vowf 
not  to  accept  bishoprics  unless  compelled  by  a  precept  from  the 
Pope^  so  that  his  interference  was  necessary  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
English  church  to  Petre. 

An  attempt  was  made  on  specious  grounds  to  take  possession  of 
another  college  at  Oxford,  by  a  suit  before  the  ecclesiastical  com> 
missloners,  in  which  private  individuals  were  the  apparent  parties 
The  noble  family  of  Petre  (of  whom  Father  Edward  Petre  was 
one,)  in  January,  1687,  claimed  the  right  of  nomination  to  seven 
fellowships  in  Exeter  College;  which  had  been  founded  there  by 
Sir  W.  Petre,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  acknowledged  on 
the  part  of  the  college,  that  Sir  William  and  his  son  had  exercised 
that  power,  though  the  latter,  as  they  contended,  had  nominated  only 
by  sufierance.  The  Bishop  of  Exeter,  the  visiter  of  the  college,  had, 
in  the  reign  of  James  L,  pronounced  an  opinion  against  the  founder's 
descendants,  and  a  judgment  had  been  obtained  against  them  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  about  the  same  time.  Under  the  sanction  of 
these  authorities,  the  college  had  for  seventy  years  nominated  to 
these  fellowships  without  disturbance  from  the  family,  of  Petre* 
Allibone,  the  Catholic  lawyer,  contended,  that  this  long  usage,  which 
would  oOierwise  have  been  conclusive,  deserved  little  consideration 
in  aperiod  of  such  iniquity  towards  Catholics  that  they  were  deterred 
from  asserting  their  civil  rights.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert  ob- 
served that  the  question  turned  upon  the  agreement  between  Sir 
William  Petre  and  Exeter  College,  under  which  that  body  received 
the  fellows  on  his  foundation.  Jeffreys,  perhaps,  fearful  of  vio- 
lent measures  at  so  early  a  stage,  and  taking  advantage  of  the  non- 
appearance of  the  crown  as  an  ostensible  party,  declared  his  con- 

•  Dod's  Ch.  ffist  iiL  5tl.    D'Adda's  MSS.  Coiresp.  1687. 

t  Imposed  by  Ignatiiu,  at  the  sunpestion  of  Claude  Le  Hy,  an  original  member  of 
the  Older,  who  wished  to  avoid  a  bishoprick,  probably  from  humility,  but  the  regula- 
tioD  afterwaids  prevented  the  Jesuits  mm  looking  for  advancement  any  where  but  to 
Borne. 
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eurreoce  with  the  Chief  Justice,  and  the  court  determined  that  the 
euit  was  a  civil  case^  dependent  on  the  interpretation  of  a  contncti 
and,  therefore,  not  within  their  jurisdiction  as  commissioners  of  ec- 
clesiastical causes.  Sprat  afterwards  took  some  merit  to  himself  for 
haying  contributed  to  save  Exeter  College  from  the  hands  of  the 
enemy.  But  the  concurvence  of  the  Chancellor  and  Chief  Justice, 
and  the  technical  ground  of  the  determination,  render  the  vigour  and 
value  of  his  resistance  very  doubtful.* 

The  honour  of  opposing  the  illegal  power  of  the  crown  devolyed 
on  Cambridge,  second  to  Oxford  in  rank  and  magnificence,  but  then 
more  distinguished  by  zeal  for  liberty:  a  distinction  probably  origi- 
nating  from  the  long  residence  of  Charles  L  at  OxCM-d,  and  from  the 
prevalence  of  the  parliamentary  party  at  the  same  period,  in  the 
country  around  Cambridge.  The  experiment  was  made  there  on 
the  whole  university,  but  it  was  of  a  cautious  and  timid  nature,  and 
related  to  a  case  important  in  nothing  but  the  principle  which  it 
would  have  established.  Early  in  February,  1687,  the  King  recom- 
mended Alban  Francis,  a  Benedictine  monk  (said  to  have  been  a 
missionary  employed  to  convert  the  young  scholars  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  on  whom  an  academical  honour  could  hardly  have  been  con- 
ferred without  some  appearance  of  countenancing  his  mission,)  to  be 
admitted  a  master  of  arts;  which  was  a  common  act  of  kingly  au- 
thority; and  granted  him  a  dispensation  from  the  oaths  appointed  by 
law  to  be  taken  on  such  an  admission,  t  Peachell,  the  vice-chancellor, 
declared,  that  he  could  not  tell  what  to  do;  to  decUoe  his  Majesty's 
letter  or  his  laws.  Men  of  more  wisdom  and  courage  persuaded 
him  to  choose  the  better  part  He  refused  the  degree  without  the 
legal  condition,  t  On  the  complaint  of  Francis  he  was  summoned  be- 
fore the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  to  answer  for  his  disobedience. 
He  was  vigorously  supported  by  the  university,  who  appointed  de- 
puties to  attend  him  to  the  bar  of  the  hostile  tribunal,  and  after  se- 
veral hearings  he  was  deprived  of  his  vice-chancellorship,  and  sus- 
pended from  his  office  of  master  of  Magdalen  College.  Among  the 
deputies  at  the  bar,  and  probably  undistinguished  from  the  rest  by 
the  ignorant  and  arrogant  Chancellor,  who  looked  down  upon  them 
all  with  the  like  scorn,  stood  Isaac  Newton,  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  university,  then  employed  in  the  publication  of  a  work  whidi 
will  perish  only  with  the  world,  but  who  showed  on  that,  as  on 

*  SprAt's  Letter  to  Lord  Dorset,  p.  12.  This  case  is  now  publmhed  from  tlie  records 
of  Exeter  College,  for  the  first  time,  through  the  kind  permianon  of  Dr.  Jones,  the 
present  rector  of  that  society. 

f  State  Trials,  xl  1350.    N.  LuttereD,  April  and  May,  1687. 

t  Pepys'  Diaiy,  ii.  Ckuresp.  79.    He  consistently  punned  the  doctrine  of  passire 
obedience.     **!("  says  he,  *'hia  M^  in  his  wisdom,  and  aoconfing  to  his  supreme 
power,  contrive  other  methods  to  satisfy  himaelf,  iaAd?  de  9ia  mtin^^ 
er,  but  can  be  no  abettor."    Ibid.  81 . 
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every  other  fit  opportooity  in  his  life,  that  the  most  sublime  eon- 
temj^tions  and  the  most  glorious  discoveries  could  not  withdraw 
him  from  the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  his  country. 

But  the  attack  on  Oxford,  which  immediately  ensued,  was  the 
most  memorable  of  all.     The  presidency  of  Magdalen  College,  one 
of  the  most  richly  endowed  communities  of  the  English  universi- 
ties, had  lately  become  vacant  by  the  death  of  the  president,  in  the 
end  of  March,  1667.*    It  appears  to  have  given  occasion  to  imme- 
diate attempts  to  obtain  from  the  King  a  nomination  to  that  desira- 
ble office.     Smith,  one  of  the  fellows,  paid  his  court,  with  this  view, 
to  Parker,  the  treacherous  Bishop  of  Oxford,t  who,  after  having 
sounded  his  friends  at  court,  warned  him  *<  that  the  King  expected 
the  person  to  be  recommended,  should  be  favourable  to  his  religion." 
Smith  answered  by  general  expressions  of  loyalty,  which  Parker 
assured  him  **  would  not  do.''    A  few  days  afterwards,|  Sancroft 
anxiously  asked  Smith  who  was  to  be  the  president;  to  which  he 
answered,   <'Not  I;  I  never  will  comply  with  the  conditions." 
Some  rumours  of  the  projects  of  James  probably  induced  the  fel- 
lows of  Magdalen  College,  on  the  dlst  of  March,  to  appoint  the 
meeting  for  the  election  for  the  Idth  of  April.     On  the  5th  of 
April,  the  King  issued  his  letter  mandatory,  commanding  them  to 
make  choice  of  Antony  Farmer,  not  a  member  of  the  College,  and 
a  recent  conv^  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  <<  any  statute  or  custom  to 
the  contrary  notwithstanding."    On  the  9th,  the  fellows  agreed  to  a 
petition  to  the  King  which  was  delivered  the  next  day  to  Lord 
Sunderland,  to  be  laid  before  his  Majesty,  in  which  they  alleged 
that  Farmer  was  legally  incapable  of  the  office,  and  prayed  either 
that  they  might  be  left  to  make  a  free  election,  or  that  the  King 
would   recommend  some    person  fit  to  be  preferred.      On  the 
11th,  the  mandate  arrived,  and  on  the  13th  the  election  was  post- 
poned to  the  15th,  the  last  day  on  which  it  could  by  the  statutes  be 
made,  to  allow  time  for  receiving  an  answer  to  the  petition.     On 
that  day   they  were  informed  that  the  King  ^expected  to  be 
obeyed."    A  small  number  of  senior  fellows  pn^sed  a  second  pe- 
tition, but  the  larger  and  younger  part  rejected  the  proposal  with 
indignation,  and  proceeded  to  the  election  of  Mr.  Hough,  after  a  dis- 
cussion more  agreeable  to  the  natural  feelings  of  injured  men  than 
to  the  principles  of  passive  obedience  recently  promulgated  by  the 
university.^   The  fellows  were  summoned,  in  June,  before  the  Ec- 

*  state  TrialB,  ziL  1.  WOmof  s  life  of  Hough,  particularly  the  Journal  of  Dr. 
Bmitfa,  a  fdlow  who  rabiaitted  to  the  royal  oommuid;  in  Howell's  edition  of  the  State 
Trials 

t2Gthaiid29th  Match,  1687.  t  5th  April,  1687. 

i  Hot  ddntes  arose  about  the  King's  letter,  and  horribly  rude  reflections  were 
made  i^kiq  his  authority,  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  in  our  afiir,  trndtMngs  of  afar 

34 
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clesiastical  Commission,  to  answer  for  their  contempt  of  bis  Majes^ 
ty's  commands.  On  their  appearance,  FairfaXi  one  of  their  body, 
having  desired  to  know  the  commission  by  which  the  court  sat, 
Jeffreys  said  to  him,  <<  What  commission  have  you  to  be  so  impu- 
dent in  court?  This  man  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  dark  room*  Why 
do  you  suffer  him  without  a  guardian?^'*  On  the  22d  of  that  month, 
Hough's  election  was  pronounced  to  be  void,  and  the  vice-president, 
with  two  of  the  fellows,  were  suspended.  But  proofs  of  such  notorious 
and  vulgar  profligacy  had  been  produced  against  Farmer  that  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  withdraw  him  in  August  The  fellows  were 
directed  by  a  new  mandate  to  admit  Parker,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  to 
the  presidency. 

This  man  was  as  much  disabled  by  the  statutes  of  the  college  as 
Farmer,  but  as  servility  and  treachery,  though  immoralities  often 
of  a  deeper  die  than  debauchery,  are  neither  so  capable  of  proof 
nor  so  easily  stripped  of  their  disguises,  the  fellows  were  by  this 
recommendation  driven  to  the  necessity  of  denying  the  dispensing 
power.  Their  inducements,  however,  to  resist  him,  were  strength- 
ened by  the  impossibility  of  representing  them  to  the  King.  Par- 
ker, originally  a  fanatical  puritan,  became  a  bigoted  churchman  at 
the  Restoration,  and  disgraced  abilities  not  inconsiderable  by  the 
zeal  with  which  he  defended  the  persecution  of  his  late  brethren, 
and  by  the  unbridled  ribaldry  with  which  he  reviled  the  most  vir- 
tuous men  among  them.  His  labours  for  the  Church  of  England 
were  no  sooner  rewarded  by  the  bishoprick  of  Oxford,  than  he  trans- 
ferred his  services,  if  not  his  faith,  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  which 
then  began  to  be  openly  patronized  by  the  Court,  and  seems  to  have 
retained  his  station  in  the  Protestant  hierarchy  in  order  to  contri- 
bute more  effectually  to  its  destruction.  *  The  zeal  of  those  who  are 
more  anxious  to  recommend  themselves  than  to  promote  their  cause 
is  often  too  eager,  and  the  convivial  enjoyments  of  Parker  often  be- 
trayed him  into  very  imprudent  and  unseemly  language. f  Against 
such  an  intruder  the  members  of  Magdalen  College  had  the  most 
powerful  motives  to  make  a  vigorous  resistance.  They  were  sum- 
moned into  the  presence  of  the  King  when  he  arrived  at  Oxford  in 
September,  and  was  received  by  the  body  of  the  university  with 
such  demonstrations  of  loyalty  as  to  be  boasted  of  in  the  Gazette.  J 
"The  BLing  chid  them  very  much  for  their  disobedience,*'  says  one 

wone  nature  and  consequence.  I  told  one  of  them  that  the  spirit  of  Fereunon  bad 
got  into  him.     T.  Smith's  Diaiy.    Howell's  State  Trials,  xii.  58. 

*  In  N.  Lutterell's  diaiy,  Jeffreys  is  made  to  say  of  Faiiiax,  "  He  is  fitter  to  be  in  a 
madhouse." 

t  Athens  Oxon.  iL  814.  It  appears  tliat  he  refused  on  his  death-bed  to  dedare 
himself  a  Catholic,  which  Evelyn  justly  tlunks  strange.    Evelyn,  i.  605. 

^  London  Gaz.  September  5— 8, 1687. 
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of  his  attendants,  '<  and  with  a  much  greater  appearance  of  anger 
than  ever  I  perceived  in  his  Majesty;  who  bade  them  go  away  and 
choose  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  or  else  they  should  certainly  feel  the 
weight  of  their  sovereign's  displeasure.''^  They  answered  respectful- 
ly, but  persevered.    They  received  private  warnings,  that  it  was  bet^ 
ter  to  acquiesce  in  a  head  of  suspected  religion,  such  as  the  Bishop, 
than  expose  themselves  to  be  destroyed  by  the  subservient  judges,  in 
proceedings  of  quo  warrantoy  for  which  the  inevitable  breaches  of 
their  innumerable  statutes  would  supply  a  fairer  pretext  than  was 
sufficient  in  the  other  corporations,  or  subject  themselves  to  innova- 
tbns  in  their  religious  worship,  which  might  be  imposed  by  the 
King  in  virtue  of  his  undefined  supremacy  over  the  Church.-f  These 
insinuations  proving  vain,  the  King  issued  a  commission  to  Cart- 
wright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  Chief  Justice  Wright,  and.  Baron  Jenner, 
to  examine  the  state  of  Magdalen  College,  with  full  power  to  alter 
the  statutes  and  frame  new  ones,  in  execution  of  the  authority  Which 
he  claimed  as  supreme  visiter  of  cathedrals  and  colleges,  which  was 
held  to  supersede  the  powers  of  their  ordinary  visiters.     The  com- 
missioners accordingly  arrived  at  Oxford  on  the  20th  of  October, 
for  the  purpose  of  this  royal  visitation;  and  the  object  of  it  was 
opened  by  Cartwright,  in  a  speech  full  of  anger  and  menace.    Hough 
maintained  his  own  rights  and  those  of  his  college  with  equal  deco- 
rum and  firmness.     On  being  asked  whether  he  submitted  to  the 
visitation,  he  answered,  <<  We  submit  to  it  as  far  as  it  is  consistent 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  statutes  of  the  college,  but  no  far- 
ther.    There  neither  is  nor  can  be  a  president  as  long  as  I  live  and 
obey  the  statutes."    The  court  cited  five  cases  of  nomination  to  the 
presidency  by  the  crown  since  the  Reformation,  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  disputed  only  one.     But  he  was  unshaken:  he  refused  to 
give  up  possession  of  his  house  to  Parker;  and  when,  on  the  second 
day,  they  deprived  him  of  the  presidency,  and  struck  bis  name  off 
the  books,  he  came  into  the  hall,  and  protested   <<  against  all  they 
had  done  in  prejudice  of  his  right,  as  illegal,  unjust,  and  null." 
The  strangers  and  young  scholars  loudly  applauded  his  courage, 
which  so  incensed  the  court,  that  the  Chief  Justice  bound  him  to 
appear  in  the  King's  Bench  in  a  thousand  pounds.    Parker  having 
been  put  into  possession  by  force,  a  majority  of  the  fellows  were 
prevailed  on  to  submit,  <<as  far  as  was  lawful  and  agreeable  to  the 
statutes  of  the  college."    The  appearance  of  compromise  to  which 
every  man  feared  that  his  companion  might  be  tempted  to  yield, 

•  Pqjys'  Diary,  8cc.,  il  Appendix,  86.    Letter  of  Blathwaite,  Secretary  of  War,  to 
Pepys,  Ozf<Mxl  5th  September,  1687. 
t  HoweU,  State  Tnab,  xii.  19,  &c. 
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'  shook  their  firmness  for  a  moment  Fortunately  the  imprudence 
of  the  King  set  them  again  at  liberty.  The  answer  with  which  the 
commissioners  were  willing  to  be  content  did  not  satisfy  him.  He 
required  a  written  submission,  in  which  the  fellows  should  acknow- 
ledge their  disobedience,  and  express  their  sorrow  for  it  On  tlus 
proposition  they  withdrew  their  former  submission,  and  gave  in  a 
writing,  in  which  they  finally  declared,  <<  that  they  could  not  ac- 
knowledge themselves  to  have  done  any  thing  amiss."    The  Bi* 

'Shop  of  Chester,  on  the  16  th  of  November,  pronounced  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court;  by  which,  on  their  refusal  to  subscribe  an  humble 
acknowledgment  of  their  errors,  they  were  deprived  and  expelled 
from  their  fellowships.  Cartwright,  like  Parker,  had  originally  been 
a  puritan,  and  was  made  a  churchman  by  the  Restoration.  He  ran 
the  same  race,  though  with  less  vigorous  powers.  He  was  made 
Bishop  of  Chester  for  a  sermon,  in  which  he  had  inculcated  the 
doctrine,  that  the  promises  of  kings  were  not  binding;*  within  a 
few  months  after  these  services  at  Oxford,  he  was  rebuked  by  the 
King,  for  saying  in  his  cups  that  Jefireys  and  Sunderland  would  de* 
ceive  him.t  He  was  suspected  of  more  opprobrious  vices.  But 
the  merit  of  being  useful  in  an  odious  project  was  sufficient  to  can- 
cel all  private  guilt  A  design  was  at  that  time  entertained  of  pro- 
moting him  to  the  see  of  London,  as  soon  as  the  deprivation  of 
Compton,  which  was  in  contemplation,  should  be  carried  into  exe- 
cution.;]:  Early  in  December,  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  were  incapa- 
citated to  hold  any  benefice  or  preferment  in  the  church  by  the  ec- 
clesiastical commissioners;  a  decree,  however,  which  passed  that 
body  only  by  a  majority  of  one;  the  minority  consisting  of  Lord 
Mulgrave,  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  Baron  Jenner,  and  Sprat, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  who  boasts,  that  he  laboured  to  make  the 
commission,  which  he  countenanced  by  his  presence,  as  little  mis- 
chievous as  he  cou1d.§ 

This  rigorous  measure  was  probably  adopted  from  the  knowledge, 
that  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  intended  to  bestow  livings  in 
the  church  on  many  of  the  ejected  fellows.  ||  The  King  told  Sir 
Edward  Seymour,  that  he  had  heard  that  he  and  others  intended  to 

•  Sennon  at  Ripon,  6th  February,  1686.  "The  King  hath,  indeed,  promised  to 
govern  by  biw{  but  the  safety  of  the  people  (of  which  he  is  judged)  is  an  exception 
implied  in  every  monarchical  promise."  See  also  his  sermon  on  the  30th  Januaiy, 
1682,  at  Holyrood  House,  before  the  Lady  Anne. 

f  Narcissus  Lutterell,  February,  1688. 

t  Johnston  (son  of  Warriston)  to  Burnet:  8th  December,  1687.  Welbeck  MSS. 
Sprat,  in  his  letter  to  Dorset,  speaks  of  **  farther  proceedings  "  as  being  meditated 
against  Compton. 

§  Johnston,  ibid.  He  does  not  name  the  majority.  They,  probably,  were  Jef- 
freys, Sunderland^  the  Bishops  of  Chester  and  Durham,  and  Loid  Cliief  Justice 
Wright 

I  Johnston  to  Burnet,  17th  November,  1687. 
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take  some  of  the  fellows  into  their  houses,  and  added,  that  he  shoald 
look  on  it  as  a  combination  against  him.*  But  in  spite  of  these 
threats  considerable  collections  were  made  for  them;  and  when  the 
particulars  of  the  transaction  were  made  known  in  Holland,  the 
Princess  of  Orange  contributed  two  hundred  pounds  to  their  relief.t 
It  was  probably  by  some  part  of  them,  that  a  person  so  prudent  as 
well  as  mild,  was  so  transported  beyond  her  usual  meekness  as  to 
say  to  D'AIby  ville,  James's  minister  at  the  Hague,  that  if  she  ever  be- 
came queen,  she  would  signalize  her  zeal  for  the  church  more  than  ^^ 
Elizabeth,  t  The  King  represented  to  Barillon  the  apparently  tri-. 
umphant  progress  which  he  made  through  the  south  and  west  of 
England,  in  the  course  of  which  he  gave  such  unbecoming  reproof 
ta  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  as  a  satisfactory  proof  of  the  po- 
pularity of  his  person  and  government  §  But  that  experienced 
statesman,  not  deceived  by  these  outward  shows,  began  from  that 
moment  to  see  more  clearly  the  dangers  which  James  had  to  en- 
counter. An  attack  on  the  most  opulent  establishment  for  education 
of  the  kingdom;  the  expulsion  of  a  body  of  learned  men  from  their 
private  property  without  any  trial  known  to  the  laws,  and  for  no 
other  offence  than  obstinate  adherence  to  their  oaths,  and  the  transfer 
of  their  great  endowments  to  the  clergy  of  the  King's  persuasion, 
who  were  legally  unable  to  hold  them,  even  if  he  had  justly  acquired 
the  power  of  bestowing  them,  were  measures  of  bigotry  and  rapine, 
odious  and  alarming  without  being  terrible,  and  by  which  the  King 
lost  the  attachment  of  many  friends,  without  inspiring  his  opponents 
with  much  fear.  The  members  of  Magdalen  College  were  so  much 
the  objects  of  general  sympathy  and  respect,  that  though  they  justly 
obtained  the  honours  of  martyrdom,  they  experienced  little  of  its 
sufferings.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  a  more  unskilful  attempt  to  per- 
secute, than  that  which  thus  inflicted  sufferings  most  easily  relieved 
on  men  who  were  most  generally  respected.  In  corporations  so 
great  as  the  university  the  wrongs  of  every  member  were  quickly 
felt  and  resented  by  the  whole  body;  and  the  feelings  prevalent 
among  them  were  speedily  spread  over  the  kingdom,  of  which  every 
part  received  from  them  preceptors  in  learning  and  teachers  of  re- 
ligion (a  circumstance  of  peculiar  importance  at  a  period  when  pub- 
lication still  continued  to  be  slow  and  imperfect)  A  contest  for  a 
corporate  right  has  the  advantage  of  seeming  more  generous  than 
that  for  individual  interest,  and  corporate  spirit  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  steady  and  inflexible  principles  of  human  action.  An  invasion 
CD  the  legal  possessions  of  die  universities  was  an  attack  on  the  strong 

*  Johnston  to  Burnet,  8th  Dec  1687. 

t  Smith's  Diary  m  Howell's  State  Trials,  zii.  73. 

i  Barillon  au  Boi,  23  September,  1687.     Fox  MSS.,  202. 

§  Id.  29th  September,  1687.    Ibid,  203. 
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hdlds  as  well  as  palaces  of  the  Churchy  and  where  she  was  guarded 
by  the  magnificence  of  art,  and  the  dignity  and  antiquity  of  learn- 
ing, as  well  as  by  respect  for  religion.  It  was  made  on  principlefl 
which  tended  directly  to  lubject  the  whole  property  of  the  Church 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  crown;  and  as  soon  as,  in  a  conspicuous  and 
extensive  instance,  the  sacredness  of  legal  possession  is  intentionally 
violated,  the  security  of  all  property  is  endangered.  Whether  such 
proceedings  were  reconcilable  to  law,  and  could  be  justified  by  the 
ordinary  authorities  and  arguments  of  lawyers,  was  a  question  of 
very  subordinate  importance. 

At  an  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  against  the  universities,  the 
King,  not  content  with  releasing  individuals  from  obedience  to  the 
law  by  dispensations  in  particular  cases,  resolved  on  altogether  sus- 
pending the  operation  of  penal  laws  relating  to  religion  by  one  ge- 
neral measure.    He  accordingly  issued,  on  the  4th  of  April,  1687,* 
<<  A  Declaration  for  Liberty  of  Conscience;  which,  after  the  state- 
ment of  those  principles  of  equity  and  policy  on  which  religious 
liberty  is  founded,  proceeds  to  make  provisions  in  their  own  nature 
so  wise  and  just  that  they  want  nothing  but  lawful  authority  and 
pure  intention  to  render  them  worthy  of  admiration.     It  suspends 
the  execution  of  all  penal  laws  for  nonconformity,  and  of  all  laws 
which  require  certain  acts  of  conformity,  as  qualifications  for  ciyil 
or  military  ofiGce:  it  gives  leave  to  all  men  to  meet  and  serve  God 
after  their  manner,  publicly  and  privately,  and  denounces  the  royal 
displeasure  and  the  vengeance  of  the  land  against  all  who  should 
disturb  any  religious  worship;  and,  finally,  <^in  order  that  his  loving 
subjects  may  be  discharged  from  all  penalties,  forfeitures,  and  dis- 
abilities, which  they  may  have  incurred,  grants  them  a  free  pardon 
for  all  crimes  by  them  committed  against  the  said  penal  laws."   This 
declaration,  founded  on  the  supposed  power  of  suspending  laws,  was, 
in  several  respects,  of  more  extensive  operation  than  the  exercise  of 
the  power  to  dispense  with  them.    The  laws  of  disqualification  only 
became  penal  when  the  nonconformist  was  a  candidate  for  office;  and 
not  necessarily  implying  immorality  in   the  person  disqualified, 
might,  according  to  the  doctrine  then  received,  be  the  proper  object 
of  a  dispensation.     But  some  acts  of  nonconformity,  which  might 
be  committed  by  all  men,  and  which  did  not  of  necessity  involve  a 
conscientious  dissent,  were  regarded  as  in  themselves  immoral,  and 
to  them  it  was  acknowledged  that  the  dispensing  power  did  not  ex- 
tend.    Dispensations,   however  multiplied,   are  presumed  to  be 
grounded  on  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case.     But  every  ex- 
ercise of  the  power  of  indefinitely  suspending  a  whole  class  of  laws 
which  must  be  grounded  on  general  reasons  of  policy,  without  any 

*  London  Gazette,  4th  April  to  7th  April,  168f  . 
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coDBideratioii  of  the  oircunuitances  of  particular  individuals,  is  evi- 
dently a  more  undiagaised  aaaumplion  of  legialalive  authority^ 
There  were  practical  differences  of  considerable  importance.  No 
dispeDsation  could  prevent  a  legal  proceeding  from  being  commenced 
and  carried  on  as  far  as  the  point  when  it  was  regular  to  appeal  to 
the  dispensation  as  a  defence.  But  the  declaration  which  suspended 
the  laws  stopped  the  prosecutor  on  the  threshold;  and  in  the  case  of 
disqualification  it  seemed  to  preclude  the  necessity  of  all  subsequent 
dispensations  to  individuals.  The  dispensing  power  might  remove 
disibilitiesy  and  protect  from  punishment;  but  the  exemption  from 
expenae,  and  the  security  against  vexation,  were  completed  only  by 
this  exercise  of  the  suspending  power. 

Acta  of  a  similar  nature  had  been  twice  attempted  by  Charles  IL 
The  first  was  in  the  year  of  his  restoration;  in  which,*  after  many 
concessions  to  dissenters,  which  might  be  considered  as  provisional, 
and  only  to  be  binding  till  the  negotiation  for  a  general  union  in 
reli^on  should  be  closed,  he  adds,  <<  We  hereby  renew  what  we 
promised  in  our  declaration  from  Breda,  that  no  man  should  be  dis- 
quieted for  difference  of  opinion  in  matters  of  religion,  which  do 
not  disturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. '^    On  the  faith  of  that  pro- 
mise the  English  nonconformists  had  concurred  in  the  Restoration; 
yet  the  Convention  Parliament  itself,  in  which  the  Presbyterians 
were  powerful^  if  not  predominant,  refused,  though  by  a  small  ma- 
joiity^  to  pass  a  bill  to  render  this  tolerant  declaration  effectuaLt 
But  the  second  parliament,  elected  under  the  prevalence  of  a  dif- 
ferent spirit,  broke  the  public  faith  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
which  prohibited  all  public  worship  and  religious  instruction,  except 
such  as  were  conformable  to  the  Established  Church.:t    I'he  zeal  of 
that  assembly  had,  indeed,  at  its  opening,  been  stimulated  by  Cla- 
rendon, the  deepest  stain  on  whose  administration  is  the  renewal  of 
intolerance.  §    Charles,  whether  most  actuated  by  love  of  quiet,  or 
by  indifierence  to  religion,  or  by  a  desire  to  open  the  gates  to  dis- 
senters, that  Catholics  might  enter,  made  an  attempt  to  preserve  the 
pablic  faith  which  he  had  himself  pledged  by  the  exercise  of  his  dis- 
pensing power.     In  the  end  of  1662||  he  published  a  declaration,  in 

*  Dedbnition  in  EcclewasHrail  ASain,  25th  October,  1660.    Keiinet,  iii.  242. 

t  Commoiis'  Joumak,  28th  November,  1660.  On  the  second  reading  the  membcri 
were,  ayes,  IST;  noe^^  183.  Sir  G.  Booth,  a  teller  for  the  ayes,  was  a  Presbyterian 
leader. 

4  14 Chalks n.c  iv.  s.  10—15^  passed  in  Hay,  1662. 

§  Speeches  of  the  Loid  Chancellor,  8th  May,  1661,  and  19th  May,  1662.  *'  The 
Luidi  Clarendon  uid  Southampton,  together  with  the  bishops,  were  the  great  op- 
pOKTB  of  the  Ehiffs  intention  to  grant  toleration  to  dissenters,  according  to  the  pio- 
mise  at  Breda."  Lifeof  James  n.,391.  These,  indeed,  are  not  thewords  of  the 
Gng;  but  fiv  more  tlum  twelve  years  on  this  part  of  his  life  the  compiler,  Mr.  Dic- 
comoQ,  does  not  quote  James's  MSS. 
1 25th  December,  1662.    Kemiet's  Register,  850.    The  concluding  paragraph. 
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which  he  assured  peaceable  dissenters,  who  were  only  desirtras 
modestly  to  perform  their  devotions  in  their  way,  that  he  would 
make  it  his  special  care  to  incline  the  wisdom  of  parliament  to  con* 
cur  with  him  in  making  some  act  which,  he  adds,  <<may  enable  us 
to  exercise,  with  a  more  universal  satisfaction,  the  dispensing  power 
which  we  conceive  to  be  inherent  in  us. "    In  the  speech  with  which 
he  opened  the  next  session,  he  only  ventures  to  say,  <<  I  could 
heartily  wish  I  had  such  a  power  of  indulgence."*    The  CommonSy 
however,  better  royalists  or  more  zealous  churchmen  than  the  Eio^ 
resolved  that  it  be  represented  to  his  Majesty,  as  the  humble  advice 
of  this  House,  that  no  indulgence  be  granted  to  dissenters  from  the 
Act  of  Uniformity;!  and  an  address  to  that  effect  was  presented  to 
him,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Sir  Heneage  Finch,  his  own  so- 
licitor-general.   The  King,  counteracted  by  his  ministers,  almost  si- 
lently acquiesced ;  and  the  parliament  proceeded,  in  the  years  which 
immediately  followed,  to  enact  that  series  of  persecuting  laws  which 
disgrace  their  memory,  and  dishonour  an  administration  otherwise 
not  without  claims  on  praise.    It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
second  Dutch  war,^  that  <'a  declaration  for  indulging  nonconform- 
ists in  matters  ecclesiastical "  was  advised  by  Sir  Thomas  Clifford, 
for  the  sake  of  Catholics,  §  and  embraced  by  Shaftesbury  for  the  ge- 
neral interests  of  religious  liberty.     A  considerable  debate  on  this 
.  declaration  took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  Waller 
alone  had  the  boldness  and  liberality  to  contend  for  the  toleration 
of  the  Catholics;  but  the  principle  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  the 
desire  to  gratify  the  King,  yielded  to  the  dread  of  prerogative  and 
the  enmity  to  the  Church  of  Rome.     An  address  was  presented||  to 
the  King,  <<  to  inform  him  that  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical 
cannot  be  suspended  but  by  act  of  parliament''  The  King  returned 
an  evasive  answer;  and  the  House  presented  another  address,  de- 
claring ^<  that  the  King  was  very  much  misinformed,  no  such  power 

lekting  to  Catholics,  is  a  model  of  that  stately  ambiguity  under  which  the  style  of 
Claiendon  gave  him  peculiar  facilities  of  cloaking  an  unpopular  proposal. 

*  King's  Speech,  18th  Februaty,  1663. 

f  Commons'  Journals,  25th  February,  1663. 

^  15th  March,  1672.  "  We  think  ourselves  obliged  to  make  use  of  that  supreme 
power  in  ecclesiastical  matters  which  b  inherent  in  us.  We  declare  our  wm  and 
pleasure,  that  the  execution  of  all  penal  laws  in  matten  ecclesiastical  be  suspended, 
and  we  shall  allow  a  sufficient  numoer  of  places  of  warship  as  they  ^all  be  deared, 
fi^  the  use  of  those  who  do  not  conlbfm  to  the  Church  of  England,"  without  aDovr- 
ing  public  worship  to  Roman  Catholics. 

^  Locke's  Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality  ,  unpublished,  though  printed. 

life  of  the  Eaii  of  Shaftesbury,  chiefly  from  the  papers  of  Mr.  Stronger,  ^7. 

Most  English  historions  fell  us  that  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman  revised  to  put  the  Grnt 
Seal  to  this  declaration,  and  that  Lord  Shaftesbury  was  made  Chancellor  to  seal  it. 
The  ftlsehood  of  this  statement  is  proved  by  the  mere  inspection  of  the  London  Ga- 
zette, by  which  we  see  that  the  declaration  was  issued  on  th%15th  of  March,  when 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  not  yet  appointed.  V 

I  lOth  and  14th  Febnuiy,  1673:  ayes^  168:  noes*  116. 
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hnviDg  beeD  claimed  or  recognised  by  any  of  his  predecessorSy  and 
if  admitledy  might  tend  to  altering  the  legislature,  which  has  always 
been  acknowledged  to  be  in  your  Majesty  and  your  two  Houses  of 
parliament."     In  answer  to  which  the  King  said,  **  If  any  scruple 
remains  concerning  the  suspension  of  the  penal  laws,  I  hereby  faiths 
fully  promise  that  what  hath  been  done  in  that  particular  shall  not 
be  drawn  either  into  consequence  or  example."     The  Chancellor 
and  Mr.  .Secretary  Coventry,  by  command  of  the  King,  acquainted 
both  Houses  separately,  on  the  same  day,  that  he  had  caused  the 
declaration  to  be  cancelled  in  his  presence;  on  which  both  Houses 
immediately  voted,  and  presented  in  a  body,  a  unanimous  address 
of  thanks  to  his  Majesty,  -<<  for  his  gracious,  full,  and  satisfactory 
answer.*     The  whole  of  this  transaction  undoubtedly  amounted  to 
a  solemn  and  final  condemnation  of  the  pretension  to  a  suspending 
power  by  the  King  in  parliament:  it  was  in  substance  not  distin- 
guishable from  a  declaratory  law;  and  the  forms  of  a  statute  seem  to 
have  been  dispensed  with  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  distrust  or  dis- 
courtesy towards  Charles.     We  can  discover,  in  the  very  imperfect 
accounts  which  are  preserved  of  the  debates  of  1673,  that  the  advo« 
cates  of  the  crown  had  laid  main  stress  on  the  King's  ecclesiastical 
supremacy;  it  being,  as  they  reasoned,  evident  that  the  head  of  the 
church  should  be  left  to  judge  when  it  was  wise  to  execute  or  sua* 
pend  the  laws  intended  for  its  protection.     They  relied  also  on  the 
undisputed  right  of  the  crown  to  stop  the  progress  of  each  single 
prosecution  which  seemed  to  justify,  by  analogy,  a  more  general 
exertion  of  the  same  power,    James,  in  the  declaration  of  indulgence, 
disdaining  any  appeals  to  analogy  or  to  his  supremacy,  chose  to  take 
a  wider  and  higher  ground,  and  concluded  the  preamble  in  the  tonc^g,* 
of  a  master: — *'  We  have  thought  fit,  by  virtue  of  our  royal  prero- 
gative, to  issue  forth  this  our  declaration  of  indulgence,  making  no 
doubt  of  the  concurrence  of  our  two  Houses  of  parliament,  when    . 
we  shall  think  it  convenient  for  them  to  meet."     His  declaration  ' 
was  issued  in  manifest  defiance  of  the  parliamentary  condemnation 
pronounced  on  that  of  his  brother,  and  it  was  introduced  in  lan« 
guage  of  more  undefined  and  alarming  extent.     On  the  other  handy 
his  measure  was  countenanced  by  the  determination  of  the  judges, 
and  seemed  to  be  only  a  more  compendious  and  convenient  manner 
of  eJSTecting  what  these  perfidious  magistrates  had  declared  he  might 
lawfully  do.     That  iniquitous  decision  might  excuse  many  of  those 
who  were  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  it  was  obtained;  but  the 
King  himself,  who  had  removed  judges  too  honest  to  concur  in  the 
judgment,  and  neither  continued  nor  appointed  any  whose  subser- 

.  .'     *  Commons' Joumab,  8th  March,  1673. 
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Tiency  be  had  not  first  ascertained,  could  plead  no  such  authority  ia 
mitigation.  He  had  dictated  the  oracle  which  he  affected  to  obey.  It 
18  very  observable  that  he  himself,  or  rather  his  biographer  (for  it 
is  not  just  to  impute  this  base  excuse  to  himself,)  while  he  claima 
the  protecting  authority  of  the  adjudication,  is  prudently  silent  oq 
the  unrighteous  practices  by  which  that  show  of  authority  was  pur- 
•ehased.* 

The  way  had  been  paved  for  the  English  declaration  of  indul- 
gence by  a  proclamation  issued  at  Edinburgh,!  couched  in  loftier 
language  than  had  been  hazarded  in  England :-^<^  We,  by  our  so- 
vereign authority,  prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power,  do  hereby 
give  and  grant  our  royal  toleration.  We  alloiv  and  tolerate  the 
moderate  Presbyterians  to  meet  in  their  private  houses,  and  to  hear 
fluch  ministers  as  have  been  or  are  willing  \o  accept  of  our  induU 
gence,  but  they  are  not  to  build  meeting-houses  but  to  exercise  in 
houses.  We  tolerate  Quakers  to  meet  in  their  form  in  any  place 
or  places  appointed  for  their  worship:  and  we,  by  our  sovereign 
authority,  &c.,  suspend,  stop,  and  disable,  all  laws  or  acts  of  parlia- 
ment made  or  executed  against  any  of  our  Roman  Catholic  subject^ 
80  that  they  shall  be  free  to  exercise  their  religion  and  to  enjoy  all; 
but  they  are  to  exercise  in  houses  or  chapels:  and  we  cass,  annul, 
and  discharge  all  oaths  by  which  our  subjects  are  disabled  from 
holding  offices."  He  concludes  by  confirming  the  proprietors  of 
church  lands  in  their  possession,  which  seemed  to  be  wholly  unne- 
cessary while  the  Protestant  establishment  endured;  and  adds  an 
assurance  more  likely  to  disquiet  than  to  satisfy,  <<  that  he  will  not 
use  force  against  any  man  for  the  Protestant  aeligion." 

In  a  short  time  afterwards^:  he  extended  this  indulgence  to  those 
Presbyterians  who  scrupled  to  take  the  test  or  any  other  oath.  And 
in  a  few  months  more§  all  restrictions  on  toleration  were  removed, 
by  the  permission  granted  to  all  persons  to  serve  God  in  their  own 
manner  in  private  houses,  chapels,  or  houses  built  or  hired  for  the 
purpose;||  or,  in  other  words,  he  established,  by  his  own  sole  autho- 
rity, the'most  unbounded  liberty  of  worship  and  religious  instruc- 
tion, either  in  public  or  in  private,  in  a  country  where  the  laws 
treated  every  act  of  dissent  from  the  established  religion  as  one  of 
the  most  heinous  crimes.  There  is  no  other  example,  perhaps,  of 
so  excellent  an  object  being  pursued  by  means  so  culpable,  or  for 
purposes  in  which  evil  was  so  much  blended  with  good. 

•  Life  of  James  11.  SI.  «*  He,"  says  the  biographer,  "  had  no  other  oracle  to  apply 
to  on  intricate  points.'^ 

■+  12th  February,  1697.  Woodrow,  ii.  App.  No.  129.  London  Gazette,  28th 
Feoruaiy  to^Sd  March. 

i  3l8t  March,  1687.    Woodrow,  iir  App.  No.  132. 

^  5Ui  Ji4y>  aaST.    id.  No.  134.  |  Fountainhai;  k  463. 
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Jame^  was  equally  astonished  and  incensed  at  the  resistance  of 
the  Church  of  England.  Their  warm  professions  of  loyalty;  their 
acquiescence  in  measures  directed  only  against  civil  liberty;  their  S(V 
leron  condemnation  of  forcible  resistance  to  oppression  (the  lawful- 
ness of  which  constitutes  the  main  strength  of  every  opposition  to 
misgovernmenty)  had  persuaded  him,  that  they  would  look  patient- 
ly on  the  demolition  of  all  the  bulwarks  of  their  own  wealth,  ajid 
greatness,  and  power,  and  submit  in  silence  to  measures  which,  after 
stripping  the  Protestant  religion  of  all  its  temporal  aid,  might,  at 
length,  leave  it  exposed  to  persecution.  He  did  not  distinguish 
between  legal  opposition  and  violent  resistance:  he  believed  in  the 
adherence  of  multitudes  to  professions  poured  forth  in  a  moment  of 
enthusiasm;  and  he  was  so  ignorant  of  human  nature  as  to  imagine, 
that  speculative  opinions  of  a  very  extravagant  sort,  even  if  they 
could  be  stable,  were  sufficient  to  supersede  interests  and  habits,  to 
bend  the  pride  of  high  establishments;  and  to  stem  the  passions  of 
a  nation  in  a  state  of  intense  excitement.  Yet  James  had  been 
admonished  by  the  highest  authority  to  beware  of  this  delusion. 
Moriey,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  a  veteran  royalist  and  episcopalian, 
whose  fidelity  had  been  tried,  but  whose  judgment  had  been  informed 
in  the  civil  war,  almost  with  his  dying  breath  desired  Lord  Dart- 
mouth to  warn  the  King,  that  if  ever  he  depended  on  the  doctrine 
of  nonresistance  he  would  find  himself  deceived,  for  that  most  of 
the  church  would  contradict  it  in  their  practice  though  not  in  terms. 
It  was  to  no  purpose  that  Dartmouth  frequently  reminded  him  of 
Mol-Jey's  last  message;  for  he  answered,  **  that  the  Bishop  was  a 
good  man,  but  grown  old  and  timid.''* 

It  must  be  owned,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  were  not  want- 
ing considerations  which  excuse  the  expectation  and  explain  the 
disappointment  of  James.  Wiser  men  than  he  have  been  the  dupes 
of  that  natural  prejudice,  which  leads  us  to  look  for  the  same  con- 
sistency between  the  difierent  parts  of  conduct  which  is  in  some  de- 
gree found  to  prevail  among  the  difierent  reasonings  and  opinions  of 
every  man  of  sound  mind.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  church 
had  done  much  to  delude  him.  For  they  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  never  controverting,  or  even  confine  themselves  to 
calmly  preaching  the  doctrine  of  non-resistance,  which  might  be  j^us- 
tified  and,  perhaps,  commended,  but  it  was  constantly  and  vehe- 
mently inculcated:  the  furious  preachers  treated  all  who  doubted  it 
with  the  fiercest  scurrility ,t  and  the  most  pure  and  gentle  were 
ready  to  introduce  it  harshly  and  unreasonably;;];  and   they  all 

^LofdDartmoath'snote.    Burnet,  u.  428.    Oxford,  1723« 

tSoath,|NiMtm. 

4  TiUotson  on  the  death  of  Lord  Rostett. 

About  a  year  before  the  time  to  which  the  text  alludes,  in  a  yisKation  seimon 
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boasted  of  it,  perhaps  with  reason,  as  a  peculiar  characteriatic  which 
distinguished  the  Church  of  England  from  other  Christian  commu- 
nities.    Nay,   if  a  solemn  declaration  from  an  authority  second 
only  to  the  church,  assen)bled  in  a  national  council,  coqld  have  been 
a  security  for  their  conduct,  the  judgment  of  the  University  of  Ox- 
ford, in  their  convocation  in  1683,  may  seem  to  warrant  the  utmost 
expectations  of  the  King.     For  among  other  positions  condemned 
by  that  learned  body,  one  was,  <<tbat  if  lawful  governors  become 
tyrants,  or  govern  otherwise  than  by  the  laws  of  God  or  man  they 
ought  to  do,  they  forfeit  the  right  they  had  unto  their  government* 
Now,  it  is  manifest,  that,  according  to  this  determination,  if  the 
King  had   abolished   parliaments,  shut  the  courts  of  justice,  and 
changed  the  laws  according  to  his  pleasure,  he  would,  nevertheless, 
retain  the  same  rights  as  before  over  all  his  subjects;  that  any  part 
of  them  who  resisted  him  would  still  contract,  the  full  guilt  of  rebel- 
lion; and  that  the  co-operation  of  the  sounder  portion  to  repress  the 
revolt  would  be  a  moral  duty  and  a  lawful  service.     How,  then, 
could  it  be  reasonable  to  withstand  him  in  far  less  assaults  on  his 
subjects,  and  to  turn  against  him  laws  which  owed  their  continuance 
solely  to  his  good  pleasure?    Whether  this  last  mode  of  reasoning 
be  proof  against  all  objections,  it  was  at  least  specious  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy the  King,  when  it  agreed  with  his  passions  and  supposed  in- 
terest.    Under  the  influence  of  these  natural  delusions,  we  find  him 
filled  with  astonishment  at  the  prevalence  of  the  ordinary  motives 
of  human  conduct  over  an  extravagant  dogm,a,  and  beyond  measure 
amazed  that  the  church  should  oppose  the  crown  after  the  King  had 
become  the  enemy  of  the  church.     *<  Is  this  your  church  of  Eng- 
land loyalty?"  be  cried  to  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College.    In 
his  confidential  conversations  he  now  spoke  with  the  utmost  indig- 
nation of  this  inconsistent  and  mutinous  church.     Against  them,  he 
told  the  nuncio,  that  he  had  by  his  declaration  struck  a  blow  which 
would  resound  through  the  coontry.-t*  He  ascribed  their  unexpected 
resistance  to  a  consciousness  that,  in  a  general  liberty  of  conscience, 
<<  the  Anglican  religion  would  be  the  first  to  decline.'':]:    Sunder- 

pteached  before  Sancroft  by  Kettlewell,  an  excellent  man,  in  whom  nothing  was  stem 
but  this  principle,  this  doctrine  is  inculcated  to  such  an  extent  as,  according  to  the 
usual  interpretation  of  the  passage  in  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans  (xiiL  2,)  to  pro- 
hibit resistance  to  Nero:  ••who,*'  says  the  preacher,  ••  invaded  honest  men's  estates  to 
supply  his  own  profusion,  and  imbrued  his  hands  in  the  blood  of  any  he  bad  a  pique 
against,  without  any  regard  to  law  or  justice."  . 

The  homily,  or  exhortation  to  obedience,  composed  under  Edward  VI.,  in  1547, 
by  Cranmer,  and  sanctioned  by  authority  of  the  church,  asserts  it  to  be  "  the  calling 
of  God'a  people  to  render  obecUence  to  governors,  although  they  be  wicked  or  wrong- 
doers, and  in  no  coat  to  rout" 

•  Oxford  Decree,  art  a.    Also  art.  4.  &  9.     Collier,  Eca  Hist  iL  902. 
t  I^Adda,  21  Marzo^  1687;  ••  un  colpo  strepitoso." 

*  Ibid.  "  Peiche  la  rdigione  AngUcana  nrebbe  stata  la  prima  a  declmare  m 
queita  mutuione." 
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hnd,  in  speaking  of  the  church  to  the  same  minister,  exclaimed^ 
"Where  is  now  their  boasted  fidelity?"*  "The  declaration/'  he 
addedy  <<ha8  mortified  those  who  have  resisted  the  King's  pious  and 
benevolent  designs:  the  Anglicans  are  a  ridiculous  sect,  who  afiect 
a  sort  of  moderation  in  heresy,  by  a  compost  and  jumble  of  all  other 
persuasions;  and  who,  notwithstanding  the  attachment  which  they 
boast  of  haying  maintained  to  the  monarchy  and  the  royal  family, 
have  proved  on  this  occasion  the  most  insolent  and  contumacious  of 
men."t 

After  the  refusal  to  comply  with  his  designs,  on  the  ground  of 
conseieoce,  by  Admiral  Herbert,  a  man  of  loose  life,  loaded  with 
the  favours  of  the  crown,  and  supposed  to  be  as  sensible  of  the  ob- 
ligations of  honour  as  he  was  negligent  of  those  of  religion  and  mo- 
rality, James  declared  to  Barillon,  that  he  never  could  put  confidence 
in  any  man,  however  attached  to  him,  who  afiected  the  character  of 
a  zealous  Protestant |; 

•  Id.  18th  Apnl,  1687.  t  ^^  '^  ^^  ^?^  ^^^* 

^Barilloo,  24^iDe  Man,  1687. 


^ 
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ATTEMPT  TO  OOKCILIATE  THE  NONOONFORMISTS.-HEVIEW  OP  THEIR  SUfPEE- 
IN6S. — BAXTER.— •  BUNTAN.--.PR£SBYTERIAN8.-^IND£PENDENTB.~BAFTISI&' 
QUAKER8.— ADDRESSES  OF  THANKS  FOR  THE  DECLARATION. 

The  declaration  of  indulgence,  however,  had  one  important  pur- 
pose beyond  the  assertion  of  prerogative;  the  advancement  of  the  Ca- 
tholic religion,  or  the  gratification  of  anger  against  the  unexpected 
resistance  of  the  Church.  It  was  intended  to  divide  Protestants, 
and  to  obtain  the  support  of  the  nonconformists.  The  same  policy, 
had,  indeed,  failed  in  the  preceding  reign;  but  it  was  not  unreason- 
ably hoped  by  the  court,  that  the  sufferings  of  twenty  years  had  ir- 
reconcilably inflamed  the  dissenting  sects  against  the  establishment, 
and  at  length  taught  them  to  prefer  their  own  personal  and  religious 
liberty  to  vague  and  speculative  opposition  to  the  papacy,  the  only 
bond  of  union  between  the  discordant  communities  who  were  called 
Protestants.  It  was  natural  enough  to  suppose,  that  they  would  show 
no  warm  interest  in  universities  from  which  they  were  excluded,  or 
for  prelates  who  had  excited  persecution  against  them;  and  that  they 
would  thankfully  accept  the  blessings  of  safety  and  repose,  without 
anxiously  examining  whether  the  grant  of  these  advantages  was  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  of  a  constitution  which  treated  them  as 
unworthy  of  all  trust  or  employment.  The  penal  law  from  which 
'  the  declaration  tendered  relief,  was  not  such  as  to  dispose  them  to 
be  very  jealous  of  the  mode  of  its  removal.  An  act  in  the  latter 
years  of  Queen  Elizabeth  *  had  made  refusal  to  attend  the  established 
ivorship,  or  presence  at  that  of  the  dissenters,  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment, and,  unless  atoned  for  by  conformity  within  three 
months,  by  perpetual  banishment,f  enforced  by  death  if  the  offender 
should  return.  Within  three  years  after  the  solemn  promise  of 
liberty  of  conscience  from  Breda,  this  barbarous  law,  which  had 
been  supposed  to  be  dormant,  was  declared  by  parliament  to  be  in 
force,;];  in  an  act  which  subjected  every  one  attending  any  worship 

•  35  Eliz.  c.  1.  (1593.) 

t  A  sort  of  exile,  called,  in  our  old  law,  abjuring  the  tealm,  in  which  the  offender 
wu  to  banish  himself 

*  16  Car.  n.  c.  4.  (1664.) 
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bat  that  established^  where  more  than  five  were  prefent,  on  the 
third  offence,  to  transportation  for  seven  years  to  any  of  the  colo- 
nies, except  New  England  and  Virginia,  the  only  plantations  where 
they  might  be  consoled  by  their  fellow  religionists,  and  where  la* 
hour  in  the  fields  was  not  fatal  to  a  European;  and  in  case  of  their 
return,  an  event  not  very  probable,  after  having  laboured  for  seven 
years  as  the  slaves  of  their  enemies  undert  he  sun  of  Barbadoes, 
they  were  doomed  to  death.     Almost  every  officer,  civil  or  military, 
was  empowered  and  encouraged  to  disperse  their  congregations  as  un* 
lawful  assemblies,  and  to  arrest  their  ringleaders.     A  conviction  be* 
fore  two  magistrates,  and  in  some  cases  before  one,  without  any  right 
of  appeal  or  publicity  of  proceeding,  was  sufficient  to  expose  a  help- 
less or  obnoxious  nonconformist  to  these  tremendous  consequenceis. 
By  a  refinement  in  persecution,  the  jailer  was  instigated  to  disturb 
the  devotions  of  his  prisoners;  being  subject  to  a  fine  if  he  allowed 
any  one  who  was  at  large  to  join  them*  in  their  religious  worship. 
The  pretext  for  this  statute  consisted  in  some  riots  and  tumults  in 
Ireland  and  in  Yorkshire^  which  were  evidently  viewed  by  the 
ministers  themselves  with  more  scorn  than  fear.f    It  was,  however, 
only  temporary;  a  permanent  law,  equally  tyrannical,  was  passed  in 
the  next   session. {    Every  dissenting   clergyman  was  forbidden 
from  coming  within  five  miles  of  his  former  congregation,  or  of  any 
corporate  town  or  parliamentary  borough,  under  a  penalty  of  forty 
pounds,  unless  he  should  take  the  following  oath: — <'  I  swear  that 
it  is  not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  King,  or  those  commissioned  by  him,  and  that  I  will 
not  at  any  time  endeavour  any  alteration  of  government  in  Church 
or  State. ^^     In  vain  did  Lord  Southampton  raise  his  dying  voice 
against  this  tyrannical  act,  though  it  was  almost  the  last  exercise  of 
the  ministerial  power  of  his  friend  and  colleague  Clarendon;  <<  vehe- 
mently ''  condemning  the  oath,  which,  royalist  as  he  was,  he  de- 
clared he  could  not  take,  and  he  believed  no  honest  man  could.  §  A 
faiot  and  transient  gleam  of  indulgence  followed  the  downfal  of 
Clarendon:  but,  in  the  year  1670,  another  act  was  passed,  reviving 
that  of  1664,  with  some  mitigations  of  punishment,  and  amendments 
in  the  form  of  proceeding;||  but  with  several  provisions  of  a  most 
unusual  nature,  which,  by  their  manifest  tendency  to  stimulate  the 
bigotry  of  magistrates,  rendered  it  a  sharper  instrument  of  persecu- 
tion.   Of  this  nature  was  the  declaration,  that  the  statute  was  to  be 
construed  most  favourably  for  the  suppression  of  conventicles,  and 

•  S.  12. 

■\  Origimil  con^espondence  in  Ralph,  ii.  97,  &c    '*  As  these  plots,"  says  that  writer, 
*'  vere  contemptible  or  formidable,  we  must  acqiut  or  condemn  this  reign." 
UrCar.n.  C.2.     (1665.) 
h  Locke.    Letter  from  a  Person  of  Quality.  |  22  Car.  U.  c.  1.  (1670.) 
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for  tbe  encouragement  of  those  engaged  in  it,  of  which  the  malignity 
must  be  measured  by  its  effect  in  exciting  all  public  officers,  and  espe- 
cially the  lowest,  to  constant  vexation  and  frequent  cruelty  towards 
the  poorer  nonconformists,  who  were  marked  by- such  language  as 
the  objects  of  the  fear  and  hatred  of  the  legislature.  After  the  defeat 
of  Charles's  attempt  to  relieve  all  dissenters  by  his  usurped  pre- 
rogative, the  alarms  of  the  House  of  Commons  began  to  be  coDfiaed 
to  the  Catholics,  and  they  relented  towards  their  Protestant  brethren, 
and  conceived  designs  of  union  with  the  more  moderate,  as  well  as 
of  indulgence  towards  those  whose  dissent  was  irreconcilable.  But 
these  designs  proved  abortive.  The  Court  resumed  its  animosity 
to  the  dissenters,  when  it  became  no  longer  possible  to  employ  them 
as  a  shelter  for  the  Catholics:  the  laws  were  already  sufficient  for 
all.  practicable  purposes  of  intolerance,  and  the  execution  of  them 
was  in  the  hands  of  bitter  enemies,  from  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 
the  pettiest  constable.  The  temper  of  the  established  clergy  was 
such,  that  even  the  more  liberal  of  them*  gravely  reproved  the 
victims  of  such  laws  for  complaining  of  persecution.  The  inferior 
gentry,  who  constituted  the  magistracy,  ignorant,  intemperate,  and 
tyrannical,  treated  dissent  as  rebellion,  and  in  their  conduct  to  pu- 
ritans were  actuated  by  no  principles  but  a  furious  hatred  of  those 
whom  they  thought  the  enemies  of  the  monarchy.  The  whole 
jurisdiction,  in  cases  of  nonconformity,  was  so  vested  in  that  bodj, 
as  to  release  them  in  its  exercise  from  the  greater  part  of  the  re- 
straints  of  fear  and  shame.  With  the  sanction  of  the  legislature, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  government,  what,  indeed,  could  they 
fear  from  a  proscribed  party  consisting  chiefly  of  the  humblest  and 
poorest  men?  From  shame  they  were  effectually  secured,  since 
that  which  is  not  public  cannot  be  made  shameful.  The  particulars 
of  the  conviction  of  a  dissenter  might  be  unknown  beyond  his  vil- 
lage; the  evidence  against  him,  if  any,  might  be  confined  to  the  room 
where  he  was  convicted;  and  in  that  age  of  slow  communication, 
few  men  would  incur  the  trouble  or  obloquy  of  conveying  to  their 
correspondents  the  hardships  inflicted  with  the  apparent  sanction  of 
law,  in  remote  and  ignorant  districts,  on  men  at  once  obscure  and 
odious,  often  provoked  by  their  sufferings  intb  intemperance  and 
extravagance.  It  must  also  be  observed,  that  imprisonment  is,  of 
all  punishments,  the  most  quiet  and  convenient  mode  of  persecution. 
The  prisoner  is  silently  hid  from  the  public  eye;  his  sufferings,  be- 
ing unseen,  speedily  cease  to  excite  pity  or  indignation:  he  is  soon 
doomed  to  oblivion.  As  imprisonment  is  always  the  safest  punish- 
ment for  an  oppressor  to  inflict^  so  it  was  in  that  age^  in  England, 

*  StiUinsffleet   Mischief  of  Separatioii. 
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perhaps^  the  most  cruel.     Some  estimate  of  the  sad  state  of  a  man, 
in  suffering  the  extremity  of  cold,  hunger,  or  nakedness,  in  one  of  the 
dark  and  noisome  dungeons,  then  called  prisons,  may  be  formed  by 
the  remains  of  such  buildings,  which  industrious  benevolence  ha» 
not  yet  every  where  demolished.     Being  subject  to  no  regulation, 
and  vrithout  means  of  regular  sustenance  for  prisoners,  they  were  at 
once  the  scene  of  debauchery  and  famine.     The  puritans,  the  most 
severely  moral  men  of  any  age,  were  crowded  in  cells  with  those 
profligate  and  ferocious  criminals  with  whom  the  kingdom  thea 
abounded.     We  learn  from  the  testimony  of  theJegislature  itself, 
that  <^  needy  persons  committed  to  jail  many  times  perished  before 
their  trial.*     We  are  told  by  Thomas  Elhvood,  the  Quaker,  a  friend 
of  Milton,  that  when  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  for  hia  religion,  he  saw 
the  heads  and  quarters  of  men  executed  for  treason  kept  for  some  time 
close  to  the  cells,  and  the  heads  tossed  about  in  sport  by  the  hang- 
man and  the  more  hardened  malefactors.-!-    The  description  given 
by  George  Fox,  the  founder  of  the  Quakers,  of  his  own  treatment 
when  a  prisoner  at  Launceston,  too  clearly  exhibits  the  unbounded 
power  o£  jailers,  and  its  most  cruel  exercise.;];    It  was  no  wonder 
that  when  prisoners  were  brought  to  trial  at  the  assizes,  the  conta- 
gion of  jail  fever  should  often  rush  forth  with  them  from  these  abode* 
of  all  that  was  loathsome  and  hideous,  and  sweep  away  judges,  and 
jurors,  and  advocates,  with  its  pestilential  blast.     The  n>ortality  of 
such  prisons  must  have  surpassed  the  imaginations  of  more  civilized 
times;  and  death,  if  it  could  be  separated  from  the  long  sufferings 
which  led  to  it,  might,  perhaps,  be  considered  as  the  most  merciful 
part  of  the  prison  discipline  of  that  age.     It  would  be  exceedingly 
hard  to  estimate  its  amount,  even  if  the  difficulty  were  not  enhanced 
by  the  prejudices  which  led  either  to  extenuation  or  aggravation. 
Prisoners  were  then  so  forgotten,  that  tables  of  their  mortality  were 
not  to  be  expected ;  and  the  very  nature  of  that  atrocious  wickedness 
which  employs  imprisonment  as  the  instrument  of  murder,  would, 
in  many  cases,  render  it  impossible  distinctly  and  palpably  to  show 
the  process  by  which  cold  and  hunger  beget  long  distempers,  only 
to  be  closed  by  mortal  disease.     The  computations  have  been  at- 
tempted, as  was  natural,  chiefly  by  the  sufferers.     William  Penn,  a 
man  of  such  virtue  as  to  make  his  testimony  weighty,  even  when 

*  18  &  19  Car.  11.  c.  9.  Evidence  more  concliuive,  from  its  being  undesignedly 
dropped,  of  the  frequenc)rt)f  such  horrible  occuirences  in  the  jail  of  Newgate,  tnuis- 
pires  in  a  controversy  between  a  Catholic  and  Protestant  clergyman,  about  the  reli- 
gious sentiments  of  a  dying  criminal,  and  is  preserved  in  a  curious  pamphlet,  caUed 
"The  Pharisee  Unmasked."    1687. 

t  £Ilwood*s  Life,  "  This  prison,  where  are  so  many,  suffbcateth  the  ^irits  of  aged 
ministerB."    Life  of  Baxter,  part  iii.  200. 

t  George  Fox.  Joumal,186,where  the  description  of  the  dungeon  called  ^'jDdoim* 
dak**  smpanes  all  imagina^on. 
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borne  to  the  suflforings  of  his  ptrty»  publicly  affirmed  at  the  timet 
that  since  the  Restoration  **  more  than  five  thoasand  persona  had 
died  in  bonds  for  matters  of  mere  conscience  to  God/'*  Twelve 
hiHidred  Quakers  were  enlarged  by  James,  t  The  calculations  of 
Neale,  the  historian  of  the  nonconformists,  would  carry  the  num- 
bers still  farther;  and  he  does  not  appear,  on  this  point,  to  be  con* 
tradicted  by  his  zealous  and  unwearied  antagonist  t  But  if  we  re* 
duce  the  number  of  deaths  to  one-half  of  Penn's  estimate,  and 
suppose  that  number  to  be  the  tenth  of  the  prisoners,  the  mortality 
ivill  afibrd  a  dreadful  measure  of  the  sufferings  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand  prisoners;  and  the  misery  within  the  jails  will  too  plainly  in* 
dicate  the  beggary  §  and  banishment,  disquiet,  vexation,  fear,  and 
horror,  which  were  spread  among  the  whole  body  of  dissenters. 

The  sufferings  of  two  memorable  dissenters,  differing  from  each 
other  still  more  widely  in  opinions  and  disposition  than  in  station 
and  acquirement,  may  be  selected  as  proofs  that  no  character  was 
ao  high  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  this  persecution,  and  no  condi- 
tion so  humble  as  to  be  beneath  its  notice.  Richard  Baxter,  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  learned  as  well  as  pious  and  exemplary  men  of 
bis  age,  was  the  most  celebrated  divine  of  the  Presbyterian  persua- 
sion. He  was  so  well  known  for  his  moderation  as  well  as  his  ge- 
neral merit,  that  at  the  Restoration  he  was  made  chaplain  to  the 
King,  and  a  bishoprick  was  offered  to  him,  which  he  declined,  not 
because  he  deemed  it  unlawful,||  but  because  it  might  engage  hioi 
in  severities  against  the  conscientious,  and  because  he  was  unwilling 
to  give  scandal  to  his  brethren  by  accepting  preferment  in  the  hour 
of  their  affliction.  He  joined  in  the  public  worship  of  the  Church 
of  England,  but  preached  to  a  small  congregation  at  Acton,  where 
he  soon  became  the  friend  of  his  neighbour.  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  who, 
though  then  a  magistrate  of  great  dignity,  avoided  the  society  of 
those  who  might  be  supposed  to  influence  him,  and  from  his  jealous 
regard  to  independence,  chose  a  privacy  as  simple  and  frugal  as 
tliat  of  the  pastor  of  a  persecuted  flock.  Their  retired  leisure  was 
often  employed  in  high  reasoning  on  those  sublime  subjects  of  me- 
taphysical philosophy  to  which  both  had  been  conducted  by  their 
theological  studies,  and  which,  indeed,  few  contemplative  men  of 
elevated  thought  have  been  deterred  by  the  fate  of  their  forerun- 
ners from  aspiring  to  comprehend.     Honoured  as  he  was  by  such 

*  Good  Advice  to  the  Church  of  England." 

f  Address  of  the  Quaken  to  James  If.  Clarkson^  L  492.  London  Gaxette^  9Sd 
and  26th  May,  168r. 

t  Grey's  Kxaro. nation  of  Neale.    3  yols.  8va  1738. 

i  Fifteen  thousand  fiunilies  ruined.  **  Penn's  Good  Advice."  In  this  tnurt  naj 
Uttle  is  said  of  the  dispensings  power;  the  far  mater  part  oonnsting  of  a  noble  defence 
of  teligious  liberty,  applicable  to  all  ages  and  commumona. 

I  Baxter's  Life,  281, 382. 
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a  friendihipt  erteemed  by  the  most  dtfltinguished  peraoiM  of  all  per* 
auasions,  and  consulted  by  the  civil  and  cccleaiaatical  authoritiea  in 
every  project  of  reconciliation  and  harmony,  Baxter  was  five  times 
in  iiAeen  years  dragged  from  his  retirement^  and  thrown  into  prison 
as  a  malefactor.  In  1669  two  subservient  magistrates,  one  of  whom 
was  steward  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  summoned  him  be- 
fore them  for  preaching  at  a  conventicle:  Hale,  too  surely  foreknow* 
ing  the  event,  could  scarcely  refrain  from  tears  when  he  heard  of 
the  summons.  He  was  committed  for  six  months;  and,  after  the 
unavailing  intercession  of  his  friends  with  the  King,  was  at  length 
enlarged  in  consequence  of  informalities  in  the  commitment.^ 
Twice  he  afterwards  escaped  by  irregularities  into  which  the  preci« 
pi'ate  zeal  of  ignorant  persecutors  had  betrayed  them.  Once,  when 
his  physician  made  oafh  that  imprisonment  would  be  dangerous  to 
his  life,  he  owed  his  enlargement  to  the  pity  or  prudence  of  Charles 
II.  At  last,  in  the  year  1685,  he  was  brought  to  trial  for  supposed 
libels,  before  Jeffreys,  in  the  court  of  King's  Bench,  where  his  vene* 
rable  friend  had  once  presided,  where  two  chief  justices,  within  ten 
years,  had  exemplified  the  extremities  of  human  excellence  and  de» 
pravify,  and  where  be  whose  misfortunes  had  almost  drawn  tears 
down  the  aged  cheeks  of  Hale,  was  doomed  to  undergo  the  most 
brutal  indignities  from  Jeffreys. 

The  history  and  genius  of  Bunyan  were  as  much  more  extraor- 
dinary than  those  of  Baxter  as  his  station  and  attainments  were  in* 
ferior.  He  is  probably  at  the  head  of  unlettered  men  of  geniu% 
and  perhaps  there  is  no  other  instance  of  any  man  reaching  fame 
from  so  abject  an  origin ;  for  the  other  extraordinary  men  who  have 
become  fannous  without  education,  though  they  were  without  what 
is  called  learning,  have  had  much  reading  and  knowledge,  and 
though  they  were  repressed  by  poverty,  were  not,  like  him,  sullied 
by  a  vagrant  and  disreputable  occupation.  By  bis  trade  of  a  tra* 
veiling  tinker,  he  was  from  his  earliest  years  placed  in  the  midst  of 
profligacy,  and  on  the  verge  of  dishonesty.  He  was  for  a  time  a 
private  ID  the  parliamentary  army;  the  only  military  service  which 
was  likely  to  elevate  his  sentiments  and  amend  his  life.  Having 
embraced  the  opinions  of  the  Baptists,  he  was  soon  admitted  to 
preach  in  a  community  which  did  not  recognise  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  clergy  and  the  laity.f  Even  under  the  Protectorate  be 
was  harassed  by  some  busy  magistrates,  who  took  advantage  of  a 
parliamentary  ordinance,  excluding  from  toleration  those  who  main- 
tained the  ttolawfalness  of  infant  baptism.  |    Bat  this  officiousness 

^  Baxter's  Life.    Cthmf^  Abridgmtnt,  part  in.  47—^1,  Sic. 

t  **  Giace  abounding,''  by  Biuiyma  lumselr.    Inmefs  Life  of  Banyan.    Iv.  ffist  of 


\  Scoben's  (MinsDces,  chap.  114.    23d  Apiil,  164S.    This  exoeptioR  is  omitted 
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was  checked  by  the  spirit  of  the  government ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
return  of  intolerance  with  Charles  II.  that  the  sufierings  of  Banyan 
began.  Within  five  months  after  the  restoration,  he  was  appre- 
hended under  the  statute  of  the  thirty-fifth  of  Elizabeth,  and  was 
thrown  into  prison,  or  rather  into  a  dungeon,  at  fiedford,  where  he 
remained  for  twelve  years.  The  narratives  of  his  life  exhibit  re- 
markable specimen^  of  the  acuteness  and  fortitude  with  which  he 
withstood  the  threats  and  snares  of  the  magistrates,  and  cleigymei), 
and  attorneys,  who  beset  him.  He  foiled  them  in  every  contest  of 
argument ;  especially  in  that  which  relates  to  the  independence  of 
religion  on  civil  authority^  which  he  expounded  with  clearness  and 
exactness,  fi>r  it  was  a  subject  on  which  his  naturally  vigorous  mind 
was  better  educated  by  his  habitual  meditations  than  it  could  have 
been  by  the  most  skilful  instructer.  In  the  year  after  his  apprehen- 
sion, he  made  some  informal  applications  for  release  to  the  judges  of 
assize,  to  whom  his  petition  was  presented  by  his  wife,  who  was 
treated  by  one  of  them,  Twisden,  with  brutal  insolence.  His  col- 
league. Sir  Matthew  Hale,  listened  to  her  with  patience  and  good- 
ness; and  with  consolatory  compassion  pointed  out  to  her  the  only 
legal  means  of  obtaining  redress.  It  is  a  singular  gratification  thus 
to  find  a  human  character,  which  if  it  be  met  in  the  most  obscure 
recess  of  the  history  of  a  bad  time,  is  sure  to  display  some  new  ex- 
cellence. The  conduct  of  Hale  on  this  occasion  can  be  ascribed 
only  to  strong  and  pure  benevolence;  for  he  was  unconscious  of  Bun- 
yan's  genius,  he  disliked  preaching  mechanics,  and  he  partook  the 
general  prejudice  against  Anabaptists.  In  the  long  years  which  fol- 
lowed, the  time  of  Bunyan  was  divided  between  the  manufacture 
of  lace,  which  he  learned  in  order  to  support  his  family,  and  the 
composition  of  those  works  which  have  given  celebrity  to  his  sufier- 
ings. He  was  at  length  released,  in  1672,  by  Barlow,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln;  but  not  till  the  timid  prelate  had  received  an  injunction 
firom  the  JLiord  Chancellor*  to  that  efiect  He  availed  himself  of  the 
indulgence  of  James  II.  without  trusting  it;  and  died  unmolested  in 
the  last  year  of  that  princess  government.  His  "Pilgrim's  Progress,** 
an  allegorical  representation  of  the  Calvinistic  theol(^,  at  first 
found  readers  only  among  those  of  that  persuasion,  gradually  emerged 

in  a  subsequent  ordinance  against  blasphemous  opinions,  (9th  August,  1650,)  directed 
chiefly  agfainst  the  Antinomians,  who  were  charged  with  denying  the  obligation  of 
mondity,  the  sin^fle  case  where  the  danger  of  nice  distinction  is  tlie  chief  objection 
to  the  use  of  punishment  against  the  promulgation  of  opinions.  Religious  liberty  was 
afterwards  carried  much  nearer  to  its  just  limits  by  the  letter  of  Cromwell's  Constitu- 
tion, and  probably  to  its  full  extent  by  its  spirit  HumUe  Petition  and  Advice,  a.  zi. 
1656.    Scob.380. 

*  Probably  Lord  Shaftesbury,  who  received  the  Great  Seal  in  November,  1672. 
The  eiact  ^te  <ff  fiunvan's  complete  liberation  is  not  ascertuned?  but  he  was  twelve 
years  a  prisoner,  and  had  been  apprehended  in  November,  1660.  Ivimey,  289, 
makes  bis  enlargement  to  be  about  die  close  of  1672. 
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from  tins  narrow  circle*  and  by  the  natural  power  of  imagination 
over  ihe  nncorrupted  feelings  of  the  majority  of  mankind,  at  length 
rivalled  Robinson  Crusoe  in  popularity.  The  bigots  and  persecutors 
sonic  into  oblivion ;  the  scoffi  of  wits*  and  worldlings  were  unavail* 
ing;  while,  after  the  lapse  of  a  century,  the  object  of  their  cruelty 
and  scorn  touched  the  poetical  sympathy  as  well  as  the  piety  of 
Gowper  :t  his  genius  subdued  the  opposite  prejudices  of  Johnson  and 
of  Franklin,  and  his  name  baa  been  uttered  in  the  same  breath  with 
those  of  Spenser  and  Dante. 

It  should  seem,  from  this  statement,  that  Lord  Castlemain,  a  zea- 
lous Catholic,  had  some  colour  for  asserting,  that  the  persecution  of 
Protestants  by  Protestants,  after  the  Restoration,  was  more  violent 
than  that  of  Protestants  by  Catholics  under  Mary ;  and  that  the  per- 
secution then  raging  against  the  Presbyterians  in  Scotland,  was  not 
so  much  more  cruel  as  it  was  more  bloody  than  that  which  silently 
consumed  the  bowels  of  England.  Since  the  differences  between 
churchmen  and  dissenters,  as  such  have  given  way  to  other  contro- 
verdes,  such  a  recital  can  have  no  other  tendency  than  that  of  dis- 
posing men  to  pardon  each  other's  intolerance,  and  to  abhor  that  fa- 
tal error  itself,  which  all  communions  have  practised,  and  of  which 
some  malignant  roots  still  lurk  amongst  all.  Without  it,  the  policy 
of  the  King,  in  his  attempt  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  dissenters, 
could  not  be  understood,  and  must  have  been  altogether  hopeless. 
The  general  body  of  nonconformists  were  divided  into  four  parties, 
on  whom  the  court  acted  through  different  channels,  and  who  were 
variously  afiected  by  its  advances.  The  Presbyterians,  the  more 
wealthy  and  educated  portion,  were  the  descendants  of  the  ancient 
puritans,  who  were  rather  desirous  of  reforming  the  Church  of  £ng« 
land  than  of  separating  from  it;  and  though  the  breach  was  widened 
by  the  civil  war,  they  might  have  been  reunited  at  the  Restoration 
by  moderate  concession  in  the  form  of  worship,  and  by  limiting  the 
episcopal  authority  agreeably  to  the  project  of  the  learned  Usher,  and 
to  the  system  of  superintendency  established  among  the  Lutherans. 
They  gradually,  indeed,  learned  to  prefer  the  perfect  equality  of 
the  Calvinistic  clergy;  but  they  did  not  profess  that  exclusive  zeal 
for  it  which  actuated  their  Scottish  brethren,  who  had  received  their 
reformation  from  Geneva.  Like  men  of  other  communions,  they 
originally  deemed  it  the  duty  of  the  magistrate  to  establbh  true  re- 
ligion, and  to  punish  the  crime  of  rejecting  it.  In  Scotland  they 
continued  to  be  sternly  intolerant ;  in  England  they  reluctantly  ac- 
quiesced in  imperfect  toleration.     Their  object  was  then  what  was 

*  Hudibras,  part  i.  canto  ii.  y.  409,  &c.    A  satire  on  preaching  mechanics,  ilhis- 
tiited1>}r  Grey's  notes, 
t  "O  thoo,  who,  borne  on  Fancy's  eager  wing,"  &c. 
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cnNed  a  comprehetisiohy  or  such  an  enlargement  of  the  terms  of 
communion  as  might  enable  them  to  unite  with  the  Church;  a  mea* 
rare  which  would  have  broken  (he  strength  of  the  dissenters,  to  the 
imminent  hazard  of  civil  liberty.  From  them  the  King  had  the  least 
hopes.  They  were  undoubtedly  much  more  hostile  to  the  Establish- 
ment after  twenty-five  years'  persecution.  But  they  were  still  con- 
nected with  the  tolerant  clergy;  and  as  they  continued  to  aim  at 
something  besides  mere  toleralion,  they  considered  the  royal  decla« 
ration,  even  if  honestly  meant,  as  only  a  temporary  advantage. 

The  IndependenlSf  or  Corlgregationalists,  were  so  called  from  their 
adoption  of  the  opinion,  that  every  congregation  or  assembly  for 
worship*  was  a  church  perfectly  independent  of  all  others,  choosing 
and  changing  their  own  ministers,  maintaining  with  other  congre- 
gations an  amicable  and  fraternal  intercourse,  but  acknowledging 
no  authority  in  all  the  other  churches  of  Christendom  to  interfere 
with  the  internal  concerns  of  a  single  congregation.  Their  churches 
were  merely  voluntary  associations,  in  which  the  office  of  teacher 
might  be  conferred  by  the  suffrages  of  the  meml>ers  on  any  man, 
and  withdrawn  from  him  when  he  ceased  to  be  acceptable.  The 
members  were  equal,  and  the  government  was  perfectly  democrati- 
cal ;  if  the  term  government  may  be  applied  to  assemblies  which  en- 
dured only  as  long  as  the  members  agreed  in  judgment,  and  which, 
leaving  all  coercive  power  to  (he  civil  magistrate,  exercised  no  au- 
thority but  that  of  admonition,  censure,  and  exclusion.  They  dis- 
claimed the  qualifications  of  <<  national ''  as  repugnant  to  the  nature 
of  **  a  church.'^*  The  religion  of  the  Independents  could  not,  with- 
out destroying  its  nature,  be  established  by  law.  They  never  could 
aspire  to  more  than  religious  liberty,  and  they  accordingly  have  the 
honour  to  be  the  first,  and  long  the  only,  Christian  community  who  col- 
lectively adopted  that  sacred  principle. f  It  is  true,  that  in  the  be- 
ginning they  adopted  the  pernicious  and  inconsistent  doctrine  of  li- 
mited toleration,  excluding  Catholics  as  idolaters;  and  in  New  Eng- 
land, where  the  great  majority  were  of  their  persuasion,  punishing 
even  capitally  dissenters  from  opinions  which  they  accounted  funda- 
mental.|    But,  as  intolerance  could  promote  no  interest  of  theirs, 

*  <«  There  if  no  true  visible  church  of  Christ  but  a  particular  ordinary  congregation 
only.  Every  ordinaiy  asaeinbly  of  the  faithful  hath  power  to  elect  and  ordain,  deprive 
and  depose,  their  ministers.  The  pastor  must  have  others  joined  with  him  by  the  con- 
gregation, to  exercise  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  neither  ou^ht  he  and  they  to  perfbim 
any  material  act  without  the  free  consent  of  the  congregation.*'  Christian  Offer  of  a 
Conference  tendered  to  Archbishops,  Bishops,  &c.    London,  1606. 

f  An  humble  Supplication  for  Tole^tion  and  Liberty  to  James  I.  London,  1609: 
a  tract  which  affords  a  conspicuous  specimen  of  the  abiUty  and  learning  of  the  ancient 
Independents,  often  described  as  unlettered  fanatics. 

i.  The  Way  of  the  Churches  in  New  England,  by  Hr.  J.  Cotton.  London,  1645;  and 
the  Way  of  Congregational  Churches,  by  Mr.  J.  Cotton.  London*  1648}  in  answer  to 
Principal  Baillie. 
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real  or  imagiimty,  their  true  principles  finally  worked  out  the  ttain 
of  these  dishonourable  exceptions.  The  government  of  Cromwellt 
more  influenced  by  them  than  by  any  other  persuasion,  made  as 
near  approaches  to  general  toleration  as  public  prejudice  would  en- 
dure:  and  Sir  Uenry  Vane,  an  Independent,  was  probably  the  first 
who  laid  down,  with  perfect  precision,  the  inviolable  rights  of  con- 
science, and  the  exemption  of  religion  from  all  civil  authority.  Ac* 
tuated  by  these  principles,  and  preferring  the  freedom  of  their  wor^ 
ship  even  to  political  liberty,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many  of  this 
persuasion,  gratefully  accepted  the  deliverance  from  persecution 
which  was  profiered  by  the  King. 

Similar  causes  produced  the  like  dispositions  among  the  Baptists; 
a  simple  and  pious  body  of  men,  generally  unlettered,  obnoxious  to 
all  other  sects  for  their  rejection  of  infant  baptism,  as  neither  en* 
joined  by  the  New  Testament  nor  consonant  to  reason ;  and  in  some 
degree,  also,  from  being  called  by  the  same  name  with  the  fierce 
ianatics  who  bad  convulsed  Lower  Germany  in  the  first  age  of  the 
Reformation.  Under  Edward  VL  and  Elizabeth  they  sufil-red  death 
for  their  religion.  At  the  Restoration  they  were  dbtinguished  from 
other  nonconformists  by  a  brand  in  the  provision  of  a  statute,*  which 
excluded  every  clergyman  who  had  opposed  infant  baptism  from  re- 
establishment  in  his  benefice. 

They  sufiered  more  than  any  other  persuasion  under  Charles  IL 
They  had  publicly  professed  the  principles  of  religious  liberty.f 
They  appear  to  have  adopted  also  the  congregational  system  of  ec- 
clesiastical polity.  Like  the  Independents  they  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  republicanism.  They  were  more  incapable  of  union  with 
the  Established  Church,  and  had  less  reason  to  hope  for  toleration 
from  its  adherents  than  the  Independents  themselves.  Many,  per- 
haps at  first  roost  of  them,  eagerly  embraced  the  indulgence.  Thus, 
the  sects  who  maintained  the  purest  principles  of  religious  liberty, 
and  had  supported  the  most  popular  systems  of  government,  were 
more  disposed  than  others  to  favour  a  gieasure  which  would  have 
finally  buried  toleration  under  the  ruins  of  political  freedom. 

But  of  all  dissenters,  those  who  needed  the  royal  indulgence 
most,  and  who  could  accept  it  most  consistently  with  their  religious 
principles,  were  the  Quakers.  They  sought  perfection,  by  re- 
nouncing pleasures,  of  which  the  social  nature  promotes  kindness, 
and  by  converting  self-denial,  a  means  of  moral  discipline,  into  one 
of  the  ends  of  life.  It  was  their  more  peculiar  and  honourable  er- 
ror, that  by  a  literal  interpretation  of  that  affectionate  and  ardent 
language  in  which  the  Christian  religion  inculcates  the  pursuit  of 
peace,  and  the  practice  of  beneficence,  they  struggled  to  extend  the 

*13Ccr.n.cl7.  tCradby,llMt.ofBiptkt%ii.  100-144. 
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sphere  of  these  most  admirable  of  virtues  beyond  tbe  boandaries  of 
nature.  They  adopted  a  peculiarity  of  language,  and  a  uniformity 
of  dress,  indicative  of  humility  and  equality,  of  brotherly  love,  the 
sole  bond  of  their  pacific  union,  and  of  the  serious  minds  of  men  who 
lived  only  for  the  performance  of  duty.  They  took  no  part  in  strife, 
renounced  even  defensive  arms,  and  utterly  condemned  the  punish- 
ment of  death. 

George  Fox,  during  the  civil  war,  was  the  founder  of  this  extra- 
ordinary community.  At  a  time  when  personal  revelation  was  ge- 
nerally believed,  it  was  a  pardonable  self-delusion  that  he  should 
imagine  himself  to  be  commissioned  by  the  Divinity  to  preach  a  sys- 
tem which  could  only  be  objected  to  as  too  pure  to  be  practised  by 
man.*  This  belief,  and  an  ardent  temperament,  led  him  and  some 
of  his  followers  into  unseasonable  attempts  to  convert  their  neigh- 
bours, and  unseemly  intrusions  into  places  of  worship  for  that  purpose, 
which  excited  general  hostility  against  them,  and  exposed  them  to 
frequent  and  severe  punishments.  One  or  two  of  them>  in  the  ge- 
neral fermentation  of  men's  minds,  had  at  that  time  uttered  opinions 
which  all  other  sects  considered  as  blasphemous.  These  peaceable 
men  became  the  objects  of  general  abhorrence.  Their  rejection  of 
the  most  religious  rites,  their  refusal  to  sanction  testimony  by  a 
judicial  oath,  or  to  defend  their  country  in  the  utmost  danger,  gave 
plausible  pretexts  for  representing  them  as  alike  enemies  to  religion 
and  the  commonwealth;  and  the  fantastic  peculiarities  of  their  lan- 
guage and  dress  seemed  to  be  the  badge  of  a  sullen  and  morose  se- 
cession from  human  society.  Proscribed  as  they  were  by  law  and 
prejudice,  they  gladly  received  the  boon  held  out  by  the  King. 
They  indeed  were  the  only  consbtent  professors  of  passive  obedience: 
as  they  resisted  no  wrong,  and  never  sought  to  disarm  hostility 
otherwise  than  by  benevolence,  they  naturally  yielded  with  unre- 
sisting submission  to  the  injustice  of  tyrants.  Another  circum- 
stance also  contributed,  still  more  perhaps  than  these  general  causes, 
to  throw  the  Quakers  intp  the  bands  of  James.  Although  they, 
like  most  other  religious  sects,  had  arisen  in  the  humble  classes  of 
society,  who,  from  their  numbers  and  simplicity,  are  alone  suscepti- 
ble of  those  sudden  and  simultaneous  emotions  which  change  opinions 
and  institutions,  they  had  early  been  joined  by  a  few  persons  of  su- 
perior rank  and  education,  who,  in  a  period  of  mutation  in  govern- 
ment and  religion,  long  contemplated  the  benevolent  visions  of  the 
Quakers  with  indulgent  complacency,  until  at  length  they  persuaded 

*  A  JounuJ  of  the  Life  of  George  Fox,  by  himself.  4to.  London,  1694.  One 
of  the  most  extraordinaiy  and  instructive  narratives  in  the  world,  which  no  reader  of 
competent  judgment  can  peruse  without  revering  the  virtue  of  the  writer,  pardoning 
his  self-delusion,  and  ceasmg  to  smHe  at  his  peculiarities. 
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fhewsdm  that  thk  pure  system  of  peace  and  charitj  might  be  re- 
alizedy  if  not  among  all  men,  at  least  by  a  few  of  the  wisest  and  best 
Sach  a  hope  would  gradually  teach  them  to  tolerate,  and  in  time  to 
adopt,  (he  peculiarities  of  their  simpler  brethren,  and  to  gire  the 
most  rational  interpretation  to  the  language  and  pretensions  of  their 
founders,  consulting  reason  in  their  doctrines,  and  indulging  enthusi- 
asm only  in  their  hopes  and  afiections.*  Of  these  first  who  syste- 
matized, and  perhaps  insensibly  softened,  the  Quaker  creed,  was 
Barclay,  a  gentleman  of  Scotland,  in  his  Apology  for  the  Quakers; 
a  masterpiece  of  ingenious  reasoning,  and  a  model  of  argumentative 
composition,  which  extorted  praise  from  Bayle,  one  of  the  most  acute 
and  least  fanatical  of  men.t  The  most  distinguished  of  their  converts 
was  William  Penn,  whose  fether,  Admiral  Shr  William  Penn,  had 
been  a  personal  friend  of  the  King,  and  one  of  bis  instructers  in  na- 
val afiairs.  This  admirable  person  had  employed  his  great  abilities 
in  support  of  civil  as  well  as  religious  liberty,  and  had  both  acted 
and  suffered  for  them  under  Charles  II.  Even  if  be  had  not  found- 
ed the  commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  an  everlasting  memorial 
of  his  love  of  freedom,  his  actions  and  writings  in  England  would 
have  been  enough  to  absolve  htm  from  the  charge  of  intending  to  be- 
tray the  rights  of  his  countrymen.  But  though  the  friend  of  Alger- 
non Sidney,!  be  had  never  ceased  to  intercede,  through  his  friends 
at  court.  Cm*  the  persecuted.  An  absence  of  two  years  in  America, 
and  the  occupation  of  his  mind,  had  probably  loosened  the  connex- 
ion with  English  politicians,  and  rendered  him  leas  acquainted  with 
the  principles  of  the  government.  On  the  accession  of  James,  he 
was  received  by  that  prince  with  favour,  and  hopes  of  indulgence  to 
bis  sufiering  brethren  were  early  held  out  to  him.  He  was  soon  ad- 
mitted to  terms  of  apparent  intimacy,  and  was  believed  to  possess 
such  influence  that  two  hundred  suppliants  were  often  seen  at  his 
gates,  imploring  his  intercession  with  the  King.  That  it  really  was 
great,  appears  from  his  obtaining  a  promise  of  pardon  for  his  friend, 
Mr.  Locke,  which  that  illustrious  man  declined,  because  he  thought 
that  the  acceptance  would  have  been  a  confession  of  criminality.^ 
He  appears  in  1679,  by  his  influence  on  James  when  in  Scotland, 
to  have  obtained  the  release  of  all  the  Scotch  Quakers  who  were 
imprisoned  ;||  and  he  obtained  the  release  of  many  hundred  Quaker 

*  Mr.  S^nnton,  a  Scotch  judge  during  the  Protectonite,  wu  one  of  the  esriiest  of 
these  coTiTerts. 

t  NouTeUes  de  h  Bepublique  des  Lettres,  AttiI,  1684. 

\  Clarkaon's  Life  of  Penn,  i.  248. 

h  CkrkBon,  L  433, 438.  Mr.  Cliukion  is  amone  the  few  writeiv  from  whom  I 
dioaki  venture  to  adopt  a  fact  for  which  the  original  authority  is  pot  mentioned.  By 
taiovn  extiaoft^naiy  lerrices  to  mankiiid  he  has  dcseryod  to  be  the  biognpher  of 
WiDiMiiPenn. 

I  Addieai  of  Scotch  Ouaken,  1687. 
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prisoners  in  Gogland^*  as  well  as  letters  from  Lord  Sunderiand  (o 
the  lord-lieuteoants  in  England  for  favour  to  bis  persuasion,t  several 
jnonths  before  tbe  declaration  of  indulgence.  It  was  no  wonder  that 
be  should  be  gained  over  by  this  power  of  doing  good.  The  very 
occupations  in  which  he  was  engaged  brought  daily  before  his  mind 
tbe  general  evils  of  intolerance,  and  tbe  sufferings  of  bis  own  unfor- 
tunate brethren.  Though  well  stored  with  useful  and  ornamental 
knowledge,  be  was  unpractised  in  tbe  wiles  of  courts;  and  bis  edu- 
cation had  not  trained  him  to  dread  the  violation  of  principle  so 
much  as  to  pity  the  infliction  of  suffering.  It  cannot  be  doubted 
that  he  believed  the  King's  object  to  be  universal  liberty  in  religion, 
and  nothing  farther.  His  own  sincere  piety  taught  him  to  consider 
religious  liberty  as  unspeakably  tbe  highest  of  human  privileges, 
and  he  was  too  just  not  to  be  desirous  of  bestowing  on  all  other  men 
that  which  he  most  earnestly  sought  for  himself.  He  who  refused 
to  employ  force  in  the  most  just  defence,  felt  a  singular  abhorrence 
of  its  exertion  to  prevent  good  men  from  following  the  dictates  of 
their  conscience. 

Such  seem  to  have  been  tbe  motives  which  induced  this  excellent 
man  to  lend  himself  to  the  measures  of  the  King.  Compasnon, 
friendship,  liberality,  and  toleration,  led  him  to  support  a  system  of 
which  the  success  would  have  undone  his  country,  and  affi>rded  a 
remarkable  proof  that,  in  the  complicated  combinations  of  political 
morality,  a  virtue  misplaced  may  produce  as  much  immediate  mis- 
chief as  a  vice.  The  Dutch  minister  represents  '<  the  arcb-quaker" 
as  travelling  over  the  kingdom  to  gain  proselytes  to  the  dispensing 
power.  {  Duncombe,^a  banker  in  London,  and  (it  must  in  justice, 
though  in  sorrow,  be  added)  Penn,  were  tbe  two  Protestant  counsel- 
tors  of  Lord  Sunderland.§  Henceforward,  it  became  necessary  for 
the  friends  of  liberty  to  deal  with  him  as  an  enemy,  to  be  resisted 
when  bis  associates  were  in  power,  and  watched  after  they  had 
lost  it 

Among  the  Presbyterians,  the  King's  chief  agent  was  Alsop^  a 
preacher  at  Westminster,  who  was  grateful  to  him  for  having 
spared  the  life  of  a  son  convicted  of  treason.  Baxter,  that  venera- 
ble patriarch,  and  Howe,  one  of  their  most  eminent  divines,  refused 
any  active  concurrence  in  the  King's  projects.  Lobb,  one  of  the 
most  able  of  the  independent  divines,  warmly  supported  the  mea- 
sures of  James;  he  was  favourably  received  at  court,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  an  adviser  as  well  as  an  advocate  of  the  King.||    An  ela- 

•  George  Fox's  Journal,  550.    lOth  July,  1686.     "  Fifteen  or  ^een  hundred." 
f  State  Paper  Office,  November  and  December,  1686. 
i  Van  Citters  toUie  States  General,  j\  October,  1687. 
^  Jobnstone,  25th  November,  1687. 
I  Wilson's  Dissenting  Churches,  iiL  436. 
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borate  defence  of  the  dispensing  power,  by  Philip  Nye^  a  still  more 
eminent  teacher  of  the  same  persuasion,  who  had  been  disabled  from 
office  at  the  restoration,  written  on  occasion  of  Charles  the  Second's 
declaration  of  indulgence  in  1672,  was  now  republished  by  his  son^ 
with  a  dedication  to  James.* 

Among  the  Baptists,  Kiffin,  the  pastor  of  their  chief  congregation, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  opulent  merchant  in  London,  who,  with  his 
pastcral  office,  had  held  civil  and  military  stations  under  the  parlia- 
ment;  withstood  the  prevalent  disposition  of  his  communion  towards 
compliance,  the  few  fragments  of  his  life,  illustrate  the  character  of 
the  calamitous  times  in  which  he  lived.  Soon  after  the  restoration, 
be  obtained  a  pardon  for  twelve  persons  of  his  persuasion,  who  were 
condemned  to  death  at  the  same  assize  at  Ay lesbury,  under  the  atro* 
cious  statute  of  the  35th  of  Elizabeth,  for  refusing  either  to  abjure 
the  realm  or  to  conform  to  the  Church  of  England.! 

Attempts  were  made  to  ensnare  hhn  into  treason  by.  anonymous 
letters,  inviting  him  to  take  a  share  in  plots  which  had  no  existence. 
He  was  harassed  by  false  accusations,  some  of  which  made  him  per- 
sonally known  to  Charles  IL  and  to  Clarendon.  The  King  applied 
to  him  personally  for  the  loan  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  which  he 
declined,  ofiering  the  gift  of  ten  thousand,  which  was  accepted;  on 
which  be  congratulated  himself,  as  an  expedient  by  which  he  had 
saved  thirty  thousand  pounds.  Two  of  his  grandsons  suiibred  death 
for  being  engaged  in  Monmouth's  revolt  He  had  ofiered  three 
thousand  pounds  to  a  courtier  for  their  preservation;  and  Jeffieys, 
on  the  trial  of  one  of  them,  declared,  that  had  Kiffin,  their  grandfa- 
ther, been  also  at  the  bar,  he  would  have  deserved  death  as  much 
as  his  grandson.  James,  at  an  interview,  endeavoured  to  persuade 
bim  to  accept  the  office  of  alderman,  under  the  protection  of  the 
dispensing  and  suspending  power.  He  pleaded  his  inability  froin 
age  (he  was  then  seventy,)  and  he  could  not  speak  of  his  grandsons 
bat  he  burst  into  tears.  The  King  understood  this  language,  and 
answered  with  no  small  grossness,  "Balm  shall  be  poured  into  that 
wound."  But  Kiffin  dissuaded  all  his  dissenting  friends  fro/n  being 
ensnared  by  the  court,  and  at  last  only  accepted  the  office  from  fear 
of  a  ruinous  fine. 

Every  means  were  employed  to  excite  the  nonconformists  to 
Ihank  the  King  for  his  indulgence.  He  himself  assured  D'Adda  that 
it  would  be  of  the  utmost  service  to  trade  and  population,  by  re- 
calling the  numerous  emigrants  "  who  had  been  driven  from  their 
country  by  the  persecution  of  the  Anglicans."J    His  common  con- 

•  Wibon's  Dissenting  Churches,  iii.  71.  **  The  King's  xVuthority  vindicated,"  by 
the  late  P.  Nye.    London,  1687. 

t  Orme's  life  of  Kiffin,  120.     Crosby's  Hist,  of  the  Baptists,  ii.  181,  &c. 

\  D'Adda,  Jj  Aprile,  1687:—"  Mentre  tanti  che  descrtavano  U  pacse  per  la  pcrjc- 
cuzione  dclli  Anglicani  se  trovahbcrosi  stato  di  quiete  e  tranquillitA  per  rcpatrian.** 
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▼enation  now  torned  on  the  cruelty  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
their  violent  persecution  of  the  diasenters,  which  he  declared  that 
be  would  have  closed  sooner,  had  he  not  been  restrained  by  those 
who  promised  favour  to  his  own  religion,  if  they  were  still  suffered 
to  vex  the  dissenters.*  This  last  declaration  was  contradicted  by 
the  parties  whom  he  named;  and  their  denial  might  be  credited 
with  less  reserve,  had  not  one  of  the. principal  leaders  of  the  episco- 
pal party  in  Scotland  owned  that  his  friends  would  have  been  con- 
tented if  they  could  have  been  assured  of  retaining  the  power  to 
persecute  Presbyterians,  f  He  even  ordered  an  inquiry  into  the 
suits  against  dissenters  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  the  compositions 
which  they  paid,  in  order  to  make  a  scandalous  disclosure  of  the 
extortion  and  venality  practised  under  cover  of  the  penal  laws.|  He 
and  Lord  Sunderland  assured  the  nuncio,  that  the  established  clergy 
traded  in  such  compositions.^  The  most  just  principles  of  unbound- 
ed freedom  in  religion  were  now  the  received  creed  at  St  lames's. 
Even  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange  endeavoured  to  save  his  consistency, 
by  declaring,  that  though  he  had  for  twenty  years  resisted  religious 
liberty  as  a  right  of  the  people,  he  acquiesced  in  it  as  a  boon  from 
the  King. 

On  the  other  hand^  exertions  were  made  to  warn  the  dissenters 
of  the  snare  which  was  laid  for  them.  The  Church  began  to  make 
tardy  efibrts  to  conciliate  them,  especially  the  Presbyterians.  The 
King  was  agitated  by  this  canvass,  and  frequently  trusted  the  dud- 
cio||  with  bis  alternate  hopes  and  fears  about  it 

Burnet,  the  historiauy  then  at  the  Hague,  published  a  letter  of 
warning  to  the  dissenters,  in  which  he  owns  end  deplores  ^  the  per- 
secution/' acknowledging  *'  the  temptation  under  which  the  noncon- 
formists are  to  receive  every  thing  which  gives  them  present  ease 
with  a  little  too  much  kindness;"  and  blames  more  severely  the 
members  of  the  Oiurch  who  applauded  the  declaration,  but  entreats 
the  nonconformists  not  to  promote  the  designs  of  the  common  ene- 
my .T  The  residence  and  connexions  of  the  writer  bestowed  on  this 
publication  the  important  character  of  an  admonition  from  the 

•  Burnet,  ill.  175.     Oxford,  1823. 

j-  *'  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fean  of  encouraging  by  such  a  liberty  the  ft.iiatic^ 
then  alnioit  entisdy  ruined,  few  would  have  refund  to  comply  with  aU  your  Mtjei* 
^t  demanda."   Account  of  Affairs  of  Scotland,  by  the  Earl  of  Balcams^  p.  8. 

t  Burnet,  ibid. 

4  D'Adda,  /|  Aprile,  1687:—*'  Che  rdera  la  maggior  parte  dalla  sc^ggestione  de 
miniatri  Aoglicani  che  faoevoM  mareanzia  aopra  le  leggi  fiitti  contro  k  D0ocooib^ 
misti. 

I  D'Adda,  2  Malo,  1687.  Id.4Ap.1687.  <«  Si  ianno  ds/T  difra  ;»r<r  tutti  gli 
aforzi  per  pemiadere  V  unione  tra  di  esse  (Protestants,)  la  quale  nondimeno  pare  in; 
compatibtle  per  le^maasiineloro  tan  to  oppostc  come  sono  quelli  di  Pce^jrteriaiii,  il  ^ 
cui  numero  d  plii  forte  e  della  eente  piu  ricca." 

1  State  TVactsfifomBeftGniUon  to  Revduiioii,  iL  289.  London,  2  toL  Icilk^  lw9 
— 1692, 
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Prince  of  Orange*  He  had  been  employed  by  some  leaden  of  the 
Church  to  procure  that  Prince's  interference  with  the  dinenters,  to 
prevent  their  being  misled  by  the  King;^  and  Dykveldy  the  Dutch 
minister,  assured  both  the  Church  and  the  dissenters  of  his  High- 
Bess's  resolution  to  promote  union  between  them,  and  to  maintain  the 
comnuNi  interest  of  Protestants. 

Lord  Halifax  published,  on  the  same  occasion*  a  Letter  to  a  Dis- 
senter; the  most  perfect  model,  perhaps,  of  a  political  tract;  which, 
ahbough  its  whole  argument,  unbroken  by  diversion  to  general  to- 
pics, is  brought  exclusively  to  bear  with  concentrated  force  upon 
the  question,  the  parties,  and  the  moment,  cannot  be  read,  after  an 
interval  of  a  century  and  a  half,  without  admiration  of  its  acuteness, 
address,  terseness,  and  poignancy.t 

The  nonconformists  were  acted  upon  by  powerful  inducements 
and  dissuasives.  The  preservation  of  civil  liberty,  the  interest  of 
the  Protestant  religion,  the  secure  enjoyment  of  freedom  in  their 
own  wonbip,  were  irresistible  reasons  »gainst  compliance.  Grati- 
tude for  present  relief,  remembrance  of  recent  wrongs,  and  a  strong 
sense  of  the  obligation  to  prefer  the  exercise  of  religion  to  every 
other  consideration,  were  very  strong  temptations  to  a  different  con- 
duct Many  of  them  owed  their  lives  to  the  King,  and  the  lives 
of  others  were  still  in  his  hands.  The  remembrance  of  Jeffrey s's 
campaign  was  so  fresh  as  perhaps  still  rather  to  produce  fear  than 
the  indignation  and  distrust  which  appear  in  a  more  advanced  stage 
of  recovery  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  tyranny.  The  private 
refa'ef  granted  to  some  of  their  ministers  by  the  court  on  former  oc- 
casions afibrded  a  facility  for  exercising  adverse  influence  through 
these  persons,  the  more  dangerous  because  it  might  be  partly  con- 
cealed from  themselves  under  the  disguise  of  gratitude.  The  result 
of  the  action  of  these  conflicting  motives  seems  to  have  been,  that 
the  far  greater  part  of  all  denominations  of  the  dissenters  availed 
themselves  of  the  declaration  so  far  as  to  resume  their  public  wor- 
ship;:^  that  the  most  distinguished  of  their  clergy  and  the  majority 
of  the  Presbyterians  resisted  the  solicitations  of  the  court  to  sanction 
the  dispensing  power  by  addresses  of  thanks  for  this  exertion  of  it; 
that  all  the  Quakers,  the  greater  part  of  the  Baptists,  and  perhaps 
also  of  the  independents,  did  not  scruple  to  give  this  perilous  token 
of  their  misguided  gratitude,  though  many  of  them  confined  them- 

*  Burnet's  Reflectkms  on  a  Book  called  «  Rights  of  a  Convocation,"  16. 

t  Halifiuc  Misc.  233.     London,  ir04. 

^  Batea's  Life  of  Philip  Heniy,  in  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Biography,  vl  290. 
*  TVy  rooked  with  trembling,**  Heniy  refused  to  give  in  a  return  of  the  money 
levied  on  him  in  his  sufferings,  having,  as  he  said,  "long  nnce  from  his  heart  foi^ven 
»fljfae  agents  in  that  matter.  Mr.  Bunyan  clearly  saw  through  the  desi^s  of  the 
cQQtt,  though  he  accepted  the  indulgence  with  a  holy  fear."  Ivimey's  Life  of  Bun- 
yw,29r. 
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selves  to  ihanks  for  toleration,  and  solemn  assurances  that  fhejf 
wonld  not  abuse  it  About  a  hundred  and  eighty  of  these  addreses 
were  presented  in  ten  months^  of  which  there  are  only  seventy-se- 
ven  exclusively  and  avowedly  from  nonconformists.  lif  to  these  be 
added  a  fair  proportion  of  them  at  first  secretly  and  at  last  openlj 
corporators  and  grand  jurors,  and  a  larger  share  of  those  who  ad- 
dressed under  very  general  descriptions,  it  seems  probable  that  they 
were  almost  equally  divided  between  the  dissenting  communiom  and 
the  Established  Church.  *  We  have  a  specimen  of  these  mentioned  by 
Evelyn  in  the  address  of  the  churchmen  and  dissenters  of  Coveatry,t 
and  of  a  small  congregation  in  the  Isle  of  Ely,  called  the  "  family  of 
love/'  His  complaint]:  that  the  declaration  had  thinned  his  own 
parish  church  of  Deptford,  and  sent  a  great  concourse  of  people  to 
the  dissenters'  meeting-house,  throws  light  on  the  extent  of  the  pre- 
vious persecution,  and  the  joyful  eagerness  of  the  nonconformists  to 
profit  by  their  deliverance.  The  dissenters  were  led  astray  not  only  by 
lights  of  the  church,  but  by  pretended  guardians  of  the  laws.  Five 
bishops,  Crew,  bbhop  of  Durham,  with  his  chapter,  Cartwright,  bi- 
shop of  Chester,  with  his  chapter  and  clergy.  Barlow,  bishop  of 
Lincoln,  Wood>  bishop  of  Lichfield,  and  Watson,  bishop  of  St  Da- 
vid's, with  the  clergy  of  their  diocesses,  together  with  the  dean  and 
chapter  of  Ripon,  addressed  the  King  in  terms  which  were  indeed 
limited  to  his  assurance  of  continued  protection  to  the  church,  bot  at 
a  time  which  rendered  their  addresses  a  sanction  of  the  dispensiog 
power.  Croft,  of  Hereford,  though  not  an  addresser,  was  a  zealous 
partisan  of  the  measures  of  the  court;  the  profligate  Parker  was  un- 
able to  prevail  on  the  chapter  or  clergy  of  Oxford  to  join  him,  and 
the  accomplished  Sprat  was  still  a  member  of  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
mission, in  which  character  he  held  a  high  command  in  the  advene 
ranks ;  so  that  a  third  of  the  episcopal  order  refused  to  concur  in 
the  coalition  which  the  church  was  about  to  form  with  public  li- 
berty. A  bold  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  appearance  of  a  ge- 
neral concurrence  of  lawyers  in  approving  the  usurpations  of  the 
crown.  From  two  of  the  four  societies  called  Inns  of  Court,  who 
have  the  exclusive  privilege  of  admitting  advocates  to  practise  at 
the  bar,  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple,  addresses  of  approbation 

•  The  addresses  from  bishops  and  their  clergy  were  seven;  those  from  corp(H«faorB 
und  grand  jories  seventy-five;  those  from  inhabitants,  8tc.,  fimrtecn;  two  oom 
Catholics,  and  two  fiora  the  Middle  and  Inner  Temple.  If  six  addresses  fiom  Pres- 
byterians and  Quakers  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  New  England  be  deducted,  as  it 
seems  thai  they  oag^ht  to  be,  the  proportion  of  dissenting  addresses  was  certainly  lesj 
than,  one  half.  Some  of  them,  we  know,  were  the  produce  of  a  sort  of  fc  persoiujl 
canvass,  when  the  King'  made  his  progress  in  autumn,  1687,  "to  court  the  compii- 
mcnls  of  the  people,"  and  one  of  them,  in  which  Philip  Hemy  joined,  "was  not  to 
offer  lives  and  fortunes  to  him,  but  to  thank  him  for  the  liberty,  and  promise  to  de- 
mean  themselves  quietly  in  the  use  of  it*'  Wordsworth,  vi.  292.  Address  ofDis- 
senters  of  Nantwich,  Wem,  and  Whitchurch.     London  Gazette,  29th  August,  low. 

t  Evelyn,  Diaiy,  16th  June,  1687.  *  Ibid,  lOdi  April,  1687. 
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were  pablished,  which,  from  recent  examinatioD  of  the  records  of 
these  bodies,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  voted  by  either.  The 
former,  eminent  above  others  by  fulsome  servility,  is  traditionally 
said  to  be  the  clandestine  production  of  three  of  the  benchers,  of 
whom  Chauncy,  the  historian  of  Hertfordshire,  was  one.  That  of 
the  Inner  Temple  purports  to  be  the  act  of  certain  students  and 
the  comptroller,  an  office  of  whose  existence  no  traces  have  been 
discovered  in  the  books  of  the  inn.  As  Roger  North  had  been  trea- 
surer of  the  Middle  Temple  three  years  before,  and  the  crown  law- 
yers were  members  of  these  societies,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  the 
government  should  not  have  been  apprized  of  the  imposture  which 
they  countenanced  by  their  official  publication  of  these  addresses.^ 

The  necessity  of  recurring  to  such  a  fraud,  and  the  silence  of  the 
other  law  societies,  may  be  allowed  to  form  some  proof  that  the  in- 
dependence of  the  bar  was  not  yet  utterly  extingubhed.  The  sub- 
BervieDcy  of  the  bench  was  so  abject  as  to  tempt  the  government 
into  an  interference  with  private  suits,  which  is  one  of  the  last  and 
rarest  errors  of  statesmen  under  absolute  monarchies.  An  official 
letter  is  still  extant  from  Lord  Sunderland,  as  secretary  of  state,  to 
Sr  Francis  Watkins,  a  judge  of  assize,  recommending  to  him  to 
show  all  the  favour  to  Lady  Shaftesbury,  in  the  despatch  of  her 
smt,  to  be  tried  at  Salisbury,  which  the  justice  of  her  cause  shall 
de8eTve."t  So  deeply  degraded  were  the  judges  in  the  eyes  of  the 
mbisters  themselve& 

*  LondoD  Gazette,  June  9t]i,  1687. 

1 34th  Febnuuy,  1687.    State  Paper  Office. 
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l^ADDA  FITBLICLT  RECEIVED  AS  THE  NUNCIO.— DISSOLUTION  OF  PARUABIENr.- 
•FINAL  BaEACH.-PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  NEW  PARLIAMBNT.-NEW  CHARTERa 
—REMOVAL  OP  LORD  LIEUTENANTS  -PATRONAGE  OP  THE  CROWN.— MODERATE 
VIEWS  O^  SUNDERLAND— HOUSE  OF  LORDS.-ROYAL  PROGRESS— PREGNANCY 
OF  THE  aUEEN.-LONDON  HAS  THE  APPEARANCE  OF  A  CATHOLIC  CITY. 

Tbb  war  between  the  religious  parties  had  not  yet  so  far  subsided 
as  to  allow  the  avowed  intercourse  of  princes  of  the  Protestant  coro- 
munions  with  the  see  of  Rome.    In  the  first  violence  of  hostility, 
indeed,  laws  were  passed  in  England  forbidding,  under  pain  of  death, 
the  indispensable  correspondence  of  Catholics  with  the  head  of  the 
church,'  and  ev^n  the  bare  residence  of  Catholic  priests  within  the 
realm.*    These  laws,  which  never  could  be  palliated  except  as  mea- 
sures of  retaliation  in  a  warfare  of  extermination,  had  been  often 
executed  without  necessity  and  with  slight  provocation.     It  was 
most  desirable  to  prevent  their  execution  and  to  procure  their  re- 
peal.   But  the  object  of  the  King  in  his  embassy  to  Rome  was  to 
select  these  odious  enactments,  as  the  most  specious  case,  in  which 
be  might  set  an  example  of  the  ostentatious  contempt  with  which 
he  was  resolved  to  trample  on  every  law  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
hb  designs.    A  nearer  and  more  signal  instance  than  the  embassy 
to  Rome  was  required  by  his  zeal  or  his  political  projects.     D'Adda 
was,  accordingly,  obliged  to  undergo  a  public  introduction  to  the 
King  at  Windsor  as  apostolic  nuncio  from  the  pope;  and  his  recep- 
tion, being  an  overt  act  of  high  treason,  was  conducted  with  more 
than  ordinary  state,  and  announced  to  the  public  like  that  of  any 
other  foreign  minister.f    The  Bishops  of  Durham  and  Chester  were, 
perhaps,  the  most  remarkable  attendants  at  the  ceremonial.    The 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  second  peer  of  the  kingdom,  was  chosen  from 
the  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber  as  the  introducer;  and  his  attendance 
in  that  character  had  been  notified  to  the  nuncio  by  the  Earl  of 
Hulgrave,  Lord  Chamberlain.    But,  on  the  morning  of  the  ceremo- 
ny, the  Duke  besought  his  Majesty  to,  excuse  him  from  the  per- 

•  13  Eliz  c.  2.    35  EUz.  c.  1. 

tliondcm  Gazette,  4th  to  7th  July,  168r.    USS.  D'Adda,  11  GtugL  1667. 
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ibrmance  of  an  act  which  might  expose  him  to  the  roost  seycre  ani- 
madversion of  the  law.*    The  King  answered,  that  he  intended  to 
confer  an  honour  upon  him,  by  appointing  him  to  iotroduce  the  re- 
presentative of  so  venerable  a  potentate,  and  that  the  royal  power 
of  dispensation  had  been  solemnly  determined  to  be  a  sufficient  war- 
rant for  such  acts.     The  King  is  said  to  have  angrily  asked,  **  Da 
yoa  not  know  that  I  am  above  the  law  7"t  to  which  the  Duke  is  repre- 
seDted'by  the  same  authorities  to  have  replied,  <*  Your  Majesty  is  so, 
but  I  am  not;**  an  answer  which  was  perfectly  correct,  if  it  be  un- 
derstood as  above  punishment  by  the  law.    The  Duke  of  Grafton 
introduced  the  nuocio.     It  was  observed,  that  while  the  ambassa- 
dors of  the  emperor,  and  of  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,  were 
presented  by  earls,  persons  of  superior  dignity  were  appointed  to'do 
the  same  office  to  the  papal  minister;  a  singularity  rather  rendered 
alarming  than  acceptable  by  the  example  of  the  court  of  France, 
which  was  appealed  to  by  the  courtiers  on  this  occasion.    The  same 
ceremonious  introduction  to  the  Queen  Dowager  immediately  fol- 
lowed.   The  King  was  very  desirous  of  the  like  presentation  to  the 
Princess  Anne^  to  whom  it  was  customary  to  present  foreign  minis- 
ters.   But  the  nuncio  declined  a  public  audience  of  an  heretical 
princess ;{  and  though  we  learn  that,  a  few  days  after,  he  was  ad^ 
mitted  by  her  to  what'  is  called  *'  a  public  audience,§  yet,  as  it  is 
neither  published  in  the  Gazette,  nor  adverted  to  in  his  own  letter, 
it  seems  probable  that  she  only  received  him  openly  as  a  Roman 
prelate^  who  was  to  be  treated  with  the  respect  due  to  his  rank, 
with  whom  it  was  equally  politic  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  clan- 
destine intercourse  and  of  formal  recognition.    The  King  said  to  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  ^  As  you  have  not  chosen  to  obey  my  commands 
in  this  case,  I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  any  other ;"  and  immediate- 
ly removed  him  from  his  place  in  the  household,  from  his  regiment 
of  dragoons,  and  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  his  county.    He  continued 
for  some  time  to  speak  with  indignation  of  this  act  of  contumacy, 
and  told  the  nuncio,  that  the  Duke's  nearest  relations  had  thrown 
themselves  at  the  feet  of  their  sovereign,  and  assured  him,  that  they 
detested  the  disobedience  of  their  kinsman.||    The  importance  of 
the  transaction  consisted  in  its  being  a  decisive  proof  of  how  little 
estimation  were  the  judicial  decision  in  favour  of  the  dispensing 
power  in  the  eyes  of  the  most  loyal  and  opulent  of  the  nobility.H 
The  most  petty  incidents  in  the  treatment  of  the  nuncio  were  at  this 
time  jealously  watched  by  the  public,    fiy  the  influence  of  the  new 

•  Van  Ckten  to  the  Stutes  Genend,  15tfa  Juljr,  1 687. 

t  PeffauM  Baj'mg,  or  meftnine  to  my,  **In  this  respect" 

*  IfSS.  D'Adda,  IGth  Lugi  1687.  §  Vtn  Citten,  d3d  July,  1687. 
I  D'Adda,  16tfa  Lug&o,  1687.  1  Bullion,  31st  Juty,  1687. 
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members  placed  by  James  in  (he  corporatioD,  that  miouter  wu  in- 
vited to  a  festival  annuallj  given  by  the  city  of  London^at  which 
the  diplomatic  body  were  then,  as  now,  accustomed  lo  be  predent. 
Fearful  of  insult,  and  jealous  of  bis  precedence,  he  consulted  Lord 
Sunderland,  and  afterwards  the  King,  on  the  prudence  of  accepting 
the  invitation.*  The  King  pressed  him  to  go.  His  Majesty  also 
sigoified  to  all  the  foreign  ministers  that  their  attendance  at  the 
festival  would  be  agreeable  to  him.  The  Dutchf  and  Swedish  mi- 
nisters were  absent.  The  nuncio  was  received  unexpectedly  well 
by  the  populace,  and  treated  with  becoming  courtesy  by  the  magu^ 
trates.  But  though  the  King  honoured  the  festival  with  his  pre* 
aence,  he  could  not  prevail  even  on  the  aldermen  of  his  own  nomi- 
nation to  forbear  from  the  thanksgiving,  on  the  5th  of  November, 
for  deliverance  from  the  gunpowder  plot.|  On  the  contrary,  Sir 
John  Shorter^  the  Presbyterian  mayor^  made  haste  to  atone  for  the 
invitation,  by  publicly  receiving  the  communion  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  EIngland  ;^  a  strong  mark  of  distrust  in  the  dis- 
pensing power,  and  of  the  determination  of  the  Presbyterians  to  ad* 
here  to  the  common  cause||  of  Protestants. 

Another  occasion  offered  itself,  then  esteemed  solemn,  for  the 
King,  in  his  royal  capacity,  to  declare  publicly  against  the  Esta- 
blished Church.  The  Kings  of  England  had,  from  very  ancient 
times,  pretended  to  a  power  of  curing  scrofula  by  touching  those 
who  were  afi3icted  by  that  malady;  and  the  church  had  retained, 
after  the  Reformation,  a  service  for  the  occasion,  in  which  her  mi- 
nisters officiated.  James,  naturally  enough,  employed  the  man 
book,  and  the  aid  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  in  the  exercise  of 
this  pretended  power  of  his  crown»  according  to  the  precedents  ia 
the  reign  of  Mary.H  As  we  find  no  complaint  from  the  established 
clergy  of  the  perversion  of  this  miraculous  prerogative,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  suspect  that  they  had  no  firm  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  a  ce- 
remony which  they  solemnly  sanctioned  by  their  prayers.** 

•  D'Adda,  28th  Oct,  (Tth  Nov.)  1687,  and  j\  Nov.  1687. 

f  Accotding  to  the  previous  instructions  of  tht  States  General,  and  the  pnetlee  of 
tbeir  ministerB  at  the  con^sses  of  MuDSter  and  Nimeguen.     Van  CLtten. 

i  Narc.  Lutterell^  Nov.  1687. 

4  Van  Cltters,  JJ  Nov.  1687. 

I  It  may  be  eicusable  to  mention,  that  Catherine  Shorter,  the  daughter  and  beires 
of  this  Presbyterian  mayor,  became,  long  afler,  the  wife  of  Sir  Robert  Walpde. 

1  Van  Cltters,  28th  May,  (7th  June,)  1686. 

**  It  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  was,  when  a  child,  touched  for  the 
scrofula  by  Queen  Anne.  The  princes  of  the  House  of  Brunswick  relinquished  the 
practice.  Carte,  the  historian,  was  so  blinded  by  his  zeal  for  the  House  of  Stuart  u 
to  assure  the  public  that  one  Lovel,  a  native  of  Bristol,  wha  had  gone  to  Avignon  to 
be  touched  by  the  son  of  James  H.  in  1716,  was  really  ciu«d  by  that  |»ince.  A  vtm 
piece  of  gold  was  tied  round  the  patient's  neck,  which  explains  the  number  of  tppu- 
cations.  The  gold  sometimes  amounted  to  3000/.  a-year.  Louis  XIV.  touched  1600 
patients  on  Easter  Sunday,  1686.  Bamngton's  Observations  on  Ancient  Statutes, 
108, 109.    Lovd  relapsed  after  Carte  had  seen  bim.  General  Biog.  Diet  ait.  Carte. 
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Ob  fli«  4a  J  before  the  public  receptkm  of  the  nuncio,  the  dim>hi« 
tion  of  parliament  announced  a  final  breach  between  the  crown  and 
the  Church.  All  means  had  been  tried  to  gain'  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Persuasion,  influence,  corruption,  Were  inade- 
qoate:  the  example  of  dismisBal  failed  to  intimidate;  the  hope  of 
preferment  to  allure.  Neither  the  command  obtained  by  the  crown 
over  the  corporations,  nor  the  division  among  Protestants  excited  by 
the  toleration,  had  sufficiently  weakened  the  opposition  to  the  mea- 
sures of  the  court  It  was  useless  to  attempt  the  execution  of  pro* 
jecCs  to  subdue  the  resistance  of  the  peers  by  new  creations,  till  the 
other  House  was  either  gained  or  removed.  The  unyielding  temper 
manifested  by  an  assembly  formerly  so  submissive,  seems,  at  first 
nght,  unaccountable.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
elections  had  taken  place  under  the  influence  of  the  church  party; 
that  the  interest  of  the  church  had  defeated  the  ecclesiastical  mea- 
sures  of  the  King  in  the  two  former  sessions;  and  that  the  immense 
influence  of  the  clergy  over  general  opinion,  now  seconded  by  the 
zealons  exertions  of  the  friends  of  liberty,  was  little  weakened  by 
the  servile  ambition  of  a  few  of  their  number,  who,  being  within 
the  reach  of  preferment,  and  intensely  acted  upon  by  its  attraction, 
too  eagerly  sought  their  own  advancement  to  regard  the  dishonour 
of  deserting  their  body.  England  was  then  fast  approaching  to  that 
state  in  which  an  opinion  is  so  widely  spread,  and  the  feelings  arising 
from  it  are  so  ardent,  that  dissent  is  accounted  infamous,  and  consi- 
dered by  many  as  unsafe.  It  is  happy  when  such  opinions  (how- 
ever inevitably  alloyed  by  base  ingredients,  and  productive  of  par- 
tial injustice)  are  not  founded  in  delusion,  but,  on  the  whole,  bene- 
ficial to  the  community.  The  mere  influence  of  shame,  of  fear,  of 
imitation,  of  sympathy,  is,  at  such  moments,  sufficient  to  give  to 
many  men  the  appearance  of  an  integrity  and  courage  little  to  be 
hoped  from  their  ordinary  conduct 

The  King,  had,  early  in  the  summer,  ascertained  the  impossibility 
of  obtaining  the  consent  of  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  a 
repeal  of  the  Test  and  Penal  Laws,  and  to  have  shown  a  dispositioii 
to  try  a  new  Parliament*  His  more  moderate  counsellors,!  how- 
ever, headed,  as  it  appears,  by  the  Earl  of  Sunderland,:^  did  not 
fail  to  represent  to  him  the  mischiefs  and  dangers  of  that  irrevoca- 
ble measure.  It  was,  they  said,  a  perilous  experiment  to  dissolve 
the  union  of  the  crown  with  the  Church,  and  to  convert  into  enemies 
an  order  who  had  hitherto  supported  unlimited  authority,  and  in- 
culcated unbounded  submission.  The  submission  of  the  parliament 
had  no  bounds  except  the  rights  or  interests  of  tlie  Church.    The 

*  VnCittets,  13th  June,  168r.  f  BtriOon,  A  JuMi  1^^- 

^n'Adda,  28  Lai^  (7  Agosto,;  ISST.  H  ^fS-  ^^' 
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expense  of  an  increaring  army  would  speedOy  require  parliamentary 
aid;  the  possible  event  of  the  death  of  the  King  of  Spain  without 
iarae  might  involve  all  Europe  in  war.*  For.  these  purpoees,  and 
for  every  other  that  concerned  the  honour  of  the  crown,  this  loyal 
parliament  were  ready  to  grant  the  most  liberal  supplies.  Even  m 
ecclesiastical  matters^  though  they  would  not  at  once  yield  all^  they 
would.  In  time,  grant  much.  When  the  King  had  quieted  the  alarm 
and  irritation  of  the  moment,  they  would,  without  difficulty,  repeal 
all  the  laws  commonly  called  penal.  The  King's  dispensations, 
sanctioned  by  the  decisions  of  the  highest  authority  of  the  law,  ob- 
viated the  evil  of  the  laws  of  disability ;  and  it  would  be  wiser  for 
the  Catholics  to  leave  the  rest  to  time  and  circumstances,  than  to 
provoke  severe  retaliation  by  the  support  of  measures  which  the 
immense  majority  of  the  people  dreaded  as  subversive  of  their  reli- 
gion and  liberty.  What  hope  of  ample  supply  or  steady  support 
could  the  King  entertain  from  a  parliament  of  uonconformists,  the 
natural  enemies  of  kingly  power?  What  faith  could  the  Catholics 
place  in  these  sectaries,  the  most  Protestant  of  Protestant  commu* 
nions,  of  whom  the  larger  part  looked  on  relief  from  persecution, 
when  tendered  by  Catholic  hands,  with  distrust  and  fear,  and  who 
believed  that  the  friendship  of  the  Church  of  Rome  for  them  would 
last  no  longer  than  her  inability  to  destroy  them  7 

To  this  it  was  answered,  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  inquire  whe- 
ther a  more  wary  policy  might  not  have  been  at  first  more  advisa- 
ble ;  that  the  King  could  not  stand  where  he  was ;  that  he  would 
soon  be  compelled  to  assemble  a  parliament ;  and  that,  if  he  pre- 
served the  present,  their  first  act  would  be  to  impeach  the  judges, 
who  had  determined  in  favour  of  the  dispensing  power.  To  call 
them  together,  would  be  to  abandon  to  their  rage  all  the  Catholics 

*  The  exact  onncidence,  in  this  respect,  of  Sunderland's  public  defence,  neariy 
two  yearsafterwatdfl^  with  the  nuncio's  secret  despatches  of  the  moment,  is  worthy 
;      ofconsidenition: — 

/  «*I  hindered   the  dissolution  several         **  Ball*  altra  parte  si  poteva  piumetere 

/  weeks,  by  tellinr  the  King^  that  the  par-  S.  M.  del  medesimopariamento  ogni  ani% 
}  liament  would  do  every  thing*  he  could  tenze  maf  giore  de  denaro  si  B.  M.  fosse 
denre  but  the  taking  off  the  tests;  that  obligate  di  entrare  in  una  guerra  stranieia, 
another  parliament  would  probably  not  ponderando  il  caso  possibile  delbi  morte 
repeal  these  laws;  and,  if  tliey  did,  would  del  Re  di  Spagna  senza  succeasioiie^ 
do  nothing  else  for  the  support  of  govern-  questi  e  simili  vantaggi  non  dovcrse  tt- 
ment  I  said  often,  if  the  King  of  Spain  tendere  d'un  nuovo  parlamento  composto 
died,  his  Majesty  could  not  preserve  the  di  nonconformisti,  nutrendo  perli  pnncipi 
i  peaee  of  Europe;  that  he  might  be  sure  e  sentimenti  totalmente  contrarii  alia  mo- 
of  all  the  hdp  and  service  he  could  wish     naivhia.  **  D'Ajuu/' 

from  the  present  parliament,  but  if  he 
dissolved  it  he  must  give  up  all  thoughts 
of  forei^  afBun^  for  no  other  would  ever 
aanit  him  but  on  such  teims  as  would 
nun  the  monarchy."  Lord  Sunderland's 
Letter,  Ucenaed  23d  Maich,  1689. 
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who  bad  accepted  office  on  the  faith  of  the  royal  prerogatiye.  If 
the  parliament  were  not  to  be  aMembled,  tbej  were,  at  least,  use- 
less; and  their  known  disposition  would,  as  long  as  they  existed, 
keep  up  the  spirit  of  audacious  disafiection.  If  they  were  assembled, 
they  would,  even  during  the  King's  life,  tear  away  the  shield  of  the 
dispensing  power,  which,  at  all  events,  never  would  be  stretched  out 
to  cover  Catholics  by  the  hand  of  the  Protestant  succeswr.  All  the 
power  gained  by  the  monarchy  over  corporations  having  been  used 
in  the  last  election  by  Protestant  Tories,  was  now  acting  against 
the  crown.  By  extensive  changes  in  the  government  of  counties 
and  corporations,  a  more  favourable  House  of  Commons,  and  if  an 
entire  abrogation  should  prove  impracticable,  a  better  compromise, 
might  be  obtained. 

Sunderland  informed  the  nuncio  that  the  King  closed  these  dis- 
cussions by  a  declaration  that,  having  ascertained  the  determination 
of  the  present  parliament  not  to  concur  in  his  holy  designs,  and 
having  weighed  all  the  advantages  of  preserving  it,  he  considered 
them  as  far  inferior  to  the  great  object,  which  was  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Catholic  religion.  Perhaps,  indeed,  this  determination, 
thus  apparently  dictated  by  religious  zeal,  was  conformable  to  the 
maxims  of  civil  prudence,  unless  the  King  was  prepared  to  renounce 
his  encroachments,  and  content  himself  with  that  measure  of  tolera- 
tion for  his  religion  which  the  most  tolerant  states  then  dealt  out  to 
their  dissenting  subjects. 

The  next  object  was  so  to  influence  the  elections,  as  to  obtain  a 
more  yielding  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.  At  an  early 
period  Sunderland  represented  two  hundred  members  of  the  late 
House  <<  as  necessarily  dependent  on  the  erown;"*  probably  not  so 
much  a  sanguine  hope  as  a  political  exaggeration,  which,  if  it  was 
believed,  might  realize  itself.  He  was  soon  either  undeceived  or 
contradicted.  The  King  desired  all  the  members  bound  to  him, 
either  by  interest  or  attachment,  to  come  singly  to  private  audiences 
in  his  closet,t  that  he  mfght  ask  their  support  to  his  measures;  and 
the  answers  which  he  received  were  regarded  by  by-standers  as 
equivalent  to  a  general  refusa].|  This  practice,  then  called  *^  closet* 
ing/^  was,  it  must  be  owned,  a  very  unskilful  species  of  canvass, 
where  the  dignity  of  the  King  left  little  room  for  more  than  a  single 
question  and  answer;  where  the  other  parties  were  necessarily  fore- 
warned of  the  subject  of  the  interview,  and  which  must  have  soon 
become  so  generally  known  as  to  expose  the  more  yielding  part  of 
them  to  the  admonitions  of  their  more  courageous  friends.     It  was 

*  I^Adda,  10th  Oct.  1686.  «  Contando  nno  a  ducento  yoti  neoe«an«iiienttt  de« 
pendenti  da  S.  H."— Id.  7th  Feb.  1687.  Diceva  (Sonderlaiid)  che  neOa  camera  baiaa 
a  &oeva  capitde  di  ducento  Yoti  securi  c  ai  tiavagUava  ad  aumentaiflL" 

t  D'Adda,  34  Ocn.  1687.  *  Van  Citten,  24th  Jan.  1687. 


tuy  for  to  MgtP  moiiarehy  on  tn  oecasion  which  allowed  w  IMk 
tzpUnatioDy  to  misUke  evasion,  delay,  and  mere  courtesy,  for  in 
aaaent  to  his  proposal.    Bat  the  new  influenee,  and,  Indeed,  power, 
gained  by  the  erown  oyer  the  next  elections,  seemed  to  be  so  great 
ae  to  aflbrd  the  strongest  motives  for  a  new  Parliament   For  in  the 
siK  yean  which  followed  the  first  judgments  by  which  the  charters 
of  corporations  were  declared  to  be  forfeited,  two  hundred  and  forty* 
two  new  charters  of  incorporation  had  passed  the  seals  to  replace 
those  which  had  been  thus  judicially  annulled  or  voluntarily  re- 
signed.^   From  this  number,  however,  must  be  deducted  those  of 
the  plantations  on  the  continent  and  islands  of  America;f  some  new 
incorporations  on  grounds  of  general  policy ,$  and  several  subordinate 
corporations  in  cities  and  towns,  though  these  last  materially  affected 
parliamentary  elections.     The  House  of  Commons  consisted  of  five 
hundred  and  five  members,  of  which  two  hundred  and  forty-four 
were  returned  on  rights  of  election  altogether  or  in  part  corporate. 
This  required  only  a  hundred  and  twenty«two  new  charters.    But 
in  many  cases  more  than  one  charter  had  been  issued  after  extorted 
surrenders,  to  rivet  them  more  firmly  in  their  dependency;  and  if 
any  were  spared,  it  can  only  have  been  because  they  were  considered 
as  sufficiently  enslaved,  and  some  show  of  discrimination  was  con- 
sidered as  politic.     In  six  years,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that  by  a 
few  determinations  of  servile  judges,  the  crown  had  acquired  the 
direct,  uncontrolled,  and  perpetual  nomination  of  nearly  one-half 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons.     When  we  recollect  the 
independent  and  ungovernable  spirit  manifested  by  that  assembly 
in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  Charles  II.,  we  may  be  disposed  to  coo^ 
elude,  that  there  is  no  other  instance  in  history  of  so  great  a  revolu- 
tion efiected  in  so  short  a  time,  by  the  mere  exercise  of  judicial  au- 
thority.    These  charters,  originally  contrived  so  as  to  vest  the  ut- 
most power  in  the  crown,  might,  in  any  instance  where  experience 
showed  them  to  be  inadequate,  be  rendered  still  more  effectual  for 
their  purpose,  as  a  power  of  changing  them  was  expressly  reserved 
ID  each.^    In  order  to  facilitate  the  effective  exercise  of  this  power, 
commissioners  were  appointed  to  be  regulators  of  corporations,  widi 
fall  power  to  remove  and  appoint  freemen  and  corporate  officers  at 
their  discretion.     The  Chancellor,  the  Lords  Powis,  Sunderland, 

*  Ixxrda*  Journal^  30th  Dec.  1689.  Re|yirtofLoida»cwmmitfffwopyittiaflwss<» 
Evidence  of  Rog^r  North,  from  1682  to  1688. 

f  Chalmei^B  Annab  of  the  Cdoniea.    London^  1780. 

i  The  CoUeffe  of  PhynciaoB»  April,  1687,  aiKl  the  town  of  Bombay  Januaiy,  im 
both  mentioned  by  Narc  LutterelL 

iBoferCeke.    Bdgnof  JameeO.  p.  31.  PariiamentiimPacillciin|30;9a  Ix»^ 


1688.  Tbslattar  psmphkthoMliof  the  piovioons.  The  Protealint  Toficib  »r* 
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Anmdel,  and  Oitftletnain^  with  Sir  Nit^hoUtf  Batl«r  and  Fith^  P«> 
tre,  were  the  regulators  of  the  first  gUm,  who  iuperintended  the 
whole  operation.*  Sir  N.  Butler  and  Duneombe«  a  banker,  regulated 
thd  corporaiion  of  London,  from  which  they  removed  nineteen 
hundred  Treemen,  and  yet  JefiVeys  incurred  a  reprimand,  from  hie 
impatient  maater,  for  want  of  vigour  in  changing  the  corporate 
bodies,  and  humbly  promised  to  repair  his  fault;  for  '<  every  Eng^ 
gliahman  who  becomes  rich,"  said  Barillon,  ^^is  more  disposed  to 
favour  the  popular  party  than  the  designs  of  the  King."t    The  re* 
gulators  were  sent  to  every  part  of  the  country  to  make  the  no» 
eeesary  changes  in  corporations,  and  they  were  furnished  with  letters 
from  the  Secretary  of  State,  recommending  them  to  the  aid  of  the 
lord  lieutenants  of  all  the  counties  in  the  kingdom.^  Circular  letters 
were  sent  at  a  time  when  the  election  was  supposed  to  be  near^  re- 
commending to  the  lord  lieutenants,  and  other  men  of  influence,  to 
procure  the  election  of  more  than  a  hundred  persons  mentioned  by 
name  to  be  members  of  the  next  House  of  Commons.    Among  them 
were  eighteen  members  for  counties,  and  many  for  those  towns 
whiehf  as  their  rights  of  election  were  not  corporate,  were  not  yet 
subjected  to  the  crown  by  legal  judgments.  §  One  was  even  addressed 
to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench.     In  this  list  we  find  the 
unexpected  name  of  John  Somers,  probably  selected  from  a  hope 
that  his  zeat  for  religious  liberty  might  induce  him  to  support  a 
government  which  professed  so  comprehensive  a  toleration.    But 
it  was  quickly  discovered  that  he  was  too  wise  to  be  ensnared,  and 
the  clerk  of  the  Privy  Council  was  six  days  after  judiciously  sub« 
stituted  in  his  stead. 

It  is  due  to  James  and  his  minister  to  remark^  that  these  letters  ' 
are  conceived  in  that  official  from  which  appears  to  indicate  eata^ 
blrshed  practice,  and  the  writer  betrays  no  consciousness  that  such 
letters  were  unwarrantable  or  unusual.  Most  of  these  practices  were^ 
indeed,  not  only  avowed,  but  somewhat  ostentatiously  displayed  aa 
proofs  of  the  King's  confidence  in  the  legitimacy  and  success  of  hia 
measures.  Official  letters||  had  also  been  sent  to  the  lord  lieutenants^ 
directing  them  to  obtain  answers  from  the  deputy  lieutenants  and 
justices  of  peace  of  their  respective  counties,  to  the  questions  whe* 
ther,  if  any  of  them  were  chosen  to  serve  in  parliament,  they  would 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws  and  the  test,  and  whether  they 
would  contribute  to  the  election  of  other  members  of  the  like  dis- 
position; and  also  to  ascertain  what  corporations  in  each  county 

*  Lords*  Joofnah,  ubi  taprk.  f  Barillon,  27th  August,  (8th  Sept.  Id87.) 

i  Ciicnlar  Letter,  2l8t  July,  168a     State  Paper  Office. 
S  Lord  Sunderland's  Letteiv,  Sept  1688.     State  Paper  Office. 
1 5th  Oct  1687.    State  Paper  Office.    Lord  lionsdale's  MeflM^rs.    Van  Gitten^ 
7th  NoT.>  whose  account  exactly  conesponds  with  the  original  document 
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were  well  affected,  what  individaals  had  influence  enough  to  be  deet- 
ed,  and  what  Catholics  and  dissenters  were  qualified  to  be  deputy 
lieutenants  or  justices  of  the  peace.  Several  of  the  lord  lieutenanti 
refused  to  obey  an  unconstitutional  command:  their  refusal  had  been 
foreseen;  and  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  circular  letter  was,  that  so 
specious  a  pretext  as  that  of  disobedience  might  thus  be  found  for 
.  their  removal  from  office.* 

Sixteen  lieutenancies,!  held  by  fourteen  lieutenants,  were  imIn^ 
diately  changed,  of  virhom  the  majority  were  the  principal  noble- 
men of  the  kingdom,  to  whom  the  government  of  the  most  impor* 
'  tant  provinces  had,  according  to  ancient  usage,  been  intrusted.  The 
removal  of  Lord  Scarsdale^  from  his  lieutenancy  of  Derbyshire 
showed  the  disposition  of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  furnished  some 
scope  for  political  dexterity  on  her  part  and  on  that  of  her  father. 
Lord  Scarsdale  holding  an  office  in  the  household  of  Prince  George, 
the  Princess  sent  Lord  Churchill  to  the  King  from  herself  and  her 
husband,  humbly  desiring  to  know  his  Majesty's  pleasure  how  they 
should  deal  with  one  of  the  Prince's  servants  who  had  incurred  the 
King's  disfavour.  The  King,  perceiving  that  it  was  intended  to 
throw  Scarsdale's  removal  from  their  household  upon  him,  and  ex- 
tremely solicitous  that  it  should  appear  to  be  his  daughter's  sponta- 
neous act,  and  thus  seem  a  proof  of  her  hearty  concurrence  in  his 
measures,  declared  his  reluctance  to  prescribe  to  them  in  the  appoiot- 
ment  or  dismissal  of  their  officers.  The  Princess  (for  Prince  George 
was  a  cipher)  contented  herself  with  this  superficial  show  of  respect, 
resolved  that  the  sacrifice  of  Scarsdale,  if  ever  made,  should  appear 
to  be  no  more  than  the  bare  obedience  of  a  subject  and  a  daughter. 

James  was  soon  worsted  in  this  conflict  of  address,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  notify  his  pleasure  that  Scarsdale  should  be  removed,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  humiliation  of  seeing  his  daughter's  court  become 
the  refuge  of  those  whom  he  had  displaced.  §  The  vacant  lieute- 
nancies were  bestowed  on  Catholics,  with  the  exception  of  Mul- 
grave,  (who  had  promised  to  embrace  the  King's  faith,  but  whose 
delays,  begot  suspicions  of  his  sincerity,)  and  of  Jeffreys,  Sunderland, 
and  Preston;  who,  though  they  continued  to  profess  the  Protestant 
religion,  were  no  longer  members  of  the  Protestant  party.  Five  co- 
loneb  of  cavalry,  two  of  infantry,  and  four  governors  of  fortresses, 
some  of  whom  were  also  lord  lieutenants,  and  most  of  them  were  of 
the  same  class  of  persons,  were  removed  from  their  commands.    Of 


*  Banllon,  38  Nov.  (8  Dec)  1687.    "  II  alloit  fiure  cette  tentatiye  pour  avoir  on 
pT6tezte  de  less  changer.'' 
t  Id.  A  Dec  1687.  *  Id-  A  Dec  1687. 

§  Baritkm, }:  August,  1687. 
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tbirty-Bine  new  sherifi,  thirteen  were  said  to  be  Roman  Gatbolica.^ 
Although  the  proporticm  of  gentry  among  the  noncooformkU  was* 
le89,  yet  their  numbers  being  much  greater,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  a  considerable  majority  of  these  magistrates  were  such  as  the^ 
King  thought  likely  to  serve  his  designs.  Even  the  most  obedient 
and  aseabtts  lord  lieutenants  appear  to  have  been  generally  unsuc- 
cessful: the  Duke  of  Beaufort  made  an  unfavourable  report  of  the 
principality  of  Wales;  and  neither  the  vehemence  of  Jeffreys  ia 
Buckinghamshire,  nor  the  extreme  eagcmesa  of  the  Earl  of  Roches-, 
ter  (where  he  was  blamed  for  indiscretion  and  excessf)  made  any 
considerable  impression  on  these  counties*  Lord  Wald^rave,  a 
Catholic,  the  King's  son-in-law,  found  insurmountable  obstacles  in 
SomerBetshire*:^  Lord  Molyneux^  also  a  Catholic,  appointed  to  the 
lieutenancy  of  Lancashire,  made  an  uniavourable  report  even  of 
that  county,  then  the  secluded  abode  of  an  ancient  Catholic  gentry; 
and  Dr.  Leyburn,  a  Catholic  bishop,  who  had  visited  every  part  of 
England  in  the  discharge  of  his  episcopal  duty,  found  little  to  encou* 
rage  the  hopes  and  prospects  of  the  King.  The  most  general  an* 
swer  appears  to  have  been  that,  if  chosen  to  serve  in  parliament, 
the  individuals  to  whom  the  questions  were  put  would  vote  accord- 
ing to  their  consciences,  after  hearing  the  reasons  on  both  sides;  that 
they  could  not  promise  to  vote  in  a  manner  which  their  own  judg« 
ment  after  discussion  might  condemn ;  that  if  tbey  entered  into,  so 
unbecoming  an  engagement,  they  might  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
House  of  Commons  for  betraying  its  privileges,  and  they  would  just- 
ly  merit  condemnation  from  all  good  men  for  disabling  themselves 
to  peribrm  the  duty  of  faithful  subjects  by  the  honest  declaration  of 
their  judgment  on  those  arduous  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  on  which 
they  were  assembled  to  advise  and  aid  the  King*  The  court  was 
incensed  by  these  answers;  but  to  cover  their  defeat,  and  make 
their  resolution  more  known,  it  was  formally  notified  in  the  London 
6azette,§  that  **  His  Majesty,  being  resolved  to  maintain  the  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  to  use  the  utmost  endeavours  that  it  may  pass 
into  a  law,  and  become  an  established  security  for  after  ages,  has 
thought  fit  to  review  the  lists  of  deputy  lieutenants  and  justices  of 
the  peace,  that  those  may  continue  who  are  willing  to  contribute  to 
80  good  and  necessary  a  work,  and  such  others  added  from  whom  he 
nuy  reasonably  expect  the  like  concurrence." 

*  The  mines  are  marlLed  in  a  handwriting  apparently  contemporaiy,  on  the  mafpn 
of  the  fist,  in  a  copy  of  the  London  Gazette  now  before  me.  Van  Citters  (14th  Sor.) 
makes  the  sherifis  almost  all  either  Roman  Catholics  or  dissenten^  probably  an  exa^ 
geratioa.  In  his  despatch  of  16th  December,  he  states  the  shentts  to  be  thirteen 
Catholici,  thirteen  diasenten^  and  thirteen  submifiaiye  churchmen. 

t  Johutone  MS8.,  8th  Deoember,  1687. 

^  D'Add^  ^  Dec  1687.  4  London  Gazette,  11th  Dec.  1687. 
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It  18  very  difficnit  to  determine  in  what  degree  the  patronage  of 
the  cro^n,  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical,  at  that  period,  inflii. 
enced  parliamentary  elections.  The  colonies  then  scarcely  contri- 
bated  to  it*  No  offices  in  Scotland,  and  few  in  Ireland,  were  be- 
stowed for  English  purposes.  The  revenue  was  small  ^ben  com- 
pared with  that  of  after  times,  even  after  due  allowance  is  made  for 
subsequent  change  in  the  value  of  money.  But  it  was  collected  at 
such  a  needless  expense  as  to  become,  from  the  mere  ignorance  and 
negligence  of  the  government,  a  source  of  influence  much  more  than 
proportioned  to  its  amount  The  church  was  probably  guarded  for 
the  moment,  by  the  zeal  and  honour  of  its  members,  against  the 
usual  efiects  of  royal  patronage,  and  even  the  mitre  lost  much  of  its 
attractions,  while  the  see  of  York  was  believed  to  be  kept  vacant 
.for  a  Jesuit*  A  standing  army  of  30,000  men  presented  new  means 
of  provision  and  objects  of  ambition  to  the  young  gentry,  who  then 
monopolized  military  appointments.  The  revenue,  small  as  it  now 
seems,  bad  increased  in  proportion  to  the  national  wealth,  more  in 
the  half  century  before  than  in  any  equal  period  since,  and  the 
army  had  within  that  time  come  into  existence.  It  is  not  easy  to 
decide  whether  the  novelty  and  rapid  increase  of  these  means  of  be- 
stowing gratification  increased  their  power  over  the  minds  of  men, 
or  whether  it  was  not  necessarily  more  feeble  until  long  experience 
had  directed  the  eyes  of  the  community  towards  the  crown  as  the 
•ource  of  income  and  advancement  It  seems  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  it  might  at  first  produce  more  violent  movements,  and  in  the 
sequel  more  uniform  support  All  the  offices  in  provincial  admiois 
tration  were  then  more  coveted  than  they  are  now.  No  modern 
kgislation  or  practice  had  then  withdrawn  any  part  of  that  admi* 
Distration  from  lieutenants,  deputy  lieutenants,  sheriffs,  coroners,  in 
whose  hands  it  had  been  placed  by  the  ancient  laws.  A  justice  of 
the  peace  exercised  a  power  over  his  inferior  never  controlled  by 
public  opinion,  and  for  the  exercise  of  which  he  could  hardly  be 
flaid  to  be  practically  amenable  to  law.  The  influence  of  govero- 
ment  has  abated  as  the  powers  of  these  offices  have  been  contracted, 
or  their  exercise  more  jealously  watched.  The  patronage  of  govern- 
ment cannot  be  justly  estimated^  unless  it  be  compared  with  the  ad- 
vantage to  be  expected  from  other  objects  of  pursuit  The  profes- 
sions called  learned  had  then  fewer  stations  and  smaller  incomes 
than  at  subsequent  periods.  In  commerce,  the  disproportion  was 
immense;  there  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  any  manufactures:  agn- 
culture  waa  unskilful,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  opulent  farmers.  Per- 
haps the  whole  amount  of  income  and  advantage  at  the  disposal  of 

*  Chamberliyne's  piesent  State  of  Enniaad.    16/4. 
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the  Cffowa  bore  a  ki^r  proportion  to  that  which  might  be  earned 
in  all  the  other  pursuits  which  were  raised  above  manual  labouri 
than  ro^ht  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  How  Car  the  proportion  was 
lesB  than  at  present  it  is  hard  to  say ;  but  patronage  in  the  hands  of 
James  was  the  auxiliary  of  great  legal  power  through  lord  lieute- 
nantsy  and  of  the  direct  nomination  of  the  members  for  the  corpo* 
rate  towns.  The  grossest  species  of  corruption  had  been  practised 
among  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,**  and  the  complaints 
which  were  at  that  time  prevalent  f  of  the  expense  of  elections^ 
render  it  very  probable  that  bribery  was  spreading  among  the  elec- 
tors. Expensive  elections  have,  indeed,  no  other  necessary  eflect 
than  that  of  throwing  electioos  into  the  hands  of  very  wealthy  can* 
didales ;  but  they  affi>rd  too  specious  pretexts  for  the  purchase  of 
votes,  not  to  be  employed  in  eager  contests,  as  a  disguise  of  that 
practice. 

The  rival,  though  sometimes  auxiliary,  influence  of  great  pro* 
prietorsy  se^ns  to  have  been  at  that  time,  at  least,  as  c<»siderable 
as  at  any  succeeding  moment.  The  direct  power  of  nomination 
must  have  been  vested  in  many  of  them  by  the  same  state  of  suf- 
frage and  property  which  confer  it  on  them  at  present  They  were 
not  rivalled  in  more  popular  elections  by  a  moneyed  interest  The 
power  of  the  landholders  over  their  tenants  was  not  circumscribed^ 
and  in  all  county  towns  they  were  the  only  rich  customers  of  trader 
men  who  had  only  begun  to  emerge  from  indigence  and  dependence 
The  majority  of  the  landholders  were  Tories,  and  now  adhered  to 
the  church.  The  minority,  consisting  of  the  most  opulent  and  nobler 
were  the  friends  of  liberty,  who  received  with  open  arms  their  uo^ 
wonted  allies. 

From  the  naturally  antagonist  force  of  popular  opinion  little  was 
probably  dreaded  by  the  Court  The  Papal,  ihe  French,  and  the 
Dateh  miniater,  as  well  as  ihe  King  and  Lord  Sunderland,  in  their 
unreserved  conferences  with  the  first  two  ministers,  seem  to  have 
pointed  all  their  expectations  and  solicitudes  towards  the  uncertain 
conduct  of  powerful  individuals.  The  body  of  the  people  could  not 
read:  one  portion  of  them  had  little  knowledge  of  the  sentiments  of 
another.  No  publication  was  tolerated,  on  a  level  with  the  informa 
UoQ  then  possessed,  even  by  the  middle  classes;  and  the  only  channel 
through  which  they  could  be  acted  upon  was  the  pulpit,  which  the 
King  bad  vainly  though  perfidiously  endeavoured  to  shut  up.  Con- 
sideraUe  impediments  stood  in  the  way  of  the  King's  direct  power 
over  elections.  These  consisted  chiefly  ip  the  difficulty  of  finding 
candidates  for  parliament  not  altogether  disreputable,  and  corporators 

*  PeoaoD  pariHsnent  tBiUokil6aa 
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whose  fidelity  might  be  relied  on«     The  moderate  Catholics  rdoe* 
tantly  concurred  in  the  precipitate  measures  of  the  Court    They 
were  disqualified  by  long  exclusion  from  business,  for  those  offices 
to  which  their  rank  and  fortune  gave  them  a  natural  claim;  and  their 
whole  number  was  so  small,  that  they  could  contribute  no  adequate 
supply  of  fit  persons  for  inferior  stations.*    The  numbers^  of  the 
nonconformists  were,  indeed,  considerable;  amounting  probably,  to 
a  sixteenth  of  the  people,  besides  the  compulsory  and  occasional 
conformists,   whom  the  declaration  of  indulgence  had  now  eih 
couraged  to  avow  their  real  sentiments.!     Many  of  them  had  ac- 
quired wealth  by  trade,  which  under  the  Republic  and  the  Protec- 
torate began  to  be  generally  adopted  as  a  liberal  pursuit;  but  they 
were  confined  to  the  great  towns,  and  chiefly  to  the  Presbyteriaa 
persuasion,  who  were  ill  afiected  to  the  Court.    Concerning  the 
greater  number,  who  were  to  fill  corporations  through  the  country, 
it  was  difficult  to  obtain  accurate  information,  and  hard  to  believe, 
that  in  the  hour  of  contest,  they  could  forget  their  enthusiastic  ani- 
mosity against  the  Church  bf  Rome.     As  the  project  of  introducing 
Catholics  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  an  exercise  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  had  been  abandoned,  nothing  could  be  expected  from 
them  but  aid  in  elections;  and  if  one-eighth  of  the  members  should 
be  nonconformists,  a  number  so  far  surpassing  their  natural  share, 
they  would  still  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
House.    These  intractable  difficulties,  founded  in  the  situation,  ha- 
bits, and  opinions  of  men,  over  which  measures  of  policy  or  legisla- 
tion haVe  no  direct  or  sudden  power,  early  suggested  to  the  more 
wary  of  the  King's  counsellors  the  propriety  of  attempting  some 
compromise^  by  which  he  might  immediately  gain  more  advantage 
and  security  for  the  Catholics  than  could  have  been  obtained  from 
the  Episcopalian  Parliament,  and  open  the  way  for  farther  advances 
in  a  more  favourable  season.     Shortly  after  the  dissolution,  Lord 
Sunderland  communicated  to  the  nuncio  his  opinions  on  the  various 
expedients  by  which  the  jealousies  of  the  nonconformists  might  be 
satisfied. :(     <<  As  we  have  wounded  the  Anglican  party,"  said  he, 
«  we  must  destroy  it,  and  use  every  means  to  strengthen  as  well  as 
conciliate  the  other,  that  the  whole  nation  may  not  be  alienated,  and 
that  the  army  may  not  discover  the  dangerous  secret  of  the  exclusive 

•  By  Sir  W.  Petty's  computatien,  which  wss  the  largest;  the  number  of  the  Ct- 
tholics  in  England  and  Wales,  about  the  accession  of  James,  was  32,000,  and  the  sur- 
rey of  bishops  in  1676,  by  order  of  Charies  II.,  made  it  27,000.  Barlow  (Bishop  of 
Lincoln,)  Genuine  Remains,  312.  London,  1693. 

••George  Fox,"  said  Sir  W.  Petty,  "made  five  times  more  Quakers  in  forty-four 
years  than  the  Popt,  with  all  his  greatness,  has  made  papists." 

t  Barlow»  ubi  supriU  About  250,000  when  the  population  was  little  moK  thsn  four 
jnmions. 

^  D'Adds,  28  Lugl  (7  Agosto^)  1687. 
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rdianoe  of  the  gOTernment  upon  its  fidelity.     Among  the  nooeon- 
formistfl  were  three  opinions  relating  to  the  Catholies:  that  of  those 
who  would  repeal  all  the  penal  laws  against  religious  worship,  but 
maintsin  the  disabilities  for  office  and  parliament;  that  of  those  who 
would  admit  the  Catholics  to  office,  but  continue  their  exclusion 
from  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  that  of  a  still  more  indulgent 
party,  who  would  consent  to  remove  the  recent  exclusion  of  the 
Catholic  peers,  trusting  to  the  oath  of  supremacy  in  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  as  a  legal,  though  it  had  not  proved  in  practice  a  constant 
bar,  against  their  entrance  into  the  House  of  Commons;  to  say  no- 
thing of  a  fourth  project,  entertained   by  zealous  Catholics  and 
thorough  courtiers,  that  Catholic  peers  and  commoners  should  claim 
their  seats  in  both  Houses  by  virtue  of  royal  dispensations,  which 
would  relieve  them  from  the  oaths  and  declarations  against  their  re- 
ligion required  by  law;  an  attempt  which  the  King  himself  had  felt 
to  be  too  hazardous;  likely  to  excite  a  general  commotion  on  the 
first  day  of  the  session,  to  produce  an  immediate  rupture  with  the 
new  Parliament,  and  to  forfeit  all  the  advantage  which  had  been  al- 
ready gained  by  a  determination  of  both  Houses  against  the  validity 
of  the  dispensations/'    He  added,  that  <<  he  had  not  hitherto  con- 
ferred on  these  weighty  matters  with  any  but  the  King;  that  he 
wished  the  nuncio  to  consider  them,  and  was  desirous  to  govern  his 
own  conduct  by  that  prelate's  decision."    At  the  same  time  he 
gave  IVAdda  to  understand,  that  he  was  inclined  to  some  of  the 
above  conciliatory  expedients,  observing, '« that  it  was  better  to  go 
on  step  by  step,  than  obstinately  to  aim  at  all  with  the  risk  of  gain- 
ing nothing;"  and  hinting,  that  this  pertinacity  was  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous, where  all  depended  on  the  life  of  his  Majesty.     The  pur« 
pose  of  Sunderland  was  to  insinuate  his  own  opinions  into  the  mind 
of  the  nuncio,  who  was  the  person  most  likely  to  reconcile  the  King 
and  his  priests  to  partial  advantages.     But  a  prelate  of  the  Roman 
court,  however  inferior  to  Sunderland  in  other  respects,  was  more 
than  his  match  in  the  art  of  evading  the  responsibility  which  attends 
advice  in   perilous  conjunctures.    With  many  commendations  of 
Sunderland's  zeal,  D'Adda  professed  '<  his  incapacity  of  judging  in  a 
case  which  involved  the  opinions  and  interests  of  so  many  individuals 
and  classes;  but  he  declared,  that  the  fervent  prayers  of  his  Holiness, 
and  his  own  feeble  supplications,  would  be  ofiered  to  God,  for  light 
and  guidance  to  his  Majesty  and  his  ministers  in  the  prosecution  of 
their  wise  and  pious  designs." 

William  Penn  proposed  a  plan  different  from  any  of  the  tempera^ 
merits  mentioned  above;  which  consisted  in  the  exclusion  of  Ca- 
tholics from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  division  of  all  the  public 
offices  into  three  equal  parts,  one  of  which  should  belong  to  the 
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dmrAf  another  ihould  bt  open  to  the  ntmeooSonni^  aadtOU 
tD  the  Catholics,*  jn  extremely  unequal  diatributioOy  if  it  implied 
the  czduaion  of  the  members  of  the  church  from  two-thirds  of  the 
stations  in  the  puhlic  service;  and  not  yery  moderate,  if  it  shouU 
be  understood  only  as  providing  against  the  admission  of  the  dts* 
sidents  to  more  than  two-thirds  of  these  offices.  Eligibility  to  ooe- 
thtrd  would  have  been  a  more  equitable  proposition,  and,  perbapiy 
better  than  any  but  that  which  alone  is  perfectly  reasonable :  thtt 
the  capacity  of  being  appointed  to  office  should  be  altogether  iode- 
pendent  of  religious  opinion. 

An  equivalent  for  the  tests  was  held  out  at  the  same  time,  whidi 
bad  a  very  specious  and  alluring  appearance.  It  was  proposed  that 
an  act  for  the  establishment  of  religious  liberty  should  be  passed; 
that  all  men  should  be  sworn  to  its  observance  ;  that  it  should  be 
nade  a  part  of  the  coronation  oath,  and  rank  among  the  fundameoUl 
laws,  as  the  Magna  Charia  of  conscience,  and  that  any  attempt 
to  repeat  it  should  be  declared  to  be  a  capital  crimcf 

The  principal  objections  to  all  these  mitigated  or  attractive  pro* 
posals  arose  from  distrust  in  the  King's  intention.  It  did  not  depend 
on  the  conditions  offered,  and  was  as  fatal  to  moderate  compromise 
as  to  undistinguishing  surrender.  The  nation  were  now  in  a  temper 
to  consider  every  concession  made  to  the  King  aa  an  ^vantage 
gained  by  an  enemy,  which  mortified  their  pride,  as  well  as  lessened 
their  safety.  They  regarded  negotiation  as  an  expedient  of  their 
adversaries  to  circumvent,  disunite,  and  dishearten  them. 

The  state  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  a  very  formidable  obstacle. 
Two  lists  of  the  probable  votes  in  that  assembly  on  the  Test  and 
penal  laws  were  sent  to  Holland,  and  one  to  France,  which  are  still 
extant*!  These  vary  in  some  respects  from  each  other,  aecordiog 
to  the  information  of  the  writers,  and  probably  according  to  the 
fluctuating  disposition  of  some  peers. 

The  greatest  division  adverse  to  the  Court  which  they  present, 
k  ninety-two  against  the  repeal  of  the  penal  and  disabling  laws  to 
thirty -five  for  it,  besides  twenty  whose  votes  are  called  doubtful, 
and  twenty-three  disabled  as  Catholics.  The  least  division  is  eighty- 
six  to  thirty-three,  besides  ten  doubtful  and  twenty-one  Catholic. 
The  msjority  on  the  highest  statement  would,  therefore,  be  fifty- 
seven,  and  that  on  the  lowest  fifty-three;  if  we  suppose  the  voters  to 
continue  steady,  and  the  proportions  not  to  be  materially  changed 
by  death.     Singular  as  it  may  seem,  Rochester,  the  leader  of  the 

•  Johnstone  HSS.  13th  Januaiy,  1688. 

t  WiOiam  Penn.     **  Good  Advice.''    **  Parijamentam  Padficum.** 

^  The  leports  sent  to  Holland  were  communicated  to  me  by  the  Duke  of  Porthoa. 

Oneof  them  purports  to  be  drawn  bj  Und  WiUougfaby.    That  sent  by  BaiiUon  « 

fhrn  Ihc  Depot  des  Affins  Btrangtes. 
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ehureh  potyy  k  represented  in  all  the  lists  ts  being  for  the  repesL 
From  this  agreement  of  the  lists,  and  from  his  officious  seal  as  Lord 
Lieotensnt  of  Hertfordshire,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  he  had  pn>> 
nised  his  vote  to  the  King;  but  it  is  hard  to  say  whether  his  pro- 
mise was  sincere,  and  not  easy  to  determine  whether  treachery  to 
his  party  or  insincerity  to  his  old  master  would  be  most  deserving 
of  blaaie.     He  cannot  be  acquitted  of  a  graye  offence  either  against 
political  or  personal  morality.     His  brother  Clarendon,  a  man  of 
less  understanding  and  courage,  is  numbered  in  one  list  as  doubt- 
ful,  and  represented  by  another  as  a  supporter  of  the  Court.    Lord 
Churchill  is  stated  to  be  for  the  repeal;  probably  from  the  confidence 
of  the  writers  that  gratitude  would  in  him  prevail  over  every  other 
motive;  for  it  appears  that  on  this  subject  he  had  the  merit  of  not 
having  dissembled  his  sentiments  to  his  royal  benefactor.*    Lord 
Goddphin,  engaged  rather  in  ordinary  business  than  in  politiesl 
councils,  was  numbered  in  the  ranks  of  official  supporters.     As 
Lord  Dartmouth,  and  Lord  Preston,  and  Lord  Feversham  never 
fluctuated  on  religion,  they  deserve  the  credit  of  being  rather  blinded 
by  personal  attachment  than  tempted  by  interest  or  ambition  in 
their  support  of  the  repeal,  t    Howard  of  Escrick  and  Grey  da 
Work,  who  had  saved  their  own  lives  by  contributing  to  take  away 
those  of  thieir  friends,  appear  in  the  minority  as  slaves  of  the  Court 
Of  the  bishops  only  four  had  gone  so  far  as  to  be  counted  in  all  the 
lists  as  voters  for  the  King,  j:    Wood  of  Lichfield  appears  to  be 
with  the  four  in  one  list,  and  doubtful  in  another.     The  compliancy 
of  Sprat  had  been  such  as  to  place  him  perhaps  unjustly  in  the  like 
situation.      Old  Barlow  of  Lincoln  was  thought  doubtful.     The 
other  aged  prelate.  Crofts  of  Hereford,  though  he  deemed  himself 
bound  to  obey  the  King  as  a  bishop,  claimed  the  exercise  of  hia 
own  judgment  as  a  Lord  of  Parliament      Sunderland,   who  is 
marked  as  a  disabled  Catholic  in  one  of  the  lists,  and  as  a  doubtful 
voter  in  another,  appears  to  have  obtained  the  royal  consent  (a  a  de^ 
lay  of  his  public  profession  of  the  Catholic  religion,  that  he  might 
retain  his  ability  to  serve  it  by  his  vote  in  parliament  §    Mulgrave 
was  probably  in  the  same  predicament 

*  1  Coxe,  liarlb.  33 — 29»  where  the  autboritiet  are  collected  to  which  may  be 
added  Uie  testimony  of  Johnstone: — '*  Lord  ChurGhill  swears  he  will  not  do  what  the 
King  reqiufea  from  him." — Johnstone's  Letters,  12  Jan.  1688. 

t  Jc^instone,  however^  who  knew  them,  did  not  ascribe  their  conduct  to  frailtiea  so 
generous:  **Lord  Feversham  and  Lord  Dartmouth  are  desirous  of  acting  honourably. 
Bat  the  first  is  mean-spirited,  and  the  second  has  an  empty  purser  yet  aims  at  living 
gnndly.  Lord  Preston  desires  to  be  an  honest  man;  but  if  be  were  not  your  friend 
and  my  rehtioii,  I  should  aajr  that  he  is  both  Feversham  and  Dartmouth.''  Johnst. 
Lette(%  12th  Jan.  1688. 

i  Duiham  (Ciew,)  Oxford  (Parker,)  Chester  (Cartwright,)  and  St  David's  (Wat- 
son.) 

%  **Vmite»  and  othcn  about  the  King*  who  have  gircnhin  giouods  to  expect 
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If  tach  a  majority  were  to  continue  immoTeabley  the  counfldsof 
the  King  must  have  been  deflperate,  or  he  must  have  had  recoune 
to  open  force.  But  this  perseverance  was  improbable.  Among  the 
doubtful  there  might  have  been  some  who  concealed  a  determiDed 
resolution  under  theexterior  of  silence  or  of  hesitation.  Such,  though 
under  a  somewhat  different  disguise,  was  the  Marquis  of  Winches- 
ter^  who  indulged  and  magnified  the  eccentricities  of  an  extravagant 
character;  counterfeited,  or  rather  affected  a  disordered  miod,  as  a 
security  in  dangerous  times,  like  the  elder  Brutus  in  the  legendary 
history  of  jlome;  and  travelling  through  England  in  the  summer  of 
1.687,  with  a  retinue  of  four  coaches  and  a  hundred  horsemen,  slept 
during  the  day,  gave  splendid  entertainments  in  the  night;  and  by 
torch-light,  or  early  dawn,  pursued  the  sports  of  hunting  and  hawk- 
ing.* But  the  majority  of  the  doubtful  must  have  been  persons 
who  assumed  that  character  to  enhance  their  price,  or  who  lay  in 
wait  for  the  turns  of  fortune,  or  watched  for  theaafe  moment  of 
somewhat  anticipating  her  determination.  Of  such  men  the  pow- 
erful never  despair.  The  example  of  a  very  few  would  be  soon 
followed  by  the  rest,  and  if  ihey  or  many  of  them  were  gained,  the 
accession  of  strength  could  not  fail  to  affect  those  timid  and  merce- 
nary men  who  are  to  be  found  in  all  bodies,  and  whose  long  adhe- 
rence to  the  opposition  was  already  wonderful.  But  the  subtle  ge- 
nius of  Lord  Sunderland,  not  content  with  ordinary  means  of  se- 
duction and  with  the  natural  progress  of  desertion,  had  long  medi- 
tated an  expedient  for  quickening  the  latter,  and  for  supplying  in 
some  measure  the  place  of  both.  He  early  communicated  to  the 
nuncio  a  plan  for  subduing  the  obstinacy  of  the  Upper  House  by 
the  creation  of  the  requisite  number  of  new  peerst  devoted  to  his 
Majesty's  measures.  He  proposed  to  call  up  by  writ  the  elder  sons 
of  friendly  lords,  which  would  ificrease  the  present  strength,  with- 
out the  incumbrance  of  new  peerages,  whose  future  holders  might 
be  independent  Some  of  the  Irish,;];  and  probably  of  the  Scotch 
nobility,  whose  rank  made  their  elevation  to  the  English  peerage 
specious,  and  whose  fortunes  disposed  them  to  dependency  on  royal 
bounty,  attracted  his  attention,  as  ihey  did  thatof  ihose  ministers  who 
carried  his  project  into  execution  twenty-five  years  afterwards.  He 
was  so  enamoured  of  this  plan,  that  in  a  numerous  company,  where 
the  resistance  of  the  Upper  House  was  said  to  be  formidable,  he  cried 
out  to  Lord  Churchill,  "  Oh  silly !  why,  your  troop  of  guards  shall  be 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords!''§  Qn  another  occasion  (if  it  be  not  a  dif- 

tbat  they  will  turn  papista^  my,  that  if  they  change  before  the  pariiament,  they  cannot 
be  uaeftd  to  U.  M.  in  parliament,  as  the  teat  wiU  exclude  them^'*  Johnstone,  8th 
Dec.  168r. 

•  Kcresby,  247.  t  D'Adda,  ^  Ottob.  1686. 

*  Johns.  Lett  2rth  Feb.  1688. 

§  Bumet,  ill  249.     Oxford  edition;  Lord  Dartmouth's  note. 


ferent  veraion  of  the  same  anecdo(e)  he  declared,  that  sooner  than  not 
gain  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  he  would  make  all  Lord  Fe* 
versham^s  troop  peers^.  The  power  of  the  crown  was  in  this  case  un- 
questionable. The  constitutional  purpose  for  which  the  prerogative 
of  creating  peers  exists,  is,  indeed,  either  to  reward  public  service, 
or  to  give  dignity  to  important  offices,  or  to  add  ability  and  know* 
ledge  to  a  part  of  the  legislature,  or  to  repair  the  injuries  of  time, 
by  the  addition  of  new  wealth  to  an  aristocracy  which  may  have  de* 
cajed.  But  no  law  limits  its  exercise.f  By  the  bold  exercise  of 
the  prerogative  of  creating  peers,  and  of  the  then  equally  undisputed 
right  of  granting  to  towns  the  privilege  of  sending  members  to  par- 
liament, it  ia  evident  that  the  King  possessed  the  fullest  means  of 
subverting  the  constitution  by  laiy.  The  obstacles  to  the  establish- 
ment of  despotism  consisted  in  his  own  irresolution  or  unskkl fulness, 
in  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of  trustworthy  agenttf 
and  in  aoch  a  determined  hostility  of  the  body  of  the  people  as  led 
aagaciouaobservers  to  forebode  an  armed  resistance.^  The  firmness 
of  the  Lords  has  been  ascribed  to  their  fears  of  a  resumption  of  the 
eboreh  property  confiscated  at  the  Reformation*  But  at  the  dis« 
tanee  of  a  century  and  a  half,  and  after  the  dispersion  of  much  of 
that  property  by  successive  sales,  such  fears  were  too  groundless  to 
have  had  a  considerable  influence.  But  though  they  ceased  to  be 
distinctly  felt,  and  to  act  separately,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
remains  of  apprehensions  once  so  strong,  still  contributed  to  fortify 
that  dread  and  horror  of  popery,  which  were  an  hereditary  point  of 
honour  among  the  great  families  aggrandized  and  enriched  under  the 
Tudors.  The  edge  of  religious  animosity  among  the  people  was 
iharpened  by  the  controversy  then  revived  between  the  divines  of 
the  two  churches.  A  dispute  about  the  truth  of  their  religion  was 
insensibly  blended  with  contests  concerning  the  safety  of  the  Esta- 
blishment, and  the  extent  of  toleration  infused  into  it  that  hatred 
which  is  often  fiercer,  and  always  more  irreconcilable  against  those 
who  oppose  the  opinions  which  we  hold  sacred  than  against  the  op- 
ponents of  our  most  important  interests.     The  Protesunt  eslablisb- 

*  Hafi&x  USS.  The  turn  of  expreasion  would  aeem  to  indicate  different  conrem- 
tion.    At  aU  events,  Halifax  aiTorda  a  strong  corroboration. 

t  It  is  perliapsi  not  etaj  to  derise  such  a  Umitationy  unless  it  was  provided  that  no 
uwly  created  peer  should  vote  till  m  certain  period  after  his  creation,  which,  in  cases 
<)f  sgnsl  service,  would  be  ungracious,  and  in  those  of  official  dignity  inconvenient 

i  On  Buivm  ici  le  projet  d'avoir  un  parliament  tant  qu'il  ne  paroitra  pas  impratica- 
Uei  msis  ^il  ne  mimt  pas,  le  Roi  d'Angietene  pretendra  laire  par  son  aotorite  ce 
qo^il  n^mia  pas  obtenu  par  la  voie  d'un  parliament.  C'est  en  ce  cas  U  qu'il  ama  be»> 
Km  de  ses  amis  m  dedans  et  aa  dehors^  ot  il  recevim  alors  das  oppositions  qui  ap- 
>«qrficiwit  foit  d'unc  rebellion  ouverte.  On  no  doit  paa  douter  qu'elle  ne  soit  sou. 
^ene  psr  M.  le  Pitnce  d'Ofange,  et  q«e  beaticoiip  de  gens  qui  paroisscnt  sittaohes 
«  Boid'AngleteRe  ne  liu  niaiiqusiit  au  basonii  eetta  ^prcure  sera  fort  peHUmiso.*' 
Mltt,WindBor»a9  8ept  (9  0ct)168r. 
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ittent  and  the  cause  or  liberty  owed  much,  it  must  be  owned,  to 
this  dangerous  and  odious  auxiliary.  The  fear,  the  jealousy,  the 
indignation  of  the  people  were  more  legitimately  excited  against 
Roman  Catholic  government  by  the  barbarous  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  France,  and  by  the  unprovoked  invasion  of  the  val- 
leys of  Piedmont;  both  acts  of  a  monarch  of  whom  their  own  sove- 
reign was  then  believed  to  be,  as  he  Is  now  known  to  have  been, 
the  creature. 

The  King  had,  in  the  year  1686,  tried  the  eflScacy  of  a  progress 
through  a  part  of  the  kingdom,  to  conciliate  the  nobility  by  personal 
intercourse,  and  to  gratify  the  people  by  a  royal  visit  to  their  re- 
mote abodes.  It  also  aflforded  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  com- 
pliance by  smiles,  and  of  marking  the  contumacious.  With  these 
views  he  had  meditated  a  journey  to  Scotland,  and  a  coronation  in 
that  kingdom.  He  now  confined  himself  to  an  excursion  through 
some  southern  and  western  counties,  which  he  began  at  Portsmouth, 
proceeding  through  Bath,  at  which  place  the  Queen  rennained 
during  his  journey  to  Chester,  where  he  had  that  important  inter- 
view with  Tyrconnel,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken.  He  was 
easily  led  to  consider  the  courtesies  of  the  nobility  due  to  his  station, 
and  the  acclamations  c^  the  multitude  naturally  excited  by  his  pre- 
aenee,  as  symptoms  of  an  inflexible  attachment  to  his  person,  and  of  a 
general  acquiescenee  in  his  designs.  These  appearances,  however, 
were  not  considered  as  of  serious  importance,  either  by  the  Dutch 
minister,  who  dreaded  the  King's  popularity,  or  by  the  French  am- 
bassaidor,  who  desired  its  increase,  or  by  the  papal  nuncio,  who  was  so 
friendly  to  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  court,  and  so  adverse  to 
its  foreign  connexions  as  to  render  him  in  some  measure  an  impartial 
observer.  The  journey  was  attended  by  no  consequences  more 
important  than  a  few  addresses  extorted  from  the  dissenters  by  the 
importunity  of  personal  canvass,  and  the  unseemly  explosion  of 
royal  anger  at  Oxford  against  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College.* 
Scarcely  any  of  the  King's  measures  seem  to  have  had  less  effect  on 
general  opinion,  and  appears  less  likely  to  influence  the  election  for 
which  he  was  preparing. 

But  it  was  speedily  followed  by  an  occurrence  which  strongly  ex- 
cited the  hopes  and  fears  of  the  public,  and  at  length  drove  the  op- 
ponents of  the  King  to  decisive  resolutions.     Soon  after  the  return 

*  **  The  King  has  returned  from  his  piogreM  so  far  as  Oxford,  on  bis  w»y  to  the  Bath, 
end  we  do  not  near  that  his  obserrjitions  or  bis  journey  can  give  him  any  great  en- 
oouragement.  Besides  the  consideiationa  of  conscience  and  the  public  int^est,  it  is 
grown  into  a  point  of  honour  univenally  received  by  the  nation  not  to  change  their 
omnions,  which  will  make  all  attempts  to  the  contrary  ineffectual."  Halifax  to  Pria. 
Of  Oruige,  1st  8ept  1687.    Dabymple,  App.  to  Book  V. 
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of  the  Court  to  Whitehall,*  it  begtn  to  be  whispered  that  the  Queea 
was  pregnant     This  event  in  the  case  of  a  young  princess,  and  of  a 
husband  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  might  seem  loo  natural  to  have 
excited  surprise.     But  five  years  had  elapsed  since  her  last  child- 
birth, and  out  of  eleven  children  who  were  born  to  James'  by  both 
his  wives,  only  two  had  outlived  the  years  of  infancy.     Of  these 
the  Princess  of  Orange  was  childless;  and  the  Princess  Anne,  who 
bad  six  children,  lost  five  within  the  first  year  of  their  lives,  while 
the  survivor  only  reached  the  age  of  eleven.     Such  an  apparent  pe- 
culiarity of  constitution,  already  transmitted  from  parent  to  child, 
seeoned  to  the  credulous  passions  of  the  majority,  unacquainted  as 
they  were  with  the  latitude  and  varieties  of  nature,  to  be  a  sufficient 
security  against  such  an  accession  to  the  royal  progeny  as  should 
disturb  the  order  of  succession  to  the  crown.     The  rumour  of  the 
Queen's  condition  suddenly  dispelled  this  security.     The  Catholics 
had  long  and  fervently  prayed  for  the  birth  of  a  child,  who  being 
educated  in  their  communion,  might  prolong  the  blessings  which  they 
were  banning  to  enjoy.   As  devotion,  like  other  warm  emotions,  is 
apt  to  convert  wishes  into  hopes,  they  betrayed  a  confidence  in  the  ef- 
ficacy of  their  prayers,  which  early  excited  suspicions  among  their 
opponents  that  less  pure  means  might  be  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  object    Though  the  whole  importance  of  the  pregnancy 
depended  upon  contingencies  so  utterly  beyond  the  reach  of  human 
foresight  as  the  sex  of  the  child,  the  passions  of  both  parties  were 
too  much  excited  to  calculate  probabilities,  and  the  fears  of  the  Pro- 
testants aa  well  as  the  hopes  of  the  Catholics  anticipated  the  birth  of 
a  male  heir.    The  animosity  of  the  Protestants  imputed  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  that  unscrupulous  use  of  any  means  for  the  at* 
tainment  of  an  object  earnestly  desired,  which  might  more  justly  be 
ascribed  to  inflamed  zeal  for  any  religious  system,  or  with  still  greater 
reason  to  all  those  ardent  passions  of  human  nature,  which,  when 
shared  by  multitudes,  are  released  from  the  restraints  of  fear  or 
•hame.     In  the  latter  end  df  November  a  rumour  that  the  Queen 
had  been  pregnant  for  two  months  became  generally  prevalent ;t 
and  early  in  December,  surmises  of  imposture  began  to  circulate  at 
coortt    Time  did  not  produce  its  usual  effect  of  removing  uncer- 
taioty,  for,  in  the  middle  of  the  same  month,  the  Queen's  symptoms 
were  represented  by  physicians  as  still  ambiguous,  in  letters,  which 
the  careful  balance  of  facts  on  both  sides,  and  the  cautious  abstinence 
from  a  decisive  opinion,  seem  to  exempt  from  the  suspicion  of  bad 

*  Junes  rejoined  the  Queen  at  Bath  on  the  6th  of  September.  On  the  16th  be  t^ 
tnrnedto  Windior,  where  the  Queen  came  on  the  6th  of  October.  On  the  11th  of  that 
moDth  thej  went  to  WhitehaU.    Load.  Gaz. 

tKaic  Lutteiell,  Diaiy»  38th Nor.  168r. 

4  JohiMtonc»  8th  Dec.  O.  8. 168r. 
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liulh*^  On  the  tad  of  Deeember,  a  general  thanksgiTing  Tor  Aa 
hope  of  increasing  the  royal  family  was  ordered;  but  on  the  ISihof 
the  next  month,  when  that  thanksgiving  was  observed  in  London, 
Lord  Clarendon  remarked  with  wonder,  *^  that  not  above  two  w  thrtt 
'  in  the  Church  brought  the  form  of  prayer  with  them;  and  that  it 
was  strange  to  see  how  the  Queen's  pregnancy  was  every  when 
ridiculed,  as  if  scarceany  body  believed  it  to  be  true."t  The  nun- 
cio early  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  pregnancy^  as  likely  to 
contribute  **  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  thett 
kingdoms;"}  and  in  the  following  montlv,  he  pronounced  to  her 
Majeaty  the  solemn  benediction  of  the  sovereign  pontiff,  on  a  preg- 
nancy io  auspicious  to  the  Church.  §  ^  Of  the  other  ministers  moit 
interested  in  this  event,  Barillon,  a  veteran  diplomatist,  too  cool  and 
experienced  to  be  deluded  by  his  wishes,  informed  his  master,  **that 
the  pregnancy  was  not  believed  to  be  true  in  London;  and  that  in 
the  country,  those  who  spread  the  intelligence  were  laughed  at;**! 
while  the  republican  minister.  Van  Citters,  coldly  communicated 
the  report,  with  some  of  the  grounds  of  it,  to  the  States-Grenenli 
without  hazarding  an  opinion  on  a  matter  so  delicate. 

The  Princess  Anne,  in  con6dential  letters  to  her  aister  at  the 
Hague,  when  she  had  no  motive  to  dissemble,  signified  her  unbelief, 
which  continued  even  after  the  birth  of  the  child, T  and  was  neither 
aubdued  by  her  father's  solemn  declarations,  nor  by  the  testimony 
which  he  produced.**  On  the  whole,  the  suspicion,  though  ground- 
less and  cruel,  was  too  general  to  be  dishonest;  there  is  no  evidenes 
that  the  rumour  originated  in  the  contrivance  of  any  individuab;  it 
is  for  that  reason  more  just,  as  well  as,  perhaps,  in  itself  more  pro- 
bable, to  conclude  that  it  arose  spontaneoualy  in  the  minds  of  many, 
influenced  by  the  circumstances  and  prejudices  of  the  time,  and  the 
most  instructive  inference  to  be  deduced  from  it  is,  that  the  universal 
prevalence  of  such  epidemic  opinions  often  affords  no  more  than  a 
very  slight  presumption  of  their  truth,  but  that  they  ought  toba 
eonsidered  as  sufficient  to  exculpate  even  men  of  understanding, 

*  Johnstone,  16th  Dec  1687,  containing  a  statement  of  the  symptoms  by  Sir  Cbsdei 
Scarborough,  and  another  phyncian  whose  name  1  have  been  unable  to  decipher. 

f  Diary  of  H.  Earl  of  Clarendon,  15th  Jan.  1688. 

^  D'Adda,  22  Nov.  (2  Dec  1687.) 

^  Id.  9  Feb.  (20  Febrajo,)  1688. 

I  Barillon,  -X  Dec.  1687. 

%  March  Uth  and  20th,  166a  Dahymple,  App.  300.  «  Her  being  so  MsitiTtt  it 
vUl  be  a  son,  and  the  j>rinclples  of  that  religion  being  such  that  they  wiU  stick  at 
nothing,  be  it  ever  so  wicked,  if  it  will  promote  their  interest,  give  some  cause  to  fear 
that  there  is  foul  play  intended.^  On  the  18th  of  June,  iSs,  she  says,  ••Except 
Hiey  give  very  plain  demonstration^  which  seems  almost  impossible  now,  I  shall  ever 
be  of -the  number  of  unbelievers.*' 

Even  the  candid  and  loyal  Evelyn  veiy  kitalligibly  intiiiiaits  hit  saspitloAa  (DiM7* 
10th  and  17th  June,  168a} 

••  Claiendon  Diary,  31ft  Oct.,  168a 
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who  we  mbjaet  to  the  action  of  the  eonfsgiony  Trom  thtt  impatation 
of  insineerif y  which,  hy  their  professed  betier  in  rumours,  without 
proof  sod  against  prohability,  they  could  hardly  fail  to  in^ur  in  timee 
more  favourable  to  calm  judgment.  The  currency  of  the  like  m- 
mourSy  on  a  similar  occasion,  five  years  before,  favours  the  opinion 
that  they  arose  from  thn  obstinate  prejudices  of  people  rather  than 
from  the  invention  of  designing  politicians.*  The  imprudent  con- 
fidence of  the  Catholics  materially  contributed  to  atrengthen  the  sus- 
picions of  their  opponents.  When  the  King  and  his  friends  ascribed 
the  pregnancy  to  his  own  late  prayers  at  St.  Winifred's  f  well,  or 
to  the  vows  while  living,  and  intercession  since  the  death  of  the 
deceased  Duchess  of  Modena,  the  Protestants  suspected  that  ef- 
feetaal  measures  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the  interposition  of 
Heaven  from  being  of  no  avail  to  the  Catholic  cause.  Their  jealous 
apprehensions  were  countenanced  by  the  expectations  of  the  Ca> 
tholtcs  that  the  child  was  to  prove  a  son,  which  was  indicated  in  tho 
proclamation  for  thanksgivings^:  and  unreservedly  avowed  in  pri« 
vate  conversation.  As  straws  show  the  direction  of  the  wind,  the 
writings  of  the  lowest  scribblers  may  sometimes  indicate  the  temper 
of  a  party,  and  one  such  writing,  preserved  by  chance,  may  probably 
be  a  sample  of  the  multitudes  which  have  perished.  Mrs.  Behn^ 
a  loose  and  paltry  poetastress  of  that  age,  was  bold  enough  in  the 
title  page  of  what  she  calls  **  A  Poem  to  their  Majesties,"  to  add, 
<<on  the  hopes  of  all  lojral  persons  for  a  Prince  of  Wales,''  and  ven* 
tures  in  her  miserable  verses  already  to  hail  the  child  of  unknown 
sex,  as  **  Royal  Boy."§  The  lampooners  of  the  opposite  party,  in 
veraes  equally  contemptible,  showered  down  derision  on  the  Ro- 
miah  impo8ture,||  and  pointed  the  general  abhorrence  and  alarm  to« 
wards  the  new  Perkin  Warbeck  whom  the  Jesuits  were  preparing  to 
be  the  instrument  of  their  designs. 

While  these  hopes  and  fears  agitated  the  multitude  of  both  par* 
ties,  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  King  became  gradually  more  defi- 
nite, while  he,  at  the  same  time,  deliberated,  or,  perhaps,  rather  do* 
eided,  about  the  choice  of  his  means.  His  open  policy  assumed  a 
more  deeisive  tone;  Castlemaine,  who  in  his  embassy  had  acted  with 
the  most  ostentatious  defiance  of  the  laws,  and  Petre,  the  most  ob- 

*  "If  it  bad  pleased  God  to  have  ffiyen  his  Higlineas  the  blessing  of  a  son,  as  it 
loored  a  daughter,  yoii  were  prepared  to  make  a  Perkin  of  htm."  L'£8tiange»  Ob- 
lerrator,  33d  Aagurt,  1682. 

t  Life  of  James  II.,  il  129. 

i  The -object  of  the  thanksgiving  was  indicated  more  plainly  in  the  Catholic  fenn 
of  prayer  on  that  occasion: — <*  Concede  propitius  at  fiunula  tua  Regina  nostra  Maria 
pvta  fefici  prolem  edat  tibi  fideUter  servituram."  Orations  addends  ad  aMSBun  In 
Begno  Anglico.     Van.  Att,  28th  January,  1688. 

^  London,  1688. 

I  State  Poems,  Toi  m.  and  ir.f  a  coflectian  at  ofioe  the  most  iadeeent  aiid  aeipotticRl 
piobsbly  extant  in  any  language. 
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noxious  clerg]rinan  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  were  sworn  of  the  privj 
council.*    The  latter  was  even  promoted  to  an  ecclesiastical  office 
in  the  household  of  a  prince,  who  still  exercised  all  the  powers  of 
the  supreme  head  of  a  Protestant  church.     Corker,  an  English  Be- 
nedictine, the  superior  of  a  monastery  of  that  order  in  London,  hid 
an  audience  of  the  King  in  his  ecclesiastical  habits,  as  envoy  from 
the  elector  of  Cologne,!  doubtless  by  a  secret  understanding  between 
James  and  that  prince;  an  act,  which  Louis  XIV.  himself  con- 
demned as  unexampled  in  Catholic  countries,  and  likely  to  provoke 
heretics,  whose  prejudices  ought  not  to  be  wantonly  irritated.];    As 
the  animosity  of  the  people  towards  the  Catholic  religion  increased, 
the  designs  of  James  for  its  re-establishment  became  bolder  and 
more  open.     The  monastic  orders,  clad  in  garments  long  strange 
and  now  alarming  to  the  people,  filled  the  streets  of  London,  and 
the  King  prematurely  exulted  that  his  capital  had  the  appearance 
of  a  Catholic  city,§  little  aware  of  the  indignation  with  which  that 
obnoxious  appearance  inspired  the  body  of  his  Protestant  subjects. 
He  must  now  have  felt  that  his  contests  with  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land had  reached  that  point  in  which  neither  party  would  submit 
without  a  total  defeat     The  language  used  or  acquiesced  in  by  him 
in  the  most  confidential  intercourse,  does  not  leave  his  intention  to 
be  gathered  by  inference.     For  though  the  words,  <<  to  establish 
the  Catholic  religion,'^  may  denote  no  more  than  to  secure  its  free 
exercise,  another  expression  is  employed  on  this  subject  for  a  long 
time,  and  by  different  persons,  in  correspondence  with  him,  whidi 
has  no  equivocal  sense,  and  allows  no  such  limitation.     On  the  13th 
of  May,  1687,11  Barillon  assured  him,  that  the  most  Christian  King 
«  had  nothing  so  much  at  heart  as  to  see  the  success  of  his  exertions 
to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion.^'     Far  from  limiting  this  im- 
portant term,  James  adopted  it  in  its  full  extent,  answering,  <<  You 
see  that  I  omit  nothing  in  my  power.''    Not  content  with  thus  ac- 
eepting  the  congratulation  in  its  utmost  latitude,  James  continued, 
**  I  hope  the  King,  your  master,  will  aid  me;  and  that  we  shall,  in 
concert,  do  great  things  for  religion:''  proclaiming  his  reliance  for 
aid  in  his  designs  on  a  monarch  who,  at  that  moment,  supported 
the  religious  establishment  by  persecution.     In  a  few  months  after- 
wards, when  imitating  another  part  of  the  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  he 
bad  established  a  fund  for  rewarding  converts  to  his  religion,  he  so- 
licited pecuniary  aid  from  the  Pope  for  that  very  ambiguous  pur- 
pose.    The  nuncio,  in  answer,  declared  the  sorrow  of  his  Holiness, 

•  Loud.  Gaz.  25th  Sept  1687,  and  11th  Nov.  16S7;  in  the  last  Petre  is  styled 
«Clerk  of  the  Closet" 
t  Naic.  lAitterell,  January,  1688. 

^  LeHoi  iBanUoD,  ^Fer.  1688.  ^  D'Adda,  38  Feb.  (9  MiURO^)  1688. 

I  Barillon  au  Roi,  /g  Mai,  1687. 
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at  being  disabled  by  the  impoverished  state  of  his  treasury  to  eop« 
tribute  money,  notwithstanding  <*  his  paternal  zeal  for  the  pro- 
moling,  in  every  way,  the  re- establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  these  kingdoms;"^  as  he  had  shortly  before  expressed  his  hope^ 
that  the  Queen's  pregnancy  would  ensure  <*  the  re^establishment  of 
the  true  religion  in  these  kingdoms:"!  another  term  was  in  familiar 
use  at  court  for  the  final  object  of  the  royal  pursuit.     It  was  called 
*Hhe  great  work;"  a  phrase  borrowed  from  the  supposed  transmu- 
tation of  metals  by  the  alchemists,  which  naturally  signified  a  total 
change,  and  which  never  could  have  been  applied  to  mere  toleration 
by  those  who  were  in  system,  if  not  in  practice,  the  most  intolerant 
men  of  an  intolerant  age.     The  King  told  the  nuncio,  that  Holland 
was  the  main  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion 
in  these  kingdoms;  and  D'Albyville,  minister  at  the  Hague,  de- 
dared,  that  without  humbling  the  pride  of  that  republic,  there  could 
be  no  hope  of  the  success  *<  of  the  great]:  work."     Two  years  after- 
wards, James,  after  reviewing  his  whole  policy  and  its  consequences, 
deliberately  and  decisively  avows  the  extent  of  his  own  designs.§ 
*'  Our  subjects  opposed  our  government,  from  the  fear  that  we  should 
introduce  the  orthodox  faith,  which  we  were,  indeed,  labouring  to 
accomplish  when  the  storm  began,  and  which  we  have  done  in  our 
kingdom  of  Ireland."     Mary  of  Este,  during  the  absence  of  her 
husband  in  Ireland,  exhorts  the  papal  minister,  <<  to  earn  the  glo- 
rious title  of  restorer  of  the  faith  in  the  British  kingdoms;||  and  de- 
clares, that  she  <<  hopes  much  from  his  administration  for  the  re- 
establishment  both  of  religion  and  the  royal  family. "f    Finally,  the 
term  <*  re-establish,"  which  can  refer  to  no  time  subsequent  to  the 
accession  of  Elizabeth,  had  so  much  become  the  appropriate  term, 
that  Louis  XIV.  assured  the  Pope,  of  his  determination  to  aid  <<  the 
King  of  England,  and  to  re-establish  the  Catholic  religion  in  that 
island."**     None  of  the  most  discerning  friends  or  opponents  of  the 
King  seem  at  this  time  to  have  doubted  that  he  meditated  no  less 
than  to  transfer  to  his  own  religion  the  privileges  of  an  established 
church.     Gourville,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  men  of  his  age,  being 
asked  by  the  Duchess  of  Tyrconnel,  when  about  to  make  a  journey 
to  London,  what  she  should  say  to  the  King  if  he  inquired  about 
the  opinion  of  his  old  friend  Gourville,  of  his  measures  for  the  ^re- 

*  IVAdda,  23  Dec.  1687.  (2  Genn.  168a)  «U  ri8tobi£meiito  della  leligione  Catto- 
fica  in  qiiesti  RegnL" 
t  lyAdda,  22  Nor.  (2  Dec)  1687.    '*  H  lutabilimento  ddU  Tentdi|p0iie  in  quoti 

t  D*Adda,  ^  Agosto,  1687. 

^  James  U.  ta  Cardinal  Ottoboni.    Dublin,  15th  Feb.  1690.    Papal  MSB. 

I  Maty  to  the  aame^  St.  Germainn^  4th  Lee.  1689.    Papal  USS. 

^The  aNnetothenme,f^Dec.l689. 

**  Louis  XIV.  to  the  Pope,  ^  F6t.  1689. 
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etUblishment^'  of  the  Catholic  religion  in  England,  begged  her  to 
answer,  «<  If  I  were  pope,  I  ahonld  have  excommunicated  him  for 
exposing  all  the  English  Catholics  to  the  risk  of  being  hanged.  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  what  he  sees  done  in  France  is  his  mode),  but 
the  circumstances  are  very  different  In  my  opinion,  he  ought  to 
be  content  with  favouring  the  Catholics  on  every  occasion,  in  order 
to  augment  their  number,  and  he  should  leave  to  his  successors  the 
eare  of  gradually  subjecting  Eugland  altogether  to  the  authority  of 
the  pope/'*  Bossuet,  the  most  learned,  vigorous,  and  eloquent  of 
controversialists,  in  the  great  work  on  the  variations  of  the  Protes- 
tant churches,  which  he  published  at  this  critical  lime,  ventured  to 
foretell,  that  the  pious  efforts  of  James  would  speedily  be  rewarded 
by  the  reconciliation  of  the  British  islands  with  the  universal  church, 
and  their  filial  submission  to  the  apostolic  sect 

If  Gourville  considered  James  an  injudicious  imitator  of  Louis 
XlV.y  it  is  easy  to  imagine  what  was  thought  on  the  subject  in  Eng- 
land, at  a  time  when  one  of  the  mildest,  not  to  say  most  courtly, 
writers,  in  the  quietness  and  familiarity  of  his  private  diary,  speaks 
of  **  the  persecution  raging  in  France/'  and  so  far  forgets  his  own 
temper,  and  the  style  suitable  to  such  writings,  as  to  call  Louis 
'<the  French  tyrant "^  Lord  Halifax,  Lord  Nottingham,  and 
Lord  Danby,  the  three  most  important  opponents  of  the  King's 
measures,  disagreeing  as  they  did  very  considerably  in  opinion  and 
character,  evidently  agreed  in  their  apprehension  of  the  extent  of 
his  designs.^  They  advert  to  them  as  too  familiar  to  themselves 
and  their  correspondent  to  require  proof,  or  even  development; 
they  speak  of  them  as  being  far  more  extensive  than  the  purposes 
avowed,  and  they  apply  terms  to  them  which  might  be  reasonable 
in  the  present  times,  when  many  are  willing  to  grant  and  to  be  con- 
tented with  religious  liberty,  but  which  are  entirely  foreign  to  the 
conceptions  of  an  age  when  toleration  (a  term  then  synonymous 
with  connivance)  was  the  ultimate  object  of  no  great  party  in  re- 
ligion, but  was  sometimes  sought  by  dissenters  as  a  step  towards 
estaUishment,  and  sometimes  yielded  by  the  followers  of  an  esta- 
blished church  under  the  pressure  of  a  stern  necessity.     Soooe  even 

•llMoimdeGoiirfiUe»]i.  254.    Puris,  1734 

f  Uistoire  det  Variations  des  Eglises  Protestantes^  lib.  7. 

i  Evelyn*  Diary,  3d  of  Sept.  1687.    33d  of  Feb.  1688. 

4  Lord  Halifax  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  7th  Dee.  1686.  The  same  to  the  nne, 
18di  Jan.  1687.  <*  lliougb  there  appears  the  uimoat  vigour  to  punue  the  odfed  tBAtcA 
hu  heen  ao  hmg  bddf  there  seemeth  to  be  no  leas  firmness  m  the  nation  and  •rcrwMi 
to  change." — **  Every  day  will  give  more  light  to  what  is  ifdeaded:  though  ii  i*  ^kta^ 
dy  no  more  a  mwtery.**    Same  to  the  same,  31st  May,  1667. 

Lord  Nottinghtfn  to  the  Prince  of  Orange^  2d  Sept.  1687:—**  Fop  though  Urn  end 
ai  fMeh  they  mmiaveryplam  and  vinbl^  the  BMthods  of  anwai^a*  tfa«t  cod  have 
been  variable  and  unecrfom.**  Lctd  Danbf » 37th  Maidv  1M8;  Dik/iiki^  App. 
bookv. 
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of  those  who,  having  been  guined  over  by  the  King,  were  most  in* 
terested  in  nfiainUining  his  sincerity,  were  compeliec^  at  length  to 
yield  to  the  general  conviction.  Colonel  Titos,  a  veteran  politician, 
who  bad  been  persuaded  to  concur  in  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws 
(a  measure  agreeable  to  his  general  principles,)  declared  *<that  he 
would  have  no  more  to  do  with  him;  that  his  object  was  only  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws;  that  their  design  is  to  bring  in  their  reli- 
gion right  or  wrong,  and  to  model  the  army  in  order  to  effect  their 
purpose;  and,  if  that  is  not  sufficient,  to  obtain  assistance  from 
France.''*  The  converts  to  the  religious  or  political  party  of  the 
King  were  few  and  discreditable.  Lord  Lorn,  whoso  predecessors 
and  successors  were  the  firmest  supporters  of  the  religion  and  liberty 
of  hi»  country,  is  said  to  have  been  reduced  by  the  confiscation  of 
his  patrimonyf  to  the  sad  necessity  of  professing  a  religion  which 
he  must  have  regarded  with  feelings  more  hostile  than  those  of 
mere  unbelief.  Lord  Salisbury,  whose  father  had  been  engaged 
with  Russell  and  Sidney  in  the  consultation  called  the  Ryehouse  Plot, 
and  whose  grandfather  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  after  the  abo- 
lition of  monarchy  and  peerage,  embraced  the  Catholic  religion, 
and  adhered  to  it  during  his  life.  The  offices  of  attorney  and  soli* 
citor-general,  which  acquire  a  fatal  importance  in  this  country  un- 
der governments  hostile  to  liberty,  were  newly  filled.  Sawyer, 
who  had  been  engaged  in  the  worst  prosecutions  of  the  preceding 
ten  years,  began  to  tremble  for  his  wealth,  and  retired  from  a  post 
of  dishonourable  danger.  He  was  succeeded  by  Sir  Thomas  Powis, 
a  lawyer  of  no  known  opinions  or  connexions  in  poliiics,  who  act- 
ed on  the  unprincipled  maxim,  that,  having  had  too  little  concern 
for  his  country  to  show  any  preference  to  public  men  or  measures, 
he  might  as  lawfully  accept  office  under  any  government,  as  under- 
take the  defence  of  any  client  Sir  W.  Williams,  the  confidential 
adviser  of  Lord  Russell,  on  whom  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds 
bad  been  inflicted,  for  a  publication  authorized  by  him  as  speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  though  solemnly  pledged  both  to  men 
and  measures  in  the  face  of  the  public,  now  accepted  the  office  of 
solicitor-general,  without  the  sorry  excuse  of  any  of  those  maxims 
of  professional  ethics  by  which  a  powerful  body  countenance  each 
other  in  their  disregard  of  public  duty.  A  project  was  in  agitation 
for  depriving  the  Bishop  of  London,  by  a  sentence  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical commissioners  for  perseverance  in  his  contumacy  }l  but  Cart- 

*  Johnstone,  ^^  Februaiy,  1688.  i 

t  Narc  LutL  Ist  April,  1688,  <«  arrested  for  SOOOi:,  declares  himaelf  a  Catholic.'* 
i  Johnstone,  8th  Dec.  1687.     It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  Johnstone's  con- 
nexions afforded  him  considerable  means  of  information.     Mrs.  Dawson,  an  attendant 
of  the  Qneen,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  Baillie,  of  Jerviswood.    Ano- 
ther of  lus  Mten  was  the  wife  of  General  Drummond,  who  was  deeply  engaged  ia 
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Wright,  of  Cheater,  his  intended  successor,  having,  in  one  of  his 
drunken  moments,  declared  the  Chancellor  and  Lord  Sunderlind 
to  be  scoundrels  who  would  betray  the  King,  and  having  first  denied 
it  by  his  sacred  order,  but  being  at  last  reduced  to  beg  pardon  for 
it  in  tears,*  the  plan  of  raising  him  to  the  see  of  London  was  aban- 
doned. Cr^w,  Bishop  of  Durham,  was  expected  to  become  a  C«« 
tholic,  and  Parker  of  Oxford,  the  only  prelate  whose  talents  and 
learning,  seconded  by  a  disregard  of  danger  and  disgrace,  qualified 
him  for  breaking  the  spirit  of  the  clergy  of  the  capital,  though  he 
had  supported  the  Catholic  party  during  his  life,  refused  to  conform 
io  their  religion  on  his  deatlvbed.f  leaving  it  doubtful,  by  his  ha- 
bitual alienation  from  religion  and  honour,  to  the  lingering  remaini 
or  the  faint  revival  of  which  of  ihese  principles  the  unwonted  deli- 
cacy of  his  dying  moments  may  be  most  probably  ascribed. 

the  persecution  of  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  the  Eari  of  Melfort's  son  had  mr- 
ried  his  niece.  His  letters  were  to  or  fbr  Burnet,  hb  cousin,  and  to  be  read  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  both  of  whom  lie  had  the  strongest  inducementi  to  give  accunte 
inlbrmation.  He  had  frequent  and  confidential  uitercourae  with  Halino,  TUlotson, 
and  Stillingfleet 

•  Johnstone,  27th  Feb.  1688.    Narc  JJuttmUt  11th  Feb.  1688. 

t  BTdyn^  33d  Harch^  1688. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Snr ASKABLE  aUIET.-ITS  PBCULIAR  CAUBe9.-COALITT01f  OF  NOTTTNGKAif  AND 
BALIFAK.'FLnCTaATINO  COUII8BL0  OF  THE  COURT.—**  PARLIAMBNTUM  FACI- 
FICUlf.'*~BlLL  FOR  LIBERTT  OF  CON8CIBNCB.--C01fOC7CT  OF  SUNDRRLAMlX* 

JESUITS. 

EiroLAif  D  perhaps  never  exhibited  an  external  appearance  of  more 
undisturbed  and  profound  tranquillity  than  in  the  moihentous  seven 
months  which  elapsed  from  the  end  of  autumn  to  the  beginning  of 
summer.  Not  a  speck  in  the  heavens  seemed  to  the  common  eye 
to  forbode  a  storm.  None  of  the  riots  now  occurred  which  were 
the  forerunners  of  the  civil  war  under  Charles  I.  There  were  none 
of  those  numerous  assemblies  of  the  people  which  affright  by  their 
force,  when  they  do  not  disturb  by  their  violence,  and  are  some- 
times as  terrific  in  disciplined  inaction,  as  in  tumultuous  outrage. 
Even  the  ordinary  marks  of  national  disapprobation,  which  prepare 
and  announce  a  legal  resistance  to  power,  were  wanting.  There  is 
no  trace  of  public  meetings  in  counties  or  great  towns'  where  such 
demonstrations  of  public  opinion  could  have  been  made.  The  cur- 
rent of  flattering  addresses  continued  to  flow  towards  the  throne, 
uninterrupted  by  a  single  warning  remonstrance  of  a  more  indepen- 
dent spirit,  or  even  of  a  mere  decent  servility.  It  does  not  appear 
that  in  pulpits,  where  alone  the  people  could  be  freely  addressed, 
political  topics  were  discussed,  though  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
the  controversial  sermons  against  the  opinions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  then  abounded,  proved  in  effect  the  most  formidable 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  her  ambition. 

Various  consideraiions  will  serve  to  lessen  our  wonder  at  this 
singolar  state  of  silence  and  inactivity.  Though  it  would  be  idle 
to  speak  gravely  of  the  calm  which  precedes  the  storm,  and  thus  to 
substitute  a  trite  illustration  for  a  reason,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  there  are  natural  causes  which  commonly  produce  an  interval, 
wmetimes,  indeed,  very  short,  of  more  than  ordinary  quiet  between 
the  complete  operation  of  the  measures  which  alienate  a  people, 
and  the  final  resolution  which  precedes  a  great  change.  Amidst 
the  hopes  and  fears  which  succeed  each  other  in  such  a  state,  every 

man  Ym  much  to  conceal  of  what  it  requires  some  time  to  aeqaire 
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boldness  to  disclose.    Distrust  and  saspicion,  the  parents  of  sileDce, 
which  easily  yield  to  sympathy  in  ordinary  and  legal  oppositioiiy 
are  called  into  full  activity  by  the  first  secret  consciousness  of  a  dis- 
position to  more  daring  designs.     It  is  natural  for  men  in  such  cir* 
cumstances  to  employ  time  in  watching  their  opponents,  as  well  as 
in  ascertaining  the  integrity  and  courage  of  their  friends.     When 
human  nature  is  stirred  by  such  mighty  agenUi  the  understanding, 
indeed,  rarely  deliberates;  but  the  conflict  and  alternation  of  strong 
emotions,  which  assume   the  appearance  and   receive  the  name 
of  deliberation,  produce  naturally  a  disposition  to  a  fearful  pause 
before  irrevocable  action.      The  boldest  must  occasionally  con- 
template their  own  danger  with  api)rchension ;  the  most  sanguine 
must  often  doubt  their  success;  those  who  are  alive  to  honour  must 
be  visited  by  the  sad  reflection,  that  if  they  be  unfortunate  they 
may  be  insulted  by  the  multitude  for  whom  they  sacrifice  them- 
selves; and  good  men  will  be  frequently  appalled  by  the  inevitable 
calamities  to  which  they  expose  their  country  for  the  uncertain 
chance  of  deliverance.     When  the  fluctuation  of  mind  has  termi- 
nated in  bold  resolution,  a  farther  period  of  reserve  must  be  em- 
ployed  in  preparing  the  means  of  co-operation  and  maturing  the 
plans  of  action.     But  there  were  sojne  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
events  now  under  consideration,  which  strengthened  and  determined 
the  operation  of  general  causes.    In  1 640,  the  gentry  and  the  clergy 
were  devoted  to  the  court,  while  the  higher  nobility  and  the  great 
towns  adhered  to  t(ie  parliament     The  people  distrusted  their  di- 
vided superiors,  and  the  tumultuous  display  of  their  force  (the  natu- 
ral result  of  their  angry  suspicions)  served  to  manifest  their  own  in- 
clinations, while  it  called  forth  their  friends  and  intimidated  their 
enemies  among  the  higher  orders.     In  168B,  the  state  of  the  coun- 
try was  reversed.     The  clergy  and  gentry  were  for  the  first  time 
discontented  with  the  crown.     The  majority  of  the  nobility,  and 
the  growing  strength  of  the  commercial  classes,  re-enforced  by  these 
unusual  auxiliaries,  and  by  all  who  either  hated  popery  or  loved  li- 
berty, were  fully  as  much  disafiected  to  the  King  as  the  great  body 
of  the  people.     The  nation  trusted  their  natu/al  leaders,  who,  per- 
haps, gave,  more  than  they  received,  the  impulse  on  this  occasion. 
No  popular  chiefs  were  necessary,  and  none  aro!se  to  supply  the 
place  of  their  authority  with  the  people,  who  reposed  in  quiet  and 
confidence  till  the  signal  for  action  was  made.     This  important  cir- 
cumstance produced  another  efiect.     The  whole  guidance  of  the  op- 
position fell  gradually  into  fewer  and  fewer  hands;  it  became  every 
day  easier  to  carry  it  on  more  calmly;  popular  commotion  could 
only  have  disturbed  councils  where  the  people  did  not  suspect  their 
chiefs  of  lukewarmness,  and  the  chiefs  were  assured  of  the  prompt 
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and  aetloDS  mpport  of  the  people.  It  was  m  important  to  restrain 
tlie  impetuosity  of  the  multitude,  as  it  might  be  necesaary  in  other 
etrcttmstances  to  indulge  it.  Hence  arose  the  facility  of  caution 
and  secrecy  at  one  time,  of  energy  and  speed  at  another,  of  concert 
and  co-operation  throughout,  which  are  indispensable  in  enterprises 
so  perilousL 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  thst  a  coalition  of  parties  wss  necessary 
on  this  occasion.  It  was  long  before  the. Tories  could  be  persuaded 
to  oppose  the  monarch;  and  there  was  always  some  reason  to  appre* 
hend,  that  he  might  by  timely  concessions  recall  them  to  their  an* 
cient  standard.  It  was  still  longer  before  they  could  so  far  relinquish 
their  avowed  principles  as  to  contemplate,  without  horror,  any  re- 
sistance by  force,  however  strictly  defensive.  Two  parties,  who 
had  waged  war  against  each  other  in  the  contest  between  monarchy 
and  popular  government,  during  half  a  century,  even  when  common 
danger  tanght  them  the  necessity  of  sacrificing  their  differences,  had 
still  more  than  common  reaaon  to  examine  each  other's  purposes  be- 
fore they  at  last  determined  on  resolutely  and  heartily  acting  to- 
gether. It  required  some  time  after  a  mutual  belief  in  sincerity, 
before  habitual  distrust  could  be  so  much  subdued  as  to  allow  re- 
ciprocal communication  of  opinion.  In  these  moments  of  hesitation, 
the  friends  of  liberty  must  have  been  peculiarly  desirous  not  to  alarm 
the  new-born  zeal  of  their  important  and  unwonted  confederates  by 
turbulent  scenes  or  violent  councils. 

The  state  of  the  succession  to  the  crown  hsd  also  a  considerable 
influence,  as  will  afterwards  more  fully  appear.  Suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  observe,  that  the  expectation  of  a  Protestant  successor  re- 
strained the  impetuosity  of  the  more  impatient  Catholics,  and  dis- 
posed the  more  moderate  Protestants  to  an  acquiescence,  however 
sullen,  in  evils  which  could  only  be  temporary.  The  rumour  of 
the  Queen's  pregnancy  had  roused  the  passions  of  both  parties;  but 
as  soon  as  the  first  shock  had  passed,  the  uncertain  result  produced 
an  armistice,  distinguished  by  the  silence  of  anxious  expectation, 
during  which  both  eagerly  but  resolutely  waited  for  the  event,  which 
might  extinguish  the  hopes  of  one,  and  release  the  other  from  the 
restraint  of  fear. 

It  must  be  added,  that  to  fix  the  precise  moment  when  a  wary 
policy  is  to  be  exchanged  for  bolder  measures,  is  a  problem  so  im- 
portant, that  a  slight  mistake  in  the  attempt  to  solve  it  may  be  fatal, 
and  yet  so  difficult,  that  its  solution  must  generally  depend  more  on 
a  just  balance  of  firmness  and  caution  in  the  composition  of  character, 
than  on  a  superiority  of  any  intellectual  faculties.  The  two  eminent 
persons  who  were  now  at  the  head  of  the  coalition  against  the  Court, 
afforded  remarkable  examples  of  this  truth.    Lord  Nottingham, 
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who  occupied  that  leading  station  among  the  Toriett  which  the 
timidity  if  not  treachery  of  Rochester  had  left  racant,  was  a  man  of 
firm  and  constant  character,  but  solicitous  to  excess  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  that  uniformity  of  measures  and  language  which,  indeed, 
is  esaential  to  the  authority  of  a  decorous  and  grave  statesman*  Lord 
Halifax,  su£Bcienlly  pliant,  or  perhaps  fickle,  though  the  boldest  of 
politicians  in  speculation,  became  refined,  sceptical,  and  irresoiote, 
iat  the  moment  of  action.  Both  hesitated  on  the  brink  of  a  great  en- 
terprise. Lord  Nottingham  pleaded  conscientious  scruples,  and  re- 
coiled from  the  avowal  of  the  principles  of  resistance  which  he  had 
long  reprobated.  Lord  Halifax  saw  difficulty  too  clearly,  and  con- 
tinued too  long  to  advise  delay.  Those  who  knew  the  state  of  his 
mind,  observed  <Uhe  war  between  his  constitution  and  his 
judgment;"*  in  which,  as  usual,  the  former  gained  the  ascendant 
'  for  a  longer  period  than,  in  the  midst  of  the  rapid  progress  of  great 
events,  was  conducive  to  his  reputation. 

Some  of  the  same  causes  which  restrained  the  manifestation  of 
popular  discontent,  contributed  also  to  render  the  counsels  of  the 
Government  inconstant  The  main  subject  of  deliberation,  re- 
garding the  internal  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  continued  to  be  the  pos- 
sibility of  obtaining  the  objects  sought  for  by  a  compliant  parliament, 
or  of  pursuing  them  by  means  of  the  prerogative  and  the  army.  On 
these  questions  a  inore  than  ordinary  fluctuation  prevailed.  Early 
in  September,  Bonrepaux,  who,  on  landing,  met  the  King  at  Ports- 
mouth, was  surprised  at  the  frankness  with  which  he  owned,  that 
the  repaira  and  enlargements  of  that  important  fortress  were  intended 
to  strengthen  it  against  his  subjects.t  At  several  periods  in  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  King  and  his  most  zealous  advisers  spoke  of 
the  like  projects  with  as  little  reserve.  In  October  it  was  said, 
<<  that  if  nothing  could  be  done  by  parliamentary  means,  the  King 
would  do  all  by  his  prerogative;"  an  attempt  from  which  Barillon 
expected  that  insurrection  would  ensue.|  Three  months  after,  the 
bigoted  Romanists,  whether  more  despairing  of  a  parliament  or  con- 
fident in  their  strength,  and  incensed  at  resistance,  no  longer  con- 
cealed their  contempt  of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  royal  family,  and 
of  the  necessity  of  recurring  to  arms.§  The  same  temper  showed 
itself  at  the  eve  of  the  birth  of  the  prince.  The  King  then  declared, 
that,  rather  than  desert,  he  should  pursue  his  objects  without  a  par- 

•  Johnstone,  4th  April,  1688. 

t  Bonrepaux  d  Seignebu,  4th  Sept  168r.    Fox  MS9.  ii. 

i  Barillon,  30  Sept  (10  Oct)  1687.  Boniepaux  k  Seignelai,  aame  date.  Fox 
MSS.  iL 

^  Johnatone,  39Ch  Jan.  1688.  Lady  Ifilfoid  overheaid  the  prieaU  speak  to  her 
husband  of  <<  blood,'*  probably  with  some  reference  to  foragn  war,  as  well  as  to  the 
suppression  of  the  disaffected  at  home.  <<  Sidney  vous  fera  sayoir  qu'aprds  des  grtndes 
contestations  on  est  enfin  lesolci  de  fiure  leon  affaires  sans  un  panement" 
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lianeoty  in  0pite  of  any  laws  which  might  stand  in  his  way;  a  pro- 
ject which  Louia  XIV.»  less  bigoted  and  more  politic,  eonaidered 
<*  as  equally  difficult  and  dangerous.^'*    But  the  aea  might  as  well 
cease  to  ebb  and  flow,  as  a  council  to  remain  for  so  many  months  at 
preci^ly  the  same  point  in  regard  to  .such  hazardous  designs.     In 
the  interval  between  these  plans  of  violence,  hopes  were  sometimes 
harboured  of  obtaining  from  the  daring  fraud  of  returning  officers, 
such  a  House  of  Commons  as  could  not  be  hoped  for  from  the  suf- 
frages of  any  electors.     The  prudence  of  the  Catholic  gentry,  who 
were  named   shenfis,  appears  to  have   speedily  disappointed  this 
expectation. t    Neither  do  the  Court  appear  to  have  even  adhered 
for  a  considerable  time  to  the  bold  project  of  accomplishing  their 
purposes  without  a  parliament     In  momenta  of  secret  misgiving, 
when  they  shrunk  from  these  desperate  counsels,  they  seem  fre- 
quently to  have  sought  refuge  in  the  flattering  hope,  that  their  mea- 
sures to  fill  a  House  of  Commons  with  their  adherents,  though 
hitherto  so  obstinately  resisted,  would  in  due  time  prove  successful. 
The  meeting  of  a  parliament  was  always  hehl  out  to  the  public;  it 
was  stiJl  sometimes  regarded  as  a  promising  expedient;|  and  a  con- 
siderable time  for  sounding  and  moulding  the  public  temper  yet 
remained  before  the  three  years  after  the  dissolution,  within  which 
the  triennial  act  required  that  assembly  to  be  called  together,  would 
elapae.    It  seemed  needless  to  cut  off  all  retreat  to  legal  meana  till 
that  time  should  expire.    The  Queen's  pregnancy  affected  these 
consultations  in  various  modes.    The  boldest  considered  it  as  likely 
to  intimidate  their  enemies,  and  to  afford  the  happiest  opportunity  for 
immediate  action.     A  parliament  might,  they  said,  be  assembled, 
that  might  either  yield  to  the  general  joy  at  the  approaching  birth 
of  a  prince,  or  by  their  aullen  and  mutinous  spirit  justify  the  em- 
ployment of  more  decisive  measures.^    The  more  moderate,  on  the 
other  hand,  thought,  that  if  the  birth  of  a  prince  were  followed 
by  more  cautious  policy,  and  if  the  long  duration  of  a  Catholic  go- 
vemment  were  secured  by  the  parliamentary  establishment  of  a  re- 
gency, there  was  a  better  chance  than  before  of  gaining  all  important 
objects  in  do  very  long  time  by  the  forms  of  law  and  without  hazard 
to  the  public  quiet    Penn  desired  a  parliament,  as  the  only  mode 
of  establishing  toleration  without  subverting  the  laws.   He  laboured 
to  persoade  the  Xing  to  spare  the  tests,  or  to  ofier  an  equivalent 

*BHmonaii1toi,26Ayril(6Hfti>168a  Le  Roi  IL  BariHon,  yV  >*u<^ ^^^  "^ 
piojet  que  fiut  la  cour  ou  votis  ^tei  de  renverser  toutei  lea  loiad'Ang^eterre  pour  jj^ 
▼enir  aa  but  qu'elle  ae  propoae,  me  paiott  d'une  difficile  et  pehUeuae  exteution. 

t  JohnBtane,  ath]>ec  1687.  "Many  of  the  popiah  abenffa  have  e^alea,  andde- 
duethat  whoever  eapeota  fidae  returns  fiom  them  will  be  deceived." 

^  Jofanatone,  31ft  Februaiy^  1688. 
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for  mich  parts  of  them  as  he  wished  to  take  away.*    Halifax  said  to 
a  friend,  who  argued  for  the  equivalent,  <<  Look  at  my  nose,  it  is  a 
very  ugly  one,  but  I  would  not  take  one  five  hundred  times  better 
88  an  equivalent,  because  my  own  is  fast  to  my  face."f     He  made 
a  more  serious  attack  on  these  danj^erous  and  seductive  experiments, 
in  a  masterly  tract,  entitled  **The  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent.^' 
A  tract  was  published  to  prepare  the  way  for  what  was  called  <<a 
healing  parliament,''  which,  in  the  midst  of  tolerant  professions  and 
conciliatory  language,  chiefly  attracted  notice  by  insult  and  menace. 
In  this  publication,  which,  being  licensed  by  Lord  Suiider1and,|  was 
treated  as  the  act  of  the  Government,  the  United  Provinces  were 
reminded,  that  <*  their  commonwealth  was  the  result  of  an  absolute 
rebellion,  revolt,  and  defection,  from  their  prince;"§  and  they  were 
apprized  of  the  respect  of  the  King  Tor  the  inviolability  of  their  ter- 
ritory, by  a  menace  thrown  out  to  Burnet,  that  he  *<  might  be  taken 
out  of  their  country,  and  cut  up  alive  in  England;"  in  imitation  of 
a  supposed  example  in  the  reign  of  Etizabeth:||  a  threat  the  more 
alarming,  because  it  was  well  known  that  such  a  project  had  been 
long  entertained,  and  that  attempts  had  already  been  made  for  its 
execution.    Van  Citters  complained  of  this  libel  in  vain.    The  King 
expressed  wonder  and  indignation,  that  a  complaint  should  be  made 
of  the  publication  of  a  universally  acknowledged  truth;  confound- 
ing the  fact  of  resistance  with  the  condemnation  pronounced  upon 
it  by  the  opprobrious  terms,  which  naturally  imported  and  were  in- 
tended to  afiSrm  that  the  resistance  was  criminal.1T     Another  pam- 
phlet, called  "  A  New  Test  of  the  Church  of  England's  Loyalty,"** 
exposed  with  scurrility  the  inconsistency  of  the  Church's  recent  in- 
dependence, with  her  long  professions  and  solemn  decrees  of  non- 
resistance;  with  a  threat,  that  ^'His  Majesty  would  withdraw  his 
royal  protection,  which  was  promised  upon  the  account  of  her  con- 
stant fidelity.''    Such  menaces  were  very  serious,  at  a  moment  when 
D'Albyville,  James's  minister  at  the  Hague',  told  the  Prince  of 
Orangey  that  <<upoa  some  occasions  princes  must  forget  their  pro- 
mises;" and  being  <<  reminded  by  William,  that  the  King  ought  to 
have  more  regard  to  the  Church  of  England,  which  was  the  main 
body  of  the  nation,"  answered,  <<  that  the  body  called  the  Church  of 
England  would  not  have  a  being  in  two  years. "tt 

The  great  charter  of  conscience  was  now  drawn  up,  in  the  form 
of  a  bill,  and  prepared  to  be  laid  before  parliament  It  was  enti- 
tled <<  An  Act  for  granting  of  Liberty  of  Conscience,  without  im- 
posing of  Oaths  and  Tests."    The  preamble  thanks  the  King  for 

*  Johnstone,  6tli  Febniazy,  1688.  f  Johnstone,  12th  March,  1688. 

1 15th  Februsiy,  1688.  %  Psrlunnentum  Pacificum,  66^  and  68. 

I  Pariiaroentum  Padficom,  ^.  1  BariUon,  19th  April,  1688. 

**  Bcotf s  Somen'  Tracts,  iz.  195.  ft  Burnet,  iii.  307.  (Qzftrd  ediL  1833.) 
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the  exercise  of  his  dispensing  power,  and  recognises  it  as  legally 
warranting  his  subjects   to  enjoy  their  religion  and  their  offices 
during  his  reign;  but,  in  order  to  perpetuate  his  pious  and  Christian 
bounty  to  his  people,  the  bill  proceeds  to  enact,  that  all  persons  pro- 
fessing Christ  may  assemble  publicly  or  privately/ without  any  li- 
cense, for  the  exercise  of  their  religious  worship;  that  all  laws  to 
the  contrary  against  nonconformity  and  recusancy,  exacting  oaths, 
or  declarations,  or  tests,  or  imposing  disabilities  or  penalties  of  re- 
ligioHy  shall  be  repealed;  and  more  especially  in  order  <Hhat  his 
Majesty  may  not  be  debarred  of  the  service  of  his  subjects,  which 
by  the  law  of  nature  is  inseparably  annexed  to  his  person,  over 
which  no  act  of  parliament  can  have  any  control,  any  farther  than 
he  is  pleased  to  allow  of  the  same;''*  it  takes  away  the  oaths  of  al- 
legiance and  supremacy,  and  the  tests  and  declarations  required  by 
the  twenty-fifth  and  thirtieth  of  the  late  king,  as  qualifications  to 
hold  office,  or  to  sit  in  both  houses  of  parliament.     It  was,  more- 
over, provided,  that  meetings  for  religious  worship  should  be  open 
and  peaceable;  that  notice  of  the  place  of  assembly  should  be  given 
to  a  justice  of  peace;  that  no  seditious  sermons  should  be  preached 
in  them;   and  that  in   cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,   parish 
churches,  and  chapels,  no  persons  shall  officiate  but  such  as  are  duly 
authorized  according  to  the  Act  of  Uniformity,-f  and  no  worship  be 
used  but  what  is  conformable  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  there- 
in established,  for  the  observance  of  which  provision, — the  only 
concession  made  by  the  bill  to  the  fears  of  the  establishment, — it 
was  farther  enacted,  that  the  penalties  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity 
should  be  maintained  against  the  contravention  of  that  statute  in  the 
above  respects.     Had  this  bill  passed  into  a  law,  and  had  such  a 
law  been  permanently  and  honestly  executed.  Great  Britain  would 
have  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  religious  liberty  in  a  degree  unima- 
gined  by  the  statesmen  of  that  age,  and  far  surpassing  all  that  she 
has  herself  gained  in  a  century  and  a  half  of  the  subsequent  pro- 
gress of  almost  all  Europe  towards  tolerant  principles.     But  such 
projects  were  examined  by  the  nation  with  a  view  to  the  intention 
of  their  authors,  and  to  the  tendency  of  their  provisions  in  the  ac- 
tual circumstances  of  the  time  and  country.     The  practical  question 
was,  whether  the  intention  and  tendency  were  not  to  relieve  the 

*  This  language  seems  to  have  been  intentionally  equirocaL  The  wotds  <<  allow 
of  ^  same,"  may,  in  themselvea,  mean  till  he  gives  his  royal  assent  to  the  Act.  But 
in  this  construction  the  paragraph  would  be  an  unmeaning  boast,  since  no  biU  can  be- 
cQiDe  an  act  of  parliament  tUl  it  receives  the  royal  assent;  and,  secondly,  it  would  be 
inconastent  with  the  previous  recognition  of  the  legality  of  the  King^s  exercise  of  the 
^spenang  power;  Chiarles  II.  having  given  hia  assent  to  the  acts  dispensed  with.  It 
nuist,  therefore,  be  understood  to  declue,  that  acts  of  parliament  disabling  individuala 
from  serving  ^e  public,  restrain  the  King  only  till  he  dispenses  with  them. 

tUCh.II. 
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minority  from  intolerance^  but  to  lessen  the  security  of  the  g;reat 
majority  against  it.     The  speciousness  of  its  language,  and  the  U- 
l^erality  of  its  enactments,  in  which  it  rivalled  the  boldest  specula- 
tions at  that  time  hazarded  by  philosophers,  were  so  contrary  to  the 
opinions,  and  so  far  beyond  the  sympathy,  of  the  multitude,  that 
none  of  the  great  divisions  of  Christians  could  heartily  adopt  them, 
or  could  prudently  trust  each  other's  sincerity  in  holding  them 
forth.     They  were  regarded  not  as  a  boon,  but  as  a  snare.     From 
the  ally  of  Louis  XIV.,  three  years  after  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants, they  had  the  appearance  of  an  insulting  mockery;  though 
it  was  not  then  known  that  James  had,  during  his  whole  reign,  se- 
cretly congratulated  that  monarch  on  his  barbarous  measures.     The 
general  distrust  of  his  designs  arose  from  many  circumstances,  se- 
parately too  small  to  reach  posterity;  but  taken  together,  sufficient 
to  entitle  near  observers  to  form  an  estimate  of  his  character.  When 
he  visited  Amsterdam,  about  1679,  he  declared  to  the  magistrates 
of  that  liberal  and  tolerant  city,  that  he  <<  never  was  for  oppressing 
tender  consciences. ''*    The  sincerity  of  his  tolerant  professions 
was  soon  after  tried  when  he  held  a  parliament  as  lord  high  com- 
missioner at  Edinburgh,  in  1681.     He  gave  the  first  proof  of  it  by 
exhorting  that  assembly  to  suppress  the  conventicles,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  religious  worship  of  the  majority  of  the  Scottish  people.t 
It  being  difficult  for  the  fiercest  zealots  to  devise  any  new  mode  of 
persecution  which  the  parliament  had  not  already  tried,  he  was  con- 
tent to  give  the  royal  assent  to  an  act  confirmatory  of  all  those 
edicts  of  blood  already  in  force  against  the  proscribed  Presbyterians.} 
But  very  shortly  after,  when  the  Earl  of  Argyle,  acting  evidently 
from  the  mere  dictates  of  conscience,  added  a  modest  and  reasonable 
explanation  to  an  oath  required  from  him,  which  without  it  would 
have  been  contradictory,  the  lord  commissioner  caused  that  noble- 
man to  be  prosecuted  for  high  treason,  and  condemned  to  death  on 
account  of  his  conscientious  scruples.^    To  complete  the  evidence 
of  his  tolerant  spirit,  it  is  only  necessary  to  quote  one  passage  which 
he  himself  has  fortunately  preserved.     He  assures  us  that,  in  his 
confidential  communication  with  his  brother,  he  represented  it  as  an 
act  of  ^*  imprudence  to  have  proposed  in  parliament  the  repeal  of 
the  thirty-fifth  of  Eiizabeth,"||  a  statute  almost  as  sanguinary  as  those 

•  Account  of  James  II's.  visit  to  Amsterdam,  by  William  Carr,  then  English  consul 
(said  by  mistake  to  be  in  1681.)     Gentleman's  Magazine,  vol.  lix.  part  2,  p.  659. 
f  Lite  of  James  lU  i*  694.    The  words  of  his  speech  are  copied  from  his  own  US. 


i  Acts  of  the  parliaments  of  Scotland,  viii.  242. 

§  State  Trials,  viii,  843.  Woodrow,  i.  205,  217;  a  narrative  full  of  interest,  and 
obviously  written  with  a  careful  regard  to  truth.  Laing  iv.,  where  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  that  upright  and  sagacious  historian  are  conspicuous. 

I  life  of  James  II.f  iL  656,  verbatim  from  the  King's  memoirs. 
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acts  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland,  which  he  exhorted  them  to  sharpen, 
and  sanctioned  by  a  general  ratification.     The  folly  of  believing  his 
assurances  of  equal  toleration  was  at  the  time  evinced  by  an  appeal 
to  those  solemn  declarations  of  a  resolution  to  maintain  the  edict  of 
Nantz,  with  which  Louis  XIV.  had  accompanied  every  one  of  the 
encroachments  on  it,  which  opened  the  way  for  its  revocation. 
Where  a  belief  prevailed  that  a  law  was  passed  without  an  intention 
to  observe  it,  all  scrutiny  of  its  specific  provisions  became  needless; 
yet  it  ought  to  be  remarked,  that  though  it  might  be  fair  to  indemnify 
those  who  acted  under  the  dispensing  power,  the  recognition  of  its 
legality  was  at  least  a  wanton  insult  to  the  Constitution,  and  appeared 
to  betray  a  wish  to  reserve  that  power  for  farther  and  more  fatal  mea« 
sures.     The  dispensation  granted  before  to  the  incumbent  of  Batter- 
sea,  showed  the  facility  with  which  such  a  prerogative  might  be  em- 
ployed to  elude  the  whole  proviso  of  the  proposed  bill  in  favour  of 
the  Established  Church.   It  contained  no  confirmation  of  the  King's 
promises  to  protect  the  endowments  of  the  Protestant  clergy.     In- 
stead of  comprehending,  as  all  wise  laws  should  do,  the  means  of  its 
own  execution,  it  would  have  facilitated  the  breach  of  its  own  most 
important  enactments.     If  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  next  parlia- 
ment, another  still  more  compliant  would  have  found  it  easier,  in- 
stead of  more  difficult,  to  establish  the  Catholic  religion,  and  abolish 
toleration.    This  essential  defect  was  confessed  rather  than  obviated 
by  the  impracticable  remedies,  for  it  is  recommended  in  a  tract,  en- 
titled "A  New  Test,*'*  which,  for  the  security  of  the  great  charter 
of  religious  liberty  about  to  be  passed,  proposed  that  every  man  in 
the  kingdom  shall,  on  obtaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  swear  to  ob- 
serve it,  that  no  peer  or  commoner  should  take  his  seat  in  either 
house  of  parliament  till  he  had  taken  the  like  oath;  and  that  all 
sheriffs,  or  others,  making  false  returns,  peers  or  commoners,  pre- 
suming to  sit  in  either  house  without  taking  the  oath,  or  who  shall 
move  or  mention  anything  in  or  out  of  parliament  that  may  tend  to 
the  violating  or  altering  the  liberty  of  conscience,  shall  be  hanged 
on  a  gallows  made  out  of  the  timber  of  his  own  house,  which  was 
for  that  purpose  to  be  demolished.!    It  seems  not  to  have  occurred 
to  this  writer  that  the  parliament  whom  he  thus  proposes  to  restrain, 
would  begin  their  operations  by  repealing  his  penal  laws. 

Notwithstanding  the  preparations  made  for  a  parliament,  it  was 
not  believed,  by  the  most  discerning  and  well-informed,  that  any  de- 

•  «  A  New  Test  instead  of  tlie  Old  One.    By  G.  S."   Licensed  24th  March,  1688. 

t  The  precedent  alleg^  for  tliis  provision  is  ttie  decree  of  Darius,  for  rebuilding  the 
temple  of  Jerusalem: — *<  And  I  have  made  a  decree  that  whoever  shall  alter  this 
vopd,  let  timber  be  pulled  down  from  his  house,  and  being  set  up,  let  him  be  hanged 
thereon."    Ezra  vi.  11. 
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termiDation  was  yet  adopted  on  the  subject  Lord  Nottinghatn  early 
thought  that,  in  case  of  a  general  electioD>  ^<  few  dissenters  would  be 
chosen,  and  that  such  as  were,  would  not,  in  present  circumstance^^ 
concur  in  the  repeal  of  so  much  as  the  penal  laws,  because  to 
do  it  might  encourage  the  papists  to  greater  attempts.''*  Lord 
Halifax,  at  a  later  period,  observes  that  the  moderate  Catholics 
acted  reluctantly;  that  the  Court,  finding  their  expectations  not  an- 
swered by  the  dissenters,  they  had  thoughts  of  returning  to  their 
old  friends  the  High  Churchmen;  that  he  thought  a  meeting  of  par- 
liament impracticable,  and  continued  as  much  an  unbeliever  for 
October,  as  he  had  before  been  for  ApriLt  In  private  he  mentioned, 
as  one  of  the  reasons  of  his  opinion,  that  some  of  the  courtiers  had 
declined  to  take  up  a  bet  for  five*hundred  pounds,  which  he  had 
offered,  that  the  parliament  would  not  meet  in  October;  and  that, 
though  they  liked  him  very  little,  they  liked  his  money  as  well  as 
any  other  man's.  "J 

The  perplexities  and  variations  of  the  Court  were  multiplied  bj 
the  subtle  and  crooked  policy  of  Sunderland,  who,  though  willing 
to  purchase  his  continuance  in  office  by  unbounded  compliance,  was 
yet  extremely  solicitous,  by  a  succession  of  various  projects  and  rea- 
sonings adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  each  moment,  to  divert  the 
mind  of  James  as  long  as  possible  from  a  parliament,  or  a  foreign 
war;  from  acts  of  unusual  severity  or  needless  insult  to  the  Con- 
stitution; from  any  of  those  bold  or  even  decisive  measures,  of  which 
no  man  could  foresee  the  consequences  to  his  own  power,  or  to  the 
throne  of  his  sovereign.  He  had  gained  every  object  of  ambition : 
be  could  only  lose  by  change,  and  instead  of  betraying  James  by 
violent  counsels,  he  appears  to  have  better  consulted  his  own  interest, 
by  offering  as  prudent  advice  to  that  monarch  as  he  could  venture 
without  the  risk  of  incurring  the  royal  displeasure.  He  might  lose 
his  greatness  by  hazarding  too  good  counsel,  and  be  must  lose  it  if 
bis  master  were  ruined.  Thus  placed  between  two  precipices,  and 
winding  his  course  between  them,  he  could  find  safety  only  by  some- 
times approaching  to  one,  and  sometimes  going  nearer  to  the  other. 
Another  circumstance  contributed  to  augment  the  seeming  incon- 
sistencies of  the  minister*  He  was  sometimes  tempted  to  deviate 
from  his  own  path  by  the  pecuniary  gratifications  which,  after  the 
example  of  Charles  and  James,  he  clandestinely  received  from 
France ;  an  infamous  practice,  in  that  age  very  prevalent  among 
European  statesmen,  and  regarded  by  many  of  them  as  little  more 

*  Lord  Nottingham  to  Prince  of  Orange,  2d  Sept.  1687.  App.  Daliyrople,  book  5. 
t  Loid  Halifax  to  P.  of  Orange,  12th  April,  1688.     Ibid. 
t  Johnstone,  2rth  February,  1688. 
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than  fhe  receipt  of  the  perquisites  of  office.  *    It  will  appear  in  the 
sequel  that,  like  his  master,  he  received  French  mpney  only  for  <k>* 
ing  what  he  otherwise  desired  to  do,  and  that  it  rather  induced 
him  to  quicken  or  retard,  to  enlai^e  or  contract,  than  substantially 
to  alter  his  measures.     But  though  he  was  too  prudent  to  hazard 
the  power  which  produced  all  his  emolument  for  a  single  gratuity, 
yet  this  dangerous  practice  must  have  multiplied  the  windings  of  bis 
course.     From  these  deviations  in  opposite  directions,  in  some  mea- 
sure arose  the  fluctuating  counsels  and  varying  language  of  the  go- 
venirnent  of  which  be  was  the  chief.     The  division  of  the  court  into 
parties,  and  the  variety  of  tempers  and  opinions  by  which  he  was 
surrounded,  added  new  difficulties  to  the  game  which  he  played.   It 
was  more  simple  at  first;  when  he  coalesced  with  the  Queen  and  the 
whole  Catholic  party,  at  that  time  united,  and  professing  moderation 
as  his  sole  defence  against  Rochester,  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
Tories.     But  after  the  defeat  of  that  party,  and  the  dismissal  of  their 
chief,  divisions  began  to  show  themselves  among  the  victorious  Ca- 
tholics, which  gradually  widened  as  the  moment  of  decisive  action 
seemed  to  approach.     It  was  thenf  that  he  made  an  eflbrt  to 
strengthen  himself  by  the  revival  of  the  office  of  lord  treasurer  in  his 
person;  a  project  in  which  he  endeavoured  to  engage  Father  Petre 
by  proposing  that  Jesuit  to  be  his  successor  as  secretary  of  state; 
and  in  which  he  obtained  the  co-operation  of  Sir  Nicholas  Butler,  a 
new  convert,  by  suggesting  that  he  should  be  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.   The  King,  however,  adhered  to  his  determination  that  the 
treasury  should  be  in  commission  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  But- 
ler, and  the  Queen  declined  to  interfere  in  a  matter  where  her  hus- 
band appeared  to  be  resolute.    It  should  seem,  from  the  account  of 
this  intrigue  by  James,  that  Petre  neither  discouraged  Sunderland 
in  his  plan,  nor  supported  it  by  the  exercise  of  his  own  ascendency 
over  the  mind  of  the  King.    In  the  spring  of  1688,  they  formed 
three  separate  and  unfriendly  parties,  whose  favour  it  was  not  easy 
for  a  minister  to  preserve  at  the  same  time.     The  Catholic  nobility 
and  gentry  of  England  continued  to  the  last  adverse  to  those  rash 
courses  which  honour  obliged  them  apparently  to  support,  but  which 
they  had  always  dreaded  as  dangerous  to  their  sovereign  and  their 
religion.    Lord  Powis,  Lord  Bellasis,  and  Lord  Arundel,  vainly  la- 

*  B'ATaux  pasam.  Lettres  de  De  Witt,  W^  containing  theletten  of  De  Groot. 
(the  son  of  Grotius)  from  Sweden.  Ellis,  Histoiy  of  the  Iron  Masque  for  Italian 
Fiinces. 

t "  A  little  before  Christmas.''  Life  of  James  n.  ii.  131, 132;  paanges  quoted 
firoiQ  King  James's  Memoirs,  t.  9,  p.  213.  The  King's  own  memoirs  are  always  de- 
Knring  of  great  consideration,  and  m  unmixed  cases  of  fact  are,  I  am  willing  to  hope, 
generally  condusire.  The  additions  of  (Mr.  Dicconson)  the  anonymous  compiler,  arc 
often  very  inaccurate. 
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boured  to  inculcate  their  wise  maxims  on  the  mind  of  James.    The 
remains  of  the  Spanish  influence,  formerly  so  powerful  among  the 
British  Catholics,  were  employed  by  the  ambassador,  Don  Pedro 
Ronquillo,  in  support  of  this  respectable  party.    Sunderland,  though 
ht  began,  early  after  the  victory  over  Rochester,  to  moderate  and 
temper  the  royal  measures,  was  afraid  of  displeasing  his  impatient 
master  by  openly  supporting  them.    The  second  party ,  which  may 
be  called  the  Papal,  was  that  of  the  nuncio,  who,  in  the  beginning 
considered  the  Catholic  aristocracy  as  too  lukewarm  in  the  cause  of 
religion;  but  though  he  continued  outwardly  to  countenance  all  do- 
mestic efforts  for  the  advancement  of  the  faith,  became  at  length 
more  hostile  to  the  connexion  of  James  with  France,  than  zealous 
for  the  speedy  accomplishment  of  that  Prince's  ecclesiastical  policy  in 
England.    To  him  the  Queen  seems  to  have  adhered,  both  from  de^ 
votion  to  Rome,  and  from  that  habitual  apprehension  of  the  displea- 
sure of  the  House  of  Austria  which  an  Italian  princess  naturally 
entertained  towards  the  masters  of  Lombardy  and  Naples.*     When 
hostility  towards  Holland  was  more  openly  avowed,  and  when  Louis 
XIV.,  no  longei;  content  with  acquiescence,  began  to  require  from 
England  the  aid  of  armaments  and  threats,  if  not  co-operation  io 
war,  Sunderland  and  the  nuncio  became  more  closely  united,  and 
both  drew  nearer  to  the  moderate  Catholics.     The  third  division  of 
the  Catholics,  known  by  the  name  of  the  French  or  Jesuit  party, 
supported  by  Ireland  and  the  clergy,  and  possessing  the  personal  fa- 
vour and  confidence  of  the  King,  considered  all  delay  in  the  advance- 
ment of  their  religion  as  dangerous,  and  were  devoted  to  France  as 
the  only  ally  able  and  willing  to  ensure  the  success  of  their  designs. 
Imboldened  by  the  pregnancy  of  the  Queen,  and  by  so  signal  a 
mark  of  favour  as  the  introduction  of  Father  Petre  into  the  council, 
—an  act  of  folly  which  the  moderate  Catholics  would  have  resisted, 
if  the  secret  had  not  been  kept  from  them  till  the  appointment,t-' 
they  became  impatient  of  Sunderland's  evasion  and  procrastination, 
especially  of  his  disinclination  to  hostile  demonstrations  against  Hol- 
land, which  their  agent,  Skelton,  the  British  minister  at  Paris,  re- 
presented to  the  French  Government,  as  "  a  secret  opposition  to  all 
measures  against  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;";];  and  though 
Barillon  acquits  the  minister  of  such  treachery ,§  it  should  seem 
that  from  that  moment,  he  ceased  to  enjoy  the  full  confidence  of  the 

•  Le  Roi  a  Barillon,  23  May,  (2  Juin,)  1688.  Louis  heard  of  this  partiality  from 
his  ministers  at  Madrid  and  Vienna,  and  desires  Barillon  to  insinuate  to  her  that  neidier 
she  nor  her  husband  has  any  thing  to  hope  from  Spain. 

•\  Bar.  au  Roi,  Fox  MSS.  Bonrepaux,  ibid.  The  account  of  Petre's  advancement 
by  Dod,the  church  historian  of  the  Catholics,  is  a  specimen  of  the  opinion  entertained 
by  the  secular  clergy  of  the  regulars,  but  especially  of  the  Jesuits. 

^  Le  Roi  ^  BariUon,  ^  Bee.  1687. 

§  BariUon  au  Roi,  26  Dec  1687.  (5  Jan,  1688.) 
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French  party.     In  the  beginning  of  1 688,  he  prevailed  with  difficulty 
on  the  majority  of  the  couocil  to  postpone  a  parliament  till  they 
should  be  strengthened  by  the  recall  of  the  English  troops  from  the 
Dutch  service.^     Two  months  after,  it  was  proposed  to  call  a  par- 
liament before  the  delivery  of  the  Queen,  in  which  they  would  have 
the  advantage  of  the  expectation  of  a  Prince  of  Wales.    The  King 
and  the  majority  of  the  council  declared  for  this  measure;  but  Sun- 
derland, conformably  to  his  policy  of  delaying  decisive,  and,  perhaps, 
irretrievable  steps,  resisted  it  at  last  with  success,  on  the  ground 
that  matters  were  not  ripe,  that  it  required  much  longer  time  to 
prepare  the  corporation,  and  that,  if  the  nonconformists  in  the  par- 
liament should  prove  mutinous,  an  opposition  so  national  would  ren- 
der the  employment  of  any  other  means  more  hazardous.f  In  March, 
Lord  Shrewsbury  communicated  thedisunion  to  the  Princeof  Orange.} 
Sunderland  owed  his  support  to  the  Queen,  who,  together  with  the 
nuncio,  protected  him  from  the  attack  of  Father  Petre,  who,  after 
a  conAderable   period  of  increasing  estrangement,  now  declared 
against  him  with  violence.§    In  the  mean  time  the  French  Govern- 
ment, which  had  hitherto  affected  impartiality  in  the  divisions  of  the 
British  Catholics,  made  advances  to  Petre  as  he  receded  from  Sun- 
derland.    In  January,  he  declared  in  council,  that  the  King  ought 
to  be  solicitous  only  for  the  friendship  of  France.||     The  King  de- 
sired Barillon  to  convey  the  assurances  of  his  high  esteem  for  the 
Jesuit,^  who  replied  with  becoming  gratitude;  and  the  ambassador 
undertook  to  consider  of  some  more  efficacious  proof  of  respect  to  him, 
agreeably  to  the  King*s  commands.**     Henceforward  the  power  of 
Sunderland  was  seen  to  totter.    It  was  thought  that  he  himself  even 
saw  that   he  could  not  stand  long,  even  by  the  friendship  of  the 
Queen,  since  the  French  ambassador  began  to  trim  between  him 
and  Petre,  and  the  whole  French  party  leant  against  him-ff  Petre, 
through  whom  he  formerly  had  a  hold  on  the  Jesuitical  party,  be- 
came now  a  formidable  rival  for  power,  and  was  believed  to  be  so 
infatuated  by  ambition  as  to  pursue  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  that  he 
might  more  easily  become  prime  minister  of  England.;];;];    At  a  later 

*  Id.  ibid.  Johiut  Jan.  ^^  1688.  **  Sidney  believes  that  Sunderland  has  prevailed, 
afker  a  great  struggle,  to  dissuade  the  council  from  a  war  or  a  parliament" 

t  D'Adda,  ft  Mar.  1688.  Barill.in  Mas.  ii.  399.  "  II  y  avaient  beaucoup  d'intrigues 
ct  de  cabales  de  Cour  sur  cela  dirig^es  contre  my  Lord  Sunderland.  La  reine  le  sou- 
ticnt,  et  il  a  cmporte." 

+  Shrewsbury  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  14th  Mar.  1688.    Dal.  App.  bk.  v.  vi. 

S  Van  Citters,  30  March,  (9  April,)  1688. 

I  BariUon  au  Roi,  33  Jan.  (2  Feb.)  1688. 

n  Le  Roi  a  BariU.  ^V  March,  1688. 

••  Baiill.  au  Rio,  U  March»  1688. 

tt  Johnstone,  12th  March  and  2d  April,  1688. 

M  Lettre  au  Rio,  1  Aout,  1687,  in  the  Depdt  des  Affaires  Etrangercs  at  Pans,  not 
agned,  but  probably  from  Bonrepaux. 
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period,  Barclaj,  the  celebrated  Quaker,  boasted  of  bavii^  recon- 
ciled Sunderland  to  Melfort,  which,  he  trusted,  would  be  the  niiD  of 
Petre;*  and  Sunderland  told  the  nuncio  that  he  considered  it  aa  the 
first  principle  of  the  King's  policy  to  frame  all  his  measures  with  a 
view  to  their  reception  by  parliament;!  a  strong  proof  of  aver»on  to 
extreme  measures,  to  which  it  will  be  presently  seen  that  he  ad- 
hered in  the  discussion  of  the  important  proceedings  then  under  coo- 
^deration.     A  fitter  opportunity  will  present  itself  hereafter  for  re- 
lating the  circumstances  in  which  he  demanded  a  secret  gratuity 
from  France,  in  addition  to  his  pension  from  that  court  of  60,000 
livres  yearly;  (2500/.;)  of  the  skill  with  which  Barillon  beat  down  bis 
demands,  and  made  a  bargain  less  expensive  to  bis  government;  and 
of  the  address  with  which  Sunderland  claimed  the  bribe  for  mea- 
sures on  which  he  had  before  determined,  so  that  he  might  seem 
rather  to  have  obtained  it  under  false  pretences,  than  to  have  been 
diverted  by  it  from  his  own  policy.     It  is  impossible  to  trace  clearly 
the  serpentine  course  of  an  intriguing  minister,  whose  opinions  were 
at  variance  with  his  language,  and  whose  craving  passions  often  led 
him  astray  from  his  interest    But  an  attempt  to  discover  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  illustration  of  the  government  of  James.     In  general, 
it  seems  to  be  clear  that,  from  the  beginning  of  1687,  he  struggled 
in  secret  to  moderate  the  measures  of  the  government;  and  that  in 
the  spring  of  1688,  when  he  carried  that  system  to  the  utmost,  the 
decay  of  his  power  became  apparent     As  Halifax  had  lost  his  of- 
fice by  liberal  principles,  and  Sunderland  had  outbidden  Rochester 
for  the  King's  favour,  so  Sunderland  himself  was  now  on  the  eve  of 
being  overthrown  by  the  influence  of  Petre,  at  a  time  when  no  suc- 
cessor of  specious  pretensions  presented  himself.     He  seems  to  have 
made  one  attempt  to  recover  strength,  by  remodelling  the  Cabinet 
.G>uncil.     For  a  considerable  time  the  Catholic  counsellors  had  been 
summoned  separately,  together  with  Sunderland  himself,  on  all  con- 
fidential affairs;  while  the  more  ordinary  business  only  was  discussed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Protestants :  thus  forming  two  cabinets;  one 
ostensible,  the  other  secret.    He  now  proposed  to  form  them  into 
one,  in  order  to  remove  the  jealousy  of  the  Protestant  counsellors, 
and  to  encourage  them  to  promote  his  Majesty's  designs.     To  this 
united  cabinet  the  affairs  of  Scotland  and  Ireland  were  to  be  com- 
mitted, which  had  been  separately  administered  before  with  manifest 
disadvantage  to  uniformity  and  good  order.     Foreign  aflfairs,  and 
*  others  requiring  the  greatest  secrecy,  were  still  to  be  reserved  to  a 
smaller  number.     The  public  pretences  for  this  change  were  spe- 
cious; but  the  object  was  to  curb  the  power  of  Petre,  who  now  ruled 

*  Clar.  Diary,  23d  June,  1688.  f  D'Auda,  25  May,  (4  June,)  1668. 


withont  toBlrol  in  a  sccrtt  cabal  ef  bb  owb  commDoion  aad  ad«c« 

tiOBb* 

The  party  whkb  had  now  the  undispated  mcendaal  was  deooBtt* 
Dated  Jesaits^  as  a  term  of  reproach,  by  the  eocmies  of  that  ht* 
mous  society  in  the  Church  of  Romey  as  well  as  among  the  Protestant 
coinniniiQD&  A  short  account  of  their  origin  and  character  may  fa- 
cilitate a  &iBt  conception  of  the  admiration,  jealousy,  fear,  and  ha^ 
trod,  the  profonnd  submission  or  fierce  resistance,  which  that  fixv 
midable  name  once  isMpired.  Their  institution  originated  in  pore 
zeal  for  reiigioa,  and  glowing  in  the  breast  of  Loyola,  a  Spanish  sol- 
dier; a  man  full  of  imagination  and  sensibility,  in  a  country  where 
wars,  rather  civil  than  foreign,  waged  against  unbeKevers  for  age% 
bad  rendered  a  passion  for  spreading  the  Catholic  faith  a  aalioDal 
psifit  of  honmr,  and  blended  it  with  the  pursuit  of  glory  as  well  aa 
with  the  mennory  of  past  renown^  The  legislative  forethought  of 
his  uicceasore  gave  form  and  order  to  the  product  of  enthusiasm,  and  ' 
bestowed  bwa  and  institatbns  on  their  society  which  were  admira- 
bly fitted  to  ite  various  eads^f  Having  arisen  in  the  age  of  the  Re* 
feranation,  they  naturally  became  the  champions  of  the  church  agmnst 
her  new  eaemiea.  Being  established  in  the  period  of  the  revivat  of 
letters,  instead  of  following  the  example  of  tlie  unlettered  aionhs^ 
who  decried  knowledge  as  the  mother  of  heresy,  they  joined  in  the 
general  movement  of  mankind;  they  cultivated  p^te  literature 
with  splendid  success;  they  were  the  earliest,  and,  perhaps,  most 
extensive  reformers  of  European  education,  which,  in  their  schools, 
made  a  kiger  stride  than  it  has  at  any  succeeding  moment  ;|  and, 
by  the  just  repvtation  of  their  learning,  as  well  as  by  the  weapons 
with  which  it  armed  them^  they  were  enabled  to  carry  on  a  ri* 
eoroos  contest  against  the  most  learned  impugners  of  the  autho- 

•  O'Adda,  ^1  Aprils  168& 

I  Lamer  and  Aquavivau  Originally  connsting  of  leven  men,  it  poaaessed,  at  tli« 
ens  of  the  nicteendi  century,  1500  coUeres,  and  conteiiied  32,000  avowed  membets. 
Puts  of  their  constitution  were  allowed*  to  be  kept  and  to  be  aUcM<^  without  tlie 
privity  of  the  Pope  himself.  The  simple  institution  of  lay  brethren,  who»  in  oiden^ 
iKre  the  sepvants  of  the  ooromunity,  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  combined  wHh 
the  |iri¥ilege  of  secrecy,  afforded  the  means  of  enlisting  in  their  society  p«v«rf«l  w^ 
dlTiduali,  among  whom  Louis  XIV.  and  James  U.  are  generally  numbered. 

^  '*Vor  education,"  says  Bacon,  « within  ftCfy  years  of  the  institution  of  the  OKler, 
**eemk  te  schools  of  the  Jesuits.  Nothing  hitherto  tried  in  pgaotiqe  fiirpiMiij 
them."    De  Augment.  Scient.  lib.  vi.  c.  4. 

'*  Education^ that  excellent  part  of  ancient  discipline,  has  been,  in  some  sorts,  re- 
lifcd  ol  hte  tipnes  in  the  collegoi  of  the  Jesuits^  of  whom,  in  rogardof  this  and  of snae 
odier  points  of  human  learning  and  moral  matters,  I  may  say,  **  Talis  cum  sis  "tiiMiffi  I 

noster  esses.'^    Advancement  of  Leammg,  book  t  I 

Such  is  the  dinateitstsd  testimony  of  the  wisest  of  aen  to  the  merit  of  the  Jasult%  { 

to  the  unspeakable  importance  of  reforming  education,  and  to  the  infatuation  of  thosf  i 

who,  in  ciyilixed  nations,  attempt  to  resist  new  opinions  by  mere  power,  without  call- 
infinolsueh  a^showof  reasaB»if  sotthewiMilesubfltBnoeof  »eison,a0oiuuMtbe 
nabtained  without  a  part  of  the  substance. 

^BjFfaiilUI.   liB».AJIf.Bs0krix.r.4. 
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lityof  the  Clmrcb.  Peculiarly  subjected  to  the  see  of  Romebj 
their  constitulion,  they  became  ardently  devoted  to  its  highest  pre* 
tensions^  in  order  to  maintain  a  monarchical  power,  of  which  they  felt 
the  necessity  for  concert,  disci{$line,  and  energy  in  their  theokgicai 
warfare. 

While  the  nations  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  hastened  with  barba- 
ric chivalry  to  spread  religion  by  the  sword  in  the  newly  explored 
regipns  x>f  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Jesuits  alone,  the  great  mission* 
aries  of  that  age,  either  repaired  or  atoned  for  the  evils  caused  bj 
the  misguided  zeal  of  their  countrymen.    In  India,  they  sofTered 
martyrdom  with  heroic  constancy.*    They  penetrated  through  the 
barrier  which  Chinese  policy  opposed  to  the  entrance  of  strangers; 
they  cultivated  the  most  difficult  of  languages  with  such  success  as 
to  compose  hundreds  of  volumes  in  it;  and,  by  the  public  utility  of 
their  scientific  acquirements,  they  obtained  toleration,  patronage, 
and  personal  honours  from  that  jealous  government:  and  the  natives 
of  America,  who  generally  felt  the  superiority  of  the  European  race 
Qnly  in  a  more  rapid  or  a  more  gradual  destruction,  and  to  vfhm 
even  the  excellent  Quakers  dealt  out  little  more  than  penurious  jus- 
tice, were,  under  the  paternal  rule  of  the  Jesuits,  reclaimed  from  sa- 
vage manners,  and  instructed  in  the  arts  and  duties  of  civil  life.  At 
the  opposite  point  of  society  they  were  fitted,  by  their  release  from 
conventual  life,  and  their  allowed  intercourse  with  the  world, 
for  the  perilous  office  of  secretly  guidmg  the  conscience  of  priocei 
They  maintain  the  highest  station  as  a  religious  body  in  the  litera- 
ture of  Catholic  countries.     No  other  association  ever  sent  forth  so 
many  disciples  who  reached  such  eminence  in  departments  so  vari- 
ous and  unlike.    While  some  of  their  number  ruled  the  royal  peni- 
tents at  Versailles  or  the  Escurial,  others  were  teaching  the  vse  of 
the  spade  and  the  shuttle  to  the  naked  savages  of  Paraguay ;  a  third 
body,  daily  endangered  their  lives  in  an  attempt  to  convert  the 
Hindoos  to  Christianity;  a  fourth  carried  on  the  controversy  against 
the  Reformers ;  a  portion  were  at  liberty  to  cultivate  polite  li- 
terature, and  the  greater  part  continued  to  be  employed  either  in 
carrying  on  the  education  of  Catholic  Europe,  of  which  they  were 
the  first  improvers,  or  in  the  government  of  their  society,  io  ascer- 
taining the  ability  and  disposition  of  the  junior  members,  so  that 
well-qualified  men  might  be  selected  for  the  extraordinary  variety 
of  offices  in  their  immense  commonwealth.     The  most  famous  con- 
stitutionalists, the  most  skilful  casuists,  the  ablest  schoolmasters^  the 
most  celebrated  professors,  the  best  teachers  of  the  humblest  mecha- 
nical arts,  the  missionaries  who  could  most  bravely  encounter  mar- 
tyrdom, or  who  with  most  patient  skill  could  infuse  the  rudiments  of 

*  Lettres  Edifiantes  et  Curieuscft. 
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retigbn  into  the  minds  of  ignorant  tribes  or  prejudiced  nations, 
were  the  growth  of  their  fertile  schools.    The  prosperous  ad- 
ministration  of  such  a   society  for  two   centuries,  is  probably 
the  strongest  proof  afibrded  from  authentic  history  that  an  artifi- 
cially formed  system  of  government  and  education  is  capable,  under 
some  circumstances,  of  accomplishing  greater  things  than  the  gene- 
ral experience  of  it  would  warrant  us  in  expecting  from  it     Even 
here,  however,  the  materials  were  supplied,  and  the  first  impulse 
given  by  enthusiasm;  and  in  this  memorable  instance  the  defects  of 
such  a  system  are  discoverable.    The  whole  ability  of  the  members 
being  constantly,  exclusively,  and  intensely  directed  to  the  various 
purposes  of  the  order,  the  mind  of  the  Jesuits  had  not  the  leisure  or 
liberty  necessary  for  works  of  genius,  or  even  for  discoveries  in  sci- 
ence, to  say  nothing  of  original  speculations  in  philosophy,  which  are 
interdicted  by  implicit  faith.     That  great  society,  which  covered 
the  world  for  two  hundred  years,  has  no  names  vHiich  can  be  op- 
posed to  those  of  Pascal  and  Racine,  produced  by  the  single  com- 
munity of  Port  Royal,  which  was  in  a  state  of  persecution  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  short  existence.    But  this  remarkable  pecu- 
liarity anooiints  perhaps  to  little  more  than  that  they  were  more 
eminent  in  active  than  in  contemplative  life.    A  far  more  serious 
objection  is  the  manifest  tendency  of  such  a  system,  while  it  pro- 
duces the  precise  excellences  aimed  at  by  its  mode  of  cultivation,  to 
raise  up  all  the  neighbouring  evils  with  a  certainty  and  abundance, 
a  size  and  malignity  unknown  to  the  freer  growth  of  nature.    The 
mind  is  narrowed  by  the  constant  concentration  of  the  understand- 
ing; those  who  are  habitually  intent  on  one  object  learn  at  last  to 
pursue  it  at  the  expense  of  others  equally  or  more  important.    The 
Jesuits,  the  reformers  of  education,  sought  to  engross  it,  as  well  as 
to  stop  it  at  their  own  point  Placed  in  the  front  of  the  battle  against  ' 
the  Protestants,  they  caught  a  more  than  ordinary  portion  of  that 
theological  hatred  against  their  opponents  which  so  naturally  springs 
up  where  the  greatness  of  the  community,  the  fame  of  the  contro- 
verrialist,  and  the  salvation  of  mankind  seem  to  be  at  stake.    Af- 
fecting more  independence  in  their  missions  than  other  religious  or- 
ders, they  were  the  formidable  enemies  of  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and 
thus  armed  against  themselves  the  secular  clergy,  especially  in  Great 
Britain,  where  they  were  the  chief  missionaries.    Intrusted  with  the^ 
irresponsible  guidance  of  kings,  they  were  too  often  betrayed  into  a 
compliant  morality;  excused  probably  to  themselves  by  the  great  pub- 
lic benefits  which  they  might  thus  obtain  by  the  numerous  tempta- 
tions which  seemed  to  palliate  royal  vices,  and  by  the  real  difficulties  of 
determining,  in  many  instances,  whether  there  was  more  danger  of 
deterring  such  persons  from  virtue  by  unreasonable  austerity,  or  of 
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aHuriBg  fhem  into  vice  by  unbecoming  relaxataoD.  This  diSeiljr 
16  indeed  to  great,  that  casuistry  has,  in  general,  vibrated  betweea 
tbese  extremes,  rather  than  rested  near  the  centre.  To  exalt  die 
papal  power  they  revived  the  scholastic  doctrine*  of  the  popuhr  ori- 
gin of  government,  that  rulers  might  be  subject  to  the  people,  while 
the  people  themselves,  on  all  questions  so  difficult  as  those  which  re- 
late to  the  limits  of  obedience,  were  to  listen  with  reverential  sub- 
mssioD  to  the  judgment  of  the  sovereign  Pontifl^  the  common  pastor 
of  sovereigns  and  subjects,  the  unerring  oracle  of  humMe  Christian 
in  all  eases  of  perplexed  conscience.f  The  ancient  practice  of  ei- 
eommunication,  which,  in  its  original  principle,  was  no  more  tfaaa 
the  expulsion  from  a  community  of  an  individual  who  did  not  observe 
lis  rules,  being  stretched  so  far  as  to  interdict  intercourse  with  offend- 
ers, and,  by  consequence,  to  suspend  duty  towards  then,  became,  in 
the  middle  age,  the  means  of  absolving  nations  from  obedience  to  a* 
communicated  sovereigns,  j:  Under  these  specious  colours  both 
Popes  and  councils  bad  been  guilty  of  alarming  encroachments  on  the 
civil  authority.  The  church  had  indeed  never  solemnly  adopted 
the  principle  of  these  usurpations  into  her  rule  of  faith  or  of  life; 
though  many  famous  doctors  gave  them  a  dangerous  cootionance. 
She  had  not  condemned  or  even  disavowed  those  equally  celebrated 
divines  who  resisted  them,  and  though  the  Court  of  Rome  sndoabted* 
ly  patronised  opinions  so  favourable  to  its  power,  the  Catholic  church, 
which  had  never  pronounced  a  collective  judgment  on  then,  wai 
still  at  liberty  to  disclaim  them,  without  abandoning  her  haughty 
dftim  of  exemption  from  fundamental  error.  §  On  the  Jesuits,  as 
tlie  most  stanch  of  the  polemics||  who  straggled  to  exalt  the  church 
above  the  state,  and  who  ascribed  to  the  Supreme  Pontiff  an  abio- 
htte  power  over  the  charch,the  odium  of  these  doctrines  principallj 
fell.  Among  reformed  nations,  and  especially  in  Great  Britain, 
the  greatest  of  them,  the  whole  order  was  regarded  asmcendiaria 
perpetuaRy  plotting  the  overthrow  of  Protestant  governments,  aod 

•  Mariana  de  Reg«  et  Regis  Inatitutione  (sive,  mutato  titulo,  Interfcctione,)  «s  hii 
ehemies  suggested.  It  is  true  that  Mariana  only  contends  for  the  right  of  the  people 
to  depose  wovereigna,  without  building'  the  authority  of  the  Pope  on  that  principle,  tf 
the  schoolmen  have  expressly  done;  but  his  manifest  approbation  of  the  assassinatim 
of  Henry  HI.  by  Clement,  a  fanatical  partisan  of  the  league,  sufficiently  discloses  ha 
purpose. 

t  La  Mennais,  La  Religion  consider^  dans  ses  Rapports  avec  TOrdre  politique' 
IParis,  1826. 

*  Kleuiy,  Bncours  sur  PHtstoire  Eccl^siastiquef "  On  doit  ^viter  ks  cxcominiiM^ 
atnroir  aucun  oomroerce  avec  eux.  Done  un  Prince  ezcommunid  doit  dtre  evita  oc 
tout  le  moude.    II  n'est  plus  permis  de  recevoir  ses  ordres."    Disc  iii.  »•  1?. 

§  **11  est  vrai  que  Gregohre  VII.  n'a  jamab  fkit  auoime  d^isionsur  ce  point.  JH»f 
1H  rapa»pimU9:*  Id.  ibid.  It  isevidentthat  if  such  adeterminatioA  bsd,in  ileuffi 
opinion,  subsequently  been  pronounced  by  the  church,  the  last  words  of  this  pafl*K^ 
irould  have  been  unreasonable. 

I|faiy)e»ia  tbetitide  IkMsnmne,  srho  is  said  by  that  uniMpccted  judge  to  w^ 
had  the  best  pen  for  controversy  of  any  man  of  that  age. 
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n  ioimoral  sophisfci  who  employed  their  Mibde  caswtrj  lo  tilence 
the  renfeiins  ef  conscieoce  in  tyrants  of  their  own  perraarion.    Nor 
was  the  detestation  of  Protestants  rewarded  by  general  popularity 
in  Cfttfaoiic  conntries.    All  other  regulars  envied  their  greatness ;  the 
imiverstties  dreaded  their  ac^uiriBg  a  monopcdy  of  education.  Moiw 
arohSy  the  most  zealously  Catholic,  though  they  often  favoured  indivi^ 
dual  JcKfuitSy  often  also  looked  with  fear  and  hatred  on  a  society  which 
would  reduce  them  to  the  condition  of  vassals  of  the  priesthood;  and 
in  Praoce}  the  magistrates,  who  preserved  their  integrity  and  d%ni* 
ty  in  ibe  midst  of  general  servility,  maintained  a  more  constant  con* 
flict  with  these  formidable  adversaries  of  the  independence  of  the 
state  SHid  the  church.    The  kings  of  Spain  and  Portugal  envied  their 
weH-eamed  authority,  in  the  missions  of  Paraguay  and  California^ 
otPer  districts  which  they  had  conquered  from  the  wildemessL    The 
unpenetrable  mystery  in  which  a  part  of  their  constitution  was  en- 
veloped, though  it  strengthened  their  association,  and  secured  the 
obeJKence  of  its  members,  was  an  irresistible  temptation  to  abuse 
power,  and  justified  the  apprehensions  of  temporal  sovereigns,  while 
it  opened  an  unbounded  scope  for  heinous  accusations.     Even  in 
the  e^hteenth  century,  when  many  of  their  peculiarities  had  bo* 
come  faint,  and  they  were  perhaips  little  more  than  the  most  accom« 
plished,  opulent,  and  powerful  of  religious  orders,  they  were  charged^ 
with  spreading  secret  confraternities  over  France.     Their  greatness 
became  early  so  invidious  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  advancement 
of  their  members;  and  it  was  generally  believed  that  if  fiellarmine 
had  belonged  to  any  other  than  the  most  powerful  order  in  Christen- 
dom, he  would  have  been  raised  to  the  chair  of  Peter.f    The  Court 
of  Rome  itself^  for  whom  they  had  sacrificed  all,  dreaded  auxiliaries 
who  were  so  potent  that  they  might  easily  become  masters.    These 
champions  of  the  papal  monarchy  were  regarded  with  jealousy  by 
Popes  whose  policy  they  aspired  to  dictate  or  control.     Temporary 
circumstances  at  this  time  created  a  more  than  ordinary  alienation 
between  the  Jesuits  and  the  Roman  Court*    They,  in  their  original 
character  of  a  force  raised  for  the  defence  of  the  church  against  the 
Lutherans,  always  devoted  themselves  to  the  temporal  sovereign 
who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party;  they  were  attached  to 
Philip  II.,  at  the  time  when  Sextus  V.  dreaded  his  success ;  and  they 
now  placed  their  hopes  on  Louis  XIV.,  in  spite  of  his  patronage,  for 
a  time,  of  the  independent  maxims  of  the  Gallican  church.];    On 

*  MoDtkner,  Hemoire  ft  Consulter,  20, 22.  Paris,  1826;  quoted  only  to  prore  thtt 
ndi  accuwitions  were  made. 

t  Bayle  in  BeUarmine. 

\  Bayk,  NouTellea  de  la  R^abCque  det  Lettrea,  April,  1686.  «« Aujoiird'biii  plus 
ittaefaea  A  laFhyicequ'ftrEapagne.''  n>.  No^.  1686$  and  they  are  chaised  with 
firing  secret  infeelfigenoe  to  Louis  XIV.  of  the  state  of  the  Spanish  Nettierlanda. 
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the  other  hand,  Odeschalchi,  who  governed  the  charch  under  the 
name  of  Innocent  XL,  feared  the  growing  power  of  France,  resented 
the  independence  of  the  Gallican  church,  and  was,  to  the  last  de- 
gree, exasperated  by  the  insults  offered  to  him  in  his  capital  bj  the 
command  of  Louis.  He  was  born  in  the  Spanish  province  of  Lom- 
bardy,  and,  as  an  Italian  sovereign,  he  could  not  be  indifferent  to 
the  bombardment  of  Genoa,  and  to  the  humiliation  of  that  respecta- 
ble republic,  by  requiring  a  public  submission  from  the  Doge  at  Ver- 
sailles. As  soon  then  as  James  became  the  pensioner  and  creature 
of  Louis,  the  resentments  of  Odeschalchi  prevailed  over  his  zeal  for 
the  extension  of  the  church. 

The  Jesuits  had  treated  himself  and  those  of  his  predecessors  who 
hesitated  between  them  and  their  opponents  with  offensive  liberty.* 
While  they  bore  sway  at  Versailles  and  St  James's,  they  were,  on 
that  account,  less  obnoxious  to  the  Roman  court  Men  of  wit  re- 
marked at  Paris,  that  things  would  never  go  well  till  the  Pope  be- 
came a  Catholic,  and  King  James  a  Huguenot.t  Such  were  the  in- 
tricate and  dark  combinations  of  opinions,  passions^  and  interests 
which  placed  the  nuncio  in  opposition  to  the  most  potent  order  of 
the  churchy  and  completed  the  alienation  of  the  British  nation  from 
James,  by  bringing  on  the  party  which  now  ruled  his  councils  the 
odious  and  terrible  name  of  Jesuits. 

The  French  Jesuits  suspended  for  a  year  the  execution  of  the  Pope's  order  to  remove 
Father  Hainibourg^  from  their  society,  in  consequence  of  a  dbection  from  the  Sjng. 
•  Bayle,  Nouv.,  Oct  and  Nov.  1686. 

t  "  Et  tout  le  parti  Protestant^ 

Du  Saint  Pere  en  vain  tres  content, 

Le  chevalier  de  Silleiy, 

En  parlant  de  ce  Pape  ci, 

Souhaitoit  pour  la  paiz  publique, 

Qu'il  se  fut  rendu  catholique, 

Et  le  roi  Jacque  Huguenot"  La  Foxtaihx. 

Badne  ezpreases  the  same  sentiments  in  a  milder  fonn: — 

"  Et  I'enfer  couvnnt  tout  de  ses  vapeurs  funebres, 
J3ur  les  yeux  les  plus  saints  a  jatt^  les  t6ndbres." 

PBOLOCFVI  s'EfTBXB. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


DBCLAIATION  OF  INDULOENCE  RENEWED.-ORDER  THAT  IT  SHOULD  BE  READ  IKT 
CHnRCBE8.~DBLIBBRATION8  OF  THE  CLEBOY.^PETITION  OF  THE  B10HOP8  TO 
THE  KING.— THEIR  EXAMINATION  BEFORE  THE  FRIVT  COUNCIL.  OOMMirTAL, 
TRIAL,  AND  ACaUITTAL.— R£FLBCTION8.-4X>NVER8ION  OF  SUNDERLAND^ 
BIRTH  OP  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALE8.-STATE  OF  AFFAIR& 

When  the  changes  in  the  secret  councils  of  the  King  had  ren- 
dered them  most  irreconcilable  to  the  national  sentiments,  and  when 
the  general  discontent  produced  by  progressive  encroachment  had 
quietlj  grown  into  dtsafiection,  nothing  was  wanting  to  the  least 
unfortunate  result  of  such  an  alienation,  but  that  an  infatuated  go- 
Temment  should  exhibit  to  the  public  thus  disposed  one  of  those 
tra^c  spectaclesof  justice  violated,  of  religion  menaced,  of  innocence 
oppressed,  of  uoarmed  dignity  outraged,  with  all  the  conspicuous 
solemnities  of  abused  law,  in  the  persons  of  men  of  exalted  rank  and 
venerated  functions,  who  encounter  wrongs  and  indignities  with  mild 
intrepidity.    Such  scenes,  performed  before  a  whole  nation,  reveal^ 
to  each  man  the  hidden  thoughts  of  his  fellow  citizens;  add  the 
warmth  of  personal  feeling  to  the  strength  of  public  principle,  ani-  * 
mat^  patriotism  by  the  pity  and  indignation  which  the  suflerings  of 
good  men  call  forth,  and  warm  every  heart  by  the  reflection  of  the 
same  passions  from  the  hearts  of  thousands;  until  at  length  the  en* 
thusiasm  of  a  nation,  springing  up  in  the  bosoms  of  the  generous 
and  brave,  breathdf  a  momentary  spirit  into  the  roost  vulgar  souls, 
and  drags  into  its  service  the  herd  of  the  selfish,  the  cold,  the  mean, 
and  the  cowardly.     The  combustibles  were  accumulated;  a  spark 
was  only  wanting  to  kindle  the  flame.    Accidents  in  themselves 
trivial,  seem  on  this  occasion,  as  in  other  times  and  countries,  to  have 
filled  up  the  measure  of  provocation.    In  such  a  government  as  that 
of  James,  formed  of  adverse  parties,  more  intent  on  weakening  or 
supplanting  each  other  than  on  securing  the  common  foundation; 
every  measure  was  too  much  estimated  by  its  bearing  on  these  nn- 
avowed  objects,  to  allow  a  calm  consideration  of  its  efiect  on  the 
interest  or  even  on  the  temper  of  the  public.    On  the  29  th  of  April, 
the  King  republished  his  declaration  of  the  former  year  for  liberty 
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of  conscience:*  a  measure  apparently  insignificant rf  which  was  pro- 
bably proposed  by  Sunderland,  to  indulge  his  master  in  a  harmlen 
show  of  firmness,  which  might  divert  him  from  rasher  councikl  To 
this  declaration  a  supplement  was  annexed,  declaring  that  the  King 
was  confirmed  in  his  purpose  by  the  numerous  addresses  which  assured 
him  of  the  national  concurrence;  that  he  had  removed  all  civil  and 
military  officers  who  had  refused  to  co-operate  with  him;  and  that 
he  trusted  that  the  people  would  do  their  part,  by  the  choice  of  lit 
members  to  serve  in  parliament,  which  he  was  resolved  to  assemble 
in  November  **  at  farthest."  This  last,  and  only  important  part  of 
the  proclamation,  was  promoted  by  the  contending  parties  io  the 
cabinet  with  opposite  intentions.  The  moderate  Cathobcs,  and  Peon, 
whose  fault  was  only  an  unseasonable  zeal  for  a  noUe  principle, 
desired  a  parliament  from  a  hope,  that  if  the  convocation  were  not 
too  long  delayed,  it  might  produce  a  compromise  in  which  the  Kiog 
might  for  the  time  be  contented  with  a  universal  toieratbn  ef  wor- 
ship. The  Jesuitical  party  desired  a  parliament  also ;  but  it  was  be- 
cause they  hoped  that  it  would  produce  a  final  rupture,  and  a  re- 
currence to  those  more  vigorous  means  which  the  age  of  the  King 
BOW  required,  and  of  which  the  expected  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Walei 
would  warrant  the  safety .§  Sunderland  acquiesced  m  the  insertioa 
of  this  pledge,  because  be  hoped  to  keep  the  viofent  in  check  by  the 
llear  of  the  parliament,  and  partly,  also,  because  he  by  no  means  had 
determined  to  redeem  the  pledge.  **  This  language  is  held,"  said  he 
to  Barilloii  (who  was  alarmed  at  the  sound  of  a  parliament,)  "ra- 
ther to  show,  that  parliament  will  not  meet  for  six  months,  tfaaa  that 
it  will  be  then  assembled,  which  must  depend  ou  the  public  teoiper 
at  that  ti«e."||  For  so  far,  it  seenw,  did  this  iogeniotts  staiesmaa 
carry  his  system  of  liberal  interpretation,  as  to  employ  words  la  tha 
directly  opposite  sense  to  that  in  which  they  were  understood,  aad 
to  say  that  November  should  be  the  latest  time  for  the  meeting  of 
pariiament,  when  he  meant  that  it  should  be  the  earliest.  So  ja^ 
ring  were  the  motives  firom  which  this  Declaration  proceeded,  and 
so  opposite  the  constructions  of  which  its  authors  represented  it  to 
be  capable.  Had  oa  other  step^  however,  been  taken  hut  the  pub- 
lication, it  is  not  probable  that  it  would  have  been  attended  by 
serious  consequences.  But  in  a  week  after,  aa  order  was  maide  by 
the  King  in  council,  commanding  the  Declaration  to  be  read  at  the 
usual  timue  of  divine  service,  in  all  the  churches  in  London  od  the 

«  London  Gazette,  36th— 30th  April,  1688. 

■\  *•  The  declaratioQ,  so  long  spoken  of,  is  published.  As  nothing  is  said  moK  tlim 
last  year,  politicians  caraiot  understand  the  reason  of  so  ill-tined  a  measure."  Vw 
Citters,  A  M«y.     (Secret  Despatch.) 

i  StoiUon,  25  April,  6  May.  §  Buniet,  iiL  211. 

I  BariUon,  fV  Ma^ 
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SOth  and  27th  of  Ma  j,  and  id  all  those  in  the  country  on  the  3d  and 
10th  of  Jone.*  Who  was  the  adviser  of  this  order,  which  has  ac- 
quired such  importance  from  its  immediate  efiects,  has  not  yet  been 
ascertained.  It  was  publicly  disclaimed  by  Sunderland,f  but  at  a 
time  which  would  have  left  no  value  to  his  declaration,  but  what  it 
might  derive  from  being  uncontradicted,  and  agreeable  to  the  ge- 
neral tenor  of  his  policy.  It  now  appears,  however,  that  he  and 
other  counsellors  disavowed  it  at  the  time;  and  they  seem  to  have 
been  believed  by  keen  and  watchful  observers. |  Though  it  was 
tben  rumoured  that  Petre  had  also  disavowed  this  fatal  advice,  the 
concurrent  testimony  of  all  contemporary  historians  ascribe  it  to  him, 
and  it  accords  well  with  the  policy  of  that  party,  which  received  in 
some  degree  from  his  ascendant  over  them  the  unpopular  appellation 
of  Jesuits.  It  must  be  owned,  indeed,  that  it  is  one  of  the  numerous 
cases  in  which  the  evil  effects  of  an  imprudent  qneasure  proved  far 
greater  than  any  foresight  could  have  apprehended.  There  was 
considerable  reason  for  expecting  submission  from  the  Church. 
The  clergy  bad  very  recently  obeyed  a  similar  order  in  two  obnoxious 
iofltaoceSi  In  compliance  with  an  order  made  in  council  by  Charles 
II.,  officiously  suggested  to  him,  it  is  said  by  Sancroft  himself,§ 
they  read  from  their  pulpits  thai  prince's  apology  for  the  dissolution 
of  his  two  last  parliaments;  severally  arraigning  various  parlia- 
mentary proceedings,  amongst  which  was  a  resolution  of  the  House 
of  Commons  against  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  disBenters.|| 
Tbe  compliance  of  the  clergy  on  this  occasion  was  cheerful,  though 
they  gave  ofience  by  it  to  many  of  the  people.  IT  Now,  this  seemed 
to  be  an  open  interference  of  the  ecclesiastical  order  in  the  fiercest 
contests  of  political  parties,  which  the  duty  of  undistinguishing  obe- 
dience alone  could  warrant.**  The  same  principle  appeared  still 
more  necessary  to  justify  their  reading  the  declaration  of  Charles  on 
tbe  Rye  House  Plot,tt  published  within  a  week  of  the  death  of  Lord 
Ruaeell,  where  it  was  indecent  for  the  ministers  of  religion  to  pro- 
malgate  their  approval  of  bloodshed,  and  unjust  to  inflame  prejudice 

*  Older  inaed  4th  Hay,  1688.    Lond.  Gaz.  3d— Tth  May,  1688. 

t  Letter  Iran  the  Hague,  38th  Mar.  1689. 

t  Johstone,  33d  May,  1688.  "Sunderland,  Melfort,  Penn,  and,  they  9<ttf,  Petra, 
deny  having  adviaed  this  Declaration;*'  but  Van  CitterB,  4  June,  (25  May,)  says  that 
PetK  ia  beueved  to  have  adviaed  the  order. 

h  Burnet,  ill.  312.  |  London  Gazette,  7th— 11th  April,  1681. 

1  Kennet,  iii.  388.     Echard,  iii.  625. 

**  It  waa  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the  King*  to  Sancroft,  which  seems  to  impfy 
&  previous  usage  in  such  cases.  **  Our  will  is,  that  you  give  such  directions  as  have 
been  usual  in  such  cases  for  tlie  reading  of  our  said  Declaration."  Kennet,  iii.  388. 
Note  Ihmi  Lambeth  MSS.  D'Oyley's  Bancroft,  i.  253.  "Now,"  says  Ralph, « the 
cry  ofCburch  and  King  was  echoed  from  one  side  of  the  kinnlom  to  the  other." 
IWpb,  L  590.  Immediately  after  began  the  periodical  libels  of  L*Estnuige,  and  the 
mrectives  against  parliament,  under  the  form  of  loyal  addresses. 

tt  Lond.  Gaz.  2d— 6th  August,  1683.    Kennet,  iii.  408.     Echaxd,  iii.  695. 
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ag^imt  those  who  remained  to  be  tried.  Tius  dedaration  was  in 
diatelj  preceded  by  the  famous  decree  of  the  university  of  Oxford,  | 
and  followed  by  a  persecution  of  nonconformbts,  on  whom  it  reflected 
as  the  authors  of  the  supposed  conspiracy.*  These  examples  of 
compliance  appeared  to  be  grounded  on  the  undefined  aiithoritj 
claimed  by  the  King,  as  supreme  ordinary,  on  judicial  determinatioD^ 
which  recognised  his  right  in  that  character  to  make  ordinaries  for 
the  outward  rule  of  the  churchif  and  by  the  Rubric  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  (declared,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity  |  to  be  a  part 
^  that  statute,)  which  directs,  <<  that  nothing  shall  be  publbhedis 
church  by  the  minister,  but  what  is  prescribed  by  this  book,  or  eih 
joined  by  the  King."  These  reasonings  and  examples  were  at  least 
sufficient  to  excuse  the  confidence  with  which  some  of  the  royal 
advisers  anticipated  the  obedience  cither  of  the  whole  chureb,  orof 
so  large  a  majority  as  to  make  it  safe  and  easy  to  puoisb  the  dis^ 
obedient.  A  variation  from  the  precedents  of  a  seemingly  slight  and 
formal  nature  seems  to  have  had  some  effect  on  the  success  of  the 
measure.  The  bishops  were  now,  for  the  first  lime,  commanded  bj 
the  order  published  in  the  Gazette  to  distribute  the  Decbratioo  b 
their  dipcesses,  in  order  to  be  read  by  the  clergy.  Whether  the  Id- 
sertion  of  thb  unusual  clause  was  casual,  or  intended  to  humble  the 
bishops,  it  is  now  difficult  to  conjecture.  It  was  naturally  received 
aod  represented  in  the  most  ofiensive  sense.^  It  fixed  the  eyesof  the 
whole  nation  on  the  prelates.  It  rendered  the  conduct  of  the  clergy 
visibly  dependent  solely  on  their  determination,  and  thus  esDcen- 
trated,  on  a  small  number,  the  dishonour  of  submission  which  would 
have  been  lost  by  dispersion  among  the  whole  body.  So  strongly  did 
ihe  belief  that  msult  was  intended  prevail,  that  Petre,  to  whom  it 
was  chiefly  ascribed,  was  said  to  have  declared  it  in  the  gro»  and 
contumelious  language  used  of  old,  by  a  barbarous  invader,  to  the 
deputies  of  a  besieged  city.||  But  though  the  menace  be  imputed 
U>  him  by  nK)st  of  his  con  tempera  ries,1{  yet,  as  they  were  all  his 
enemies,  and  as  no  ear-witness  is  quoted,  we  must  be  contest  to  be 
doubtful  whether  he  uttered  the  offensive  words,  or  was  only  so  ge- 
nerally imprudent  as  to  make  it  easily  believed  that  they  were 
spoken  by  him.     The  first  effect  of  this  order  was  to  place  the  pre- 

•  Thi»  fact  is  reluctantly  admitted  by  Roger  North.     Examin.  369. 

jr  Ckx  Jac  37.    Moor.  735.  ^  14  Car.  11.  chap.  4. 

^  Van  Cittera,  15th— 25th  May.  One  of  the  objections  was,  that  the  order  was 
not  transmitted  in  the  usual  and  less  ostentatious  manner,  throu&rh  the  Piiioatei » 
in  1681.  * 

I  "That  they  should  eat  their  own  dung,»»  the  words  of  Rabshakch,  the  Ass)ri» 
general,  to  the  officers  of  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah.    2  Kings,  xviii. 

t  Burnet,  Kennet,  Echatd,  Oldmixon,  Ralph?  and  tlie  earliest  printed  statement  of 
Una  threat  is  probably  in  a  pamphlet,  called,  "  An  Answer  from  a  Country  Clerg)!!!*!! 
to  the  Letter  of  his  Brother  in  the  City,"  (Dr.  Sherlock,)  which  must  hare  been  pub- 
lished in  June,  1668.    Baldwin's  Farther  State  ThictB,  314.    Lond.1692. 
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lates  who  were  then  in  the  capital  or  the  neighbourhood  in  a  aittta- 
tion  of  DO  small  perplexity.  They  were  not  forewarned  of  the  blow 
by  the  Dechratton.  They  must  have  been  elill  more  taken  by  stir- 
prise  Chan  the  moderate  ministers,  and,  in  that  age  of  slow  convey- 
ance  and  rare  publication,  they  were  allowed  only  Fixteen  days  from 
the  order,  and  thirteen  from  its  oiGcial  publication,*  to  ascertain  the 
sentiments  of  their  brethren  and  of  their  clergy,  without  the  know* 
ledge  of  which  their  determination,  whatever  it  was,  might  promote 
that  division  which  it  was  one  of  the  main  objects  of  their  enemies, 
by  this  measure,  to  excite.  Resistance  could  be  formidable  only  if 
it  were  general.  It  is  one  of  the  severest  tests  of  human  sagacity  to 
call  for  instantaneous  judgment  from  a  few  leaders  when  they  have 
not  sapport  enough  to  be  assured  of  the  majority  of  their  adherents) 
and  had  the  bishops  taken  a  single  step  without  concert,  they  would 
baye  been  assailed  by  charges  of  a  pretension  to  dictatorship,  equtilly 
hke^  to  provoke  the  proud  to  desertion,  and  to  furnish  the  cowardly 
with  a  pretext  for  it  Their  difficulties  were  increased  by  the  cha- 
racter of  the  most  distingui^ed  laymen  whom  it  was  fit  to  consult 
Aochester  was  no  longer  trusted.  Garendon  was  eealous,  but  of 
small  judgment  Both  Nottingham,  the  chief  of  their  party,  and 
Halifax,  with  whom  they  were  now  compelled  to  coalesce,  hesitated 
at  the  moment  of  decision.f 

The  first  body  whose  judgment  was  to  be  ascertained  was  the 
elergy  of  London,  among  whom  were,  at  that  time,  the  lights  and 
omamenta  of  the  Chureh.  They  at  first  ventured  only  to  converse 
and  correspond  privately  with  each  other,  f  A  meeting  became 
necessary,  and  was  hazarded.  A  diversity  of  opinions  prevailed* 
It  was  urged  on  one  side  that  a  refusal  was  inconsistent  with  the 
professions  and  practice  of  the  Church;  that  it  would  provoke  the 
King  to  desperate  extremities,  expose  the  country  to  civil  confu^ 
sions,  and  be  represented  to  the  dissenters  as  a  proof  of  the  incorri- 
gible intolerance  of  the  establishment:  that  the  reading  of  a  proola- 
raalMin  implied  no  assent  to  its  contents,  and  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumption in  the  clergy  to  pronounce  a  judgment  against  the  legality 
of  the  dispensing  power,  which  the  competent  tribunal  had  already 
adjudged  to  be  lawful.  Those  of  better  spirit  answered,  or  might 
have  answered,  that  the  danger  of  former  examples  of  obsequioti«- . 
nets  was  now  so  visible  that  they  were  to  be  considered  as  warnings 
rather  than  precedents;  that  compliance  would  bring  on  them  com*> 
mand  after  conunand,  till^  at  last,  another  religion  was  established; 

•  London  Gaz.,  published  on  7th  April. 

I  "Hali&x  andNottinglmm  wavered  at  first,  which  liad  almost  mined  the  business." 
Johnstone,  27th  May. 
t  Van  Citten,  J|  Blay.     (Secret  Despatch. ) 
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tlMt  the  readiDgy  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  publication,  would 
be  understood  as  an  approval  of  the  Declaration  by  the  contriven 
of  the  order,  and  by  the  body  of  the  people;  that  the  parliamentary 
condemnations  of  the  dispensing  power  were  a  sufficient  reason  to 
excuse  them  from  a  doubtful  and  hazardous  act;  that  neither  con- 
science nor  the  more  worldly  principle  of  honour  would  suffer  them 
to  dig  the  grave  of  the  Protestant  church,  and  to  desert  the  cause 
of  the  nobility,  the  gentry,  and  the  whole  nation.  Finally,  that  ia 
the  most  unfavourable  event,  it  was  better  to  fall  then  under  the 
King's  displeasure,  but  supported  by  the  consolation  of  having  fear- 
lessly performed  their  duty,  than  to  fall  a  little  later  unpitied  and 
despised,  amidst  the  curses  of  the  people  whom  they  had  ruined  by 
their  compliance.  From  such  a  fall  they  would  rise  no  more.* 
One  of  those  middle  courses  was  suggested  which  is  very  apt  to 
captivate  a  perplexed  assembly.  It  was  proposed  to  gain  time,  and 
smooth  a  way  to  compromise,  by  entreating  the  King  to  revert  to 
the  ancient  methods  of  communicating  his  commands  to  the  Church. 
The  majority  appeared  at  first  to  lean  towards  submission  or  evasion, 
which  was  only  disguised  and  deferred  submission.  Happily,  a  de* 
cisive  answer  was  produced  to  the  most  plausible  argument  of  the 
compliant  party.  Some  of  the  chief  ministers  and  laymen  kmong 
the  nonconformists  earnestly  besought  the  clergy  not  to  judge  them 
by  a  handful  of  their  number  who  had  been  gained  by  the  court; 
but  to  be  assured  that,  instead  of  being  alienated  from  the  Church, 
they  would  be  drawn  closer  to  her,  by  her  making  a  stand  for  reli- 
gion and  liberty.!  A  clergyman  present  read  a  note  of  these  ge- 
nerous declarations,  which  he  was  authorized  by  the  nonconformists 
to  exhibit  to  the  meeting.  The  independent  portion  of  the  clergy 
made  up,  by  zeal  and  activity,  for  their  inferiority  in  numbers. 
Fatal  concession,  however,  seemed  to  be  at  hand,  when  the  spirit 
of  an  individual,  manifested  at  a  critical  moment,  contributed  to 
rescue  his  order  from  disgrace,  and  his  country  from  slavery.  This 
person,  whose  fortunate  virtue  has  hitherto  remained  unknown,  wai 
Dr.  Edward  Fowler,  then  incumbent  of  a  parish  in  London,  who, 
originally  bred  a  dissenter,  had  been  slow  to  conform  at  the  Resto- 
ration, was  accused  of  the  crime  of  whiggism{  at  so  dangerous  a  pe- 
riod as  that  of  Monmouth's  riot;  and,  having  been  promoted  to  the 
see  of  Gloucester,  combined  so  much  charity  with  his  unsuspected 
orthodoxy  as  to  receive  the  last  breath  of  Firmin,  the  most  cele- 
brated Unitarian  of  that  period.  §     When  he  perceived  that  the  cou- 

*  Sh^ock't  «  Letter  from  a  Gentleman  in  the  City  to  a  Friend  in  the  Countiy." 
Baldwin's  Farther  State  Tracts,  309. 
t  Johnstone,  18th  May.  t  Athen.  Oxon.,  ii.  1029. 

^  Birch,  Life  of  Tillotson,  320. 
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Tigeof  his  bretbrea  faltered^  he  addressed  them  shortly:  '^I  most 
be  plain.     There  has  been  argoment  enough.     More  only  will  heat 
us.    Let  every  man  now  say,  yea  or  nay.     I  shall  be  sorry  to  giye 
oeeasion  to  schisro^  but  I  cannot  in  confscience  read  the  Declaration; 
for  that  reading  would  be  an  exhortation  to  my  people  to  obey 
commands  which  I  deem  unlawful.''     Stillingfleet  declared,  on  the 
authority  of  lawyers,  that  reading  the  Declaration  would  be  an  of- 
fence, as  the  publication  of  an  unlawful  document     He  excused 
himself  from  being  the  first  subscriber  to  an  agreement  not  to  com- 
ply, on  the  ground  that  he  was  already  proscribed  for  the  promi- 
nent part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  controversy  against  the  Ro- 
manists.    Patrick  offered  to  be  the  first,  if  any  man  would  second 
him,  and  Fowler  answered  to  the  appeal  which  his  own  generosity 
had  called  forth.*    They  were  supported  by  Til lotson,  though  only 
recovering  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  by  Sherlock,  who  then 
atoned  for  the  slavish  doctrines  of  former  times.    The  opposite 
party  were  subdued  by  this  firmness,  and  declared  that  they  would 
not  divide  the  Church. f    The  sentiments  of  more  than  fourscore  of 
the  London  clergy;^  were  made  known  to  the  metropolitan;  and,  at 
a  meeting  at  Lambeth,  on  Saturday,  the  12th  of  May,  where  there 
were  present,  besides  Sancroft  himself,  only  the  Earl  of  Clarendon, 
three  bishops,  Compton,  Turner,  and  White,  together  with  Tenny- 
son, it  was  resolved  not  to  read  the  Declaration;  to  petition  the 
King  that  he  would  dispense  with  that  act  of  obedience,  and  to 
entreat  all  the  prelates  within  reach  of  London,  to  repair  thither  to 
the  aid  of  their  brethren. 1^    It  was  fit  to  wait  a  short  time  for  the  con- 
currence of  these  absent  bishops.     Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  late  of  Chi- 
chester, Ken,  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  Trelawney,  quickly  complied 
with  the  summons;  and  were  present  at  another  and  more  decisive 
meeting  at  the  archiepiscopal  palace  on  Friday,  the  eighteenth  of 
the  same  month,  where,  with  the  assent  of  Tiilotson,  Stillingfleet, 
Patrick,  Tennyson,  Grove,  and  Sherlock,  it  was  resolved,  that  a 
petition,  prepared  and  written  by  Sancroft,  should  be  forthwith  pre- 
sented to  His  Majesty.     It  is  a  calumny  against  the  memory  of 
these  prelates  to  assert,  that  they  postponed  their  determination  till 
within  two  days  of  the  Sunday  appointed  for  reading  the  Dedara- 
tioo,  in  order  to  deprive  the  King  of  time  to  retire  from  his  pur- 
pose with  dignity  or  decency;  for  we  have  seen  that  the  period 
since  the  publication  of  the  order  was  fully  occupied  by  measures 

*  Kennet,  iiL  570»  note.  This  narrative  reconciles  Johnstone,  Van  Citten,  and 
Keimet 

tJokiDstone,  23dMay. 

f  This  Tictoiy  was  eariy  communicated  to  the  Dutch  ambassador.  Van  Cit.  ^ 
Miy. 

h  Clarendon.    Biaiy,  12th  May. 
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for  eencert  and  cooperation,  and  it  would  have  been  treachery  to 
the  Church  and  the  kingdom  to  have  sacrificed  any  portion  of  time 
so  employed  for  the  relief  of  their  most  formidable  enemy.*    The 
petition,  after  setting  forth,  that  <<  their  averseness  to  read  the 
King's  Declaration  arose  neither  from  want  of  the  duty  and  obe« 
dience  which  the  Church  of  England  had  always  practised,  nor  from 
want  of  tenderness  to  dissenters,  to  whom  they  were  willing  to 
come  to  such  a  temper  as  might  be  thought  fit  in  parliament  and 
convocation,  but  because  it  is  founded  in  a  dispensing  power  de- 
clared illegal  in  parliament;  and  that  they  could  not  in  prudence 
or  oonscience  make  themselves  so  far  parties  to  it  as  the  puUication 
of  it  in  the  Church  at  the  time  of  divine  service  must  amount  to  in 
common  and  reasonable  construction,"  concludes,  by  ^  humbly  and 
earnestly  beseeching  his  Majesty  not  to  insist  on  their  distributing 
and  reading  the  said  Declaration."    It  is  easy  to  observe  the  skill 
with  which  the  petition  distinguished  the  case  from  the  two  recent 
examples  of  submission,  in  which  the  royal  declarations,  however 
objectionable,  contained  no  matter  of  questionable  legality.    Comp- 
ton,  being  suspended,  did  not  subscribe  the  petition ;  Sancroft,  having 
bad  the  honour  to  be  forbidden  the  court  nearly  two  years,  took  no 
part  in  presenting  it.    It  was  not  thought  proper  that  the  private 
divines,  who  were  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  meeting, 
should  attend  the  presentation.    That  there  might  be  no  needless 
d^lay,  six  bisi)ops  proceeded  to  Whitehall  about  ten  o'clock  in  the 
evening, — no  unusual  hour  of  audience  at  the  accessible  courts  of 
Charles  and  James.    They  were  remarked,  as  they  came  from  the 
landing-place,  by  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Dutch  ambassador,!  who 
was  not  uninformed  of  their  errand.     They  stopped  at  the  house  of 
Lord  Dartmouth,  till  Lloyd  of  St  Asaph,  the  boldest  of  their  num- 
ber, should  ascertain  when  and  where  the  King  would  receive  them. 
He  requested  Lord  Sunderland  to  read  the  petition,  and  to  acquaint 
the  King  with  its  contents,  that  his  Majesty  might  not  be  surprised 
at  it.     The  wary  minister  declined,  but  informed  the  King  of  the 


•  yfe  of  James  11.,  ii.  158.  But  this  is  the  statement,  not  of  the  King,  but  of  Mr. 
Dicconson,  the  oompUer»  who  might  hAve  been  misled  by  the  angry  traditions  of  his 
exiled  friends.  A  week  is  added  to  the  delay,  by  referring  the  commencement  of  it 
to  the  Declaration  of  the  27th  of  April,  instead  of  the  order  of  the  4th  of  May,  which 
Akme  called  on  the  bishops  to  deliberate*  The  same  suppression  is  pnictiMd,  and 
the  same  calumny  insinuated,  in  "  An  Answer  to  the  Bishops'  Petition,"  publ^ed 
at  the  time.  Somers*  Tracts,  ix.  119.  In  the  extract  made,  eitlier  by  Carte  or  Mac- 
pherson,  an  insinuation  against  the  bishops  is  substituted  for  the  bold  charge  made  by 
Dicconson.  "  The  bishops'  petition  on  the  18th  of  May,  against  what  they  ate  to 
read  on  the  20th."  (Macph.  Original  Papers,  i.  151. )  But  as  througliout  that  inac- 
curate publication  no  distinction  is  made  between  what  was  written  by  Janes  and 
what  was  added  by  his  biogcapher,  the  disgrace  of  the  ci^nrmious  insiniuLtion  is  un- 
justly thrown  on  the  King's  memorv. 

t  Van  Citters,  ^  May. 
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•tteodaace  of  the  bishops,  who  were  introduced  into  the  bed-«hatn*> 
ber.*    When  they  had  knelt  down  before  the  monarch,  St  Asaph 
presented  the  petition,  purporting  to  be  that  <<  of  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbory,  with  divers  suffragan  bishops  of  bis  province,  in  be- 
half of  themselves  and  several  of  their  absent  brethren;  and  of  the 
clergy  of  their  respective  diocesses.^'     The  King,  having  been  told 
by  the  Bishop  of  Chester,  that  they  would  desire  no  more  than  a 
recurrence  to  the  former  practice  of  sending  declarations  to  chan- 
cellors and  archdeacons,f  desired  them  to  rise,  received  them  at 
first,  graciously,  and,  on  opening  the  petition,  said,  **  This  is  my 
Lord  of  Canterbury's  hand-writing;"  but  when  he  read  it  over,  and 
after  he  had  folded  it  up,  he  spoke  to  them  in  another  tone.|  **  Thia 
is  a  great  surprise  to  me.     Here  are  strange  words.     I  did  not  ex- 
pect thia  from  you.     This  is  a  standard  of  rebellion."     St  Asaph 
replied,  *<  We  have  adventured  our  lives  for  your  Majesty,  and 
would  lose  the  last  drop  of  our  blood  rather  than  lift  up  a  finger 
against  you."     The  King. — <<  I  tell  you  this  is  a  standard  of  rebel- 
lion.     I  never  saw  such  an  address."     Trelawney  of  Bristol,  falling 
again  on  his  knees,  said,  <<  Rebellion,  sir!  I  beseech  your  Majesty 
not  to  say  any  thing  so  hard  of  us.     For  God's  sake,  do  not  believe 
we  are  or  can  be  guilty  of  rebellion."     It  deserves  remark,  that  the 
two  who  uttered  these  loud  and  vehement  protestations  were  the 
only  prelates  present  who  were  conscious  of  having  harboured  pro- 
jects of  more  decisive  resistance.     The  Bishops  of  Chichester  and 
Ely  made  prbfessions  of  unshaken  loyalty,  which  they  afterwards 
exemplified.     The  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells  pathetically  and  just- 
ly said,  <'Sir,  I  hope  you  will  give  that  liberty  to  us,  which  yoQ 
allow  to  all  mankind."     He  piously  added,  <<  We  will  honour  the 
King,  but  fear  God."    James  answered  at  various  times,  ^  It  tends 
to  rebellion.     Is  this  what  I  have  deserved  from  the  Church  of 
England?     I  will  remember  you  who  have  signed  this  paper.     I 
will  keep  this  paper.     I  will  not  part  with  it     I  did  not  expect 
this  from  you,  especially  from  some  of  you.     I  will  be  obeyed." 
Ken,  in  the  spirit  of  a  martyr,  answered  only  with  an  hnmble 
voice,  <<  God's  will  be  done."     The  angry  monarch  called  oat, 
*' What's  that?"     The  bishop,  and  one  of  his  brethren,  repeated 
what  had  been  said.     James  dismissed  them  with  the  same  unseem- 
ly, unprovoked,  and  incoherent  language.     ^'  If  I  think  fit  to  altc^ 

*  Original  Narrative  in  Saner.  MSS.,  published  by  Gutch,  Collect  Curios,  i.  335. 
1  Hen.  E.  of  Clar.  State  Papers,  287,  and  D*Oylc/s  Sancroft,  i.  263. 

f  Burnet,  iii.  216. 

i  "  S.  m.  ripose  loro  con  ardezza."  D'Adda,  |j^  May;  or,  as  the  same  circaraBtanffe 
WIS  Tieircd  by  another  through  a  different  medium,—**  The  King  answered  very  dis- 
dainfully, and  wkh  the  utmost  anger."  Van  Citt.  22  May,  (1  June.)  The  mild 
Evelyn  says,  "  The  Eng  was  so  incensed,  that,  with  threateiiin||^  language  he  9omr 
nwDded  them  to  obey  at  their  peril."    Diary,  18th  May. 
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my  mind,  I  will  send  (o  you.  God  has  given  me  this  dispeosiog 
power,  and  I  will  maintain  it.  I  tell  you,  there  are  seven  thousand 
men,  and  of  the  Church  of  England  too,  that  have  not  bowed  the 
knee  to  Baal.'^  Next  morning,  when  on  his  way  to  chapel,  he  said 
to  the  Bishop  of  St  David%  <<  My  Lord,  your  brethren  presented 
to  me,  yesterday,  the  most  seditious  paper  that  ever  was  penned. 
It  is  a  trumpet  of  rebellion.'^  He  frequently  repeated  what  Lord 
Halifax  said  to  him.  <<  Yonr  father  suffered  for  the  Church,  not 
the  Church  for  him."*  The  petition  was  printed  and  circulated  in 
the  night,  certainly  not  by  the  bishops,  who  delivered  to  the  King 
their  only  copy,  written  in  the  hand  of  Sancroft,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  publication;  probably,  therefore,  by  some  at- 
tendant of  the  court,  for  lucre  or  from  disaffection.  In  a  few  days, 
six  bishopsf  declared  their  concurrence  in  the  petition;  and  the  Bi- 
shop of  Carlisle  agreed  to  its  contents,  lamenting  that  he  could  not 
subscribe  it,  because  his  diocess  was  not  in  the  province  of  Canter- 
bury, j:  Two  other  bishops  agreed  to  the  measure  of  not  reading.  § 
The  archbishoprick  of  York  had  now  been  kept  vacant  for  Petre 
more  than  two  years.  The  vacancy  which  delivered  the  diocess  of 
Oxford  from  Parker  had  not  yet  been  filled  up.  Lloyd,  of  Bangor, 
who  died  a  few  months  afterwards,  was  probably  prevented  by  age 
and  infirmities  from  taking  any  part  in  this  transaction.  The  see 
of  Lichfield,  though  not  vacant,  was  deserted  by  Wood,  who, 
having  been  appointed  by  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  in  consequence 
of  his  bestowing  his  niece,  a  rich  heiress,  to  whom  he  was  guardian, 
on  one  of  her  sons,||  openly  and  perpetually  abandoned  his  diocess; 
for  which  he  was  suspended  by  Sancroft,  and  restored  on  submis- 
sion; but  continued  to  reside  at  Hackney,  without  professing  to  dis- 
charge any  duty,  till  his  death.  Sprat,  who  would  have  honoured 
the  episcopal  dignity  by  his  talents,  if  he  had  not  earned  it  by  a 
prostitution  of  them;f  Cartwright,  who  had  already  approved  him- 
self the  ready  instrument  of  lawless  power  against  his  brethren; 
Crew,  whose  servility  was  rendered  more  conspicuously  disgrace- 
ful by  birth  and  wealth;  Watson,  who,  after  a  long  train  of  offences, 
was,  at  length,  deprived  of  his  see;  together  with  Croft,  in  extreme 
old  age;  and  Barlow,  who  had  fallen  into  second  childhood;  were, 
since  the  death  of  Parker,  the  only  faithless  members  of  an  episco- 
pal body,  which  in  its  then  incomplete  state  amounted  to  twenty- 


•  Vtn  Citten,  32  May,  (1  June.) 

f  London,  Norwich,  Gloucester,  Saliabury,  Winchester,  vbd  Exeter.    D'Oyley's 
Bancroft,  i.  369.  ^ 

t  Outcb,  I  334.  §  LlandaiT  and  Worcester.    Gatcb,  i.  331. 

I  Kenneth  in  Lanadown  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum.    D'Oyley's  Sancroft,  i.  193. 
1  Narrative  of  the  Kye  House  Plot 
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ti¥0.  On  Sunday,  the  20th,  of  May,  the  first  day  appointed  for 
reading  the  Declaration  in  London,  the  order  was  generally  dis^ 
obeyed;  though  the  administration  of  the  diocess  during  the  su8pen<< 
sion  of  the  bishop  was  placed  in  the  perfidious  hands  of  Sprat  and 
CreWi  Out  of  a  hundred,  the  supposed  number  of  the  London 
clergy  at  that  time,  seven  were  the  utmost  who  are,  by  the  largest 
account,  charged  with  submission.*  Sprat  himself  chose  to  officiate 
as  dean  in  Westminster  Abbey;  where,  as  soon  as  he  gave  orders 
for  reading  the  Declaration,  so  great  a  murmur  arose  that  nobody 
could  hear  it|  but|  before  it  was  finished,  no  one  was  left  in  the 
church  but  a  few  prebendaries,  the  choristers,  and  the  Westminster 
scholars.  He,  himself,  could  hardly  hold  the  proclamation  in  his 
hands  for  tremblingf  Even  in  the  chapel  at  Whitehall,  it  was 
read  by  a  chorister. |  At  Serjeants'  Inn,  the  Chief  Justice  desiring 
that  it  should  be  read,  the  clerk  said  that  he  had  forgotten  it.§  The 
names  of  four  complying  clergymen  only  are  preserved,->-E!Hiott^ 
Martin,  Thomson,  and  Hall;  who,  obscure  as  they  were,  may  be 
enumerated  as  specimens  of  so  r^re  a  vice  as  the  sinister  courage 
which^  for  base  ends,  can  brave  the  most  generous  feelings  of  all 
the  spectators  of  their  conduct.  The  temptation  on  this  occasion 
seems  to  have  been  the  bishoprick  of  Oxford;  in  the  pursuit  of 
which,  Hall,  who  had  been  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the  Du- 
chess of  Portsmouth  for  the  purchase  of  Hampden's  pardon,  ||  by 
such  connexions  and  services  prevailed  over  his  competitors.  On 
the  following  Sunday,  the  disobedience  was  equally  general;  and 
the  new  reader  at  the  Chapel  Royal  was  so  agitated  as  to  be  unable 
to  read  the  Declaration  audibly.lf  In  general,  the  clergy  of  the 
country  displayed  the  same  spirit.  In  the  diocesses  of  the  faithful 
bishops,  the  example  of  the  diocesan  was  almost  universally  fol- 
lowed; in  that  of  Norwich,  which  contains  twelve  hundred  parishes, 
the  Declaration  was  not  read  by  more  than  three  or  four.*^  In  Dur- 
ham, on  the  other  side,  Crew  found  so  great  a  number  of  his  poor 
clergy  more  independent  than  a  vast  revenue  could  render  himself, 
that  he  suspended  many  for  disobedience. 

The  other  deserters  were  disobeyed  by  ninefeen-twentleths  of 
their  clei^y;  and  not  more  than  two  hundred  in  all  are  said  to  have 

*  *'  La  lettim  non  se  essequi  ehe  ifi  pochisBiini  luoghL"  D'Adda,  §|  May.  Cli' 
Tendon  states  the  nuniber  to  be  four;  Kennet  and  Burnet,  seyen.  Perhaps  the 
ttialkr  number  refers  to  parochial  clergy,  and  the  larger  to  those  of  eyery  denomiiia- 
tion. 

t  Bomet,  ill.  218^  note  by  Lord  Dartmouth,  then  present  as  a  Westmmster  schdarr 

*  Evelyn,  20th  May.  §  Van  Cittcrs. 
I  Lotds*  Journals,  19th  Dec  1689.  1  Van  Citteis. 
*•  Life  of  Pxideauz^  41,  in  D'OyL  Sane.  i.  370. 
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complied  oUt  of  a  body  of  ten  thousand.*  ''The  whole  CSburdi/' 
says  the  nuncio, '' espouses  the  cause  of  the  bishops.  There  is  ik) 
reasonable  expectation  of  a  division  among  the  Anglicans^  and  mir 
hopes  from  the  nonconformists  are  vanished/'f  Well,  indeed,  might 
he  despair  of  the  dissenters,  since,  on  the  20th  of  May,  the  venera- 
ble Baxter,  above  sectarian  interests  and  unmindful  of  ancient  wron^ 
from  his  tolerated  pulpit  extolled  th^  bishops  for  their  resistance  to 
the  very  Declaration  to  which  he  now  owed  the  liberty  of  commend- 
ing them. J  It  was  no  wonder  that  such  an  appearance  of  determbed 
resistance  should  disconcert  the  Government.  No  prospect  now  re- 
mained of  seducing  some  Protestants,  of  punishing  some  others,  and 
by  this  double  example  of  gaining  the  greater  part  of  the  rest.  The 
King,  after  so  many  previous  acts  of  violence,  seemed  to  be  reduced 
to  the  alternative  of  either  surrendering  to  exasperated  antagonists, 
or  engaging  in  a  mortal  combat  with  all  his  Protestant  subjects.  In 
the  most  united  and  vigorous  government,  the  choice  would  have 
been  among  the  most  difficult  which  human  wisdom  is  required  to 
make.  In  the  distracted  councils  of  James,  where  secret  advisers 
thwarted  responsible  ministers,  and  fear  began  to  disturb  the  judg- 
ment of  some,  while  anger  inflamed  the  minds  of  others,  a  still  greater 
fluctuation  and  contradiction  prevailed,  than  would  have  naturally 
arisen  from  the  great  difficulty  of  the  situation.  Pride  impelled  the 
King  to  advance,  caution  counselled  him  to  retreat.  Calm  reason, 
even  at  this  day,  discovers  nearly  equal  dangers  in  either  move- 
ment. It  is  one  of  the  most  unfortunate  circumstances  in  human 
affairs,  that  the  most  important  questions  of  practice  either  perplex 
the  mind  so  much  by  their  difficulty,  as  to  be  always  really  decided 
by  temper,  or  excite  passion's  too  strong  for  such  an  undisturbed 
exercise  of  the  understanding  as  alone  affords  a  probability  of  right 
judgment.  The  nearer  approach  of  perils,  both  political  and  pe^ 
sonal,  rendered  the  counsels  of  Sunderland  more  decisively  moderate;^ 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  the  Catholic  lords  in  office,  confornia- 
bly  to  their  uniform  principles;||  and  by  Jeffreys,  who,  since  he  had 
gained  the  prize  of  ambition,  began  more  and  more  to  think  of  safetj.T 
It  appears,  also,  that  those  who  recoiled  from  an  irreparable  breach 
with  the  Church,  the  nation,  and  the  Protestants  of  the  royal  familjr 
were  now  not  unwilling  that  their  moderation  should  be  known. 
Jeffreys  spoke  to  Lord  Clarendon  of  ^*  moderate  counsels;''  declared, 
that  "  some  men  would  drive  the  King  to  destruction;"  and  made 

•  Van  Citt  U  June.    Ralp.  ii.  1.  f  D'Adda,  ^  Jane. 

i  Johnst  23d  May. 

^  D^Adda,  24  May,  (3  June.)    Barillon,  24  May,  (3  June.)  .    ^ 

I  *'  Lords  Powis,  Anindel,  Dover,  and  Bellaais,  are  rtry  zealoui  fiv  modentkm.' 
Van  Citten^  -^  June. 

1  Clarend.  Diaiy,  14tfa  and  27th  June,  5th  July,  13th  Augfuat 
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profeasions  of  ^'  service  to  the  bishops;  which  he  went  so  far  as  to  de- 
sire that  nobleman  to  communicate  to  them.    William  Penn^  on  a 
visit,  after  a  very  long  interval,  to  that  lord,  betrayed  an  inquietude, 
which  aometimes  prompts  men  almost  instinctively  to  acquire  or  re- 
new friendships.^    Sunderland  disclosed  the  nature  and  grounds  of 
bis  own  counsels,  very  fully,  both  to  the  nuncio  and  to  the  French 
ambassador.!    '*Tbe  great  question,''  he  said,  ''was  how  the  pu- 
nishment of  the  bishops  would  affect  the  probability  of  accomplish- 
ing the  King's  purpose  through  a  parliament.     Now,  it  was  not  to 
be  expected,  that  any  adequate  penalty  could  be  inflicted  on  them 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  law.     Recourse  must  be  had  to  the  eccle- 
siastical commission,  which  was  already  sufficiently  obnoxious.    Any 
legal  proceeding  would  be  long  enough,  in  the  present  temper  of 
men,  to  agitate  all  England.     The  suspension  or  deprivation  by  the 
ecclesiastical  commissioners,  which  might  not  exclude  the  bishops 
from  their  parliamentary  seats,  would,  in  a  case  of  so  extensive  de- 
linquency, rabe  such  a  fear  and  cry  of  arbitrary  power,  as  to  render 
all  prospect  of  a  parliament  desperate,  and  to  drive  the  King  to  a  re- 
liance on  arms  alone;  a  fearful  resolution,  not  to  be  entertained 
without  fuller  assurance  that  the  army  was  and  would  remain  un- 
tainted."   He  therefore  advised,  that  '<  his  Majesty  should  content 
himself  with  publishing  a  declaration,  expressing  his  high  and  just 
resentment  at  the  hardihood  of  the  bishops,  in  disobeying  the  supreme 
head  of  their  Church,  and  disputing  a  royal  prerogative  recently  re- 
cognised by  all  the  judges  of  England;  but  that,  in  consideration  of 
the  fidelity  of  the  Church  of  England  in  past  times,  from  which  these 
prelates  had  been  the  first  to  depart,  his  Majesty  was  desirous  of 
treating  their  ofience  with  clemency,  and  would  refer  their  conduct 
to  Uie  consideration  of  the  next  parliament,  in  the  hope  that  their 
intermedbte  conduct  might  warrant  entire  forgiveness."    It  was 
said,  on  the  other  hand, "  that  the  safety  of  the  government  de- 
pended on  an  immediate  blow ;  that  the  impunity  of  such  audacious 
contumacy  would  imbolden  every  enemy  at  home  and  abroad;  that 
all  lenity  would  be  regarded  as  the  efifect  of  weakness  and  fear ;  and 
that  the  opportunity  must  now  or  never  be  seized,  of  employing  the 
ecclesiastical  commission  to  strike  down  a  churchy  who  supported 
the  crown  only  as  long  as  she  dictated  to  it,  and  became  rebellious 
at  the  moment  when  she  was  forbidden  to  be  intolerant"    To 
strengthen  these  topics,  it  was  urged  **  that  the  factions  had  already 
boasted  that  the  Court  would  not  dare  to  proceed  juridically  against 
the  Ushops." 

•  ClMcndon,  2l8t  May.    ««The  first  time  I  had  seen  him  for  a  km^r  time.    Hepro- 
feaaed  great  kiiidneM." 
t  Dopatchea  last  cited. 
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Both  the  prudent  ministers,  to  whom  these  discussions  were  im- 
parted,  influenced  probably  by  their  wbhes,  expected  that  modera- 
tion would  prevail  ;*  but,  after  a  week  of  discussion,  Jeffreys,  fearing 
that  the  King  could  not  be  reconciled  to  absolute  forbearance,  and 
desirous  of  removing  the  odium  from  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
of  which  he  was  the  head,f  proposed  that  the  bishops  should  be 
prosecuted  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  and  the  consideration  of 
mercy  or  rigour  postponed  till  after  judgment:  a  compromise  proba- 
bly more  impolitic  than  either  of  the  extremes ;  inasmuch  as  it 
united  a  conspicuous  and  solemn  proceeding,  and  a  form  of  trial  partly 
popular^with  the  utmost  boldness  of  defence,  some  probability  of  ac- 
quittal, and  the  least  punishment  in  case  of  conviction.  On  the 
evening  of  the  27th  of  May,  the  second  Sunday  appointed  for  read- 
ing the  Declaration,  it  was  determined  to  prosecute  the  bishops; 
and  they  were  accordingly  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Privy 
Council  on  the  8th  of  June,  to  answer  a  charge  of  misdemeanor. 
In  obedience  to  this  summons,  the  bishops  attended  at  Whitehall  on 
the  day  appointed,  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  being 
called  into  the  council  chamber,  were  graciously  received  by  the 
King.  The  Chancellor  asked  the  Archbishop,  whether  a  paper 
now  shown  to  him  was  the  petition  written  by  him,  and  presented 
by  the  other  bishops  to  his  Majesty.  The  Archbishop,  addressing 
himself  to  the  King,  answered,  '*  Sir,  I  am  called  hither  as  a  criDiinal, 
which  I  never  was  before :  since  1  have  that  unhappiness,  I  hope 
your  Majesty  will  not  be  oflended  that  I  am  cautious  of  answering 
questions  which  may  tend  to  accuse  myself."  The  King  called  this 
chicanery;  adding,  "I  hope  you  will  not  deny  your  own  hand'* 
The  Archbishop  said,  "  The  only  reason  for  the  question  is  to  draw 
an  answer  which  may  be  ground  of  accusation."  Lloyd  of  St.  Asapb 
added,  **  All  divines  of  all  Christian  churches  are  agreed  that  no  man 
in  our  situation  is  obliged  to  answer  such  questions ;"  but  the  King 
impatiently  pressing  for  an  answer,  the  Archbishop  said,  ^'Sir,  though 
not  obliged  to  answer^  yet,  if  your  Majesty  commands  it,  we  are 
willing  to  obey,  trusting  to  your  justice  and  generosity  that  we  shall 
not  suffer  for  our  obedience.*'  The  King  said  he  should  not  com- 
mand them,  and  Jeffreys  directed  them  to  withdraw.     On  their  re- 

*  D'Adda  and  Baiillon,  y^  June. 

•j-  Van  Cittera,  ^  June.  The  biographer  of  James  H.  tells  us  that  the  Chancdkr 
advised  the  King  to  prosecute  the  bishops  for  tumultuous  petitioning,  ignoruitly  wp- 
posin^  the  statute  passed  at  the  Restoration  against  such  petitioning  to  be  applicable 
to  their  case.  James  II.  ii.  158.  The  passage  in  the  same  page,  which  quotes  the 
King's  own  MSS.,  is  more  naturally  referrible  to  the  secret  advisers  of  the  order  in 
council.  The  account  of  Van  Citters,  adopted  in  the  text,  reconciles  the  Jscobite 
trsdition  followed  by  Dicconson  with  the  language  of  Jef&ejrs  to  Clarendmi,  and  to 
the  fbrmer  coroplaintB  of  the  Catholics  against  his  lukewarmness  mentioned  by  Bsril- 
)on. 
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tarni  tbey  were  commanded  by  the  King  to  answer,  and  they  owned 
the  petition.    There  is  some  doubt  whether  they  repeated  the  con- 
dition on  which  they  made  their  first  ofler  of  obedience,*  but,  if  they 
did  not,  their  forbearance  must  have  arisen  from  a  respectful  con- 
fidence, which  disposed  them,  with  reason,  to  consider  the  silence  of 
the  King  as  a  virtual  assent  to  their  unretracted  condition.    A  tacit 
acceptance  of  conditional  obedience  is,  indeed,  as  distinct  a  promise 
to  perform  the  condition  as  the  most  express  words.     They  were 
commanded  to  withdraw ;  and,  on  their  return  a  third  time,  they 
were  told  by  Jeffreys  that  they  would  be  proceeded  against ;  «•  but," 
he  added  (alluding  to  the  obnoxious  commission,)  <<  with  all  fairness, 
in  Westminster  Hall."    He  desired  .them  to  enter  a  recognisance 
(or  legal  engagement)  to  appear.    They  declared  their  readiness  to 
answer,  whenever  they  were  called,  without  a  recc^nisance;  and, 
after  some  conversation,  insisted  on  their  privilege  as  peers  not  to 
be  bound  by  recognisance  in  misdemeanor.     They  were  directed 
once  more;  and,  after  several  inefiectual  attempts  to  prevail  on  them 
to  accept  the  offer  of  being  discharged  on  their  own  recognisances, 
as  a  fiivpur,  they  were  committed  to  the  Tower  by  a  warrant,  which 
all  the  privy  counsellors  present,  except  Lord  Berkeley  and  Father 
Fetre,  subscribed ;  of  whom  it  is  observable,  that  nine  only  were 
avowed  Catholics,  and  nine  professed  members  of  the  English  church, 
beades  Sunderland,  whose  renunciation  of  that  religion  was  not  yet 
made  publict    The  <M*der  for  their  prosecution  was,  however,  sanc- 
tioned in  the  usual  manner,  by  placing  the  names  of  all  present  at 
the  head.    The  people,  who  saw  the  Bishops  as  they  walked  to  the 
barges  which  were  to  conduct  them  to  the  Tower,  were  deeply  af- 
fected by  the  spectacle ;  and,  for  the  first  time,  manifested  their 
emotions  in  a  manner  which  would  have  still  served  as  a  wholesome 
admonition  to  a  wise  government.    The  demeanour  of  these  pre- 
lates is  described  by  eye-witnesses  as  meek,  composed,  and  cheerful  ;;|; 
betraying  no  fear,  and  untainted  by  ostentation  or  defiance,  but  en- 
dowed with  a  greater  power  over  the  fellow-feeling  of  the  beholders, 
by  the  exhortations  to  loyalty,  which  were  doubtless  uttered  wit^ 
nndesigning  sincerity  by  the  greater  number  of  the  venerable  suf-: 
ferers.    The  mode  of  conveyance,  though  probably  selected  for  mere 
convenience,  contributed  to  deepen  and  prolong  the  interest  of  the 
scene.    The  soldiers  who  escorted  them  to  the  shore  had  no  need  to 

•  Dr.  D'Oyley,  1 278,  seems  on  this  point  to  vary  from  the  nuratiYe  in  Gutch,  CoIL 
Carios.  L  351.  It  seems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  condition  was  repeated  titer  the 
Kcond  entrance;  for  Dr.  D'Oyley  is  certainly  right  in  thinking*  that  the  statement  of 
the  Archbishop's  words,  as  having  been  spoken  "after  the  thi^  or  fourth  coming  in," 
must  i>e  a  mistake.  It  is  evidently  at  vanance  with  the  whole  course  of  the  '■^"'t^'WIt 
tioo. 

t  Gatdv  CoU.  Curios.  L  353, 354. 

♦  Berc8by,261. 
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make  any  demonstratioDS  of  violence,  for  the  people  were  tooooch 
subdued  by  pity  and  reverence  to  vent  their  feelings  otherwise  than 
by  tears  and  prayers.  Having  never  before  seen  prelates  in  oppoQ- 
tion  to  the  King,  accustomed  to  look  at  them  only  in  a  state  of  pa- 
cific and  inviolate  dignity,  the  spectators  regarded  their  fall  to  the  | 
condition  of  prisoners  and  the  appearance  of  culprits  with  amaze-  | 
menty  awe,  and  compassion.  The  scene  seemed  to  be  a  procession 
of  martyrs.  Thousands,  says  Van  Citters,  probably  an  eye-witoess, 
begged  their  blessing.*  Some  persons  ran  into  the  water  to  implore 
a  blessing  from  the  prisoners.  Both  banks  of  the  Thames  were  lined 
with  multitudes,  who,  when  they  were  too  distant  to  be  heard,  maiii- 
fested  their  feelings  by  falling  down  on  their  knees,  and  raising  up 
their  hands,  beseeching  Heaven  to  guard  the  sufferers  lor  religioo 
and  Uberty.f  On  landing  at  the  Tower,  several  of  the  guards  knelt 
down  to  receive  their  blessing.  Some  even  of  the  officers  yielded  to 
the  general  impulse ;  and  as  the  Bishops  chanced  to  land  at  the  ac-  • 
customed  hour  of  evening  prayer,  they  immediately  repaired  to  tbe 
chapel,  where^  they  heard,  in  the  ordinary  lesson  of  the  day,  a  re- 
markable exhortation  to  the  primitive  teachers  of  Christianity,  "to 
approve  themselves  the  ministers  of  God,  with  patience,  in  afflictioos, 
in  imprisonments."!  The  court  ordered  the  guard  to  be  doubled. 
On  the  following  days  multitudes  crowded  to  the  Tower,§  of  whom 
the  majority  gazed  on  the  prison  with  distant  awe,  while  a  few 
entered  to  offer  homage  and  counsel  to  the  venerable  prisoner&  "If 
it  be  a  crime  to  lament,"  said  a. learned  contemporary,  in  a  con- 
fidential letter,  "  innumerable  are  the  transgressors.  The  nobles  of 
both  sexes,  as  it  were,  keep  their  court  at  the  Tower,  whither  a 
vast  concourse  daily  go  to  beg  the  holy  men's  blessing.  The  very 
soldiers  act  as  mourners."||  The  soldiers  on  guard,  indeed,  drank  their 
healths;  and  though  reprimanded  by  Sir  Edward  Hales,  now  Lieute* 
nantof  the  Tower, declared  that  they  would  pcrsevere-II  The  amiable 
Evelyn  did  not  fail  to  visit  them  on  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which 
he  was  to  dine  with  the  Chancellor,  appearing  to  distribute  his  cour- 
tesies with  the  neutrality  of  Atticus;**'  but  we  now  know  that  Jeffreys 
himself,  on  the  latter  of  these  days,  had  sent  a  secret  message  bj 
Clarendon,  assuring  the  Bishops  that  he  was  much  troubled  at  the 
prosecution,  and  offering  his  services  to  them.-|j-  None  of  their  visiteB 
were  more  remarkable  than  a  deputation  of  ten  nonconformist 
ministers,  which  so  incensed  the  King  that  he  personally  reprimanded 
them;  but  they  answered,  that  they  could  not  but  adhere  to  tbe 

.  •  Van  Cittera,  -^^  June.  f  Burnet,  EcWd,  tUlph. 

t^Cor.vi.  •  §Clar.Diaiy,  9th,  10th,  12th  June. 

I  Dr.  Naison's  Letter  to  his  Wife,  in  Gutch,  CoU.  Cur.  i.  360. 
1  Rercsby.  ••  Evelyn's  Diwy,  13th  and  14th  June. 

tt  Clar.  Diary,  i4th  Juhe. 
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Bnhops,  as  men  constant  to  the  Protestant  religion,* — an  example 
of  magnanimity  rare  in  the  conflicts  of  religious  animosities. 

The  dissenting  clergy  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  nearly  unani- 
mous in  preferring  the  general  interests  of  religious  liberty  to  the 
enlargement  of  their  peculiar  privileges.-f    Alsop  was  full  of  sorrow 
for  his  compliances  in  the  former  year.     Lobb,  who  was  seized 
with  so  enthusiastic  an  attachment  to  James  that  he  was  long  after 
known  by  the  singular  name  of  the  <<  Jacobite  Independent/'  alone 
persevered  in  devotedness  to  the  court;  and  when  the  King  asked 
his  advice  respecting  the  treatment  of  the  Bishops,  advised  that 
they  should  be  sent  to  the  Tower. :(    No  exertion  of  friendship  or 
of  public  zeal  was  wanting  to  prepare  the  means  of  their  defence, 
and  to  provide  for  their  dignity,  in  every  part  of  the  proceeding. 
The  Bishop  of  London,  Dr.  Tennyson,  and  Johnstone,  the  secret 
agent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  appear  to  have  been  the  most  active 
of  their  friends.     Pemberton  and  Poilexfen,  accounted  the  most 
learned  among  the  elder  lawyers,  were  engaged  in  their  cause.    Sir 
John  Holt,  destined  to  be  the  chief  ornament  of  a  bench  purified 
by  liberty,  contributed  his  valuable  advice.    John  Somers,  then  in 
the  thirty-eighth  year  of  bis  age,§  was  objected  to  at  one  of  their 
consultations,  as  too  young  and  obscure  to  be  one  of  their  counsel;)) 
and,  if  we  may  believe  Johnstone,  it  was  owing  to  him  that  this 
memorable  cause  afibrded  the  earliest  opportunity  of  making  known 
the  superior  intellect  of  that  great  man.     Twenty-eight  peers  were 
prepared  to  bail  them,  if  bail  should  be  required. If     Stanley,  chap^ 
lain  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  had  already  assured  Sancroft  that  the- 
Prince  and  Princess  approved  their  firmness,  and  were  deeply  inte- 
rested in  their  fate.*^    One  of  them,  probably  Trelawny,  a  prelate- 
who  had  served  in  the  civil  war,  early  told  Johnstone  that  if  they 
were  sent  to  the  Tower,  he  hoped  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  take 
them  out,  which  two  regiments  and  his  authority  would  do;ff  and^. 
a  little  later,  the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  assured  the  same  trusty  agent, 
whowaB  then  collecting  the  opinions  of  several  eminent  persons  on 
the  seasonableness  of  resistance,  that  <Uhe  matter  would  be  easily 
ioTiB.'*iX    T^^i^  bold  prelate  had  familiarized  himself  to  extraordi- 
nary events,  and  was  probably  tempted  to  daring  counsels  by  an 
overweening  confidence  in  biv  own  interpretation  of  mysterious 

*Bere8by. 

t  Johnst  13th  June. 

4  J<^ii8t  13th  June.  **l  told  the  Aichbishop  of  Cantethury,"  Mys  Johnstone,. 
**  that  their  fate  depended  on  yeiy  mean  persons,"    Burnet,  iii.  317. 

§  Bom  1650.  I  KenneL 

1  Gutch,  Coll.  Curios,  i.  357,  wher«  their  names  appear.  **  Id.  3G7» 

ft  Johnstone,  27th  May. 

a  Johnstone,  18th  June.  The  Bishop's  obsenratiaii  is  pUuxd  between  the  opv 
laoDs  of  Ifr.  Hampden  and  Sir  J.  Lee,  both  zealous  for  immediate  action. 
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prophecies,  which  he  had  long  laboured  to  illustrate  bj  Ttin  elhrts 
of  ability  and  learning.    He  made  no  secret  of  his  expeetations;  bat^ 
at  his  first  interview  with  a  chaplain  of  the  Archbishop,  exhorted 
him  to  be  of  good  courage,  and  declared  that  the  happiest  results 
were  now  to  be  hoped,  for  the  people,  incensed  by  tyranny,  were 
ready  to  take  up  arms  to  expel  the  papists  from  the  kingdom,  and 
to  punish  the  King  himself  which  was  to  be  deprecated,  by  banish^ 
ment  or  death;  adding,  that  if  the  Bishops  escaped  from  their  pre^ 
sent  danger,  they  would  reform  the  Church  from  the  corruptioD» 
which  had  crept  into  her  frame,  throw  open  her  gates  for  the  joyfal 
entrance  of  the  sober  and  pious  among  Protestant  dissenters,  and 
relieve  even  those  who  should  continue  to  be  pertinacious  in  their 
nonconformity  from  the  grievous  yoke  of  penal  laws.*    During  the 
imprisonment,  Sunderland  and  the  Catholic  lords,  now  supported 
by  Jeffreys,  used  every  means  of  art  and  argument  to  persuade 
James  that  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  (which  will  presently 
be  related)  afforded  a  most  becoming  opportunity  for  signalizing 
that  moment  of  national  joy  by  a  general  pardon,  which  would  com- 
prehend the  Bishops,  without  involving  any  apparent  concession  to 
them.f    The  King,  as  usual,  fluctuated.     A  proclamation,  couched 
in  the  most  angry  and  haughty  language,  commanding  all  clergy- 
men, under  pain  of  immediate  suspension,  to. read  the  Deelamtion, 
was  several  times  sent  to  the  press,  and  as  often  withdrawn.| 
**  The  King,"  said  Jeffreys,  ^<  had  once  resolved  to  let  the  proceed- 
ings fall;  but  some  men  would  hurry  him  to  destruction."^    The 
obstinacy  of  James,  inflamed  by  bigoted  advisers,  and  supported  by 
commendation,  with  proffered  aid,  from  France,  prevailed  of erso-- 
ber  counsels. 

On  the  15th  of  June,  the  Bishops  were  brought  before  the  Courts 
of  King's  Bench  by  a  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus.  On  leaving  ihe 
Tower,  they  refused  to  pay  the  fees  required  by  Sir  Edward  Hale» 
as  lieutenant,  whom  they  charged  with  discourtesy.  He  so  far  for- 
got himself  as  to  say  that  the  fees  were  a  compensation  for  the  irons 
with  which  he  might  have  loaded  them,  and  the  bare  walls  and 
floor  to  which  he  might  have  confined  their  accommodation^.  ||  They 
answered,  ^*  We  lament  the  King's  displeasure,  but  every  other  man 
loses  his  breath  who  attempts  to  intimidate  us.''  On  landing  from 
their  barge,  they  were  received  with  increased  reverence  by  a  great 

•  Diary  of  Henry  Wharton,  25th  June,  1688.  D'Oyley's  Saivdroft,  ii.  134.  The 
term  "  ponteficios,"  which  is  rendered  in  the  text  by  papists,  may  perhaps  be  limitedf 
by  a  charitable  construction,  to  the  more  devoted  partisans  of  papfJ  authority.  *'Tbe 
Bishop  of  St  Asaph  was  a  secret  favourer  of  a  foreign  interest"  life  of  Ketdewell. 
175.    I^ndon,  1718,  from  the  Papers  of  Hicks  and  Nelson. 

t  Johnstone,  13th  June.  +  V.  Citt  29  May,  (8  June.) 

i  Clarend.  Diaiy,  14  June. 

I  Johnst  18th  June;  and  a  more  genenl  statement  to  the  same  efi«ot^  Evelyiit  3^ 
June. 
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maltHttde,  ^f^  made  a  lane  for  them,  and  followed  them  into  WeaU 
miDSter  HalP»    The  nuncio,  unuaed  to  the  alighteat  breath  of  popu- 
lar  feeling,  was  subdued  by  these  manifeatationa  of  enthuaiaam, 
which  he  relates  with  more  warmth  than  any  other  contemporary* 
"  Of  the  immense  concourse  of  people/'  says  he,  «  who  received 
them  OD  the  bank  of  the  river,  the  majority  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhood  were  on  their  knees:  the  Archbishop  laid  hia  handa 
on  the  heads  of  such  as  he  could  reach,  exhorting  them  to  continue 
steadfast  in  their  faith;  they  cried  aloud  that  all  ahould  kneel,  while 
tears  flowed  from  the  eyes  of  many/'f    In  the  Court  of  King's 
Bench  they  were  attended  by  twenty-nine  peers,  who  offered  lo  be 
their  sureties,  and  the  court  was  instantly  filled  by  a  crowd  of  gen- 
tlemen attached  to  their  cause.     The  return  of  the  lieutenant  of  the 
Tower  to  the  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  set  forth  that  the  Biahopa  were 
committed  under  a  warrant  signed  by  certain  privy  counsellors  for 
a  aeditioua  libel.     The  Attorney  General  moved,  that  the  ioforma* 
tion  ahould  be  read,  and  that  the  Biahops  ahould  be  called  on  to 
plead,  or,  in  common  language,  either  to  admit  the  fact,  deny  it,  or 
allege  aome  legal  justification  of  it     The  counsel  for  the  Bishops 
objected  to  reading  the  information  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
not  legally  before  the  court,  because  the  warrant,  though  signed  by 
privy  counsellors,  was  not  stated  to  be  issued  by  them  in  that  capa- 
city, and  because  the  Bishops,  being  peers  of  parliament,  could  not 
lawfully  be  committed  for  a  libel.    The  court  over-ruled  theae  ob- 
jections!, the  first  with  evident  justice,  because  the  warrant  of  com- 
mitment set  forth  its  execution  at  the  council  chamber,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  King,  which  sufBciently  showed  it  to  be  the  act  of 
the  aubscribing  privy  counsellors  acting  as  such:  the  second,  with 
much  doubt  touching  the  extent  of  privilege  of  parliament  acknow- 
ledged on  both  aidea  to  exempt  from  apprehension  in  all  eaaea  but 
treaaon,  felony,  and  the  peace;  which  last  term  was  said  by  the 
counsel  for  the  crown  to  comprehend  auch  constructive  offeneei 
against  the  peace  as  a  libel,  and  argued  on  behalf  of  the  Biahops,  to 
be  confined  to  those  acts  or  threats  of  violence  which,  in  common 
l^pi'ge*  are  termed  breachea  of  the  peace.     The  greateat  judicial 
aothority  on  constitutional  law  since  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick  has  pronounced  the  determination  of  the  Judges  in  1688 
to  be  erroneous.]:    The  question  depends  too  much  upon  irregular 
asage  and  technical  subtleties  to  be  brought  under  the  cognizance  of 
the  historian,  who  must  be  content  with  observing,  that  the  error 
Was  not  so  manifest  as  to  warrant  an  imputation  of  bad  faith  to  the 

*  Ckoend.  15th  June,  &c. 

t  IXAdda,  U  June,  md  Bereiby. 

♦  lAd  Chief  Juatke  Pratt,  afWrwaidfll^ifdCaindcii.    VTilkes's  caie,  1763. 
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judges.  A  delay  of  pleading  till  next  term,  which  is  called  anim- 
parlance,  was  then  claimed  on  the  part  of  the  Bishops.  The  officers 
usually  referred  to  for  the  practice  of  the  court  declared  it  for  the 
last  twelve  years  to  have  been  that  the  defendants  should  immedi- 
ately plead.  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  Mr.  Finch,  Sir  Francis  Pember- 
ton,  and  Mr.  Pollexfen,  bore  a  weighty  testimony,  from  their  loo; 
experience,  to  the  more  indulgent  practice  of  the  better  times  which 
preceded;  but  Sawyer,  covered  with  the  guilt  of  so  many  odious 
proceedings,  Finch,  who  was  by  no  means  free  from  participation 
in  them,  and  even  Pemberton,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  Chief 
Jtistiee  in  evil  days,  seemed  to  contend  against  the  practice  of  their 
own  administration  with  a  bad  grace;  the  veteran  Pollexfen  alone, 
without  fear  of  retaliation^  appealed  to  the  pure  age  of  Sir  Matthew 
Hale.  The  court  decided  that  the  Bishops  should  plead,  but  their 
counsel  considered  themselves  as  having  gained  their  legitimate  ob- 
ject by  showing  that  the  government  employed  means  at  least  dis- 
putable against  them.*  The  Bishops  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  they 
were  enlarged,  on  their  own  undertaking  to  appear  on  the  trial, 
whieh  was  appointed  to  be  on  the  29th  of  June.  As  they  leA  the 
court,  they  were  surrounded  by  crowds,  who  begged  their  blessing. 
The  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  detained  in  Palace  Yard  by  a  multitude, 
who  kissed  bis  hands  and  garments,  wad  delivered  from  their  im- 
portunate kindness  by  Lord  Clarendon,  who,  taking  him  into  his 
carriage,  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  circuit  through  the  Park  to 
escape  from  the  bodies  of  people  by  whom  the  streets  were  ob< 
fltrueted.t  Shouts  and  huzzas  broke  out  in  the  court,  and  were  re- 
peated all  around  at  the  moment  of  the  enlargement.  The  bells  of 
the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster  had  begun  to  ring  a  joyfolpeal, 
when  they  were  stopped  by  Sprat  amidst  the  execrations  of  the  peo- 
ple.j  «  No  one  knew,"  said  the  Dutch  minister,  ''what  to  do  for 
joy.'*  When  the  Archbishop  landed  at  Lambeth,  the  grenadiers 
of  Lord  Lichfield's  regiment,  though  posted  there  by  his  eneoiies, 
teoeived  him  with  military  honours,  made  a  lane  for  his  passage 
from  the  river  to  his  palace,  and  fell  on  their  knees  to  ask  his  bIes^ 
iAg«§  In  the  evening  the  premature  joy  at  this  temporary  libera- 
tion displayed  itself  in  bonfires,  and  in  some  outrages  to  Roman  Ca- 
ihoUos,  as  the  supposed  instigators  of  the  prosecution.  ||      No  doubt 

*  State  Trials,  xii.  183.  The  geneial  reader  may  be  Kferred  with  confidence  to 
the  excellent  Abridgment  of  the  State  Trials,  by  Mr.  PhilUpps,  London,  1826;  3 
Toh.  8vo;  a  work  probably  not  to  be  paralleled  by  the  union  of  discernment,  know- 
kdge^  impartiality,  c^mneas,  cleamesa,  and  precifflon,  it  exhibits  on  questionithe 
roost  angrily  contested.  It  is,  indeed,  far  superior  to  the  huge  and  most  unequti 
compilation  of  which  it  is  an  abridgment,  to  say  nothing  of  the  instructiTe  observations 
on  legal  questions  on  which  Mr.  Philiipps  rejudges  the  detennination  of  past  timo* 

t  Claren,  15th  June.  t  Van  Cittern  H  June. 

i  Johnst  18th  June*        |  Narc  Lutterell»  and  the  two  last  mentioned  authonties. 
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was  enCertalned  at  court  of  the  result  of  the  trial,  which  the  King 
himself  took  measures  to  secure  by  a  private  interview  with  Sir  Sa- 
muel Astry,  the  officer  whose  province  it  was  to  form  the  jury.* 
It  waa  openly  said  that  the  Bishops  would  be  condemned  to  pay 
large  fines;  to  be  imprisoned  till  the  payment,  and  suspended  from 
their  functions  and  revenues. f    A  fund  would  thus  be  ready  for 
the  King's  liberality  to  Catholic  colleges  and  chapels,  while  the 
punishment  of  the  Archbishop  would  remove  the  only  licenser  of 
the  press;]^  ^^^  ^^  independent  of  the  crown.     Sunderland  still 
contended  for  the  policy  of  being  generous  after  victory,  and  of  not 
seeking  to  destroy  those  who  would  be  sufficiently  degraded.    He 
believed  that  he  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  King.^ 
But  that  Prince  spoke  of  the  feebleness  which  had  disturbed  the 
reign  of  his  brother,  and  brought  his  father  to  the  scaflfold.     Baril- 
Ion  represents  him  as  inflexibly  resolved  on  rigour,||  and  the  opi- 
nion seems  to  have  been  justified  by  the  uniform  result  of  every 
previous  deliberation.    Men  of  common  understanding  are  much 
disposed  to  consider  the  contrary  of  the  last  unfortunate  error  as  be- 
ing always  sound  policy;  they  are  incapable  of  estimating  the  vari- 
ous circumstances  which  may  render  vigour  or  caution  applicable  at 
diflerent  times  and  in  different  stages  of  the  same  proceedings.  They 
pursue  their  single  maxim,  often  founded  on  shallow  views,  even  of 
one  case,  with  headlong  obstinacy;  and  if  they  be  pen  also  of  irre- 
solute nature,  they  are  unable  to  resist  the  impetuosity  of  violent 
counsellors;  they  are  prone  to  rid  themselves  from  the  pain  of  fluc- 
tuation by  a  sudden  determination  to  appear  decisive;  and  they  often 
take  refuge  from  past  fears,  and  seek  security  from  danger  to  come, 
by  a  rash  and  violent  blow*     *^  Lord  Sunderland,"  says  Barillon, 
<Mikea  good  courtier  and  an  able  politician,  every  where  vindicates, 
with  warmth  and  vigour,  the  measures  which  he  disapproved  and 
had  opposed.^lf 

The  Bishops,  on  the  appointed  day,  entered  the  court  surrounded 
by  the  lords**  and  gentlemen,  who,  on  this  solemn  occasion,  chose 
that  mode  of  once  more  testifying  their  adherence  to  the  public 
cause.     Some  previous  incidents  inspired  courage.    Levinz,  one  of 

*  dar.  Biaiy,  2l8t  June  and  27tli  June,  where  an  agent  of  the  court  b  aud  to  hare 
bdsied  himself  in  striking  the  jury. 

t  BariUoD,  21  June,  ( Ist  July. )    Y .  Citten,  32  June,  (2d  July.) 

^  It  appears  from  Wharton's  Diaiy,  that  the  chapkdns  at  Lambeth  d]schaif|«d  this 
du^  with  more  regard  even  then  to  the  feelings  of  the  King  than  to  Uie  rights  of  Pio- 
tntaiit  cfxitrovernalists. 

§  D'Adda,  29  June,  (9  July.)  |  Bar.  21  June,  1  July, 

i  Bar.  ubi  supr&. 

**  "Thir^-nve  lords."  Johnstone,  2d  July;  probably  about  one  half  of  the  legally 
qaafified  peers  then  in  England  and  able  to  attend.  There  were  eighnr-nine  teinpo* 
nl  lends  who  were  Protestants.  Mmority,  and  absence  from  the  kingdfom,  and  sick« 
neoy  may  account  for  luneteen. 
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the  counsel  retained^  having  endeavoured  to  excuse  himself  from  in 
obnoxious  duty,  was  compelled,  by  the  threats  of  attorneys,  to  per- 
form it     The  venerable  Serjeant  Maynard,  urged  to  appear  for  the 
crown,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  King's  serjeant,  boldly  an- 
sweredy  that  if  he  did  he  was  bound  also  to  declare  his  conscientious 
opinion  of  the  case'to  the  King's  judges.*    The  appearance  of  the 
bench  was  not  consolatory  to  the  accused.    Powell  was  the  only 
impartial  and  upright  judge.     Allibone,  as  a  Roman  Catholic,  was, 
in  reality,  about  to  try  the  question  whether  he  was  himself  legally 
qualified  for  his  office.    Wright  and  Holloway  were  placed  on  \ht 
bench  to  betray  the  law.      Jeflreys  himself,  who  appointed  the 
judges,  now  loaded  them  with  the  coarsest  reproaches,!  more,  per- 
haps, from  distrust  of  their  boldness  than  from  apprehensioa  af  their 
independence.    Symptoms  of  the  overawing  power  of  national  opi- 
nion are  indeed  perceptible  in  the  speech  of  the  Attorney-GenenI, 
which  was  not  so  much  the  statement  of  an  accusation  as  an  apology 
for  the  prosecution.     He  disclaimed  all  attack  on  the  Bfshops  id 
their  episcopal  character;  he  did  not  now  complain  of  their  reflisaf 
to  read  the  King'is  Declaration,  but  only  charged  them  with  the 
temporal  offence  of  composing  and  publishing  a  seditious  libel,  un- 
der pretence  of  presenting  an  humble  petition  to  his  Majesty.    Hi» 
doctrine  on  libel  was,  mdeed,  subversive  of  liberty;  but  it  has  often 
been  repeated  in  better  times,  though  in  milder  terms,  and  with  some 
reservations.     <*^The  bishops/^  said  he,  "  are  accused  of  censuring 
the  government,  and  giving  their  opinion  about  affairs  of  state.    No 
man  may  say  of  the  great  officers  of  the  kingdom,  far  less  of  the 
King,  that  they  act  unreasonably,  for  that  may  beget  a  desire  of  re- 
formation, and  the  last  age  will  abundantly  satisfy  us  whither  sucK 
a  thing  does  tend.''    The  first  difficulty  arose  on  the  proof  of  the 
handwriting  of  the  Bishops,  which  seems  to  have  been  decisive 
against  Sancroft,  sufficient  against  some  others,  and  altogether  want- 
ing in  the  cases  of  Ken  and  Lake.    All  the  witnesses  en  this  subject 
gave  their  testimony  with  the  most  evident  rehictance.    The  court 
was  equally  divided  on  the  question  whether  there  was  sufficient 
proof  of  the  handwriting  to  warrant  the  reading  of  the  petition  in 
evidence  against  the  accused.     The  objection  to  reading  it  was 
groundless,  but  the  answers  to  it  attempted  were  so  feeble  as  to  b» 
tray  a  general  irresolution  and  embarrassment    The  counsel  for  the 
erown  were  then  driven  to  the  necessity  of  calling  the  olerk  of  the 
piivy  eouncil  to  prove  the  confessions  before  that  body,  in  obedi- 
eiiee  to  the  commands  of  the  King.     When  they  were  proved, 

•  Johiift.2dJu]y. 

t  Chr.  27th  June,  -rogues."    5th  July,  "Knaves,  Fools."  He  called  Wright  H 
l)Mt $'*  but  thii^  it  must  be  observed,  was  after  his  defeat 
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Pembertooy  with  conriderable  dexterity,  desired  Che  witness  to  re- 
late all  the  circumstances  which  attended  these  confessions.    Blath- 
waite,  the  clerk,  long  resisted,  and  evaded  this  question,  of  which 
he  evidently  felt  the  importance.    He  was  at  length  compeUed  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Bishops  had  accompanied  their  offer  to  sub- 
mit to  the  royal  command,  by  expressing  their  hope  that  no  advan- 
tage would  be  taken  of  their  confession  against  them.    He  could 
DOt  pretend  that  they  were  warned  against  such  a  hope  before  their 
confession  was  received;  but  he  eagerly  added,  that  no  promise  to 
such  an  effect  had  been  made,  as  if  chicanery  could  be  listened  to 
in  a  matter  which  concerned  the  personal  honour  of  a  sovereign* 
Williams,  the  only  one  of  the  counsel  of  the  crown  who  was  more 
provoked  than  intimidated  by  the  public  voice,  drew  the  attention 
of  the  andience  to  this  breach  of  faith  by  the  vehemence  with  which 
he  resisted  the  admission  of  the  evidence  which  proved  it    Another 
subtle  question  sprung  from  the  principle  of  English  law,  that 
crimes  are  triable  only  in  the  county  where  they  are  committed. 
It  was  said  that  the  alleged  libel  was  written  at  Lambeth  in  Surrey^ 
and  not  proved  to  have  been  published  in  Middlesex;  so  that  neither 
of  the  offences  charged  could  be  tried  in  the  latter  county.     It  was 
proved  that  it  could  not  have  been  written  in  Middlesex;  because 
the  archbishop,  who  was  the  writer,  had  been  confined  by  illness 
to  his  palace  for  some  months.     The  counsel  then  endeavoured  to 
prove  by  the  clerks  of  the  privy  council,*  that  the  Bishops  had 
owned  the  delivery  of  the  petition  to  the  King,  which  would  have 
been  a  publication  in  Middlesex.     But  the  witnesses  proved  only 
an  admission  of  the  signatures.     On  every  failure,  the  audience 
showed  their  feelings  by  a  triumphant  laugh  or  a  shout  of  joy.    The 
Chief  Justice,  who  at  first  feebly  reprimanded  them,  soon  aban- 
dooed  the  attempt  to  check  them.     In  a  long  and  irregular  alterca* 
tioD,  the  advocates  of  the  accused  spoke  with  increasing  boldness, 
and  those  for  the  prosecution  with  more  palpable  depression,  except 
Williams,  who  vented  the  painful  consciousness  of  inconsistency, 
unvarnished  by  success,  in  transports  of  rage  which  descended  to 
the  coarsest  railing.     The  court  had  determined  that  there  was  no 
evidence  of  publication  before  the  examination  of  the  latter  wit- 
nesses, who  certainly  aflForded  none.  The  Attorney  and  Solicitor-Ge- 
neral, however,  after  the  failure  of  that  examination,  proceeded  to 
srgue  that  the  case  was  sufficient;  ehiefly,  it  should  seem,  to  prolong 
the  brawls  till  the  arrival  of  Lord  Sunderland,  by  whose  testimony 
they  expected  to  prove  the  delivery  of  the  petition  to  the  King.   But 
the  Chief  Justice^  who  could  no  longer  endure  such  wearisome  coo- 

*  Pepysy  the  noted  secretaiy  to  the  Adminhy,  was  one  of  the  witneaMS  examined^. 
He  WM  probably  a  pmy  counfleUor* 
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fusion,  began  to  sum  up  the  evidence  to  the  jury,  whom,  if  heliad 
adhered  to  bis  previous  declarations,  he  must  have  instructed  toie- 
quit  the  accused.     Finch,  either  distrusting  the  jury,  or  excused, 
if  not  justified,  by  the  judge's  character,  by  the  suspicious  soIemDity 
of  his  professions  of  impartiality,  and  by  his  own  too  long  (amiltt- 
rity  with  the  darkest  mysteries  of  state  trials,  suspected  some  secret 
design,  and  respectfully  interrupted  Wright,  in  order  to  ascertaio 
whether  he  still  thought  that  there  was  no  sufficient  proof  of  writing 
in  Middlesex,  or  of  publication  any  where.    Wright,  who  seemed  to 
be  piqued,  said,  he  was  sorry  Mr.  Finch  should  think  him  capable 
of  not  leaving  it  fairly  to  the  jury.    He  scarcely  contained  bis  ex- 
ultation over  the  supposed  indiscretion  of  Finch.^    Pollexfeo  re- 
quested the  judge  to  proceed,  and  Finch  pressed  his  interruption  bo 
farther.    But  Williams,  who,  when  Wright  had  begun  to  sum  up, 
countermanded  his  request  for  the  attendance  of  Lord  Saoderlaod 
as  too  late,  seized  the  opportunity  of  this  interruption  to  despatch  a 
second  message,  urging  bim  to  come  without  delay,  and  begged  the 
court  to  suspend  the  summing  up,  as  a  person  of  great  quality  was 
about  to  appear  who  would  supply  the  defects  in  the  evidence,  fle 
triumphantly  said,  that  there  was  a  fatality  in  this  case,  and  Wright 
said  to  the  Bishops'  counsel,  **  You  see  what  comes  of  the  interrup- 
tion; now  we  must  stay."    All  the  bystanders  condemned  Finch  as 
much  as  he  soon  afterwards  compelled  them  to  applaud  him.   An 
hour  was  spent  in  waiting  for  Sunderland.     It  appears  to  have  been 
during  this  fortunate  delay  that  the  Bishops'  counsel  determined  on 
a  defence  founded  on  the  illegality  of  the  dispensing  power,  from 
which  they  had  before  been  either  deterred  from  an  apprebenrion 
that  they  would  not  be  suffered  to  question  an  adjudged  pointy  or 
diverted  at  the  moment  by  the  prospect  that  the  Chief  Justice  ivould 
sum  up  for  an  acquittal.f    By  this  resolution,  the  verdicti  instead 
of  only  ensuring  the  escape  of  the  bishops,  became  a  triunnpb  of  the 
Constitution.     At  length  Sunderland  was  carried  through  West- 

•  *«  The  C.  J.  said,  *  Gentlemen,  you  do  not  know  your  own  bosinesB;  butance  yw 
yriSihc  heard,  you  shall  be  heard.' "  Johnst.  3d  July,  He  seems  to  have  been  pn- 
sent,  and,  as  a  Scotchman,  was  not  very  likely  to  have  invented  so  good  an  Okj^ittiOB 
of  the  futui-e  tense.  It  is  difficult  not  to  suspect  that  Wright,  after  adinittin(r  that 
^ere  was  no  poative  evidence  of  publication  in  MQddleseXy  did  not  intend  to  ^^ 
jury  that  there  were  circumstances  proved  from  which  they  might  reasonsbly  mw 
the  feet.  The  only  circumstance,  indeed,  which  could  render  it  doubtful  that  M 
would  lay  down  a  doctrine  so  weH  founded,  and  so  suitable  to  his  purpose^  at  t  tunc 
when  he  could  no  longer  be  contradicted,  is  the  confusion  whicb»  on  tbis  tnal»  ledV 
to  have  more  than  usually  clouded  his  weak  understanding.  ,  ^. 

f  «*  They  waited  about  an  hour  for  Sunderiand,  which  luckily  fdl  <****»  jj^^mt 
time  the  bishops'  lawyers  recoUected  themselves,  in  order  to  what  followed."  JoBJJ* 
2d  July.  A  minute  examination  of  the  trial  explains  these  words  of  Johnstone,  wa 
rctnarkabl;^  proves  his  accuracy.  From  the  eagerness  of  Pollexfen  that  Wright  »<»» 
proceed  with  his  address  to  the  July,  it  is  evident  they  did  not  then  intend  to  in*»* 
file  defence  which  was  afterwards  voids* 
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minster  in  a  chair,  of  which  the  head  was  down.  No  one  saluted 
him*  The  multitude  booted  and  hissed,  crying  out  <'  Popish  dog/' 
He  was  so  disordered  by  this  reception,  that  when  he  came  into 
court  he  trembled,  changed  colour  and  looked  down,  as  if  fearful  of 
the  countenances  of  ancient  friends,  and  unable  to  bear  the  contrast 
between  his  own  disgraceful  greatness  and  the  honourable  calamity 
of  the  Bishops.  He  proved  that  the  Bishops  came  to  him  with  a 
petition  to  the  King,  which  he  declined  to  read,  and  that  he  intro- 
dttced  them  immediately  to  the  King,  to  whom  he  had  communi- 
cated the  purpose  for  which  they  prayed  an  audience. 

Tie  general  defence  then  began,  and  the  counsel  for  the  Bishops, 
without  relinquishing  their  minor  objections,  arraigned  the  dis- 
pensing power,  and  maintained  the  right  of  petition  with  a  vigour  and 
boldness  which  entitles  such  of  them  as  were  only  mere  advocates  to 
great  approbation,  and  those  among  them  who  were  actuated  by 
higher  principles  to  the  everlasting  gratitude  of  their  country. 
V^hen  Sawyer  began  to  question  the  legality  of  the  Declaration, 
Wright,  speaking  aside,  said,  <<  I  must  not  suffer  them  to  dispute 
the  King's  power  of  suspending  laws."  Powell  answered,  *<They 
must  touch  that  point;  for  if  the  King  hath  no  such  power  (as  clearly 
be  hath  not,)  the  petition  is  no  attack  on  the  King's  legal  power, 
and,  therefore,  no  libel.*'  Wright  peevishly  replied,  <<  I  know  you 
are  full  of  that  doctrine,  but  the  Bishops  shall  have  no  reason  to  say 
I  did  not  hear  them.  Brother,  you  shall  have  your  way  for  once. 
I  will  hear  them.     Let  them  talk  till  they  are  weary." 

The  substance  of  the  argument  was,  that  a  dispensing  power  was 
unknown  to  the  ancient  constitution;  that  the  Commons,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.,  had  formally  consented  that  the  King  should, 
with  the  assent  of  the  Lords,  exercise  such  a  power  respecting  a 
single  law  till  the  next  parliament;*  that  the  acceptance  of  such  a 
trust  was  a  parliamentary  declaration  against  the  existence  of  such  a 
prerogative;  that  though  there  were  many  cases  of  dispensations 
from  penalties  granted  to  individuals,  there  never  was  an  instance 
of  a  pretension  to  dispense  with  laws  before  the  Restoration;  that  it 
was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  twice  condemned  by  parliament, 
twioe  relinquished,  and  once  disclaimed  by  the  crown;  that  it  was 
declared  to  be  illegal  by  the  House  of  Commons  in  their  very  last 
session;  and  finally,  that  the  power  to  suspend  was  in' effect  a  power 
to  abrogate;  that  it  was  an  assumption  of  the  whole  legislative 
authority,  and  laid  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  at  the 
mercy  of  the  King.  Mr.  Somers,  whose  research  had  supplied  the 
ancient  authorities  quoted  by  his  seniors,  closed  the  defence  in  a 

•  15.  R.  n.  Hot  Pari 
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Speech  admirable  for  a  perspicuous  brevity  adapted  to  the  sUpof 
the  trial  at  which  he  spoke,  on  which,  with  a  mind  so  unruffled  bj 
the  passions  which  raged  round  him  as  even  to  preserve  a  beautiful 
simplicity  of  expression  rarely  reconcileable  with  anxious  coDdenia- 
tion,  he  conveyed  in  a  few  luminous  sentences  the  substance  of  all 
that  had  been  dispersed  over  a  rug^ged,  prolix,  and  disorderly  con- 
troversy. "My  Lord,  I  would  only  mention  the  case  respecting 
a  dispensation  from  a  statute  of  Edward  VI.,  wherein  all  the  judges 
determined  that  there  never  could  be  an  abrogation  or  suapeosion 
(which  is  a  temporary  abrogation)  of  an  act  of  parliament  but  by  the 
legislative  power.  It  was,  indeed,  disputed  how  far  the  King  might 
dispense  with  the  penalties  on  such  a  particular  law,  as  to  particular 
persons,  but  it  was  agreed  by  all  that  the  King  had  no  power  to  saa- 
pend  any  law.  Nay,  I  dare  venture  to  appeal  to  Mr.  Attorney- 
General,  whether,  in  the  late  case  of  Sir  Edward  Hales,  be  did  oot 
admit  that  the  King  could  not  suspend  a  law,  but  only  grant  a  dis- 
pensation from  its  observance  to  a  particular  person.  My  Lord,  by 
the  law  of  all  civilksed  nations,  if  the  prince  requires  something  to 
be  done,  which  the  person  who  is  to  do  it  takes  to  be  unlawful,  it 
is  not  only  lawful,  but  his  duty,  rescribereprincipi^*  to  petition  the 
sovereign.  This  is  all  that  is  done  here;  and  that  in  the  moat  hum- 
ble manner  that  could  be  thought  oC  Your  Lordships  will  pleaae 
to  observe  how  far  that  humble  caution  went;  how  careful  they  were 
that  they  might  not  in  any  way  justly  offend  the  King:  they  did  not 
interpose  by  giving  advice  as  peers;  they  never  stirred  till  it  was 
brought  home  to  themselves  as  Bishops.  When  they  made  this  pe- 
tition, all  they  asked  was,  that  it  might  not  be  so  far  insisted  on  by 
his  Majesty  as  to  oblige  them  to  read  it  Whatever  tbey  thought 
of  it,  they  do  not  take  it  upon  them  to  desire  the  Declaration  to  be 
revoked.  My  Lord,  as  to  the  matters  of  fact  alleged  in  the  petitlou, 
that  they  are  perfectly  true  we  have  shown  by  the  Journals  of  both 
Houses.  In  every  one  of  those  years  which  are  mentioned  in  the 
petition,  this  power  was  considered  by  parliament,  and  upon  debate 
declared  to  be  contrary  to  law.  There  could  then  be  no  design  to 
diminish  the  prerogative,  for  the  King  has  no  such  prerogative. 
Seditious,  my  Lord,  it  could  not  be,  nor  could  it  possibly  stir  up 
•edition  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  because  it  was  presented  to  the 
King  in  private  and  alone;  false  it  could  not  be,  for  the  matter  of  it 
was  true;  there  could  be  nothing  of  malice,  for  the  occasion  was  not 
sought,  but  the  thing  was  pressed  upon  them,  and  a  libel  it  could 
not  be,  because  the  intent  was  innocent,  and  they  kept  within  the 

"*  This  phrase  of  the  Roman  law,  which  at  first  nght  seems  mere  P^dan^f  con- 
veys a  deLcate  and  happy  aUusion  to  the  liberty  of  petition,  which  was  allowed  erea 
under  the  despotism  of  the  emperors  of  Rome. 
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bounds  set  ap  by  the  law  that  gives  the  subject  leave  to  apply  to  his 
prince  by  petition  when  he  is  aggrieved."  The  crown  lawyers,  by 
whom  this  extensive  and  bold  defence  seems  to  have  been  unfore- 
seeoy  manifested  in  their  reply  their  characteristic  faults.  Fowis  was 
feebly  technical,  and  Williams  was  offensively  violent*  Both  evaded 
the  great  question  of  the  prerogative  by  professional  common-places  of 
no  avail  with  the  jury  or  the  public.  They  both  relied  on  the  usual 
topics  employed  by  their  predecessors  and  successors,  that  the  truth 
of  a  libel  could  not  be  the  subject  of  inquiry;  and  that  the  falsehood, 
as  well  as  the  malice  and  sedition  charged  by  the  information,  were 
not  matters  of  fact  to  be  tried  by  the  jury,  but  qualifications  applied 
by  the  law  to  every  writing  derogatory  from  the  government 
Both  triumphantly  urged  that  the  parliamentary  proceedings  of  the 
last  and  present  reign,  being  neither  acts  nor  judgments  of  parlia- 
ment, were  no  proof  of  the  illegality  of  what  they  condemned,  with- 
out adverting  to  the  very  obvious  consideration  that  the  bishops  ap- 
pealed to  them  only  as  such  manifestations  of  the  sense  of  parliament 
as  it  would  be  imprudent  in  them  to  disregard.  Williams,  in  illustra- 
tion of  this  argument,  asked  whether  the  name  of  a  declaration  in 
parliament  could  be  given  to  the  Bill  of  Exclusion^  because  it  had 
passed  the  Commons  (where  he  had  been  very  active  in  promoting 
it)  This  indiscreet  allusion  t  was  received  with  a  general  hiss. 
He  was  driven  to  the  untenable  position,  that  a  petition  from  these 
prelates  was  warrantable  only  to  parliament,  and  that  they  were 
bound  to  delay  it  till  parliament  was  assembled.  Wright,  waving 
the  question  of  the  dispensing  power,|  instructed  the  jury  that  a  de- 
livery to  the  King  was  a  publication;  and  that  any  writing  which 
was  adapted  to  disturb  the  government,  or  make  a  stir  among  the 
people  was  a  libel:  language  of  fearful  import,  but  not  peculiar  to 
him,  nor  confined  to  his  time.  Holloway  thought,  that  if  the  inten- 
tion of  the  bishops  was  only  to  make  an  innocent  provision  for  their 
own  security,  the  writing  could  not  be  a  libel.  Powell  declared 
that  they  were  innocent  of  sedition,  or  of  any  other  crime.  <<  If  such 
a  dispensing  power  be  allowed,  there  Will  need  no  parliament;  all 
tiie  legislature  will  be  in  the  King.     I  leaVe  the  issue  to  God  and 

*  PoQezien  and  Finch  took  no  raoall  paitiB  to  invdgli  agauut  the  Kiftg's  dispensing 
power.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  waved  that  point,  though  Iftr.  Sofidtor  waa  fiercely 
earnest  against  the  biahopa»  and  took  the  numagement  upon  hunaelf,  Mr.  Attorney's 
province  being  to  put  a  smooth  question  now  and  then.  Mr.  (afterwarda  Baron) 
Piice  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort.    Macpherson.    State  Papers. 

t  V.  CitL  29  June  (9  July.) 

^  **The  dispoimig  power  is  more  effeetoally  knocked  on  the  head  than  if  an  act 
of  parliament  had  been  made  against  it  The  judges  said  nothing  about  it,  ezoe^ 
l^oweU,  who  declared  against  it  So  it  b  given  up  in  Westmuister  HaU.  My  Lord 
Chief  Justice  binichbfauned  at  court  for  aUowmg  it  to  be  debated.''  JohnsirSd 
July. 

47 
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to  your  consciences."    Allibone  overleaped  all  the  fences  of  deceocf 
or  prudence  so  far  as  to  affirm  '<  that  no  man  can  take  upon  himself 
to  write  against  the  actual  exercise  of  the  government^  unless  he  have 
leave  from  the  government,  but  he  makes  a  libel,  be  what  he  writes 
true  or  false.    The  government  ought  not  to  be  impeached  by  argu- 
ment    This  IS  a  libel.     No  private  man  can  write  concerning  the 
government  at  all,  unless  his  own  interest  be  stirred,  and  then  be 
must  redress  himself  by  law.     Every  man  may  petition  m  what  re- 
lates to  his  private  interests;  but  neither  the  bishops,  nor  any  other 
man,  has  a  right  to  intermeddle  in  afiairs  of  government^     After  a 
trial  which  lasted  ten  hours,  the  jury  retired  at  seven  o'clock  in  the 
evening  to  consider  their  verdict     The  friends  of  the  bishops 
watched  at  the  door  of  the  jury-room,  and  heard  loud  voices  at  mid- 
night and  at  three  o'clock;  so  anxious  were  *thoy  about  the  issue, 
though  delay  be  in  such  cases  a  sure  symptom  of  acquittal.     The 
opposition  of  one  Arnold,  the  brewer  of  the  King's  house,  being  at 
length  subdued  by  the  steadiness  of  the  others,  they  informed  the 
Chief  Justice,  at^ix  o'clock  in  the  morning,  that  the  jury  was  agreed 
in  their  verdict,*^  and  desired  to  know  when  he  would  receive  it 
The  court  met  at  nine  o'clock.     The  nobility  and  gentry  covered 
the  benches,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  people  filled  the  Hall,  and 
blocked  up  the  adjoining  streets.    Sir  Robert  Langley,  the  foreman 
of  the  jury,  being,  according  to  established  form,  asked  whether  the 
accused  were  guilty  or  not  guilty,  pronounced  the  verdict,  ^'  Not 
guilty.'^    No  sooner  were  these  words  uttered  than  a  loud  huzza 
arose  from  the  audience  in  the  court    It  was  instantly  echoed  from 
without  by  a  shout  of  joy,  which  sounded  like  a  crack  of  th^  ancient        i 
and  massy  roof  of  Westminster  Hall.t    It  passed  with  electrical  ra- 
pidity from  voice  to  voice  along  the  infinite  multitude  who  waited        j 
in  the  streets.    It  reached  the  Temple  in  a  few  minutes.     For  a        j 
short  time  no  man  seemed  to  know  where  he  was.     No  business 
was  done  for  hours.    The  Solicitor  General  informed  Lord  Sunder- 
land, in  the  presence  of  the  nuncio,  that  never  within  the  remem- 
brance of  man  had  there  been  heard  such  cries  of  applause  mingled 
with  tears  of  joy  .J     "  The  acclamations,"  says  Sir  John  Reresby, 
<^  were  a  very  rebellion  in  noise.''    In  no  long  time  they  ran  to  the 

*  Letter  of  Ince»  the  solidtor  for  the  bishops^  to  Sancroft  Gutdi,  Coll.  Cur.  i. 
374.  From  this  letter  we  learn  that  the  periloua  practice  then  prevailed  of  auocess- 
fijl  parties  giving  a  dinner  and  money  to  the  juiy.  The  solicitor  proposed  that  the 
£nner  should  be  onutted,  but  tliat  150  or  200  guineas  should  be  distnbuted  among 
twenty-two  of  the  panel  who  attended.  «  Most  of  them  (that  is,  the  panel  of  the 
juiy)  ue  Church  of  England  men:  sevend  are  employed  by  the  King  in  the  navy  and 
levenue;  and  some  are  or  once  were  of  the  Dissenters^  party/'  News  Letters.  £1- 
lii^  2d  series,  iv.  105.  Of  this  last  class  we  are  told  by  Johnstone^  (2d  July,)  that, 
•«  on  being  sounded  by  the  court  afpents,  they  dedared  that  if  they  were  juron,  they 
■hould  act  according  to  their  conscience." 

t  Clarendon,  30m  June.  ^  D'Adda,^  July. 
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tamp  at  Hoanslow,  and  were  repeated  with  an  ominous  voice  by  the 
soldiers  in  the  hearing  of  the  King,  who,  on  being  told  that  they 
were  for  the  acquittal  of  the  bishops,  said,  with  an  ambiguity  pro- 
bably  arising  from  confusion,  <<  So  much  the  worse  for  them."   The 
jury  was  received  with  the  loudest  acclamations:  hundreds,  with  tears, 
in  their  eyes,  embraced  them  as  deliverers.*    The  bishops,  almost 
alarmed  at  their  own  success,  escaped  from  the  huzzas  of  the  people 
as  privately  as  possible,  and  exhorted  them  to  fear  God  and  honour 
the  King.     Cartwright,  Bishop  of  Chester,  had  remained  in  court 
during  the  trial  unnoticed  by  any  of  the  crowd  of  nobility  and  gentry, 
and  Sprat  met  with  little  more  regard.t    Cartwright,  in  going  to 
his  carriage,  was  called  a  ''wolf  in  sheep's  clothing;"  and  as  he  was 
very  corpulent,  the  populace  cried  out,  "  Room  for  the  man  with  a 
pope  in  his  belly!"}    They  bestowed  also  on  Sir  William  Williams 
very  mortifying  proofs  of  disrespect. §    Money  was  thrown  among 
the  populace  to  drink  the  healths  of  the  King,  the  bishops,  and  the 
jury.     In  the  evening  they  did  so,  together  with  confusion  to  the 
papists^  amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  around  bonfires  which  were 
lighted  thoughout  the  city,  blazing  before  the  windows  of  the  King's 
palace^d  where  the  Pope  was  burnt  in  effigy  1[  by  those  who  were 
not  aware  of  his  lukewarm  friendship  for  their  enemies.    Bonfires 
were  particularly  kindled  before  the  doors  of  the  most  distinguished 
Roman  Catholics^  who  were  required  by  the  multitude  to  defray  the 
expense  of  this  annoyance.     Lord  Arundel,  and  others,  submitted. 
Lord  Salisbury,  with  the  zeal  of  a  new  convert,  sent  his  servants  to 
disperse  the  rabble ;  but  after  having  fired  and  killed  the  parish  bea- 
dle, who  came  to  quench  the  bonfire,  they  were  driven  back  into 
the  house.     All  parties,  dissenters  as  well  as  Churchmen,  rejoiced 
in  the  acquittal;  the  bishops  and  their  friends  vainly  laboured  to 
temper  the  extravagance  with  which  it  was  expressed.  **   The  nuncio, 
at  first  touched  by  the  efiusion  of  popular  feeling,  but  now  shocked 
by  this  boisterous  triumph,  declared,  that  '^  the  fires  over  the  whole 
city,  the  drinking  in  every  street,  accompanied  by  cries  to  the  health 
of  the  bishops  and  confusion  to  the  Catholics,  with  the  play  of  fire- 
works, and  the  discharge  of  fire*arms,  and  the  other  demonstrations 
of  furious  gladness,  mixed  with  impious  outrage  against  religion, 
which  were  continued  during  the  night,  formed  a  scene  of  unspeaka- 
ble horror,  displaying,  in  all  its  rancour,  the  malignity  of  this  here- 
tical people  against  the  church,  "ff  The  bonfires  were  kept  up  during 
the  whole  of  Saturday,  and  the  disorderly  joys  of  the  multitude 

•  V.  Citt  A  July.  t  <5utch,  i.  382. 

tV.Citt.AJuly.  §IA 

I  v.  Citten,  ^  July.  1  Johnst  2d  July.  Gerard,  News  Letter,  4th  July. 

••  News  Letter.  tt  D'Adda,  ,V  Ju^X- 
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did  not  oeaae  till  the  dawn  of  Sunday  reminded  them  of  the  dotiei 
of  their  religion.  *  The  same  rejoicings  spread  through  the  principal 
towns;  and  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex  refused  to  find  indictmcDts 
for  a  riot  against  those  who  tumultuously  kindled  the  bonfire,  thoa^ 
four  times  sent  out  with  instructions  to  find  them.f  The  Court 
also  manifested  its  deep  feelings  on  this  occasion.  In  two  days  af- 
ter the  acquittal,  the  rank  of  baronet  was  conferred  upon  Williamfl; 
Powell  for  his  honesty,  and  Holloway  for  his  hesitation,  were  re- 
moved from  the  bench:  the  King  betrayed  the  disturbance  of  his 
mind  even  in  his  camp,|  and,  though  accustomed  to  unreserved  con- 
versation with  Barillon,he  observed  a  silence  on  the  acquittal  which 
the  minister  was  too  prudent  to  interrupt  § 

In  order  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  this  memorable  trial,  it  is  ne* 
cessary  to  distinguish  its  peculiar  grievances  from  the  evils  which 
always  attend  the  stricter  administration  of  the  laws  against  politi- 
cal libels.  The  doctrine  that  every  writing  which  indisposes  the 
people  to  the  administration  of  the  government,  however  subversive 
of  all  political  discussion,  is  not  one  of  these  peculiar  j^ievances; 
for  it  has  often  been  held  in  other  cases,  and,  perhaps,  never  dis- 
tinctly disclaimed.  The  position  that  a  libel  may  be  conveyed  in 
the  form  of  a  petition  is  true,  though  the  case  must  be  evident  and 
flagrant  which  would  warrant  its  application.  The  extravagances 
of  Williams  and  Allibone  might  in  strictness  be  laid  out  of  the  case, 
as  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  not  necessary  to  support  the  proseco- 
tion,  were  it  not  that  they  pointed  out  the  threatening  positions 
which  success  in  that  attack  might  encourage  and  enable  the  enemy 
to  occupy.  But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  crown  to  con- 
tend  that  the  matter  of  the  writing  was  so  inflammatory  as  to  change 
its  character  from  a  petition  to  a  libel;  that  the  intention  in  com- 
posing it  was  not  to  obtain  relief,  but  to  excite  discontent;  and  that 
it  was  presented  to  the  King  to  insult  him,  and  to  make  its  contents 
known  to  others.  The  attempt  to  extract  such  conclusions  from  the 
evidence  against  the  bishops  was  an  excess  beyond  the  farthest  limits 
of  the  law  of  libel,  as  it  had  even  then  been  practised  in  any  num- 
ber of  cases  which  could  amount  to  authority.  But  the  generous 
feelings  of  mankind  did  not  so  scrupulously  weigh  the  demerits  of 

•  EIH  IT.  110.  t  Reresby,  265.     Gerard's  News  Letter,  7th  July. 

i  Reresby,  ubi  suprft. 

4  Whitehall,  6th  July.  His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  reroore  8ir  Richard  Hol- 
loway and  Sir  John  Powell  Jfh>Qi  being  justices  of  the  King^s  Bench.  L.ond.  Gazette. 
In  tlie  Life  of  James  II.,  it  is  said  that  *<  tlie  King  gave  no  marks  of  his  displeasure  to 
the  Judges  Holloway  and  Powell;'*  ii,  163.  It  is  due  to  the  character  of  James,  to 
say  that  this  falsehood  does  not  proceed  from  him;  and  justice  requires  it  to  be  added, 
that  as  Dicconson,  the  compiler,  thus  evidently  neglected  Ae  roost  accessible  mam 
of  ascertaining  the  truth,  veiy  litde  credit  is  due  to  those  portions  of  his  namtive  for 
which,  as  in  the  present  case,  he  cites  no  authority. 
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tbe  prosecntioD.  The  effect  of  the  excess  was  to  throw  a  strong 
light  on  all  the  odious  qualities  (hid  from  the  mind  in  their  common 
state  by  familiarity)  of  a  jealous  and  restricUre  legislation,  directed 
against  the  free  exercise  of  reason,  and  the  fair  examination  of  the 
interests  of  the  community.  AH  the  vices  of  that  distempered  state 
in  which  a  government  cannot  endure  a  fearless  discussion  of  its 
principles  and  measures,  appeared  in  the  peculiar  evils  of  a  single 
con^icuous  prosecution.  The  feelings  of  mankind,  in  this  respect 
more  provident  than  their  judgment,  saw,  in  the  loss  of  every  post, 
the  danger  to  the  last  intrenchments  of  public  liberty.  At  the  mo- 
ment, a  multitude  of  circumstances,  wholly  foreign  to  its  character 
as  a  judicial  proceeding,  gave  the  trial  the  strongest  hold  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  Unused  to  popular  meetings,  and  little  ac- 
customed to  political  writings^  the  whole  nation  looked  on  this  first 
public  discussion  of  their  rights  in  a  high  place,  and  surrounded  by 
the  majesty  of  public  justice,  with  that  new  and  intense  interest 
which  it  is  not  easy  for  those  who  are  familiar  with  such  scenes  to 
imagine.  It  was  the  prosecution  of  men  of  the  most  venerable  cha- 
racter and  manifestly  innocent  intention,  after  the  success  of  which 
no  good  man  could  have  been  secure.  It  was  an  experiment,  in 
some  measure,  to  ascertain  the  means  and  probabilities  of  deliverance. 
The  government  was  on  its  trial;  and  by  the  verdict  of  acquittal^ 
the  King  was  justly  convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  maintain  usurpa- 
tion by  oppression. 

The  solicitude  of  Sunderland  for  moderation  in  these  proceedings 
had  exposed  him  to  such  charges  of  lukewarmness,  that  he  deemed 
it  necessary  no  longer  to  delay  the  long-promised  and  decisive 
proof  of  his  identifying  his  interest  with  that  of  his  master.  Sacri- 
ficesof  a  purely  religious  nature  cost  him  little.*  Some  time  before, 
he  bad  compounded  for  his  own  delay  by  causing  his  eldest  son  to  ab- 
jure Protestantism; ''  choosing  rather,"  says  Barillon,  ^*  to  expose  his 
son  than  himself  to  future  hazard." 

The  specious  excuse  of  preserving  his  vote  in  Parliament  had 
hitherto  been  deemed  sufficient.  The  shame  of  apoctacy,  and  an 
anxiety  not  to  embroil  himself'  irreparably  with  a  Protestant  suc- 
cessor, were  the  motives  for  delay.  But  nothing  less  than  a  public 
avowal  of  his  conversion  would  now  suffice  to  shut  the  mouths  of 
his  enemies,  who  imputed  his  advice  of  lenity  towards  the  bishops 
to  a  desire  of  keeping  measures  with  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange.t    It  was  accordingly  in  the  week  of  the  bishops'  trial  that 

•  "Onne  scait  pas  de  quelle  religion  ilest"  Lettre  d'lin  Anonyme  (peut^^tre 
Bonrepauz)  sor  k  Cour  de  Londrea,  1687.    MSS.  au  Dep6t  des  Afikires  Etrang^rea. 

t  "  U  a  Toulu  fenner  la  bouche  k  ses  ennemis,  et  leur  oter  toute  pr(;tezte  de  dire 
qu  il  peot  entrer  dans  sa  conduite  quelque  management  pour  la  paitie  de  M.  le  Prince 
d'Orange.''    BariUon,  29  June,  (8  July,)  16B8. 
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he  ttiade  public  his  fenunciatidn  of  the  Protectant  religidti,  IfHt  wifli- 
out  atiy  solemn  abjuratioh;  because  he  had  the  yeah  before  iidcretlj 
performed  that  ceremony  to  Father  Petre.*  By  this  measure  he 
completely  succeeded  in  preserving  or  recovering  the  favour  of  the 
Kingy  who  announced  it  with  the  warmest  commendations  to  his 
Catholic  counsellors,  and  told  the  nuncio  that  a  resolution  so  gene- 
rous and  holy  would  very  much  contribute  to  the  service  of  God. 
<*I  have,  indeed,  been  informed/'  says  that  minister,  «*that  some 
of  the  most  fanatical  merchants  of  the  city  have  observed  that  the 
royal  party  must  certainly  be  the  strongest,  since,  in  the  midst  of 
the  universal  exasperation  of  men's  minds,  it  is  thus  embraced  by 
k  man  so  wise,  prudent,  rich,  and  well  informed."!  The  Catholic 
courtiers  also  considered  the  conversion  as  an  indication  of  the  sa- 
perior  strength  and  approaching  triumph  of  their  religion.  J  Per- 
haps, indeed,  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  have  encou- 
raged him  to  the  step.  But  it  chiefly  arose  from  the  prevalence  of  the 
present  fear  for  his  place  over  the  apprehension  of  remote  conse- 
quences. Ashamed  of  his  conduct,  he  employed  a  friend  to  com- 
municate his  change  to  his  excellent  lady,  who  bitterly  deplored  it§ 
His  uncle,  Henry  Sidney,  the  most  confidential  agent  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  was  incensed  at  his.  apostacy,  and  openly  expressed  the 
warmest  wishes  for  his  downfall|| 

Two  days  after  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  as  if  aH  the 
events  which  were  to  hasten  the  catastrophe  of  this  reign,  however 
various  in  their  causes  or  unlike  in  their  nature,  were  crowded  into 
the  same  scene,  the  Queen  was  delivered  in  the  palace  of  St.  James's, 
of  a  son,  whose  birth  had  been  the  object  of  more  hopes  and  fears, 
and  was  now  the  hinge  on  which  greater  events  turned,  than  that  of 
any  other  royal  infant  since  human  affairs  have  been  recorded  ia 
authentic  history.  Never  did  the  dependence  of  a  monarchical  go- 
vernment on  physical  accident  more  strikingly  appear.  On  Trinity 
Sunday,  the  10th  of  June,^  between  nine  and  ten  in  the  morning, 
the  Prince  of  Wales  was  born,  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen  Dowa- 

*  BuiU.  ubi  Bupr&.  **  Father  Petre,  though  it  was  irregular,  was  forced  to  aay 
two  masses  in  one  morning,  because  Lord  Sunderland  and  Lord  Mulgnre  were  not 
to  know  of  each  other's  convermon."  Halifax  MSS.  The  French  ambassador  at 
Constantinople  informed  Sir  WilUam  Trumbull  of  the  secret  abjuration .  Ibid.  "  It 
18  now  necessaiy,"  says  V.  Citters,  **  to  secure  the  King's  favourj  the  Queen's,  if  she 
be  regent;  and  his  own  place  in  the  Council  df  Regency,  if  there  be  one."  T.  Citters, 
24  June,  (6  July.) 

t  D'Adda,  39th  June,  (9  July.) 

^  Johnst.  2d  July. 

4  Johnst  ubi  supr&.  Eveljm,  who  yisited'Althorp  a  fortnight  after,  alludes  to  it. 
^  After  a  warm  panegyric  on  Lady  Sunderland  (Lady  Anne  Pigby)  he  says,  *  I  wish 
from  my  soul  that  the  Lord,  her  husband,  whose  parts  are  otherwise  conspicuous, 
were  as  worthy  of  her,  tu  by  a  fatal  cmosiaey  and  court  ambition  he  has  made  himself 
unworthy.'  **    Evelyn,  18th  Jufy,  16fi8. 

I  Johnst.  ubi  suprii.  5  In  the  Gregotian  Calendar,  the  20th. 
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ger,  of  most  of  the  Privy  Council,  and  of  several  ladies  of  quality; 
of  all,  in  shorty  who  were  the  natural  witnesses  on  such  an  occasion, 
except  the  Princess  Anne,  who  was  at  Bath,  and  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  who  was  a  prisoner  in  t|)e  Tower.  The  cannons  of 
the  Tower  were  fired,  a  general  thanksgiving  was  ordered,  and  the 
Lord  Mayor  was  enjoined  to  give  directions  for  bonfires  and  public 
rejoicing.  Some  addresses  of  congratulation  followed ;  compliments 
were  received  on  so  happy  an  occasion  from  foreign  powers.  The 
British  ministers  abroad,  in  due  time,  celebrated  the  auspicious 
birth  with  undisturbed  magnificence,  at  Rome;  amidst  the  loudest 
manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  and  apprehension  at  Amsterdam. 
From  Jamaica  to  Madras,  the  distant  dependencies,  with  which  an 
unfreqoent  intercourse  was  then  maintained  by  tedious  voyages, 
continued  their  prescribed  rejoicings  long  after  other  feelings  openly 
prevailed  in  the  mother  country.  The  genius  of  Dryden,  which  of- 
ten struggled  with  the  difficulty  of  a  task  imposed,  commemorated 
the  birth  of  the  '^  son  of  prayer  '^  in  no  ignoble  verse,^  but  with 
prophecies  of  glory  which  were  speedily  clouded,  and  in  the  end 
most  signally  disappointed.  The  universal  belief  that  the  child  was 
supposititious  is  a  fact  which  illustrates  several  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  afibrds  a  needful  and  wholesome  lesson  of  scepticism, 
even  in  cases  where  many  testimonies  seem  to  combine,  and  all 
judgments  for  a  time  agree.  The  historians  who  wrote  while  the 
dispute  was  still  pending  enlarge  on  the  particulars;  in  our  age,  the 
only  circumstances  deserving  preservation  are  those  which  throw 
light  on  the  origin  and  reception  of  a  £alse  opinion  which  must  be 
owned  to  have  contributed  to  the  subsequent  events:  Few  births 
are  so  well  attested  as  that  of  the  unfortunate  prince  whom  almost 
ill  English  Protestants  then  believed  to  be  spurious.  The  Queen 
had,  for  months  before,  alluded  to  her  pregnancy,  in  the  most  un- 
affected manner,  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  t  The  delivery  took 
place  in  the  presence  of  many  persons  of  unsuspected  veracity,  a 

*  BrittODia  BediyiTa: — 

"  Bom  in  broad  daylight,  that  the  ungrateful  rout 
May  find  no  room  for  a  remaining  doubt: 
Truth,  which  itself  ia  light,  does  darknen  ahun. 
And  the  tme  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun. 
Fain  would  the  fiends  have  made  a  dubious  birth. 

No  future  UIs,  nor  accidents,  i4>pear. 

To  suUy  or  pollute  the  sacred  infant's  year. 

But  kings  too  tame  are  despicably  jpood. 
Be  this  the  mixture  of  the  regal  child. 
By  nature  msnly,  but  by  virtue  nuld." 

t  Bffis's  Letteis,  iu.  348.  (1st  series,  1834.)    2l8t  Feb.,  15th  May,  and  afterwards 
^  My  and  13th.    The  last  is  decisiye. 
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considerable  number  of  whom  were  Protestants.  Measenggers  wm 
early  sent  to  fetch  Dr.  Chamberlain,  an  eminent  obstetrical  prMti- 
tioner,  and  a  noted  Whig,  who  had  been  oppressed  by  the  King, 
and  who  would  have  been  the  last  person  summoned  to  be  present 
at  a  pretended  delivery.*  But  as  '<  not  one  in  a  thousand  "  had  c^^ 
dited  the  pregnancy,  the  public  now  looked  at  the  birth  with  a  strong 
predisposition  to  unbelief,  which  a  very  natural  neglect  suffered  for 
some  time  to  grow  stronger  from  being  uncontradicted.  This  pre- 
judice was  provoked  to  greater  violence  by  the  triumph  of  the  Catho- 
lics, as  suspicion  had  before  been  awakened  by  their  bold  predictions. 
The  importance  of  the  event  had,  at  the  earlier  part  of  the  preg- 
nancy, produced  mystery  and  reserve,  the  frequent  attendants  of 
fearful  anxiety,  which  were  eagerly  seized  on  as  presumptions  of 
sinbter  purpose.  When  a  passionate  and  inexperienced  Qaeen  dis^ 
dained  to  take  any  measures  to  silence  malicious  rumours,  her  inac' 
tion  was  imputed  to  inability;  when  she  submitted  to  the  use  of  pru- 
dent precautions,  they  were  represented  as  betraying  the  fears  of 
conscious  guilt:  every  act  of  the  royal  family  had  some  handle  bj 
which  ingenious  hostility  could  turn  it  against  them.  Reason  was 
employed  only  to  discover  arguments  in  support  of  the  judgment 
which  passion  had  pronounced.  In  spite  of  the  strongest  evidence, 
the  Princess  Anne  honestly  persevered  in  her  incredulity.t  Iohn« 
stone,  who  received  minute  information  of  all  the  particiUars  of  the 
delivery  from  one  of  the  Queen's  attendants,]:  could  not  divest  him- 
self of  suspicions,  of  which  the  good  faith  seems  to  be  proved  by  his 
not  hazarding  a  positive  judgment  on  the  subject  The  .slightest 
incidents  of  a  lying-in  room  were  darkly  coloured  by  his  suspicions. 
It  is  evident  that  no  incidents  in  human  Ufe  could  have  stood  the  test 
of  trial  by  minds  so  prejudiced,  especially  as  long  as  adverse  scrutiny 
has  the  advantages  of  partial  selection  and  skilful  insinuation,  mndis- 
turbed  by  full  discussion,  in  which  all  circumstances  are  equally 
ufted.  When  the  before-mentioned  attendant  of  the  Queen  declared 
to  a  large  company  of  gainsayers  that  *^  she  would  swear,"  as  she  after- 
wards did,  ^*  that  the  Queen  had  a  child,"  it  was  immediately  said, 
**  How  ambiguous  is  her  expression!  the  child  might  have  been  bora 
dead."  At  one  moment  he  boasts  of  the  universal  unbelief;  at  an^ 
other  he  is  content  with  saying  that  even  wise  men  see  no  evidence 
of  the  birth;  that,  at  all  events,  there  is  doubt  enough  to  require  a 
parliamentary  inquiry,  and  that  the  general  doubt  may  be  lawfully 

•  Dr.  Chamberlain's  Letter  to  the  Princess  Sophia.    Dalxymple,  Append. 

•\  FrincesB  Anne  to  Princess  of  Orange.    Ibid. 

%  Johnst  June  13.  Mrs.  Dawson,  one  of  the  gentlewomen  of  the  Queen's  bed- 
chamber, a  Protestant,  afterwards  exaimned  before  the  privy  councU,  who  comnumi- 
cated  all  the  circumstances  to  her  friend,  Mrs.  BailUe,  of  Jerviswood,  Johnstone's 
sister. 
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employed  as  an  argument  by  tboee  ^o,  even  if  they  do  not  share  it» 
did  nothing  to  produce  it.*  He  sometimes  endeavoufs  to  stifle  his 
own  scepticism  by  public  opinion,  and  on  otlier  occasions  has  recourse 
to  these  very  ambiguous  maxims  of  factious  casuistry ;  but  the  whole 
tenour  of  his  confidential  letters  shows  the  groundless  unbelief  in  the 
prince's  legitimacy  to  have  been  as  spontaneous  as  it  was  general  Va- 
rious and  even  contradictory  accounts  of  the  supposed  imposture  were 
circulated.  It  was  said  that  the  Queen  was  never  pregnant ;  that 
she  had  miscarried  at  Easter ;  that  one  child,  and  by  some  accounts 
two  chUdren,  in  successieny  had  been  substituted  in  the  room  of  the 
abortion.  That  these  tales  contradicted  each  other^  was  a  very 
slight  objection  in  the  eye  of  a  national  prejudice.  The  people  were 
very  slow  in  seeing  the  contradiction.  Some  had  heard  only  one 
stoiy,  some  jumbled  parts  of  more  together.  The  zealous,  when 
beat  out  of  one  version,  retired  upon  another.  The  skilAd  chose 
that  which,  like  the  abortion,  of  which  there  had  actually  been  a 
danger,  had  some  apparent  support  from  facts.  When  driven  suc- 
cessively firom  every  post,  they  took  refuge  in  the  general  remark, 
that  so  many  stories  must  have  a  foundatbu ;  that  they  aH  ecwicided 
in  the  essential  circumstance  of  a  supposititious  birth,  though  they 
differed  in  iaets  of  inferior  moment ;  that  the  King  deserved,  by  hb 
other  breaches  <^  faith,  the  humiliation  which  he  now  underwent ; 
that  the  natural  punishment  of  those  who  have  often  deceived  is  to 
be  disbelieved  when  they  speak  truth.  It  is  the  policy  of  most  parties 
not  lo  discourage  zealous  partimnsb  The  multitude  considered  every 
man  who  hesitated  in  thinking  the  worst  of  an  enemy ,^a8  his  abettor; 
and  the  loudness  of  the  popular  cry  subdued  the  remains- of  candid 
doubt  in  those  who  had  at  firsts  from  policy^  countenanced,  though 
they  did  not  contrive  the  delusion.  At  subsequent  times,  it  was  not 
thought  the  part  of  a  good  citizen  to  take  away  any  prop  ftom  the 
Revolution,,  and  to  detect  a  prevalent  error,  which  aibrded  a  justi- 
fication of  it,  which,  though  ignoble,  enabled  the  partisans  of  inviola- 
ble succession  to  adhere  to  it  without  inconsistency  during  the  reign 
of  Anne^t  By  a  belief  in  the  spuriousnessof  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
the  house  of  Hanover  were  brought  more  near  to  an  hereditary 
right  Johnstone,  on  the  spot,  and  at  the  moment,  almost  work^ 
himself  into  a  belief  of  it;  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  honestly  ad- 
hered to  it  many  years  after.;]:  The  collection  of  inconsistent  rumours 

•Johmt  18th  June. 

t  Csreat  ftgiingt  the  Whigi,  yuL  iL  50,  where  the  qoetlioii  it  left  in  doubt  at  the 
ciUalpaiodofinS. 

i  See  bis  eocoant,  adverted  torhr  Bumet^  uid  othen,  pobliAed  hj  OUmiinn,  i. 
734  «« The  bidiop  whom  your  finends  know,  bide  ne  tell  them  thttt  he  bed  met 
wHh  neither  men  nor  w«m«  who  were  ao  good  as  to  bdieve  the  Prince  of  Welee  t» 
beakwlolehild.'*    Johnat  3d  July.    Thia  bold  biabop  waa  probablr  Compton. 

48 
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iKi  this  subject  bj  Burnet  reflects  more  on  bis  ju^ment  Hum  asj 
other  paasiige  of  bis  history ;  yet,  zealous  as  he  was,  his  oeoscience 
iwould  not  allow  him  to  profess  bis  own  belief  in  what  was  itiila 
fundamental  article  of  the  creed  of  his  party.  Echard,  under 
George  L,  intimates  his  disbelief,  for  which  he  is  almost  rebuked  bj 
Kennet  The  upright  and  judicious  Rapiu,  though  a  French  Pro- 
testant, an  officer  in  the  army  led  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  into 
England,  yet,  in  the  liberty  of  his  foreign  retirement,  gave  an  hooeit 
judgment  again  his  prejudices.  Both  parties,  on  this  subject,  so  ex- 
actly believed  what  they  wished,  that,  perhaps,  scarcely  any  indi* 
Tidual  before  him  examined  it  on  grounds  of  reason.  The  Catbolici 
were  right  by  chance,  and  by  chance  the  Protestants  were  wrong. 
Had  it  been  a  case  of  the  temporary  success  of  artful  impostures,  so 
common  an  occurrence  would  have  deserved  no  notice.  But  the 
growth  of  a  general  delusion  from  the  prejudice  and  passion  of  a 
nation,  and  the  deep  root  which  enabled  it  to  keep  a  place  in  history 
for  half  a  century,  render  this  transaction  worthy  to  be  remembered 
by  posterity. 

The  triumph  of  the  bishops  did  not  terminate  all  proceedings  of 
the  ecclesiastical  commissioners  against  the  disobedient  clergy* 
They  issued  an  order*  requiring  the  proper  officers  in  each  diocess 
to  make  a  return  of  the  names  of  tho^  who  had  not  read  the  royal 
.  declaration,.  On  the  day  before  that  which  was  fixed  for  the  giving 
in  the  return».  a  meeting  of  chancellors  and  archdeacons  was  held, 
at  which  eight  agreed  to  return  that  they  bad  no  means  of  procuring 
the  informatioo  but  at  their  regular  visitation,  which  did  not  Ml 
within  the  appointed  time.  Six  declined  to  make  any  return;  and 
ftve  excused  themselves  en  the  plea  that  the  order  had  not  been  le- 
gally served  upon  thenkf  The  commicsbners  were  now  content  to 
abut  their  eyes  on  lukewarmnessi  resistance,  or  evasion.  They  af- 
hcied  a  belief  in  the  reason  assigned  tor  non-compliance,  directed  a 
return  to  he  made  on  the  6th  of  December,  and  appointed  a  pre- 
vious da^y  £w  a  visitation.  |  On  the  day  when  they  exhibited  these 
symptoms  of  debility  and  decay,  they  received  a  letter  from  Sprat, 
tendering  the  resignation  of  his  seat  at  their  boardi  which  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  foreboding  their  speedy  dissolution;^  and  the  last 
dying  efibrt  of  their  usurped  authority  was  to  adjourn  to  a  day  on 
which  they  were  destined  never  to  meet  Such,  indeed^  was  the 
discredit  into  which  these  proceedings  had  (alien,  that  the  Bisbop 

*12lhMjr,Lond.GKe. 

t  8a3ren'  News  Letter,  18lh  August  1 16th  August,  London  QtaMbe. 

^SiTien*  Newt  Letter,  32d  August  «*  The  aeeicteiy  give  thii  letter  to  tbe  eban- 
eeUer,  idw  nrare  that  Uie  bbhop  was  mad.  He  gave  it  to  tbe  lord  pnmdcnt,  but  it 
waanererreadto  the  board."  Suoh  was  tkcn  the  (Voider  in  tbor  nundsaadm 
Hum  prooas^ngs. 
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^  Chichester  had  the  spirit  to  suspend  one  of  hts  clergy  for  obe- 
dience to  the  King's  order  in  reading  the  royal  declaration.*    The 
court  and  the  church  contended  with  each  other  for  the  alliance  of 
the  dissenters,  but  with  very  unequal  success.    The  last  attempt  of 
the  King  to  gain  them,  was  the  admission  into  the  privy  council  of 
three  gentlemen,  who  were  either  nonconformists,  or  well  disposed 
towards  that  body, — Sir  John  Trevor,  Colonel  Titus,  and  Mr.  Vane, 
the  posthumous  son  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Henry  Vane-f    In  the 
mean  time,  the  church  took  better  means  to  unite  all  Protestants 
against  a  usurpation  which  clothed  itself  in  the  garb  of  religious  li- 
berty.    The  established  clergy  held  several  consultations  on  the 
mode  of  coming  to  a  better  understanding  with  the  dissenters.];  The 
archbishop  and  clei^y  of  London  had  several  conferences  with  the 
principal  dissenting  ministers  on  the  measures  fit  to  be  proposed 
about  religion  in  the  next  parliament.  §    The  primate  himself  issued 
admonitions  to  his  clergy,  in  which  he  exhorted  them  to  have  a 
very  tender  regard  to  their  brethren,  the  Protestant  dissenters, 
and  to  entreat  them  to  join  in  prayer  for  the  union  of  all  reformed 
churches  **  at  home  and  abroad,  against  the  common  enemy,**! 
conformably  to  the  late  petition  of  himself  and  his  brethren,  in 
which  they  had  declared  their  willingness  to  come  into  such  a  tem- 
per as  should  be  thought  fit  with  the  dissenters,  when  that  matter 
should  be  considered  in   parliament  and  convocation.    He  even 
carried  this  new-born  tenderness  towards  the  long  persecuted  dis- 
senters, so  far  as  to  renew  those  projects  for  uniting  the  more  mode- 
rate of  them  to  the  Church,  by  some  concessions  relating  to  the 
terms  of  worship,  and  for  exempting  those  whose  scruples  were  in- 
surmountable from  the  severity  of  penal  laws,  which  had  been 
smothered  by  his  friends,  when  they  were  negotiated  by  Hale  and 
Baxter  in  the  preceding  reign;  and,  within  a  few  months  after, 
these  amicable  overtures  were  again  resisted,  by  the  same  party, 
with  too  much  success.     The  disaffection  of  the  Church  manifested 
itself  in  several  instances.    The  University  of  Oxford  refused  so 
small  a  compliance  as  that  of  conferring  the  decree  of  doctor  of 
divinity  on  their  bishop,  according  to  the  royal  mandamus,1f  and 
hastened  to  elect  the  young  Duke  of  Ormond  to  be  their  chancellor 
on  the  death  of  his  grandfather,  in  order  to  escape  the  imposition  of 
Jeffreys,  for  whom  they  apprehended  a  recommendation  from  the 
Court. 

•  SayeiB'  News  Letter,  19th  Sept,  Kcnn.  iu.  515,  note;  in  both  which,  the  data  of 
Spmt'i  letter  is  15th  Auguit,  1688,  the  d»y  before  Uie  kit  meotiiig  of  the  t — ^-- 


t  6Ui  Juty,  Lond.  Gaz.  ♦  Sayen'  Newt  Letter,  rth  July. 

§  News  Letter,  21rt  July.    Ellit,  iv.  1 17,  (Sd  ieriet.)        I  Doyley,  i.  324. 
1  Sayerf  News  Letter,  25th  July. 
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Several  symptonis  now  indicated  that  the  national  diBConteDfs 
had  infected  the  armed  force.  The  seamen  in  the  squadron  at  the 
Nore  received  some  monks  who  were  sent  to  officiate  among  them 
with  boisterous  marks  of  derision  and  aversion;  and,  though  the 
tumult  was  composed  hj  the  presence  of  the  King,  it  left  behind 
dispositions  favourable  to  the  purposes  of  disafiected  officers.  His 
proceedings  respecting  the  army  were  uniformly  impolitic.  He 
had,  very  early,  boasted  «f  the  number  of  soldiers  in  the  guards 
who  were  converted  to  his  religion;  thus  disclosing  to  them  the 
dangerous  secret  of  their  importance  to  his  designs.*  This  sensi- 
bility to  the  misfortunes  of  the  Bishops,  shown  at  the  Tower  and 
at  Lambeth,  betokened  a  proneness  to  fellow  feeling  with  the  peo- 
ple, which  Sunderland  had  before  intimated  to  the  nuncio,  and  of 
which  he  probably  forewarned  his  master.  After  the  triumph  of 
these  prelates,  on  occasion  of  which  the  feelings  of  the  army  de- 
clared themselves  more  loudly,  the  King  had  recourse  to  the  very 
doubtful  expedient  of  paying  open  court  to  them.  He  dined  twice 
a  week  in  the  camp,t  and  showed  an  anxiety  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  them  by  a  display  of  aflability,  of  precautions  for  their  com- 
fort, and  of  pride  in  their  discipline  and  appearance.  H^itbout  the 
boldness  which  quells  a  mutinous  spirit,  or  the  firmness  which, 
where  activity  would  be  injurious,  can  quietly  look  at  a  danger  till 
it  disappears  or  may  be  surmounted,  he  yielded  to  the  restless  fear- 
fulness  which  seeks  a  momentary  relief  in  rash  and  mischievons 
eflS)rt8,  that  rouse  many  rebellious  tempers  and  subdue  rnme.  A 
written  test  was  prepared,  which  even  the  privates  were  required 
to  subscribe.;|;  by  which  they  bound  themselves  to  contribute  to  the 
repeal  of  the  penal  laws.  It  was  first  to  be  tei^ered  to  some  regi- 
ments who  were  most  expected  to  set  a  good  example  to  the  army. 
The  experiment  was  tried  on  Lord  Lichfield's  regiment,  and  all  those 
who  hesitated  in  complying  with  his  Majesty's  commands  were  com- 
manded to  lay  down  their  arms :  the  whole  regiment,  except  two 
captains  and  a  few  Catholic  soldiers,  actually  laid  down  their  arms. 
The  king  was  thunderstruck ;  and,  after  a  gloomy  moment  of  silence, 
ordered  them  to  take  up  their  muskets,  saying,  ''  that  he  should  not 
again  do  them  the  honour  to  consult  them.''§  When  the  troops  re- 
turned from  the  encampment  to  their  quarters,  another  plan  was 
attempted  for  securing  their  fidelity,  by  the  introduction  of  trust- 

•  D'Adda,  5th  Dec  1687. 

f  £U»,  iv.    News  Letter,  iii.  ^  Johnst  2d  July.    Oldmix.  i.  739, 

§  Kennet,  ui.  516,  Ralph  speaks  doubtfully  of  this  scene,  of  which,  indeed,  no 
wnter  has  mentioned  the  place  or  time.  The  written  test  is  confirmed  by  Johnstone, 
andKennet  could  hardly  have  been  deceived  about  the  sequel.  The  place  must 
have  been  the  camp  at  Hounslow,  and  the  time  was  probably  about  the  middle  of 
July. 
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woriby  recniiii.  ll^th  thk  view,  fifty  Iridi  OatboUei  were  ordered 
to  be  equally  distributed  among  the  ten  compaiuet  of  the  Dake  of 
Berwick's  regiment  at  Portsmouth,  which,  haying  a  coionel  incapa« 
citated  by  law,  was  expected  to  be  better  disposed  to  the  reception 
of  recruits  liable  to  the  same  objection.  But  the  experiment  was 
too  late,  and  conducted  with  a  slow  formality  alien  from  the  genius 
of  soldiers.  The  officers  were  now  actuated  by  the  same  sentiments 
with  their  own  class  in  society.  Beaumont,  the  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  the  five  captains  who  were  present,  positively  refused  to  com- 
ply. They  were  brought  from  Windsor  under  an  escort  of  cavalry, 
tried  by  a  council  ef  war,  and  sentenced  to  be  cashiered.  The  King 
relented,  or  rather  faltered.  He  offered  pardon,  on  condition  of 
obedience;  a  fault  as  great  as  the  original  attempt  They  all  re- 
fused. The  greater  part  of  the  other  officers  of  the  regiment 
threw  up  their  commissions;  and,  instead  of  intimidation,  a  great 
and  general  discontent  was  spread  throughout  the  army.  To  the 
odium  incurred  by  an  attempt  to  recruit  it  from  those  who  were 
deemed  the  most  hostile  of  foreign  enemies,  was  superadded  the  con- 
tempt which  feebleness  in  the  execution  of  obnoxious  designs  never 
fails  to  inspire** 

Thus,  in  the  short  space  of  three  years  from  the  death  of  Mon- 
mouth and  of  the  destruction  of  his  adherents,  when  all  who  were 
not  zealously  attached  to  the  crown  seemed  to  be  dependent  on  its 
mercy,  were  all  ranks  and  parties  of  the  English  nation,  without  any 
previous  show  of  turbulence,  and  with  not  much  of  that  cruel  op- 
presmon  of  individuals  which  is  usually  necessary  to  awaken  the 
passions  of  a  people,  slowly  and  almost  imperceptibly  conducted  to 
the  brink  of  a  great  revolution.  The  appearance  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales  filled  the  minds  of  those  who  believed  his  legitimacy  with 
terror,  and  roused  the  warmest  indignation  of  those  who  conaidered 
his  supposed  birth  ss  a  flagitious  imposture.  Instead  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Protestant  successor,  it  presented,  after  the  death  of 
James,  no  prospect  but  an  administration  certainly  not  more  favour- 
able to  religion  and  liberty,  under  the  regency  of  the  Queen,  and  in 
the  reign  of  a  prince  educated  under  her  superintendence.  These 
apprehensions  bad  been  brought  home  to  the  feelings  of  the  people 
by  the  trial  of  the  bishops,  and  they  at  last  affected  even  the  army, 
the  last  resource  of  power;  a  tremendous  weapon,  which  cannot 
burst  without  threatening  destruction  to  all  around,  and  which,  if  it 
were  not  sometimes  happily  so  overcharged  as  to  recoil  on  him  who 
wields  it,  would  rob  all  the  slaves  in  the  world  of  hope,  and  all  the 
freemen  of  safety.    The  state  of  the  other  British  kingdoms  was  not 

*  Keresby,  270—272;  who  seems  to  hare  been  a  captain  in  this  regiment.    Bur- 
net, Ul  272. 
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■oeh  Bi  to  abate  the  alahm  of  England,  tn  Ireland  the  goirenneat 
of  Tjrconnel  was  always  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  English  mi- 
Dister  to  keep  the  eyes  of  the  nation  fixed  on  the  course  which  tbar 
rulers  were  steering.*  Its  influence  in  spreading  alarm  and  diaafiec- 
tion  through  the  other  dominions  of  the  King,  is  confessed  by  the 
ablest  and  most  zealous  or  his  apologists.  Scotland  was  also  a  mirror 
ta  which  the  Engikh  nation  might  behold  their  approaching  doom. 
The  natural  tendency  of  the  dispensing  and  suspending  powers  to 
terminate  in  the  assumption  of  the  whole  authority  of  legisIatioD, 
was  Tisible  in  the  declarations  of  indulgence  issued  in  that  kingdom. 
They  did  not,  as  in  England,  profess  to  be  founded  on  limited  and 
peculiar  prerogatives  of  the  King,  either  as  the  head  of  the  church 
or  as  the  fountain  of  justice,  nor  on  usages  and  determinations  which, 
if  they  sanctioned  such  acts  of  power,  at  least  confined  them  within 
fixed  boundaries,  but  upon  what  the  King  himself  displayed,  in  all 
its  amplitude  and  with  all  its  terrors,  as  "  our  sovereign  authority, 
prerogative  royal,  and  absolute  power,  which  all  our  subjects  are 
bound  to  obey  without  reservation.^!  In  the  exercise  of  this  alarm- 
ing power,  not  only  were  all  the  old  oaths  taken  away,  but  a  new 
oath,  professing  passive  obedience,  was  proposed  as  the  condition  of 
toleration.  A  Uke  declaration  of  1688,  besides  the  repetition  of  so 
high  an  act  of  legislative  power  as  that  of  <'  annulling  *'  oaths  which 
the  legislature  had  prescribed,  proceeds  to  dissolve  all  the  courts  of 
justice  and  bodies  of  magistracy  in  that  kingdom,  in  order  that  by 
their  acceptance  of  new  commissions  conformably  to  the  royal  plea- 
sure, they  might  renounce  all  former  baths,  so  that  every  member 
of  them  would  hold  his  office  under  the  suspending  and  even  annul- 
Kng  powers,  on  the  legitimacy  of  which  the  whole  judicature  and 
administration  of  the  realm  would  thus  exclusively  rest};    Blood 

*  « I  do  not  vindicate  all  that  Lord  Tyiconnel,  and  oUieiv  did  in  Irelard  before  tbe 
Revolution,  which,  most  of  any  thing,  brought  it  on.  I  am  sensible  that  their  carnage 
gave  greater  occasion  to  King  James's  enemies  than  all  the  other  mal-administratioM 
charged  upon  his  government"  Leslie,  Answer  to  King's  State  of  the  Protestant^  73. 
Le^e  is  tlie  ablest  of  James's  apologista.  He  skilfully  avoids  all  the  paiticuhus  of 
Tvrconners  government  before  the  Revolution.  That  nlence,  and  this  general  ad- 
mission, may  be  considered  as  conclusive  evidence  against  it. 

f  Proclamation,  12th  February,  1687.  Woodrow,  ii.,  App.  No.  cxzix.  **Wt  here 
in  England  see  what  we  must  look  to.  A  parliament  in  Scotland  proved  a  little  stob- 
bom  i  now  abnbiU  power  comes  to  set  all  right;  so  when  the  closeting  has  gone  round, 
we  may,  perhaps,  see  a  parliament  here;  but  if  it  chance  to  be  untoward,  then  our 
reverend  judges  will  copy  from  Scotland,  and  will  discover  to  us  this  new  mysteiy  of 
absolute  power,  which  we  are  all  obUged  to  obey  without  reserve."  Bumef  s  Reflec- 
ti(His  on  Proclam.  for  Toleration.  Eighteen  Papers  on  AirairBt.of  States  10.  Lood. 
1689. 

^  Proclaoiation,  15th  Mav.  Woodrow,  u.,  App.  No.  cxzzriu.  FountainhaU,  i. 
504.  The  latter  writer  informs  us,  that  "this  occasioned  several  sheriffs  to  foibear 
awhile."  Perth,  the  Scottish  chancellor,  who  carried  this  Declaration  to  Scotland, 
assured  the  nuncio,  before  leaving  London,  '*  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  then  so 
extensive  as  not  to  require  the  concuirence  of  parliament,  which  was  only  a  useful 
corroboration."    D' Adda,  ff  May,  1688. 
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liad  o«Med  to  flow  lor  religioii,  and  the  encutkn  of  Renwiokt*  a 
pious  and  intrepid  miDister,  who»  according  to  the  principles  of  the, 
most  sealoas  party  among  the  Presbyterians^t  opeoJy  denied  James 
IL  to  be  his  rightful  sovereign,  is  rather  an  apparent  than  a  real 
exception ;  for  the  ofience  imputed  to  him  was  not  of  a  religious  na^ 
tore^  and  must  have  been  punished  by  every  established  authority, 
though  an  impartial  observer  would  rather  regret  the  imprudence 
than  question  the  justice  of  such  a  declaration  from  the  mouths  of 
these  persecuted  men.    Books  against  the  King's  religioa  were  re- 
prehended or  repressed  by  the  Privy  Council.  |    Barclay,  the  cele- 
brated Quaker,  was  at  this  time  in  such  favour^  that  he  not  only 
received  a  liberal  pension,  but  had  influence  enough  to  procure  an 
indecent  but  successful  letter  from  the  King  to  the  Court  of  Session, 
in  effect  annulling  a  judgment  for  a  large  sum  of  money  against 
Sir  Ewen  Cameron,  a  bold  and  fierce  chieftain,  who  was  the  brother- 
in-law  of  the  accomplished  and  pacific  apologists.  §    Though  the 
clergy  of  the  Established  Church  had  two  years  before  resisted  an 
unlimited  toleration  by  prerogative,  yet  we  are  assured  by  a  con»- 
petent  witness,  that  their  opposition  arose  chiefly  from  the  fear  that  it 
would  encourage  the  unhappy  Presbyterians,  then  almost  entirely 
ruined,  and  scattered  through  the  world.  ||    The  deprivation  of  two 
prelates,  Bruce,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld^  for  his  conduct  in  Parliament, 
and  Caimcross,  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  in  spite  of  subsequent  sub- 
misrion,  for  not  censuring  a  preacher  against  the  Church  of  Rome,ir 
showed  the  English  clergy  that  suspensions  like  that  of  Compton 
might  be  followed  by  more  decisive  measures,  but  seems  to  have 
silenced  the  complaints  of  the  Scottish  Church.    From  that  time,  at 
least,  their  resistance  to  the  court  entirely  ceased.    It  was  followed 
by  symptoms  of  an  opposite  disposition.    Among  these  may  probably 
be  reckoned  the  otherwise  inexplicable  return  to  the  office  of  Lord 
Advocate  of  the  eloquent  Sir  George  Mackenzie,  their  principal  in- 
strument in  the  cruel  persecution  of  the  Presbyterians,  who  now  ac- 
cepted that  station**  at  the  moment  of  the  triumph  of  those  principles- 
which  he  had  forfeited  the  same  office  by  opposing  two  years  before.. 
The  Primate  prevailed  on  the  University  of  St  Andrews  to  declare,. 
Vf  an  address  to  the  King,  their  opinion  that  he  might  take  away* 

*  i7fh  Vebniaiy,  1688.    FountainhalL    Woodrow.  f  Called  Cameroniuis. 

i  A  bookseller  in  Edinbuigh,  **  threatened  for  publishmg  an  account  of  the  pem- 
catjon  in  France/'  Fountainball,  8th  Feb.  1688.  Gockbum,  a  minister,  forbidden  to 
continae  a  Review,  taken  chiefly  from  Le  Clevc's  "  Biblioth^ue  UniverBeUe^"  contain^ 
ing  some  Extracts  from  MabUlon'^Iter  Itaficum^  which  were  supposed  to  reflect  en 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

§  Fountainhall,  2d  June,  168a 

I  Bakamsy  Affairs  of  Scotland,  &    Land.  1714. 

1  Skinner,  Eccles.  Hist  of  Scotknd,  iL  500^-50i. 

*•  23d  Feb.  1688.    FountainhalL 
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the  penal  laws  without  the  coiment  of  parUament*  No  mamfesta- 
tioii  of  sympathy  appears  to  have  been  made  towards  the  EDglkh 
Bishops,  at  the  moment  of  their  danger  or  of  their  triumph,  by  their 
brethren  in  Scotland.  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  the  Prelates 
of  England  ofifered  wholesome  and  honest  counsel  to  their  Soveragn, 
those  of  Scotland  presented  an  address  to  him,  in  which  they  prayed 
that  ^  God  might  give  him  the  hearts  of  his  subjects  and  the  necb 
of  his  enemies,  "f  In  the  awful  struggle  in  which  the  English  lia- 
tion  and  church  were  about  to  engage,  they  had  to  number  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland  among  their  enemies. 

•Fountunb«np29fhMttcb».ia8a.  t3dNa7.1688.   Nomwr, iL 513. 
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DOCTRINE  OP  OBEDIENCE.-1tI0irr  OP  RKSISTANCE.-GOMPARI80N  OP  PORHOIf 
AND  CIVIL  WAR.^RIOHT  OP  CALLING  AUZILIARIESl— RELATIONS  OF  THB  PBO 
?LB  OP  ENGLAND  AND  OP  HOLLAND. 

Thb  time  was  now  come  when  the  people  of  England  were  called 
upon  to  determine,  whether  they  should  by  longer  submission  sane* 
tioQ  the  usurpations  and  encourage  the  farther  encroachments  of  the 
crown,  or  take  up  arms  against  the  established  authority  of  their 
sovereign  for  Ihe  defence  of  their  legal  rights,  as  well  as  of  those 
safeguards  which  the  constitution  had  placed  around  them*  Though 
the  solution  of  this  tremendous  problem  requires  the  calmest  exercise 
of  reason,  the  circumstances  which  bring  it  forward  commonly  call 
forth  mightier  agents,  which  disturb  and  overpower  the  action  of 
the  understanding*  In  conjunctures  so  awful,  where  men  feel  niore 
than  they  reason,  their  conduct  is  chiefly  governed  by  the  boldness 
or  wariness  of  their  nature,  by  their  love  of  liberty  or  their  attach- 
ment to  quiet,  by  their  proneness  or  slowness  to  fellow-feeling  with 
their  countrymen.  The  generous  virtues  and  turbulent  passions 
rouse  the  brave  and  aspiring  to  resistance ;  some  gentle  virtues  and 
useful  principles  second  the  qualities  of  human  nature  in  disposing 
many  to  submission.  The  doty  of  legal  obedience  seems  to  forbid 
that  appeal  to  arms  which  the  necessity  of  preserving  law  and  li* 
berty  allows,  or  rather  demands.  In  such  a  conflict  there  is  little 
quiet  left  for  moral  deliberation.  Yet  by  the  immutable  principles 
of  morality,  and  by  them  alone,  must  the  historian  try  the  conduct 
of  all  men,  before  he  allows  himself  to  consider  all  the  circumstances 
of  time,  place,  opinion,  example,  temptation,  and  obstacle,  which, 
though  they  never  authorize  a  removal  of  the  everlasting  landmarks 
of  right  and  wrong,  ought  to  be  well  weighed,  in  allotting  a  due  de- 
gree  of  commendation  or  censure  to  human  actions. 

The  English  law,  like  that  of  most  other  countries,  lays  down  no 
limits  of  obedience  The  clergy  of  the  Established  Church,  the  au- 
thorized teachers  of  public  morality,  carried  their  principles  much 
iarther  than  was  required  by  a  mere  concurrence  with  this  cautious 
■hoce  of  the  law.    Not  content  with  incokating,  in  commoD  with 
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all  other  moralists,  religious  or  philosophical  obedience  to  civil  go- 
vernment as  onq  of  the  most  essential  duties  of  human  life»  the  En- 
glish Church,  perhaps,  alone  had  solemnly  pronounced  that  in  the 
conflict  of  obligations  no  other  rule  of  duty  coiildi  uoder  any  circum- 
stancesy  become  more  binding  than  that  of  allegiance*  Even  the 
duty  which  seems  paramount  to  every  other,  that  which  requires 
every  citizen  to  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  the  communitj, 
ceased,  according  to  their  moral  system,  to  have  any  binding  force, 
'  whenever  it  could  not  be  performed  without  resistance  to  established 
government.  Regarding  the  power  of  a  monarch  as  more  sacred 
than  the  paternal  authority  from  which  they  vainly  laboured  to  de- 
rive it,  they  refused  to  nations  oppressed  by  the  most  cruel  tyrants* 
those  rights  of  self-defence  which  no  moralist  or  lawgiver  had  ever 
denied  to  children  against  unnatural  parents.  To  palliate  the  ex- 
travagance of  thus  representing  obedience  as  the  only  duty  without 
an  exception,  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  divine  origin  of  govern- 
ment, as  if  every  other  moral  rule  were  not,  in  the  opinion  of  all  theist% 
equally  enjoined  and  sanctioned  by  the  Deity.  To  denote  these 
singular  doctrines,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  devise  the  terms  of 
passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  uncouth  and  jarring  forms  of 
speech,  not  unfitly  representing  a  violent  departure  from  the  general 
judgment  of  mankind.  This  attempt  to  exalt  submismn  so  high 
as  to  be  always  the  highest  duty,  constituted  the  undistinguishii^ 
loyalty  of  which  the  Church  of  England  boasted  as  her  exclusive  at- 
tribute, in  contradistinction  to  the  other  reformed  conununions,  as 
well  as  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  At  the  dawn  of  the  Reformatioa  it 
was  promulgated  in  the  homilies  or  discourses  appointed  by  the 
Church  to  be  read  from  the  pulpit  to  the  people,t  and  all  deviations 
from  it  had  been  recently  condemned  by  the  University  of  Oxford  with 
the  solemnity  of  a  decree  from  Rome  or  from  Trent  {  The  sevea 
Bishops  themselves,  in  the  very  petition  which  brought  the  contest 
with  the  crown  to  a  crois,  boasted  of  the  inviolable  obedience  of 
their  church,,  and  of  the  honour  conferred  on  them  by  the  Bong's  re- 
peated acknowledgments  of  it  Nay,  all  the  ecclesiastics  and  the 
ptiocipal  laymen  of  the  Church  had  recorded  their  adherence  to  the 
same  priaciples,  in  a  still  more  solemn  and  authoritative  mode,  fiy 
the  act  of  Uniformity,^  which  restored  the  legal  establishment  of  the 
episcopal  church,  it  was  enacted  that  every  clergyman,  schoolmaster, 
and  private  tutor  should  subscribe  a  declaration^  affirming  that "  it 
was  not  lawful,,  on  any  pretext,  to  take  up  anns  against  the  King," 

*  Interpfetatim  af  Bmdmm^  xin.  1-^7,  wzifttea  ttad»  Nenik    AnMOg'.  muxf  otbenw 
South,  Sermoiv  5th  Nov.  1663. 
t  HomUies  of  Edw.  VL  sndEfiz.  t  Psii  Bift  SOtfa  July,  168$. 
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wUdi  nembenof  oorpomiion*  and  officers  of  raiifiat  were  hy 
other  statutes  of  the  saoie  period  compelled  to  swear ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  still  more  comprehensive  oath  which  the  high*church  leaders^ 
thirteen  years  before  the  trial  of  the  Bishops,  bad  laboured  to  ios- 
pose  on  all  puhKc  officers,  magbtrates^  ecdesiastics,  and  members  of 
both  Honses  of  Parliament 

That  no  man  can  lawfully  promise  what  he  cannot  lawlally  doy 
is  a  selCevident  proposition.    That  there  are  some  duties  superior 
to  others,  will  be  denied  by  no  one;  and  that,  when  a  contest  arises, 
the  superior  ought  to  prevail,  is  implied  in  the  terms  by  which  the 
doties  are  described.     It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the  highest 
obligation  of  a  citisen  is  that  of  contributing  to  preserve  the  com- 
snonity;  and  that  every  other  political  duty,  even  that  of  obedience 
to  the  magistrates!  is  derived  from  and  must  be  subordinate  to  it 
It  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  these  simple  truths,  that  no  man 
who  deems  self-defence  lawful  in  his  own  case,  can,  by  any  engage- 
ment, bind  himself  not  to  defend  his  country  against  foreign  or  do- 
mestic enemies.    Though  the  opposite  propositions  really  involve  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  yet  declarations  of  their  truth  were  imposed 
by  law«  and  oaths  to  renounce  the  defence  of  our  country  were 
conwdcred  as  binding,  till  the  violent  cdlision  of  such  pretended  ob- 
Kgalions  with  the  security  of  all  rights  and  institutions  awakened 
the  national  mind  to  a  sense  of  their  repugnance  to  the  firrt  princi- 
ples of  morality.     Maxims,  so  artificial  and  overstrained,  which 
have  no  more  root  in  nature  than  they  have  warrant  from  reason, 
most  always  foil  in  a  contest  against  the  aflections,  sentiaients,  ha- 
bits^ and  interests  which  are  the  motives  of  human  conduct,  leaving 
little  more  than  compasnonate  indulgence  4o  the  small  number  who 
cimscientiously  cling  to  them,  and  fixing  the  injurious  imputation  of 
inconsistenqr  on  the  great  body  who  forsake  them  for  better  guides. 
The  war  of  a  people  against  a  tyrannical  government  may  be 
tried  by  the  same  tests  which  ascertain  the  morality  of  a  war  be- 
tween independent  nations.    The  empbyment  of  force  in  the  inter- 
oourse  of  reasonable  beings  is  never  lawful,  hot  for  the  purpose  of 
repeUiag  or  avertii^  wrongful  force.    Human  life  cannot  lawfully 
be  destroyed,  or  assailed,  or  endangered,  for  any  other  object  than 
that  of  just  defence    Such  is  the  nature  and  such  the  boundary  of 
legHimsle  selfdefenee,  in  the  case  of  individuals.    Hence  the  right 
of  the  lawgiver  to  protect  uno£knding  citizens  by  the  adequate  pa- 
niriiment  of  crimes:  hence,  abo,  the  right  of  an  independent  state  to 
take  all  measures  necesmry  to  her  safety,if  it  be  attacked  or  threat- 
ened firnn  without;  provided  always  that  reparation  cannot  other- 
whe  be  obtained,  that  there  is  a  reasonable  proqiect  of  obtainug  it 
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all  other  moralists,  religious  or  V  ^•^^re  not  probably  greater 
vernment  as  onq  of  the  mo0^  ^^  ^yie  wrong ;  inchiding,  on  bodi 
glish  Church,  perhaps,  a'  y^J>^^  consequences  of  the  example, 
conflict  of  obligations  v  -^'^y^'j^of^^^  *^^  ^f  reparation  can  other- 
stances,  become  mo'  ,y*:>^t>?^^^  necessary,  and,  therefore,  no  just 
duty  which  seemr  y^^^^J^  probability  of  obtaining  it  by  arnns,  a 
every  citizen  tr  y^'^^^/^/i/^^'ce  to  their  own  nation,  embark  it  in 
ceased,  accor'  i^/^ji^^  resistance  should  appear,  on  the  whole, 
'  whenever  i'  jJI</^j/5a6miasion,  wise  rulers  will  consider  an  abs6- 
governm^  J^^^^ci^^^  exercise  of  right  as  a  sacred  duty  to  Ihcir 
tiian  Ih  /^^^^tL  ^^^  which  every  people  owes  to  the  great  com- 
rive  J  ^^J^ipaDkind,  of  which  they  and  their  enemies  are  alike 
thof  !^^^^ k  ^^  ^  i**®*  against  the  wrongdoer  when  reparation 
de  ^^c»^o^  otherwise  be  obtained ;  but  it  is  then  only  confor- 

\  iff^giliht  principles  of  morality,  when  it  is  not  likely  to  ex- 

0^^Diitiott  by  whom  it  is  levied  to  greater  evils  than  it  pro- 
^M avert,  and  when  it  does  not  inflict  on  the  natk>n  which  has 
^^^  wrong  sufferings  altogether  disproportioned  to  the  extent 
^^  injury.     When  the  rulers  of  a  nation  are  required  to  deter* 
jgie  a  question  of  peace  or  war,  the  bare  justice  of  tbeir  case 
^iD^t  the  wrongdoer  never  can  be  the  sole,  and  is  not  always  the 
^jef  matter  on  which  they  are  morally  bound  to  exerche  a  con- 
^eiitioas  deliberation.    Prudence  in  conducting  the  affiiirs  of  their 
labjects  is,  in  them,  a  part  of  justice. 

On  the  same  principles  the  justice  of  a  war  made  by  a  people 
against  their  own  government  must  be  examined.  A  government 
if  entitled  to  obedience  from  the  people,  because  without  obedience 
it  cannot  perform  the  duty,  for  which  alone  it  exists,  of  protecting 
them  from  each  other's  injustice.  But  when  a  government  is  en* 
gaged  in  systematically  oppressing  a  people,  or  in  destroying  their 
securities  against  future  oppression,  it  commits  the  same  species  of 
wrong  towards  them  which  warrants  an  appeal  to  arms  against  a 
.foreign  enemy.  A  magistrate  who  degenerates  into  a  systematic 
oppressor  shuts  the  gates  of  justice  on  the  people,  and  thereby  re- 
stores them  to  their  original  right  of  defending  themselves  by  force. 
As  he  withholds  the  protection  of  law  from  them,  he  forfeits  his 
moral  claim  to  enforce  their  obedience  by  the  authority  of  law. 
Thus  far  civil  and  foreign  war  stand  on  the  same  moral  foundatkm. 
The  principles  whkh  determine  the  justice  of  both  against  the 
^nHigdoer  are,  indeed,  throughout,  the  same.  But  there  are  cer- 
tain peculiarities,  of  great  importance  in  point  of  fact,  which  in 
other  respects  perinanently  distinguish  them  from  each  other.  The 
evils  of  failure  are  greater  in  civil  than  in  foreign  war.  A  state 
generally  incurs  no  more  than  loss  in  war.    A  body  of  insui|;ents  is 
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^roin.  The  probabilities  of  racceti  are  more  difficidt  to 
I  of  iBternal  contest  than  in  a  war  between  states, 
•asy  to  com|Nire  those  merely  material  means  of  attack 
.nee  which  may  be  measured  or  numbered.  An  unsuccess- 
«evoit  strengthens  the  power  and  shai|>ens  the  cruelty  of  the  ty- 
rannical ruler,  white  an  unfortunate  war  may  produce  little  of  the 
former  evil,  andof  4he  latter  nothing.  It  is  almost  peculiar  to  intes- 
tine war  that  suceess  nwy  be  as  mischievous  as  defeat  The  vic- 
toiiooB  leaders  may  be  borne  along  by  the  current  of  events  far  be- 
yond tbeir  destination ;  a  government  may  be  overthrown  which 
ought  to  have  been  repaired;  and  a  new,  perhaps  a  more  formida- 
ble, tyranny  may  spring  out  of  victory.  A  regular  government  may 
stop  before  its  fall  beconnes  precipitate,  or  check  a  career  of  con* 
quest  when  it  threatens  destruction  to  itself.  But  the  feeble  autho- 
rity of  the  chiefs  of  insurgents  is  rarely  able,  in  the  one  case,  to 
maintain  the  coura^^e,  in  the  other  to  repress  the  impetuosity,  of 
their  vokiotary  adherents.  Finally,  the  cruelty  and  misery  incident 
to  all  warfare  are  greater  in  domestic  dissension  than  in  contests 
with  foreign  enemies.  Foreign  wars  have  little  efiect  on  the  feel- 
ings, habits,  or  condition  of  the  majority  of  a  great  nation,  to  most 
of  whom  the  worst  particulars  of  them  may  be  unknown* .  But  ci- 
vil war  brings  the  same  or  worse  evils  into  the  heart  of  a  country 
and  into  the  bosom  of  many  families:  it  eradicates  all  habits  of  re- 
course lo  justice  and  reverence  for  law;  its  hostilities  are  not  miti- 
gated by  the  usages  which  soften  wars  between  nations;  it  is  carried 
on  with  the  ferocity  of  parties  who  apprehend  destruction  from  eacji 
other;  and  it  may  leave  behipd  it  feuds  still  more  deadly,  which  may 
render  a  country  depraved  and  wretched  through  a  long  succession 
of  ages.  As  it  involves  a  wider  waste  of  virtue  and  happiness  than 
any  other  species  of  war^  it  can  only  be  warranted  by  the  sternest 
and  most  dire  necessity*  The  chiefs  of  a  justly  disaffected  party  are 
QDJost  to  tbeir  felk»ws  and  their  followers,  as  well  as  to  all  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  if  tiiey  take  up  arms  in  a  case  where  the  evils 
of  rabmiasion  are  net  more  intolerable,  the  impossibility  of  reparation 
by  pacific  means  more  apparent,  and  the  chances  of  obtaining  it  by 
arms  greater  than  are  necessary  to  justify  the  rulers  of  a  nation  to- 
wards their  own  subjects  for  undertaking  a  foreign  war.  A  wanton 
rebellion,  when  considered  with  the  aggravation  of  its  ordinary  con- 
sequences, is  one  of  the  greatest  of  crimes.  The  chiefs  of  an  incon- 
liderable  and  ill-concerted  revolt,  however  provoked,  incur  the  most 
fivmidable' responsibility  to  their  followers  and  their  country.  An 
insurrection  rendered  necessary  by  oppression,  and  warranted  by  a 
reasonable  probability  of  a  happy  termination,  is  an  act  of  public 
iirtue»  always  enyiron^d  with  so  much  peril  as  to  merit  admiration* 
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In  proportion  to  the  degree  in  whirSi  a  revolt  spreads  over  a  krge 
bodj  till  it  approaches  unanimity,  the  fatal  peculiarities  of  tivil  war 
are  lessened.  In  the  insurrection  of  provinces,  either  distant  or  se- 
parated bj  natural  boundaries,  more  especially  if  the  inhabitants, 
difiering  in  religion  and  language^  are  rather  subjects  of  the  same 
government  than  portions  of  the  same  people,  hostilities  which  are 
VfSLged  only  to  sever  a  legal  tie  may  assume  the  regularity,  and  in 
some  measure  the  mildness,  of  foreign  war.  Free  men,  carrying 
into  insurrection  those  habits  of  voluntary  obedience  to  which  they 
have  been  trained,  are  more  easily  restrained  from  excess  by  the 
leaders  in  whom  they  have  placed  their  con6dence  Thus  far  it 
may  be  affirmed,  happily  for  mankind,  that  insurgents  are  most  hu- 
mane when  they  are  likely  to  be  most  successful.  But  it  is  one  of  the 
most  deplorable  circumstances  in  the  lot  of  man,  that  the  subjects 
of  despotic  governments,  and  still  more  those  who  are  doomed  to 
personal  slavery,  though  their  condition  be  the  worst,  and  their 
revolt  the  most  just  against  their  tyrants,  are  disabled  to  conduct  it 
to  a  result  beneficial  to  themselves  by  the  very  magnitude  of  the 
evils  under  which  they  groan;  for  the  most  fatal  efiect  of  the  yoke 
18,  that  it  darkens  the  understanding  and  debases  the  soul,  and  that 
the  victims  of  long  oppression,  who  have  never  imbibed  any  noble 
principle  of  obedience,  throw  off  every  curb  when  they  are  released 
from  the  chain  and  the  lash.  In  such  wretched  conditions  of  society, 
the  rulers  may,  indeed,  retain  unlimited  power  as  the  moral  guardians 
of  the  community,  while  they  are  conducting  the  arduous  process 
of  gradually  transforming  slaves  into  men;  they  cannot  justly  retain 
it  without  that  purpose,  or  longer  than  its  accomplishment  requires; 
nnd  the  extreme  difficulty  of  such  a  reformation,  as  well  as  the  dire 
«e}fleots  of  any  other  emancipation,  ought  to  be  deeply  considered,  as 
proofs  of  the  enormous  guilt  of  those  who  introduce  any  kind  or  de- 
^ee  of  unKqitted  power,  as  well  as  of  those  who  increase,  by  tb^  ob- 
stinate resistance*  ihe  natural  johstacles  to  the  padfic  amendment  of 
«vils  so  tremendous. 

The  frame  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  structure  of  civilhEed  so- 
<:iety,  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  important  diflerences  between 
civil  and  foreign  war.  Such  is  the  force  <^  the  considerations  which 
b^ve  been  above  enumerated;  so  tender  is  the  regard  of  good  men 
for  the  peace  of  their  native  country,  so  numerous  are  the  links  of 
interest  and  habit  which  bind  those  of  a  more  common  sort  to  an 
establishment,  so  difficult  and  dangerous  is  it  for  the  bad  and  boM  to 
conspire  against  a  tolerably  vigilant  administration ;  the  evih  which 
exist  in  moderate  governments  appear  so  tolerable,  and  tfaoseof  ab- 
aolute  despotism  so  incorrigible,  that  the  number  oi  unjust  wats  be- 
itween  states  unspeakably  surpasses  those  of  wanton  rebdlioos  against 
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the  Jul  exereiw  of  antboriijr*  Thoi^h  the  niaxini»  that  there  aftt 
no  uaproToked  revolts^  ascribed  to  the  Due  de  Sully,  and  adopted  by 
Mr.Borke^*  cannot  be  received  vrithout  exceptions,  it  must  be  owned 
that  in  civilised  Uines  mankind  have  suffered  less  from  a  mutinous 
q>irit  than  from  a  patient  endurance  of  bad  government 

Neither  can  it  be  denied  that  the  objects  for  which  revolted  sub- 
jects take  up  arms  do,  in  most  caseSf  concern  their  safety  and  well*' 
being  more  deeply  than  the  interests  of  states  are^  in  ^eneralf  afiect-- 
ed  by  the  legitimate  causes  of  regular  war.  A  nation  may  justly 
make  war  for  the  honour  of  her  flag#  or  for  domialoti  otef  a  rock^  H 
the  one  be  insnlted,  and  the  other  be  unjustly  invaded  |  because  ac- 
quiescence in  the  outrage  or  the  wrong  may  lower  her  reputation, 
and  thereby  lessen  her  safety.  But  if  these  sometimes  faint  and  re^ 
mote  dangers  justify  an  appeal  to  arms,  shall  it  be  blamed  in  a  peo- 
pie  who  have  no  other  chance  of  vmdicating  the  right  to  worahip 
God  according  to  their  consciences,  to  be  exempt  from  imprison-^ 
meni  and  exaction  at  the  mere  will  and  pleasure  of  one  or  a  few  to 
enjoy  as  perfect  a  security  for  their  persons,  for  the  free  exercise  of 
their  industry,  and  for  the  undisturbed  enjoyment  oCito  fruits,  as  can 
be  devised  by  human  wisdom  under  equal  laws  and  a  pure  admink* 
tration  of  justice?  What  foreign  enemy  could  do  a  greater  wrong 
to  a  coaimunity  than  the  ruler  who  would  reduce  them  to  bold  these 
interests  by  no  higher  tenure  than  the  deration  of  hb  pleasure? 
What  war  can  be  more  necessary  than  that  which  is  waged  in  de-^ 
fence  of  ancient  laws  and  venerable  institutions,  which,  as  far  a» 
they  were  sufiered  to  act,  had  &>r  ages  approved  themselves  to  ba- 
the guard  of  all  these  sacred  privileges,  the  shield  which  protects 
reason  in  her  fearless  search  of  truth,  and  conscience  in  the  perform* 
ance  of  her  humble  duty  towards  God;  the  spur  which  rouses  to  the 
utmost  every  faculty  of  man;  the  nursery  of  genius  and  valour,,  the 
spur  of  probity,  humanity,  and  generosity? 

As  James  was  unquestionably  an  aggressor,  and  the  people  of 
EoglaDd  drew  their  swords  only  to  prevent  him  from  accomplishing 
a  revolution  which  should  change  a  legal  and  limited  power  iuitp 
lawless  despotism,  it  is  needless,  on  this  occasion,  to  moot  the  ques- 
tion, whether  arms  may  be  as  justly  wielded  to  obtain  as  to  defend! 
liberty.  It  may,  howevei,  be  observed,  that  the  rulers  who  obsti^ 
nately  persist  to  withholding  from  their  subjects  securities  fer  good 
government,  obviously  necessary  for  the  permanence  of  that  blesring^ 
geocntUy  desired  by  competently  informed  roeur  and  capable  of 
bdnginfcrodaced  witboat  dianger  to  public  tranquillity,  appear  there- 
by to  place  Ihefliaelvcaia  a  slate  of  hostility  against  the  nation  whom 
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the  J  govern.  Wantonly,  to  proloD^a  state  of  insecurity  seems  te 
be  as  much  an  act  of  aggression  as  to  plunge  a  nation  into  tliat  state; 
when  a  people  discover  their  danger,  they  have  a  moral  clMm  oa 
their  governors  for  security  against  it  As  soon  as  a  distemper  is 
discovered  to  be  dangerous,  and  a  safe  and  efiectual  remedy  has 
been  found,  those  who  withhold  the  remedy  are  as  much  morally 
answerable  (or  the  deaths  which  may  ensue  as  if  they  had  adminis- 
tered poison. 

But  thoHgh  a  reformatory  revolt  may  i^  these  circumstances  be- 
come perfectly  just»  it  hns  not  the  same  likelihood  of  a  prosperoai 
issue  with  those  insurrections  which  are  more  strictly  and  direct^ 
defensive.  A  defensive  revolution,  of  which  the  sole  purpose  is  to 
preserve  and  secure  the  laws,  has  a  fixed  boundary,  conspicuously 
marked  out  by  the  well-defined  object  which  it  pursues,  and  which 
it  seldom  permanently  over-reaches ;  and  is  thus  exempt  from  that 
succession  of  changes  which  disturbs  all  habits  of  peaceable  obe- 
dience, and  weakens  every  authority  not  resting  on  mere  force» 
Whenever  war  is  justifiable,  it  is  lawful  to  call  in  auxiliaries.  But 
though  always  legitimate  against  a  foreign  or  domestic  enemy,  it  is 
often  in  civil  contentions  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the  wronged  peo- 
ple themselves.  It  exposes  them  to  the  peril  of  becoming  the  daves 
of  the  foreign  prince  who  enters  as  iheir  ally;  it  must  always  ha- 
zard national  independence,  and  will,  therefore,  be  the  last  resource 
of  those  who  love  their  country.  Good  men,  more  especially  if  they 
are  happy  enough  to  be  the  natives  of  a  civilized,  and  still  more  of 
a  free  country,  religiously  cultivate  their  natural  repugnance  to 
a  remedy  of  which  despair  alone  can  warrant  the  .employment 
Yet  the  dangers  of  seeking  foreign  aid  vary  extremely  in  difiereot 
circumstances.  These  variations  are  chiefly  rcgukited  by  the  power, 
the  interest,  and  the  probable  disposition  of  the  auxiliary  to  b<H.*ome 
an  oppressor.  The  perils  are  the  least,  where  the  inferiority  of  na- 
tional strength  in  the  foreign  ally  is  such  as  to  forbid  all  projects  of 
conquest,  and  where  the  independence  and  greatness  of  the  nation 
to  be  succoured  are  the  main  or  sole  bulwarks  of  his  own. 

These  fortunate  peculiarities  were  all  to  be  found  in  the  relatioBS 
between  the  people  of  England  and  the  republic  of  the  United  Pro- 
vinces; and  the  two  nations  were  farther  united  by  their  common  ap- 
prehensions from  France,  by  no  obscure  resemblance  of  national  cha- 
racter, by  the  strong  sympathies  of  religion  and  liberty,  by  the  re- 
membrance of  the  renowned  reign  in  which  the  glory  of  England 
was  founded  on  her  aid  to  Holland,  and  perhaps,  also,  by  the  esteem 
lor  each  other  which  both  these  maritime  nations  had  learned  in  the 
fiercest  and  most  memorable  combats  which  bad  been  then  ceie* 
brated  in  the  annals  of  naval  warfare. 
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The  Brituh  people  derived  %  new  eecurity  agatoBt  the  dangers  of 
foreign  interposition  from  the  situation  of  him  who  was  to  he  the 
chief  of  the  enterprise  to  be  attempted  for  their  deliverance,  who 
had  as  deep  an  interest  in  their  safety  and  well-being  as  in  those  of 
the  nation  whose  forces  he  was  to  lead  to  their  aid.  William  of 
Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange,  Stadtholder  of  the  republic  of  the  United 
Provinces,  was,  before  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  first  prince 
of  the  blood  royal  of  England ;  and  his  consort,  the  Lady  Mary,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  King,  was,  at  that  period,  presumptive  heiress 
to  the  crown.  It  is  now,  then,  time  to  turn  our  attention  towards 
that  great  man,  the  deliverer  of  Holland  and  the  preserver  of  Eu« 
rope;  from  whom  alone  the  people  of  England  hoped  for  deliverance, 
and  who,  without  their  powerful  aid,  would  have  been  unable  to  se- 
cure the  independence  of  civilized  nations,  the  sole  object  of  his  glo- 
rious Ufe.. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


EXTRACTION  OP  THE  HOUSE  OF  ORANGE.— REVIEW  OF  THE  STRUGGLES  IN  TBI 
NBTHBRLANDB.— OHARAOTBR,  SITUATION,  AND  FROJECTB  OF  WILLIAM  in.-II- 
TRIGUE8  qF  CHARLES  II.— FATE  OF  THE  WAR.— RESULTS  OF  THE  TBBATT  01 
NIMB6UEN.— AGGRANDIZEMENT  OF  LOUIS  XIV.— AUSTRIA.— THE  NETHERLANDS. 
-ENGLAND— POPISH  PLOT.— BILL  OF  EXCLUSION— CONNEXION  OF  EN6UBH 
AFFAIRS  WITH  WILUAITS  POLICY. 


The  house  of  Nassau  stood  conspicuouSy  at  the  dawn  of  modern 
history,  among  the  noblest  of  the  ruling  families  of  (rermany.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  Adolphus  of  Nassau  succeeded  Rodolph  of 
Hapsburg  io  the  imperial  crown,  the  highest  dignity  of  the  CSiristian 
world.  A  branch  of  this  ancient  house  acquired  ample  possessions 
in  the  Netherlands,  together  with  the  principality  of  Orange  in  Pro- 
vence ;  and  under  Charles  V.,  William  of  Nassau  was  the  most  po- 
tent lord  of  the  Burgundian  provinces.  Educated  in  the  palace  and 
almost  in  the  chamber  of  the  emperor,  he  was  nominated  in  the 
earliest  years  of  manhood  to  the  government  of  Holland  *  and  the 
command  of  the  imperial  army  by  that  sagacious  monarch,  who,  in 
the  memorable  solemnity  of  abdication,!  leant  upon  his  shoulder  as 
the  first  of  his  Belgic  subjects.  The  same  eminent  qualities  which 
recommended  him  to  the  confidence  of  Charles  awakened  the  jea- 
lousy of  Philip  IL,  whose  anger,  breaking  through  all  the  restraints 
of  his  wonted  simulation,  burst  into  furious  reproaches  against  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  the  fomenter  of  the  resistance  of  the  Flemings 
to  the  destruction  of  their  privileges.  Among  the  three  rulers,  who, 
perhaps  unconsciously,  were  stirred  up  at  the  same  moment  to  pre- 
serve the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  mankind,  William  I.  must  be 
owned  to  have  wanted  the  brilliant  and  attractive  qualities  of  Henry 
IV.9  and  to  have  yielded  to  the  commanding  genius  of  Elizabeth; 
but  his  principles  were  more  inflexible  than  those  of  the  amiable  hero, 
and  his  mind  was  undisturbed  by  the  infirmities  and  passions  which 
lowered  the  illustrious  queen.  Though  he  performed  great  actions 
with  weaker  meaps  than  theirs.  Us  course  was  more  unspotted. 

•  By  the  ancient  name  of  Stadthouder  (whence  the  English  term  Stadtholder)  or 
lieutenant  of  Holland.  Kluyt,  Vetus  Jus  Pub.  Belg.  p.  364;  and  Wageaaar,  Va- 
deriand.  Hist,  in  many  places. 

f  25th  Oct  1555;  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  entered  faia  tvrenly-thiid  year. 
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Faithfiil  to  tbe  King  of  Spain  as  long  as  the  preservation  of  the  cotn- 
moDwealth  allowed,  be  counselled  tbe  Duchess  of  Parma  against  all 
the  iniquities  bj  which  the  Netherlands  were  lost;  but  faithful  also 
to  his  country,  in  his  dying  instructions  he  enjoined  his  son  to  beware 
of  insidious  oflers  of  compromise  from  the  Spaniard,  to  adhere  to  his 
alliance  with  France  and  England,  to  observe  tbe  privileges  of  pro- 
vinces and  towns,  and  to  conduct  himself  in  all  things  as  became  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  republic*    Advancing  a  century  beyond  his 
contemporaries  in  civilized  wisdom,  he  braved  the  prejudices  of 
the  Calvinistic  clergy,  by  contending  for  the  toleration  of  Catholics, 
of  whom  the  chiefs  had  sworn  his  destruction.!    Thoughtful,  of  un- 
conquerable spirit,  persuasive  though  taciturn,  of  simple  character, 
yel  maintaining  due  dignity  and  becoming  magnificence  in  his  public 
character,  an  able  commander  and  a  wise  state8man,he  is,  perhaps,  tbe 
purest  of  those  who  have  risen  by  arms  from  private  station  to  supreme 
authority,  and  the  greatest  of  the  happy  few  who  have  enjoyed  the 
glorious  fortune  of  bestowing  liberty  upon  a  people.^    The  whole 
struggle  of  this  illustrious  prince  was  against  foreign  oppression.   His 
posterity,  less  happy,  were  engaged  in  domestic  broils,  partly  arising 
from  their  undefined  authority,  and  from  the  very  complicated  con- 
stitution of  the  commonwealth,  of  which  the  general  outline  seems 
necessary  to  be  inserted  in  this  place. 

The  seven  provinces  which  established  their  independence  made 
little  change  in  their  internal  institutions.  The  revolt  against  Phi- 
lip's personal  commands  was  long  carried  on  under  colour  of  his 
legal  authority,  conjointly  exercised  by  his  lieutenant,  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  and  by  the  states,  composed  of  the  nobility  and  of  the 
deputies  of  towns,  who  had  before  shared  a  great  portion  of  it  But, 
being  bound  to  each  other  by  an  indissoluble  confederacy,  estab- 
lished at  Utrecht  in  1579,  the  care  of  their  foreign  relations  and  of 
all  their  common  affairs  was  intrusted  to  delegates,  sent  from  each, 
who  gradually  assumed  the  name  of  States  general,  which  had  been 
originally  bestowed  only  on  the  occasional  assemblies  of  the  whole 
states  of  all  the  fielgic  provinces.  These  arrangements,  hastily 
adopted  in  times  of  confusion,  drew  no  distinct  lines  of  demarcation 
between  the  provincial  and  federal  authorities.  Hostilities  had  been 
for  many  years  carried  on  before  the  authority  of  Philip  was  finally 
abrogated;  and  after  that  decisive  measure  the  states  showed  consi- 
derable disposition  to  the  revival  of  a  monarchical  power  in  the  per- 


•  D'Citnde%  fiiim  Kii  MSB.  in  the  biadi  of  Ins  joangsit  son. 

t  Burnet,  1.547.  ,^     „ 

tEyenStndahimMlf  bean  one  testimony  to  this  great  man,  whidi  oatwafffasaU 

hkYunrepivMcIies.    <'NecpofteamutBvere(HoUandi)qaindetentetylotiaba^ 

ab  finMM  AofiiMt  conata  cspliiqiie  iUi  otcunque  i^ 

cum  Domen  imperiumqae.  StradadeBeDoBelsieo.  Dec  B.  lib.  r.,  Mb  aim.  1584. 
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son  of  an  Austrian  or  French  jMrince,  or  of  the  Queen  of  Enf^md. 
William  L  seems  about  to  have  been  invested  with  the  ancient  le- 
gal character  of  Earl  of  Holland  at  the  moment  of  his  murder.*  He 
and  his  successors  were  Stadtholders  of  the  greatest  provinces^  and 
sometimes  of  all;  they  exercised  in  that  character  a  powerful  influ- 
ence on  the  election  of  the  magistrates  of  towns;  they  commanded 
the  forces  of  the  confederacy  by  sea  and  land^  they  combined  the 
prerogatives  of  their  ancient  magistracy  with  the  new  powers,  of 
which  the  necessities  pf  war  seemed  to  purify  the  assumption,  and 
they  became  engaged  in  constant. disputes  with  the  great  bodies, 
whose  pretensions  to  an  undivided  sovereignty  were  as  recent  and 
as  little  defined  as  their  own  rights.  The  province  of  HoUand 
formed  the  main  strength  of  the  confederacy;  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
predominated  in  the  councils  of  that  province*  The  provincial 
states  of  Holland,  and  the  patricians  in  the  towns  from  whom  their 
magistrates  were  selectjed,  were  the  aristocratical  antagonists  of  the 
Stadtholderian  power,  which  chiefly  rested  on  official  patronage,  on 
military  command^  on  the  favour  of  the  populace,  and  on  the  influ- 
ence of  the  minor  provinces  in  the  States-general.  Maurice,  the 
eldest  Protestant  son  of  William,  surpassed  his  father  in  military 
genius,  but  fell  far  short  of  him  in  that  moderation  of  temper  and 
principle  which  is  the  most  indispensable  virtue  of  the  leader  of  a 
free  state.  The  blood  of  Bameveldt  and  the  dungeon  of  Grotius 
have  left  an  indelible  stain  on  his  memory;  nor  is  it  without  appa- 
rent reasonif  that  the  aristocratical  party  have  charged  him  with 
projects  of  usurpation  natural  te  a  family  of  republican  magistrates 
allied  by  blood  to  aU  the  kiqgs  of  Europe,  and  distinguished  by 
many  approaches  and  pretensions  to  the  kingly  power,  which  they 
were  always  tempted  and  sometimes  provoked  to  pursue.  Henry 
Frederick,  his  successor,  was  the  son  of  William  I.  by  Louise  de 
Coligny;  a  woman  singular  in  her  character  as  well  as  in  her  desti- 
ny; who,  having  seen  her  father  and  the  husband  of  her  yoath  mur- 
dered at  the  massacre  of  Saint  Bartholomew,  was  doomed  to  wit- 
ness the  fall  of  a  more  illustrious  husband  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
of  the  same  faction,  and  who  in  her  last  widowhood  earned  the  af- 
fection of  William^s  children  by  former  wives,  so  as  to  ensure  their 
protection  to  a  son  whom  she  inspired  with  her  own  virtues. 
Having  maintained  the  fame  of  his  family  in  war,  he  was  happier 
than  his  more  celebrated  brother  in  a  domestic  administration, 
which  was  moderate,  tolerant,  and  unsuspected.]:  He  lived  to  see 
the  final  recognition  of  Dutch  independence  by  the  treaty  of  Mun- 

•  Pcftd.  Comm.  de  Sepub.  Batar^  ii.  43, 43.    Lagd.  1795. 
t  Auboy  Dimuuiner.    H6iiK)iresdelaUollaQde,293.    Vandenrynkt    TiguUet 
det  Pays  Bas,  iiL  37. 
^  D'Estnulca,  i.  55,    Aubery  Dumaurier. 
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8ter,  and  was  aqeceeded  bj  bit  aoQ,  William  IL,  who,  after  a  abort 
and  turbulent  rule,  died  in  1650,  leaving  his  widow,  the  Princeaa 
Royal  of  England,  pregnant,  who  was  delivered  of  her  only  child, 
William  IIL,  on  the  14th  of  November,  1650,  eight  days  after  the 
death  of  his  father.  This  posthumous  orphan,  of  i^eble  frame,  with 
early  indications  of  distemper,  seemed  to  be  involved  in  the  cloud 
of  misfortune  which  then  covered  the  deposed  and  exiled  family  of 
his  mother.  The  patricians  of  the  commercial  cities,  who  had  ga- 
thered strength  with  their  rapidly  increasing  wealth,  were  incensed 
at  the  late  attack  of  William  II.  on  Amsterdam;  they  were  imbold- 
ened  by  the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  England,  and  prejudiced, 
not  without  reason,  against  the  Stuart  family,  whose  absurd  princi- 
ple of  the  divine  right  of  kings  always  disposed  James  I.  to  regard 
the  Dutch  as  no  better  than  successful  rebels,*  and  led  his  son,  in 
1631,  a  period  of  profound  peace  and  professed  friendship  with 
Holland,  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  partition  of 
the  Republic,  in  which  England  was  to  be  rewarded  for  treachery 
and  rapine  by  the  sovereignty  of  Zealand,  f  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  aristocratical  republicans  found  no  di£Bculty  in  per- 
auading  the  States  to  assume  all  the  authority  hitherto  exercised  by 
the  Stadtholder,  without  fixing  any  period  for  conferring  on  the  in- 
Dant  Prince  the  dignities  which  had  been  enjoyed  by  three  genera- 
tions of  his  family.  At  the  peace  of  1654,  the  States  of  Holland 
bound  themselves  by  a  secret  article,  yielded  with  no  great  re- 
luctance to  the  demands  of  Cromwell,  never  to  choose  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  be  their  Stadtholder,  nor  to  consent  to  his  being  ap- 
pointed Captain-general  of  the  forces  of  the  confederacy;  a  separate 
stipulation,  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of  the  union  of  Utrecht,  atad 
disrespectful  to  the  judgment  of  the  weaker  confederates,  if  not  ia- 
jurioua  to  their  rights.  %  After  the  Restoration,  however,  this  en- 
gagement lost  its  power.  But  when  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  nearly 
reached  years  of  discretion,  and  when  the  brilliant  operations  of  a 
military  campaign  against  England  had  given  new  vigour  to  the  re- 
publican administration,  John  De  Witt,  who,  under  the  modest  title 
of  pensionary  of  Holland,  had  long  directed  the  aflfairs  of  the  con- 
federacy with  a  success  and  reputation  due  to  his  matchless  honesty 
and  prudence,§  prevailed  on  the  States  of  Holland  to  pass  a  law,  en- 

*  <<In  his  table  ^sciMine  be  pronounced  the  Dutch  to  be  rebeb,  and  condemned 
tbdr  cause,  and  aud  that  Ostend  beknMd  to  the  Archduke.**    Carte,  iiL  714. 

f  Clarendon,  State  Papersi  i.  49,  and  ii.  App.  zxvii. 

f  CromweU  was  prevailed  upon  to  content  himself  with  this  separate  stipulation, 
very  imperfect  in  iohn,  but  which  the  strength  of  the  ruling  ptorince  rendered  in 
substance  sufficient    Whitelock,  Memor.,  12th  May,  1684. 

§  It  can  hardly  be  injurious  to  the  memonr  even  of  this  mat  man,  to  appeal  to  the 
lesdmony  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  man  of  such  sense  and  integrity,  who  was  gene- 
rally opposed  in  politics  to  Be  Witt,  and  who  wrote  after  his  death.  Temple  on  the 
United  Provinces,  chap.  iv. 
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titled,  <'A  perpetual  Edict  for  the  MaintenaQce  of  Liberty,'^  l»y 
which  they  abolished  the  Stadtholdership  in  their  own  proTioeCy 
and  agreed  to  talce  effectual  means  to  obtain  from  their  confederates 
edicts  excluding  all  those  who  msy  be  Captain-generals  from  the 
Stadtholdership  of  any  of  the  provinces,  binding  themselves  aod 
their  successors  by  oath  to  observe  these  provisions,  and  imposing 
the  like  oath  on  all  who  may  be  appointed  to  the  chief  command 
by  land  or  sea.*    Guelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Overyssell  acceded. 
Friesland  and  Oroningen,  then  governed  by  a  Stadtholder  of  ano- 
ther branch  of  the  family  of  Nassau,  were  considered  as  not  imme- 
diately interested  in  the  question.    Zealand  alone,  devoted  to  the 
House  of  Orange,  resisted  the  separation  of  the  supreme  militarj 
and  civil  offices.    On  this  footing  De  Witt  professed  his  readineai 
to  confer  the  office  of  Captain-general  on  the  Prince,  as  soon  as  he 
•hould  be  of  fit  age.     He  was  allowed  to  take  his  seat  in  the  Coon- 
eil  of  State,  and  took  an  oath  to  observe  the  perpetual  edict  f    His 
opponents  struggled  to  retard  his  military  appointment,  to  shorten 
its  duration,  and  to  limit  its  powers.    His  partisans,  on  the  other 
hand,  supported  by  England,  and  led  by  Amelia  of  Solms,  the  wi- 
dow of  Prince  Henry,  a  woman  of  extraordinary  ability,  who  had 
trained  the  young  Prince  with  parental  tenderness,  seized  every  op- 
portunity of  pressing  forward  his  nomination,  and  of  preparing  the 
way  for  the  enlargement  of  his  authority.    This  contest  might  have 
been  longer  protracted,  if  the  conspiracy  of  Louis  and  Charles,  and 
the  occupation  of  the  greater  part  of  the  country  by  the  army,  had 
not  brought  undeserved  reproach  on  the  administration  of  De  Witt 
Fear  and  distrust  became  universal;  every  man  suspected  his  neigh- 
bour; accusations  were  heard  with  greedy  credulity;  miafortunes 
were  imputed  to  treachery,  and  the  multitude  cried  aloud  for  hu- 
man victims.     The  incorporate  officers  of  the  great  towns,  origi- 
nally chosen  by  the  burghers,  had,  on  the  usual  plea  of  avoiding  tu- 
mult, obtained  the  right  of  filling  up  all  vacancies  in  their  own  num- 
ber.    They  thus  strengthened  their  power,  but  destroyed  their  se- 
curity.    No  longer  connected  with  the  people  by  election,  the  aris- 
tocratical  families  received  no  fresh  infusion  of  strength,  and  had  no 
liold  on  the  attachment  of  the  community.     They  formed^  indeed, 
the  better  part  of  the  people;  they  had  raised  the  fishermen  of  a  few 
marshy  districts  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  Europe.     But 
the  misfortunes  of  a  moment  banished  the  remembrance  of  their 
services;  their  grave  and  harsh  virtues  were  more  unpopular  than 

*  3d  Angtist^  IGGT.  The  immediate  occaaon  of  thii  edict  aeemt  to  hare  been  a 
coiupincy,  for  which  one  Buat,  a  spy,  empk)|red  by  Loid  ArlingtoiH  tras  eiecuted 
in  1666.    HiatdeJ.D.  DeWitt,liY.u,chi^,iL    Utrecht^  1709. 

t  Sir  William  Temple'a  Despatches  to  Lord  Azfington. 
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viMi;  tbe  needa  and  difafUHf«  of  w«r  ferrtd  to  heightoa  tho  pleboutn 
elamoar,  and  to  itreogthen  the  military  power  whiah  formed  tbe 
combined  force  of  tbe  Stadtholderiao  party.     It  waa  in  vain  tbat 
tbe  republicans  endeavoured  to  satisfy  that  party,  and  to  gain  over 
tbe  King  of  England  by  the  nomination  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
be  Captain-general.*  Charles  Was  engaged  in  deeper  design8.t  Tbe 
progress  of  the  French  arms  still  farther  exasperated  the  populace, 
and  tbe  republicans  incurred  the  reproach  of  treachery  by  a  dispo* 
sitiony  perhaps  carried  to  excess,  to  negotiate  with  Louis  XIV«  at  a 
moment  when  all  negotiation  wore  the  appearance  of  submission. 
80  it  bad  formerly  happened.     Barneveldt  was  friendly  to  peace 
with  Spain,  and  Maurice  saw  no  safety  but  in  arms.     Men  equally 
wise  and  honest  may  differ  on  the  difficult  and  constantly  varying 
question,  whether  uncompromising  resistance,  or  a  reservation  of 
active  effort  for  a  more  favourable  season,  be  the  best  mode  of  deal* 
ing  with  a  formidable  conqueror.    The  dangers  of  either  course  are 
often  so  great  that  it  may  be  bard,  even  after  the  event,  to  pro- 
noance  a  sound  judgment   Though  the  war  policy  of  Demosthenes 
tvminated  in  the  destruction  of  Athens,  we  dare  not  affirm  that  the 
pacific  system  of  Phocion  would  have  saved  it     In  the  contest  of 
Maurice  with  Barneveldt,  and  of  De  Witt  with  the  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Orange»  both  parties  had  an  interest  distinct  from  that  of 
the  commonwealth,  for  the  influence  of  the  States  grew  in  peace> 
and  the  authority  of  the  Captain-general  was  strengthened  by  war. 
The  populace  revolted  against  their  magistrates  in  all  the  towns, 
and  the  States  of  Holland  were  compelled  to  repeal  the  edict,  which 
they  called  perpetual,  to  release  themselves  and  all  tbe  officers  from 
tbe  oath  which  they  had  taken  to  observe  it,  and  to  confer  on  the 
Prince  tbe  office  of  Stadtholder,;^  which  they  deemed  it  dangerous 
to  join  to  the  military  command.     In  two  years  after  the  Stadthol- 
dership^  hitherto  elective  for  life,  was  made  hereditary  to  his  de- 
aeendant&     The  popular  commotions  which  produced  this  revolu- 
tion were  stained  by  the  murder  of  John  and  Cornelius  De  Witt,  a 
crime  perpetrated  with  such  brutal  ferocity,  and  encountered  with 
such  heroic  serenity,  that  it  may  almost  seem  to  be  doubtful  whether 
tbe  glory  of  having  produced  such  pure  sufferers  may  not  in  some 
degree  eonsole  a  country  for  having  given  birth  to  assassins  so  atro- 
cioqiu    These  excesses  are  singularly  at  variance  with  the  calm  and 

♦  25th  Fcbnutty,  1672.    Wagcnaw, 

f  Peter  de  Groot,  the  son  of  GrotiiUy  ambasBador  from  the  atates  at  Parian  had  dia* 
eo?eredthe  aeoet  treaty  for  the  deatnictkm  of  Holhiid,  oonduded  by  the  Ducheaa  of 
Orleans  at  Dover,  on  the  22d  of  May,  1670;  to  which  De  Witt  aUuded  in  hia  oonTcv- 
ntioDs  with  Temple.-— Summaiy  of  Treaty  in  Uoae'a  Obaervations  on  Fox,  odbted  in 
Jnna^  1825,  with  MSB.  m  the  ponearion  of  Lozd  Cfiiibid. 

|4AJiiI^,ie72.    Wagenaar. 
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orderly  character  of  the  Dutch;  but  it  U  mere  justice  to  obfl^re,  that, 
in  the  first  century  of  their  commonwealth,  both  the  parties  which 
divided  it  were  fruitful  in  great  men,  who  acted  and  suffered  with 
equal  dignity  in  those  tragic  scenes  of  which  the  contemplatioa 
strengthens  and  exalts  human  nature.  Perhaps  no  free  state  has,  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude,  contributed  more  amply  to  the  amend- 
ment of  mankind  by  examples  of  public  virtue. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  thu»  hurried  to  the  supreme  authority  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  was  ignorant  of  these  crimes,  and  avowed  his 
abhorrence  of  them.  The  murders  were  perpetrated  more  than  a 
month  after  his  highest  advancement,  when  they  could  proditce  do 
effect  but  that  of  bringing  odium  upon  his  party.  But  it  must  be 
for  ever  deplored  that  the  extreme  danger  of  his  position  should 
have  prevented  him  from  punishing  the  offences  of  his  partisans, 
till  it  seemed  too  late  to- violate  that  species  of  tacii  amnesty  which 
time  insensibly  establishes.  It  would  be  impossible  ever  to  excuse 
this  unhappy  impunity,  if  we  did  not  call  Uy  mind  thai  Louis  XIY. 
was  at  Utrecht,  that  the  populace  of  the  Hague  had  imbued  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  De  Witts,  and  that  the  magistrates  of 
Amsterdam  mi^t  be  disposed  to  avenge  o&  their  country  the 
cause  of  their  virtuous  ehiefs.  Henceforward  the  Prince  directed 
the  counsels  and  arms  of  Holland.  He  gradually  formed  and  led  a 
confederacy  to  set  bounds  to  the  and}ition  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  he 
became  by  his  abilities  and  dispositions,  as  much  as  by  his  position, 
the  second  person  in  Europe.  From  that  moment,  also,  he  begin 
to  act  as  a  personage  of  the  utmost  importance  in  the  internal-  his- 
tory of  England. 

We  possess  unsuspected  descriptiona  of  his  character  front  ob- 
servers of  more  than  ordinary  sagacity,  who  had  an  interest  in 
watching  it»  development,  before  it  was  surrounded  by  the  daz- 
zling illusions  of  power  and  fame.  Among  the  most  valuable 
of  these  witnesses  were  some  of  the  subjects  and  servants  of 
Louis  XIV.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  the  Prince's  good  sense^ 
knowledge  of  affairs,  and  seasonable  concealment  of  his  thoughts, 
attracted  the  attention  of  Gourville,  a  man  of  experience  and  dis- 
cernment St  Evremond,  though  himself  distinguished  chiefly 
by  vivacity  and  accomplishments,  saw  the  superiority  of  William's 
powers  through  his  silence  and  coldness.  After  long  intimacy,  Sir 
William  Temple  describes  his  great  endowments  and  excellent 
qualities,  his  (then  almost  singular)  combination  of  «'  charity  and 
religious  zeal,''  <<his  desire  (rare  in  every  age)  to  grow  greater 
rather  by  the  service  than  the  servitude  of  his  country:"  language  so 
manifestly  considerate,  discriminating,  and  unexaggerated,  as  to 
bear  on  it  the  inimitable  stamp  of  truth,  in  addition  to  the  weight 
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vrKiGh  it  derives  from  the  probity  of  the  writer.  But^  of  all  thoee 
who  have  given  opinions  of  the  young  Prince,  there  is  none  whose 
testimony  is  so  important  as  that  of  Charles  11.  That  monarch  in 
the  early  part  of  his  reign,  was  desirous  of  gaining  an  ascendant  in 
Holland  by  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange,  and  of  subvert- 
ing the  government  of  De  Witt,  whom  he  never  forgave  for  his 
share  in  the  treaty  with  the  English  Republic.  Some  retrospect  is 
necessary,  to  explain  the  experiment  by  which  that  monarch  both 
ascertained  and  made  known  the  ruling  principles  of  his  nephew's 
mind.* 

The  mean  negotiations  about  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  betrayed  to 
Louis  XIV.  the  passion  of  Charles  for  French  money.  He,  at 
the  same  time,  offered  to  the  French  ambassador  to  aid  Louis  in 
the  conquest  of  Flanders,  on  condition  of  receiving  French  suc- 
cours against  the  revolt  of  his  own  subjects. f  He  strongly  ex- 
pressed his  desire  of  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Louis 
XIV.,  in  1664,  to  Ruvigny,  one  of  the  most  estimable  of  that 
monarch's  agents;;];  but  the  most  pernicious  of  Charles's  vic^s, 
never  bridled  by  any  virtue,  were  often  mitigated  by  the  minor 
vices  of  indolence  and  irresolution.  Even  the  love  of  pleasure, 
which  made  him  needy  and  rapacious,  unfitted  him  for  undertakings 
MX  of  toil  and  peril.  Projects  for  circumventing  each  other  in 
Holland,  which  Charles  aimed  at  influencing  through  the  House  of 
Orange,  and  Louis  hoped  to  master  through  the  republican  party, 
retarded  their  secret  advances  to  an  entire  union.  De  Witt  was 
compelled  to  consent  to  some  aggrandizement  of  France,  rather  than 
expose  his  country  to  a  war  not  to  be  attempted  without  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  King  of  England,  who  was  ready  to  betray  a  hated  ally. 
The  first  Dutch  war  appears  to  have  arisen  from  the  passions  of 
both  nations,  and  their  pride  of  maritime  supremacy;  employed  by 
Charles  as  instruments  to  obtain  booty  at  sea,  and  supply  from  his 
parliament;  and  by  Louis  as  the  means  of  enabling  him,  without  op- 
position, to  seize  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  When  that  war  was  closed 
by  the  peace  of  Breda,§  the  Court  of  England  seemed  for  a  moment 
to  have  changed  its  maxim,  by  the  conclusion  of  the  Triple  Alliance, 
which  prescribed  some  limits  to  the  ambition  of  Francc;||  a  system 
which  De  Witt,  as  soon  as  he  met  so  honest  a  negotiator  as  Sir 
William  Temple,  eagerly  and  joyfully  hastened  to  embrace. 

Temple  was,  however,  duped  by  his  master.     It  is  probable  that 
the  Triple  Alliance  was  the  result  of  a  fraudulent  project,  sug- 

*  D'Estrades,  i.,  which  contradicts  C]arendon*B  account 
t  D'Estndes,  y.  450.     Ed.  I^ndon,  1743. 

t  Memoir  deRuTignyauRoi.    SdineJuill.  1668.    Dalfymple/illl.    D'Estradea. 
T.,  18th  Dec.  1664.    20th  Dec.  1663. 
^  Juty,  166r.  I  January,  1668. 
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gested  originally  by  GROunrille  to  rain  De  Witt,  bj  embroiling  faim 
with  France  beyond  the  probability  of  reconciliation.*  Charies 
made  haste  to  disavow  the  intentions  professed  in  that  alliancei  and 
to  attribute  the  contrary  appearances  to  the  coldness  with  which 
France  received  bis  earnest  and  importunate  pn^>osaIs  for  a  closer 
eonnexion;f  A  negotiation  for  a  secret  treaty  with  France  was  im- 
mediately openedy  partly  by  personal  intercourse  of  Charles  with 
the  French  ministers  at  his  court,  but  chiefly  through  bis  sister,  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans;  an  amiable  princess,  probably  the  only  per- 
son whom  he  ever  loved.  This  correspondence,  which  was  con- 
cealed from  those  of  his  ministers  who  were  not  either  Catholics 
or  well  affected  to  the  Catholic  religion,}  lingered  for  about  two 
years,  till  the  secret  treaty  was  concluded  at' Dover,  in  May,  1670, 
under  cover  of  a  visit  made  by  the  Duchess  to  her  brother.  §  The 
essential  stipulations  of  this  unparalleled  compact  were  three: — 
that  Louis  should  advance  money  to  Charles,  to  enable  him  the 
more  safely  to  execute  what  is  called  in  the  treaty  ^<  A  declaration 
of  his  adherence  to  the  Catholic  religion,'^  and  support  him  with 
men  and  money,  if  that  measure  should  be  resisted  by  his  sub- 
jects; that  both  powers  should  join  their  arms  against  Holland, 
the  islands  of  Walcheren  and  Cadsand  bei^g  allotted  to  England  as 
her  share  of  the  prey,  in  a  manner,  which  clearly  left  the  other 
territories  of  the  Republic  at  the  disposal  of  Louis;  and  that 

•  Mem.  de  GoumUe,  u.  14—18,  and  160.    lid.  Paris,  1724. 

f  Charies  11.  to  Duchess  of  Orleans,  |f  Jan.  1668.     Dal.  ii.  5. 

t  This  treaty  has  been  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  cabinet  called  the  Cabal,  unjustly, 
for,  of  the  five  members  of  that  administration,  two  only,  Clifford  and  Arlington,  were 
privy  to  (he  designs  of  the  King  and  the  Duke  of  York.  Ashley  and  Laud  were  too 
zealous  Protestants  to  be  trusted  with  it.  Buckingham  (whatever  might  be  his  in- 
difference in  religion)  had  too  much  levity  to  be  trusted  with  such  secrets,  but  he 
was  so  penetrating  that  it  wa»  thought  prudent  to  divert  bis  attention  ihNn  the  real  ne- 
gotiation, by  engaging  him  in  negotiating  a  simubted  treaty,  in  which  the  articles 
favourable  to  tlie  Camblic  religion  were  left  out  On  tlie  other  hand,  Lord  Arundel 
and  Sir  K.  Belling,  Catlidior,  not  of  the  Cabal,  were  negotiators. 

§  (22  May,)  1  June,  1667;  signed  by  Lords  Arlingti>n  and  Arundel^ Thomas  Clif- 
ford, and  Sir  R.  Belling  on  tlie  part  of  the  King  of  England;  and  by  Colbert  dc 
Croissy,  the  brother  of  the  celebrated  financier,  on  the  part  of  France.  Rose,  Observ, 
on  Fox,  51.  Summary  collated  with  the  original,  in  the  hands  of  the  present  Lord 
Clifford.  The  draft  of  the  same  ti  eaty,  sent  to  Paris  by  Anmdel,  does  not  materially 
di  ffer.  DalrympI  ( -,  li .  44.  "  The  Life  of  James  II.,"  i.  440—450,  i^ees  in  most  cir- 
cumstances with  these  copies  of  the  treaties,  and  with  the  correspondence.  There 
is  one  important  variation.  In  the  treaty  it  is  stipulated  that  Charles's  measures  in 
favour  of  the  Catholic  religion  should  precede  tiie  war  against  Holland,  acconting 
to  tlie  plan  which  he  had  always  supported.  '*The  Life^'  says,  that  the  resolu- 
tion was  taken  at  Dover  to  begin  with  the  war  against  Holland.  But  the  de- 
spatch of  Colbert  from  Dover,  §J  May  (Dal.  ii.  57,)  almost  justifies  the  statement, 
which  may  refer  to  a  verbal  acquiescence  of  Charles,  probably  deemed  sufficient  in 
tliese  clandestine  transactions,  where  that  prince  desired  nothing  but  such  assurances 
as  satisfy  gentlemen  in  private  Ufe.  It  is  true  that  Uie  nairative  of  the  Life  is  not 
here  supported  by  those  quotations  from  the  Klng^s  original  Memoirs,  on  which  the 
credit  of  tiie  compilation  essentially  depends.  But  as  in  the  eighteen  years,  1660 — 
1678,  which  exhibits  no  such  quotations,  tliere  are  internal  proofs  that  some  pas- 
sage:;, at  least,  of  the  Life  are  taken  from  the  Memoirs,  the  absence  of  quotation 
does  not  derogate  so  much  from  the  credit  of  this  part  of  the  work  as  it  would  from 
that  of  any  other.     Edinb.  Review,  xxvi.  402—430. 
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CJngland  should  aid  Louis  in  aoy  new  pTetesBions  to  the  crown  of 
Spain,  or^  in  other  and  plainer  .language^  enable  him,  on  the  y^y 
probable  event  of  Charles  II.  of  Spain  dying  without  issue,*  to 
incorporate  with  a  monarchy  already  the  greatest  in  Europe  the 
iong-coveted  inheritance  of  the  House  of  Burgundy,  and  the  two 
vast  peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  strength  of  Louis  would 
thus  have  been  doubled  at  one  blow,  and  all  limitations  to  his 
farther  progress  on  tha  Continent  must  have  been  left  to  his  own 
moderation.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  what  should  have  hindered 
him  fropi  rendering  his  monarchy  universal  in  the  civilized  world. 
The  port  of  Ostend,  the  island  of  Minorca,  and  the  permission'  to 
conquer  Spanish  America,  with  a  very  vague  promise  of  assistance 
.  of  France,  were  assigned  to  England  as  the  wages  of  her  share  of 
this  conspiracy  against  mankind. 

The.  fearful  stipulations  for  rendering  the  King  of  England 
independent  of  parliament,  by  a  secret  supply  of  fDrelgn  money, 
and  for  putting  into  his  hands  a  foreign  military  force,  to  be  em- 
ployed against  his  subjects,  were,  indeed,  to  take  effect  only  in 
case  of  the  avowal  of  his  reconciliation  with  the  Church  of  Rome. 
But  as  he  represented  it  himself  as  a  re-establishment  of  that 
Catholic  Church,  as  he  considered  it  as  essential  to  the  consolida- 
tion of  his  authority,  which  the  mere  avowal  of  his  religion  would 
rather  have  weakened,  and  the  bare  toleration  of  it  could  little,  if 
at  all,  promoted^  as  he  confessedly  meditated  measures  for  quiet- 
ing the  alarms  of  the  possessors  of  church  lands,  whom  the  simple 
letter  of  the  treaty  could  not  have  much  disturbed;  as  he  proposed 
a  treaty  with  the  Pope  to  obtain  the  cup  for  the  laity,  and  the 
mass  in  Engl)sh,t  concessions  which  are  scarcely  intelligible  with- 
t>at  the  supposition  that  the  Church  of  Rome  was  to  be  established; 
as  he  concealed  this  article  fi*om  Shaftesbury,  who  must  have 
known  his  religion,  and  was  then  friendly  to  a  toleration  of  it;  and 
ns  other  articles  were  framed  for  the  destruction  of  the  only 
powerful  Protestant  state  on  the  Continent,  there  cannot  be  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  real  object  of  this  atrocious  compact, 
however  disguised  under  the  smooth  and  crafty  language  of 
diplomacy,  was  the  forcible  imposition  of  a  hated  religionj  upon 
the  British  nation,  to  which  the  conspirators  foresaw  a  national 
resistance,  to  be  stifled  or  quelled  by  a  foreign  army.  It  was 
evident  that  the  most  tyrannical  measures  would  have  been  ne- 
cessary for  the  accomplishment  of  such  purposes,  and   that  the 

•  Charles  IL,  King  of  Spaun,  was  then  a  feeble  and  distempered  child  of  nine 

yean  old. 

t  Daily.  iL  84.    Colb.Sd  June,  IGTS.  ,, 

t  It  is  but  just  to  mention,  that  Burnet  mentions  the  ^^tokrattm  of  popery, 

Bum.  L  526.    He  had  seen  only  Prirai's  history,  and  he  seems  to  speak  of  the  nego- 

tiatim  carried  on  through  Buckingham,  from-whora  we  know  that  the  full  extent  of 

the  plan  was  concealed 


^■^ 
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transfer  of  all  civil,  military,  and  eeclesiaatieal  power  to  the 
members  of  a  communion,  who  had  n6  barrier  against  public 
hatred  but  the  throne,  must  have  tended  to  render  the  power  of 
Charles  absolute,  and  afforded  him  the  most  probable  means  of 
effectually  promoting  the  plans  of  his  ally  for  the  subjugation  of 
Europe.  If  the  foreign  and  domestic  objects  of  this  treaty  be 
considered,  together  with  the  means  by  which  they  were  to  hafe 
been  accomplished,  and  the  dire  consequences  which  must  hare 
flowed  from  their  attainment,  it  seems  probable  that  so  much  falae- 
hood,  treachery,  and  mercenary  meanness  were  never  before  com- 
bined in  the  decent  formalities  of  a  solemn  compact  between  sove- 
reigns, with  such  premeditated  bloodshed  and  unbridled  cruelty, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  independence  of  all  nations, 
and  for  ever  subjecting  mankind  to  civil  tyranny  and  religious 
persecution.  The  only  semblance  of  virtue  in  the  dark  plot  was 
the  anxiety  shown  to  conceal  it;  which,  however,  arose  more  from 
the  fears  than  the  shame  of  the  conspirators.  In  spite  of  all  their 
precautions  it  trdnspired.  The  secret  was  extorted  from  Turenne, 
in  a  moment  of  weakness,  by  a  young  mistress,  as  a  condition  of 
favour  to  an  aged  lover.*  He  disclosed  some  of  the  secret  corre- 
i^ndence  to  Puffendorf,  the  Swedish  minister  at  Paris,  to  detach 
the  Swedes  from  the  triple  alliance,f  and  it  was  made  known  by 
that  minister  as  well  as  by  De  Groot,  the  Dutch  ambassador  at  Paris, 
to  De  Witt,  who  had  never  ceased  to  distrust  the  sincerity  of  the 
Stuarts  towards  Holland. |  The  suspicions  of  Temple  himself  were 
early  awakened;  and  he  seems  to  have  in  some  measure  played  the 
part  of  a  willing  dupe,  in  the  hope  of  entangling  his  master  in 
honest  alliances.  The  substance  of  the  secret  treaty  was  the  sab- 
ject  of  general  conversation  at  the  Court  of  England  at  the  time  of 
Puffendorf 's  discovery.  §  A  pamphlet  published,  or  at  least  printed, 
in  1673,  intelligible  hints  at  such  a  treaty,' influenced  by  corruption, 
*<  about  four  years  before.'*||    Not  long  after,  Louis  XIV.,  in  a  xno- 

*  M(;inoircs  de  Choisy;  and  Charles  II.  to  the  Duchess  of  Orleans^  20th  Janoaiyi 
1669.  l>altymple,  ii.  20.  Louis  XIV.  forgave  him,  observing,  that  lovers  of  sixty 
must  purchase  favour  by  extraordinary  sacrifices.  It  derogates  from  tbe  ^oiy  of 
Bossuet  that  this  unsezuionable  amour  sliould  nearly  coincide  in  time  with  the  conver- 
sion of  Turenne  to  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  which  was  ascribed  to  a  cek- 
braled  work  of  tbe  great  controversialist.  The  narrative  of  ChcMsy  is  confirmed  by 
Hamsay,  Hist,  de  Turenne,  i.  429.     Paris,  1735. 

f  Sir  W.  Temple  to  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  24tli  April,  1669. 

^  De  Witt  observed  to  Temple,  even  in  the  days  of  the  triple  alliance:— « A 
change  of  councils  m  England  would  be  our  ruin.  Suice  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
there  has  been  such  a  fluctuation  in  the  English  councils  that  it  has  been  impossible 
to  concert  measures  with  them  for  two  years.'' 

^  Pepys*  Diary,  28th  April,  1669.  <*  For  a  sum  of  money  we  are  to  make  a  league 
with  Fnince.  The  money  will  so  help  the  King  that  he  will  not  need  the  pariiament 
Vft  must  leave  the  Dutch,  and  that  i  doubt  wiU  undo  us.  It  will  make  the  pariia- 
ment and  kingdom  mad." 

I  England's  Appeal  from  the  Private  Cabal  at  Whitehall  Tncts  in  the  reign  of 
Car.  II.  London,  1689, r'tb  u 
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ment  of  dissatisraciion  with  Charles  ILy  permitted  or  comnanded 
the  Abbate  Primi  to  print  a  history  of  the  Dutch  war  at  Paris, 
which  derived  credit  from  being  soon  suppressed  at  the  instance  of 
the  English  minister,  and  which  gave  an  almost  verbally  exact  sum- 
mary of  the  secret  treaty,  with  respect  to  three  of  its  objects, — 
the  partition  of  Holland,  the  re-establishment  of  the  Catholic  reli- 
gion in  the  British  Islands,  and  the  absolute  authority  of  the  King.* 
The  project  for  the  dismemberment  of  Holland,  adopted  by  Charles 
L  in.  163I,t  appears  to  have  been  entertained  by  the  eldest  son  till 
the  last  year  of  his  reign.  % 

As  one  of  the  articles  of  the  secret  treaty  had  provided  a  petty 
sovereignty  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  out  of  the  ruins  of  his  country, 
Charles  took  the  opportunity  of  his  nephew's  visit  to  England,  ih 
October,  1670,§  to  sound  him  on  a  project  which  was  thus  baited 
for  his  concurrence.  **  All  the  Protestants,'^  said  the  King,  ''are 
a  factious  body,  broken  among  themselves  since  they  have  been 
broken  from  the  main  stock.  Look  into  these  things  better;  do  not 
be  misled  by  your  Dutch  blockheads. ''||  The  King  immediately 
imparted  the  failure  of  his  attempt  to  the  French  ambassador;  <<I  . 
am  satisfied  with  the  Prince's  abilities,  but  I  find  him  too  zealous  a 
Dutchman  and  a  Protestant  to  be  trusted  with  the  secret. '^T  But 
enough  had  escaped  to  disclose  to  the  sagacious  youth  the  purposes 
of  his  uncle,  and  to  throw  a  strong  light  on  the  motives  of  all  his 
subsequent  measures.  The  inclination  of  Charles  towards  the 
Church  of  Rome  could  never  have  rendered  a  roan,  so  regardless  of 
religion,  solicitous  for  a  conversion,  if  he  had  not  considered  it  as 
subservient  to  projects  for  the  civil  establishment  of  that  church, 
which,  as  it  could  subsist  only  by  his  favour,  must  have  been  the 
instrament  of  his  absolute  power.  Astonished  as  William  was  by 
the  discovery,  he  had  the  fortitude,  during  the  life  of  Charles,  to 
conceal  it  from  all  but  one  friend,  or  at  most  twa  It  was  reserved 
for  later  times  to  discover,  that  Charles  had  the  inconceivable  base- 
ness to  propose  the  detention  of  his  nephew  in  England,  where  the 
temptation  of  a  sovereignty,  being  aided  by  the  recovery  of  his  free- 
dom, might  act  more  powerfully  on  his  mind;  and  that  this  pro- 
posal was  refused  by  Louis;  either  from  magnanimity,  or  from  regard 
to  decency;  or,  perhaps,  from  reluctance  to  trust  his  ally  with  the 
sole  disposal  of  so  important  a  prisoner.** 

*  state  Trials  in  the  reign  of  W.  m.,  i.    Introd.  10.    Lond.  1705,  foL 
f  Clar.  SUte  Papers. 

i  MSS.  Plan  of  a  joint  war  against  Holland  in  the  last  six  months  of  1682,  in 
Lotd  Preston's  papers,  in  the  possession  of  Sir  James  Graham,  of  Netheiby. 
4  Evefyn's  Diary,  4th  Not.  1670. 
I  Burnet,  i.  475. 

1  Colbert  an  Roi,  4th  Dec.  1670.    Dahymple,  ii.  70. 
**  Dahymple,  ii.  79.    Summaiy  of  Letters  between  Colbert  Do  Croiaiy  ud  h» 
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When  the  French  army  had  advanced  into  the  heart  of  HoUaod, 
the  fortitude  of  the  Prince  was  unshaken.  Louis  oflfered  to  make 
him  sovereign  of  the  remains  of  the  country,  under  the.  protection 
of  France  and  England.  But  at  that  moment  of  extreme  peril,  be 
answered  with  his  usual  calmness,  <<  I  never  will  betray  a  trust, 
nor  sell  the  liberties  of  my  country,  which  my  ancestors  have  so 
long  defended."  AH  around  him  despaired.  One  of  hia  very  few 
confidential  friends,  after  having  long  expostulated  with  him  on  his 
fruitless  obstinacy,  at  length  asked  him,  if  he  had  considered  bow 
and  where  he  should  live  after  Holland  was  lost  ^<  I  have  thoaght 
of  that,''  he  replied,  **  I  am  resolved  to  live  on  the  lands  I  have  left 
in  Crermany.  I  had  rather  pass  my  life  in  hunting  there  than  sell 
my  country  or  my  liberty  to  France  at  any  price."*  Buckingham 
and  Arlington  were  sent  from  England  to  try  whether,  beset  by 
peril,  the  lure  of  sovereignty  might  not  seduce  him.  The  former 
often  said,  <^Do  yqu  not  see  that  the  country  is  lost?"  The  answer 
of  the  Prince  to  the  profligate  buffoon  spoke  the  same  unmoved  re- 
solution with  that  which  he  had  made  to  Zuleystein  or  Fagel;  bat 
it  naturally  rose  a  few  degrees  towards  animation: — ^<  I  ^ee  it  is  io 
great  danger,  but  there  is  a  sure  way  of  never  seeing  it  lost;  and 
that  is,  to  di^  in  the  last  ditch,  "f  The  perfect  simplicity  of  these 
declarations  may,  perhaps,  authorize  us  to  rank  them  among  the 
most  genuine  specimens  of  true  magnanimity  which  human  nature 
has  produced.  Perhaps  the  history  of  the  world  does  not  hold  out 
abetter  example,  how  high  above  the  reach,  of  fortune,  the  pure 
principle  of  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  conscience,  unalloyed  by 
interest,  passion,  or  ostentation,  can  raise  the  mind  of  a  virtuous 
man.  To  set  such  an  example  is  an  unspeakably  more  signal  ser- 
vice to  mankind,  than  all  the  outward  benefits  which  flow  to  them 
from  the  most  successful  virtue.  It  is  independent  of  events,  and  it 
burns  most  brightly  in  adversity;  the  only  agent,  perhaps,  of  power 
to  call  forth  the  native  greatness  of  soul  which  lay  hid  under  the  cold 
and  unattractive  deportment  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

His  situation  in  1672  was  calculated  to  ascertain  whether  his  ac- 
tions would  correspond  with  his  declarations.  Beyond  the  import- 
ant country  extending  from  Amsterdam  to  Rotterdam,  a  district  of 
about  forty  miles  in  length,  the  narrow  seat  of  the  government, 
wealth,  and  force  of  the  commonwealth,  which  had  been  preserved 
from  invasion  by  the  bold  expedient  of  inundation,  out  of  which 

Court  in  October  and  November,  1670.  It  is  unfortunate  that  neither  the  original 
nor  extracts  from  them  are  g^ven. 

•  Temple,  i.  381,  folio j  London,  1721.  Memoirs,  3672—1679.  This  fiicnd  was 
probably  his  uncle  Zuleystein,  for  the  conversation  passed  before  his  intimacy  with 
Bentinck. 

t  Burnet,  i.  569. 
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the  citi68  and  fartresses  arose  like  islands,  little  remained  of  the  re- 
publican territory  except  the  fortress  of  Maestricht,  the  marshy 
islands  of  Zealand,  and  the  secluded  province  of  Friesland.  A 
French  army  of  a  hundred  and  ten  thousand  men,  encouraged  by 
the  presence  of  Lous  XIY.,  and  commanded  by  Conde  and  Turentie, 
had  their  head  quarters  at  Utrecht,  within  about  twenty  miles  of 
Amsterdam,  and  impatiently  looked  forward  to  the  moment  when 
the  ices  of  winter  should  form  a  road  to  the  spoils  of  that  capital  of 
the  conimercial  world.  On  tlm  other  side,  the  hostile  flag  of  Eng- 
land was  seen  from  the  coast.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  a  sickly  youth 
of  twenty-two,  without  fame  or  experience,  had  to  contend  against 
such  enemies  at  the  head  of  a  new  government,  of  a  divided  people, 
and  a  little  army  of  twenty  thousand  men,  either  raw  recruits  or 
foreign  mercenaries,  whom  the  exclusively  maritime  policy  of  the 
late  administration  had  left  without  officers  of  skill  or  name.  His 
immortal  ancestor,  when  he  founded  the  republic  about  a  century 
before,  saw,  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  his  fortune,  the  hope  of  aid  from 
England  and  France.    Far  darker  were  the  prospects  of  William 

III.  The  degenerate  successor  of  Elizabeth,  abusing  the  ascendant 
of  a  parental  relation,  sought  to  tempt  him  to  become  a  traitor  to 
his  country  for  a  share  in  her  spoils.     The  successor  of  Henry 

IV.  offered  him  only  the  choice  of  being  bribed  or  crushed.  Such 
was  the  fear  of  France,  that  the  Court  of  Spain  did  not  dare  to  aid 
him,  though  their  only  hope  was  from  his  success.  The  German 
branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  was  then  entangled  in  a  secret  treaty 
with  Louis,  by  which  the  Low  Countries  were  ceded  to  him,  on 
condition  of  his  guarantying  to  the  Emperor  the  reversion  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy  on  the  death  of  Charles  II.  without  issue.  No 
great  statesman,  no  illustrious  commander  but  Montecuculli,  no 
able  prince  but  the  Great  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  was  to  be  found 
among  the  avowed  friends  or  even  secret  well-wishers  of  William. 
The  territories  of  Cologne  and  Liege,  which  presented  all  the 
means  of  military  intercourse  between  the  French  and  Dutch  fron- 
tiers, were  ruled  by  the  creatures  of  Louis  XIV.  The  final  destruc- 
tion  of  a  rebellious  and  heretical  confederacy  was  foretold  with 
great,  but  not  apparently  unreasonable  confidence,  by  the  zealots  of 
absolute  authority  in  church  and  state;*  and  the  inhabitants  of  HoU 

*  I  subjoin  two  specimens  of  the  <^tnion8  and  inclinaitions  of  English  ministen  con* 
cenuDg  Holland  at  that  time : 

**  Hie  jaceo  Batavorum  Celebris  respublica. 
Ex  aqnis  nata,  ex  aqids  su9tentati^  nunc  aauis  mersa, 
Enguis  initiia^  invidendis  fortunis,  stupendis  incrementis  sic  crevi, 
Ut  tetris  vix  xmulam,  man  vere  parem  minime  tulerira. 
Rebeltibos  receptacnlo,  periclitantibus  auxilio  multis  adstitL 
Nunc  deseror  ab  omnibus; 
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land  began  aerioualjr  to  entertain  the  heroic  project  oT  abandomng 
AD  enslaved  country,  and  transporting  the  commonwealth  to  their 
dominions  in  the  Indian  islands.     At  this  awful  moment  fortune 
seemed  to  pause.      The  unwieldy  magnificence  of  a  royal  retinoe 
encumbered  the  advance  of  the  French  army.     Though  masters  of 
Naerden,  which  was  esteemed  the  bulwark  of  Amsterdam,  they 
were  too  late  to  hinder  the  opening  of  the  sluices  at  Murden^  which 
drowned  the  country  to  the  gates  of  that  city.*    Liouis,  more  intoxi- 
cated with  triumph  than  intent  on  conquest,  lost,  in  surveying  the 
honours  of  victory,  the  time  which  should  have  been  spent  in  seizing 
its  fruits.    Impatient  of  so  long  an  interruption  of  his  pleasures,  he 
hastened  to  display  at  Versailles  the  trophies  of  a  campaign  of  two 
months,  in  which  the  conquest  of  three  provinces,  the  capture  of 
fifty  fortified  places,  and  of  24,000  prisoners,  were  ascribed  to  him 
by  his  flatterers.*    The  cumbrous  and  tedious  formalities  of  the 
Dutch  constitution  enabled  the  Stadtholder  to  gain  some  time  with- 
out suspicion.     Even  the  perfidious  embassy  of  Buckingham  and 
Arlington  contributed  somewhat  to  prolong  the  negotiations.    He 
amused  them  for  a  moment  by  appearing  to  examine  the  treaties 
they  had  brought  from  London,  by  which  France  was  to  gain  all 
the  fortresses  which   commanded  the   country,  leaving  Zealand 
to  England,  and   the  rest  of  the  country  as  t  principality  to 
bimself.t    Submission  seemed  inevitable  and  speedy,  while  the  in- 
undation rendered  military  movements  inconvenient  and  perhaps 
'  hazardous.     The  Prince  thus  obtained  a  little  leisure  fpr  the  execu- 
tion of  his  measures.     The  people,  unable  to  believe  the  baseness 
of  the  Court  of  London,  were  animated  by  the  appearance  of  the 

A  CimUo  et  Anglo  contra  Hispanos  defenn; 
Nunc  ab  iisdem  opprimor. ' 

Dantzick,  30th  Aug.  1673.    State  Paper  Office. 

*<  It  18  almost  certain  that  at  the  rate  the  King  of  France  now  goeth,  while  I  am 
making  a  circuit  to  find  him«  the  country  will  be  gone.  The  French  are  within  two 
or  three  leagues  of  Amsterdam,  which,  ^though  it  hath  drowned  the  country  about  it, 
yet  the  multitude  of  people,  want  of  fresh  water,  and,  above  all,  fear,  will  hinder  them 
from  doing  the  utmost  for  defence.''  Lord  Halifax  to  JLord  Arlington,  Bruges  3d  Jul^, 
1672.    Downshire,  MSS. 

*  In  case  of  the  success  of  the  inTaders,  the  Zealanders,  all  zealous  Protestants 
have  resoWed  to  offer  themselves  to  England.  I  told  the  states  of  that  province  the 
King  had  no  fixed  resolution  to  ruin  them."  The  same  to  the  same.  Middleburgfa, 
5th  July. 

(The  above  note,  when  compared  with  the  text  to  which  it  refers^  may  appear  to  the 
leader  not  quite  complete,  or  not  quite  applicable.  It  is  printed  exactty  as  it  was  left 
by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.) 

•  More  than  a  hundred  fortresses  and  miUtaiy  posts."  (Euvret  de  Lo«iis  XTV.,  iiL 
345. 

•|-  The  official  despatches  of  these  ambassadors  are  contained  in  a  MS.  volume,  pro- 
bably the  property  of  Sir  W.  Trumbull,  now  m  the  hands  of  his  descendant,  the  Mir- 
qius  of  Downshire.  These  despatches  show  that  the  worst  surmises^  circulated  at  the 
timc^  of  the  purposes  of  this  embassy,  were  scarcely  so  bad  as  the  truth.  Ralph,  i. 
207,  d  mq.  Thia  embasay  ended  m  a  new  treaty  between  Chariea  and  Louis.  Da- 
mont. 
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minisfenfy  who  came  to  seal  their  ruin.  The  government^  surrounded 
by  the  waters,  had  time  to  negotiate  at  Madrid^  Vienna,  and  Berlin. 
The  Marquis  de  Monterey,  governor  of  the  Catholic  Netherlands, 
without  instructions  from  the  Escurial,  had  the  boldness  to  throw 
troops  into  the  important  fortresses  of  Dutch  Brabant,  Breda,  Braga- 
op-Zoom,  and  Bois-le-Duc,  under  pretence, of  a  virtual  guarantee  of 
that  territory  by  Spain. 

In  England,  the  continuance  of  prorogations  for  two  years,*  re- 
lieved the  King  from  parliamentary  opposition,  but  deprived  him 
of  sufficient  supply;  drove  him  to  resources  alike  inadequate  and 
infamous,!  and  foreboded  that  general  indignation  which,  after  the 
combined  fleets  of  England  and  France  had  been  worsted  by  the 
marine  of  Holland^  alone  (at  the  very  moment  when  the  remnant 
of  the  republic  seemed  about  to  be  swallowed  up,)  compelled  him 
to  de8ist§  from  the  open  prosecution  of  the  odious  conspiracy  against 
that  republic.  The  Emperor  Leopold,  roused  to  a  just  sense  of  the 
imminent  danger  of  Europe,  concluded  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
States-genera).  II  The  Germanic  body  generally  manifested  the 
sameq>irit  Frederick  William,  of  Brandenburgh,  called  the  Great 
Elector,  took  the  field  in  the  autumn,  in  consequence  of  a  defensive 
alliance  which  he  had  concluded  with  Holland.  After  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,?  Turenne  was  compelled  to  march  from 
the  Dutch  territory  to  observe,  and,  in  case  of  need,  to  oppose,  the 
Austrian  and  Brandenburgh  troops;  and  the  young  prince  ceased  to 
incur  the  risk  and  to  enjoy  the  glory  of  being  opposed  to  that  great 
commander,  who  was  the  grandson  of  William  I.,**  and  had  been 
trained  to  arms  under  Maurice.  The  winter  of  that  year  was  unu- 
sually late  and  short;-fj-  but,  as  soon  as  the  ice  seemed  sufficiently 
solid,  Luxembnrgh,  who  was  left  in  command  at  Utrecht,  advanced, 
in  the  hope  of  surprising  the  Hague.  A  providential  thaw  obliged 
him  to  retire;  his  operations  were  limited  to  the  destruction  of  two 
petty  towns;  and  it  seems  doubtful  whether  he  did  not  owe  his 
escape  to  the  irresolution  or  treachery  of  a  Dutch  officer  intrusted 

*  Frara  Febniaiy,  1671,  to  Februu>',  1673. 
t  Shutting  up  the  Exchequer,  2d  Januaxy,  1672. 

4  Battle  Of  Southwold  Bay,  28th  and  29th  May,  1672.  In  these  memorable  actions 
even  the  biographer  of  James  U.  in  effect  acknowledges  th*t  De  Ruyter  had  the  ad- 
vantage. James  II.,  i.  457—476.  He  thrice  encountered  the  combined  fleet  without 
defeat,  on  the  28th  May,  the  4th  June,  and  the  11th  August,  1673. 

5  Peace  between  England  and  Holland,  A  Januaxy,  1674. 
I  25th  July,  1672.   Dumont,  vii.  par.  i.  208. 

Y  26th  April,  1672.  Id.  ibid.  194.  See  also  the  defensive  treaty  between  Leo- 
pold and  Frederick  William.  Berlin,  0  June,  1672.  Id.  ibid.  201.  The  English 
statesmen  thought  the  German  alliances  could  not  save  Holland. — "Not  that  we 
fear  the  reviyd  of  the  Hollanders  thereby  from  their  desperate  condition."  Lord 
AtlingtoR  to  Sir  B.  Gasooyne.    26th  July,  1672,    MiscelL  Aul.  74.    London,  1702. 

**  By  Efizabeth  of  Nassau,  Duchess  of  Bouillon. 

ft  Louis  XIV.  complains  of  this  haid  winter. 
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with  a  post  which  commanded  the  line  of  retreat     At  the  periloos 
moment  of  Luxemburgh's  advance,  William  had  the  boldness  to  un- 
dertake a  long  march  through  Brabant  to  the  attack  of  Charleroi, 
which  he  could  not  then  hope  to  retain  if  he  could  have  taken  it 
But  he  did  more  than  gain  a  fortress,  by  giving  spirit  to  his  friends, 
and  we  know  that  his  enterprise  produced  such  an  effect  on  his 
enemies  as  to  interrupt  the  sleep  of  Louis  XIV.*     In  the  ensuing 
year  he  begaa  offensive  operations  with  more  outward  and  lasting 
consequences^    Having  deceived  Luxemburgh,  he  recovered  Naer- 
den,t  and  shortly  hazarded  another  considerable  inarch  beyond  the 
frontier,  he  captured  the  city  of  Bonn,  and  thus  compelled  Turenne 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  army  by  recrx>ssing  the  Rhine.    The 
Spanish   governor  of   the  Low  Countries  declared    war  against 
France;  and  Louis  was  compelled  to  recall  his  troops  from  Hoi- 
land,    Europe  now  rose  on  all  sides  against  the  monarch  who,  DOt 
many  months  before,  appeared  to  be  her  undisputed  lord.     So 
mighty  were  the  effects  of  a  gallant  stand  by  a  small  people,  under 
an  inexperienced  chief,  without  a  council  or  minister  but  the  pen- 
sionary Fagel,  the  pupil  and  adherent  of  De  Witt;  who,  actuated 
by  the  true  spirit  of  his  great  master,  continued  faithfully  to  serve 
his  country,  in  spite  of  the  saddest  examples  of  the  ingratitude  of 
bis  countrymen. 

The  deliverance  of  Holland  in  1672,  though  the  roost  signal  tri- 
umph of  a  free  people  over  mighty  invaders  since  the  defeat  of 
Xerxes  by  the  Greeks,  which  it  even  surpassed  in  the  important 
circumstances  that  the  valour  of  the  aggressors  was  at  least  equal, 
while  their  military  discipline,  genius,  and  fame,  were  superior,  has 
yet  been  so  often  related,:):  and  is  so  distantly  connected  with  the 
subject  of  this  work,  that  the  above  brief  recital  of  it  could  scarcely 
be  justified,  if  it  had  been  possible  otherwise  to  manifest  the  charac- 
ter of  the  most  important  actor  in  the  history  of  England.  In  the 
six  years  of  war  which  followed,  a  few  particulars  only  can  be  men- 
tioned here  as  contributing  to  the  same  end.  The  Prince  com- 
manded in  three  battles  against  the  greatest  generals  of  France.  At 
Senef,§  it  was  a  suiHcient  honour  that  he  was  not  defeated  by  Cond^; 
and  that  the  veteran  declared,  on  reviewing  the  events  of  the  day,^ 
^'The  young  Prince  has  shown  all  the  qualities  of  the  most  experi- 
enced commander,  except  that  he  exposed  his  own  person  too 

*  Lettre  Du  Boi  k  Louvois,  23d  Diec.  1672,— <*  k  line  heure  apres  miiuiit"  (EuTret 
deLouisXlV.,  iii.  274. 

f  September,  1673. 

^  It  18  due  to  Voltaire  to  confess,  that  the  passion  to  magnify  his  hero  has,  on  this 
occanon,  yielded  to  his  natural  feelings  of  humanity  and  justice.  Siede  de  Louis 
XI v.  chap.  xi. 

^  nth  August,  1674. 
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fAuch.*^    He  was  defeated  without  dishonour  at  Cassel,*  by  Lux- 
emburghy  under  the  nominal  commands  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
Be  gained  an  advantage  over  the  same  great  general,  after  an  ob« 
stinate  and  bloody  action,  at  St.  Denis,  near  Mons.t     This  last  bat- 
tle ivas  of  more  doubtful  morality  than  any  other  of  his  military  life, 
being  fought  four  days  after  the  signature  of  a  separate  treaty  of 
peace  by  the  Dutch  plenipotentiaries  at  Nimeguen.:^     It  was  natt 
indeed,  a  breach  of  faith,  for  there  was  no  armistice,  and  the  ratifi- 
cations were  not  executed.     It  is  uncertain,  also,  whether  he  had 
information  of  what  passed  at  Nimeguen;  the  official  despatches 
from  the  States-general  reached  him  only  the  next  morning.     The 
treaty  was  suddenly  and  unexpectedly  brought  to  a  favourable  con- 
clusion .by  the  French  ministers  in  one  day;  and  the  Prince,  who 
condemned  it  as  alike  offensive  to  good  faith  and  sound  policy,  had 
^asonable  hopes  of  obtaining  a  victory,  which,  if  gained  before  the 
final  signature,  might  have  determined  the  fluctuating  counsels  of 
the  States  to  the  side  of  vigour  and  honour.     He  could  not  have 
hoped  for  this  result  if  he  had  known  that  the  treaty  was  signed. 
The  morality  of  soldiers,  even  in  our  age,  is  not  severe  in  requiring 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  bloodshed,  if  the  combat  be  fair,  the  event 
brttliant,  and,  more  particularly,  if  the  commander  freely  exposes 
his  own  life.     His  gallant  enemies  warmly  applauded  this  attack, 
distinguished,  as  it  seems  eminently  to  have  been,  for  the  daring 
valour,  which  was  brightened  by  the  gravity  and  modesty  of  his 
character;  and  they  declared  it  to  be  **  the  only  heroic  action  of  a 
six  years'  war  between  all  the  great  nations  of  Europe."     It  is 
agreed,  that  if  the  official  despatches  had  not  hindered  him  from 
prosecuting  the  attack  on  the  next  day  with  the  English  auxiliaries, 
who  must  then  have  joined  him,  he  was  likely  to  have  changed  the 
fortune  of  the  war.  §     Had  he  been  more  scrupulous  on  this  occa** 
8ton,  his  conduct  would  have  been  more  blameless;  but  it  may  bo 
doubted  whether  the  frame  of  mind  which  would  have  disposed  him 
to  yield  to  such  scruples  would  have  fitted  him  better  for  perform- 
ing the  great  duty  of  his  life. 

The  object  of  the  Prince  and  the  hope  of  his  confederates  was  to 
restore  Europe  to  the  condition  in  which  it  had  been  placed  by  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees.  ||  The  result  of  the  negotiations  at  Nime- 
gjuen  was  to  add  the  province  of  Franche  Comt6,  and  the  most  im- 
portant fortresses  of  the  Flemish  frontier,  to  the  cessions  which 

•nth  April.  1677. 
1 14th  August,  167& 

t  I>amont,  yii.,  p.  I.  350.    10th  of  August;  latified  at  VefttuUet  on  the  18th  of 
JLugust,  and  at  the  Hague  on  the  19th  of  September. 
§  Sir  William  TempVs  liemoin,  1672—1679. 
1 7th  Not.  1659.    Dumont,  ti.,  p.  ii.  264. 
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Louia  at  Aiz-Ia-Chapelle*  had  extorted  from  Spain.  Hie  Spanish 
Netherlands  were  thus  farther  stripped  of  their  defence,  the  barrier 
of  Holland  weakened,  and  the  way  opened  for  the  reduction  of  all 
the  posts  which  face  the  most  defenceless  parts  of  the  English  coast. 
The  acquisition  of  Franche  Comte  broke  the  military  connexion  be- 
tween Lombardy  and  Flanders,  secured  the  ascendadt  of  France  in 
Switzerland,  and,  together  with  the  usurpation  of  Lorrain,  exposed 
the  German  empire  to  new  aggression.  The  ambition  of  the  French 
monarch  was  inflamed,  and  the  spirit  of  neighbouring  nations  broken, 
by  the  ineffectual  resistance  as  much  as  by  the  long  submission  of 
Europe. 

The  ten  years  which  followed  the  peace  of  Nimegucn  were  the 
period  of  his  highest  elevation.  The  first  exercise  of  his  power 
was  the  erection  of  three  courts,  composed  of  his  own  subjects,  and 
sitting  by  his  authority,  at  Brissac,  Mentz,  and  Besangon,  to  deter- 
mine whether  certain  territories  ought  not  to  be  annexed  to  France, 
which  he  claimed  as  fiefs  of  the  provinces  ceded  to  him  by  the  Em- 
pire by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia.  These  courts,  called  Chambers 
of  Union,  summoned  the  possessors  of  these  supposed  fiefs  to  an- 
swer the  King's  complaints.  The  justice  of  the  claim  and  the  com- 
petence of  the  tribunals  were  disputed  with  equal  reason.  One  of 
these  provinces,  called  the  three  bishopricks,  had  been  in  the  po»^ 
session  of  France  for  more  than  a  century.  Its  sovereignty,  as  well 
as  that  of  Alsace,  had  been  finally  ceded  thirty  years,  by  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia.  The  crown  of  France  had  made  no  attempt  during 
its  possession  or  sovereignty  to  exercise  those  rights  of  paramount 
lordship  to  which  claim  was  now  laid.  They  had  been  long  dis- 
used (if  they  really  ever  existed)  by  the  ancient  masters,  and  could 
not  therefore  be  within  the  true  construction  of  the  cession.  To  re- 
vive such  superannuated  pretensions,  even  by  the  equal  forms  of 
negotiation,  was  an  invasion  of  the  principle  of  possession,  on  which 
the  security  of  nations  as  well  as  of  individuals  alone  reposes.  To 
require  foreign  rulers  to  answer  such  a  plaint  before  French  courts, 
was  a  declaration  of  war  against  all  states;  more  especially  alarming 
to  the  multitude  of  weak  princes  and  towns  who  formed  the  Ger- 
manic body.  The  chamber  of  union  at  Mentz  decreed  the  confis- 
cation of  eighty  fiefs,  for  default  of  appearance  by  the  feudatories, 
among  whom  were  the  Kings  of  Spain  and  Sweden,  and  the  Elector 
Palatine.  Some  petty  spiritless  princes  actually  did  homage  to 
Louis  for  territories,  which  were  said  to  have  been  anciently  fiefs 
of  the  see  of  Verdun.f    Under  colour  of  a  pretended  judgment  of 

*  2d  Vay,  1668.    Dumont»  vH.,  p.  i.  89. 

f  Acte  de  Foi  et  Hommag^e  rendu  a  la  Couronne  de  France  par  le  Comte  de  Li- 
nangefly  Dum.  vii.,  p.  ii.  13. 
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one  of  these  courts,  established  at  Brissae/  the  city  of  Strasbargh, 
a  floarishiog  Protestant  republic,  which  commanded  an  important 
pass  on  the  Rhine,  was  surrounded  at  midnight,  in  a  time  of  gene- 
ral and  profound  peace,  by  a  body  of  French  soldiers,  who  com- 
pelled those  magistrates  who  had  not  been  previously  corrupted  to 
surrender  the  city  to  the  crown  of  France,}  amidst  the  consterna- 
tion and  a£9iction  of  the  people.  On  the  same  day,  and  almost  at 
the  same  hour  with  the  seizure  of  Strasburgh,  a  body  of  troops  en- 
tered Casal,  in  consequence  of  a  secret  treaty  with  the  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, a  dissdnte  and  needy  youth,  who  for  a  bribe  of  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds,  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  Louis  that  fortress,  then 
esteemed  the  bulwark  of  Lombardy.^  Both  these  usurpations  were 
in  contempt  of  a  notice  from  the  imperial  minister  at  Paris,  against 
the  occupation  of  Strasburgh,  an  imperial  city,  or  Casal,  the  capital 
of  Mootferrat,  a  fief  of  the  Empire.  §  On  the  Belgic  frontier,  that 
monarch  employed  means  more  summary  and  open  than  pretended 
judgments  or  clandestine  treaties.  Taking  it  upon  himself  to  de- 
termine the  extent  of  territory  ceded  to  him  at  Nimeguen,  he  re- 
quired from  the  Court  of  Madrid  the  possession  of  such  districts  as 
he  thought  fit  Much  was  immediately  yielded.  Some  hesitation 
was  shown  in  surrendering  the  town  and  district  of  Alost  Louis 
sent  his  troops  into  the  Netherlands  till  his  demands  were  absolute- 
ly complied  with;  and  he  notified  to  the  governor,  that  the  slightest 
resistance  would  be  the  signal  of  war.  Hostilities  soon  broke  out, 
which  made  him  master  of  Luxemburg,  one  T}f  the  strongest  for- 
tresses of  Europe,  and  were  terminated  in  the  summer  of  1684,  by 
a  truce  for  twenty  years,  leaving  him  in  possession  of  his  usurpa- 
tions, and  giving  the  sanction  of  Europe  to  principles  so  fruitful  in 
wrong  as  those  from  which  they  sprung.  To  a  reader  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  familiar  with  the  present  divisions  of  territory  iu 
Christendom,  and  accustomed  to  regard  the  greatness  of  France  as 
well  adapted  to  the  whole  state  of  the  European  system,  the  con- 

*  FUflsan,  Histotre  de  k  Diplomatie  P'ran^aise,  iv.  59,  63. 

t  CEur.  de  Louis  XIV .,  hr.  194,  where  the  original  coirespondenoe  ia  pablished. 
The  pretended  capitulation  is  dated  on  the  SOth  September,  1681.  The  design 
against  Strasburgh  had  been  known  in  July.  MSS.  Letters  of  H.  Saville,  minister  at 
Paris,  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins.    Downshire  Papers. 

i  (Euv.  de  Louis  XIY.,  iv.  316, 217.  Correspondence  of  Loutois  with  Boufflen 
and  CatinaL  The  mutinous  conscience  of  Catinat  astonished  and  displeased  the 
haughty  minister.  [Casal  had  been  ceded  in  1678  by  Matthioli,  the  Duke's  minister, 
vho,  either  moved  by  remorse  or  by  higher  bribes  from  the  House  of  Austria,  advised 
bis  master  not  to  ratify  the  treaty;  for  which  he  was  carried  prisoner  into  France,  and 
detained  there  in  close  and  harsh  custody.  It  has  been  lately  speciously  maintained 
that  he  was  the  &mous  prisoner  with  the  iron  mask,  who  died  in  the  Bastille.  The 
baigain  for  Casal  was  disguised  in  the  diplomatic  forms  of  a  convention  between  the 
King  and  the  Duke.  Dumont,  via.,  p.  ii.  14.  An  army  of  15,000  men  was  collected 
in  Dauphiny,  at  the  desire  of  the  Duke,  to  give  his  sale  the  appearance  of  necessity. 
Letters  of  H.  Saville. 

§  H.  Saville  to  Sir  U  Jenkuis.    Fontainblcau,  12th  Sept.  1681 . 
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quests  of  Louis  XIV.  may  seem  to  dave  inspired  an  alarm  dispro* 
portioned  to  their  magnitude.     Their  real  danger,  however,  will  be 
speedily  perceived  by  those  who  more  accurately  consider  the  state 
of  surrounding  countries,  and  the  subdivision  of  dominion  in  thtt 
age.     Two  monarchies  only  of  the  first  class  existed  on  the  conti^^ 
nent|  as  the  appellation  of  ^<  the  two  crowns,"  then  commonly  used 
in  speaking  of  France  and  Spain,  sufficiently  indicate.     But  Spain, 
which,  under  the  last  Austrian  king,  had  perhaps  reached  the  low- 
est  point  of  her  extraordinary  fall,  was  in  truth  no  longer  able  to  de- 
fend herself.     The  revenue  of  somewhat  more  than  two  millioos 
sterling  was  inadequate  to  the  annual  expense.*    It  was  about  one- 
fourth  of  that  of  Louis  XIY.  at  the  same  period. f    Ronquillo,  the 
minister  of  this  vast  empire  in  London,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity 
t>f  dismissing  his  servants  without  payment. ;|;    An  invader  who  had 
the  boldness  to  encounter  the  shadow  of  a  great  name  had  little  to 
dread,  except  from  the  poverty,  which  rendered  the  country  ioca- 
pable  of  feeding  an  army.§    Naples,  Lombardy,  and  the  Catholic 
Netherlands,  though  the  finest  provinces  of  Europe,  were  a  drain 
And  a  burden  in  the  hands  of  a  government  sunk  into  imbecile  do* 
tage,  and  alike  incapable  of  ruling  and  of  maintaining  these  envied 
possessions.    France  had  in  twenty  years  acquired  a  fourth  of  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  the  barrier  of  Holland,  under  pretences  so 
alight  as  never  to  be  wanting  at  a  convenient  season.   While  Spain, 
a  lifeless  and  gigantic  body,  covered  the  South  of  Europe,  the  man- 
ly spirit  and  military  skill  of  Germany  were  rendered  of  almost  as 
little  avail  by  the  minute  subdivisions  of  territory.    From  the  Rhine 
to  the  Vistula,  a  hundred  princes,  jealous  of  each  other,  fearful  of 
ofiending  the  conqueror,  and  often  competitors  for  his  disgraceful 
bounty,  broke  into  fragments  the  strength  of  the  Germanic  race. 
The  houses  of  Saxony  and  Bavaria,  Brandenburgh  and  Brunswick, 
Wurtemburg,  Baden,  and  Hesse,  though  among  the  most  ancient 
and  noble  of  the  ruling  families  of  Europe,  were  but  secondary 
states.    Even  the  genius  of  the  late  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  did 
not  exempt  him  from  the  necessity  or  the  temptation  of  occasional 
•compliance  with  Louis.     From  the  French  frontier  to  the  Baltic, 
no  one  firm  mass  stood  in  the  way  of  his  arms.    Prussia  was  not 
then  a  monarchy,  nor  Russia  a  European  state.    The  conquests  of 
France  were  already  equal  to  the  collective  dominions  of  many 
princes,  not  one  of  whom  coiild  then  be  overlooked  in  forming  a 
confederacy  for  European  independence,  which  rendered  it  the 

*  M^moires  de  Gounrille,  iL  83.  An  account  apparently  prepared  with  care.  I 
adopt  the  proportion  of  thirteen  livres  to  the  pound  aterling^,  which  is  the  rate  of  ex- 
change  given  by  Barillon  in  1679.    Dahymple,  i.  App.  314^ 

t  Notice  8ur  Colbert  par  Lemontey.    Lettre  k  TAcademie  Fran^aiae,  Juin.  1822. 

i  Ronquillo^  MSS.  Lett.  §  Gounrille,  in  1669. 
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bulwark  of  the  Empire  against  the  irruptions  of  the  Turkish  barba- 
rians.    In  the  south-eastern  provinces  of  Germany,  where  Rodolph 
of  Hapsburgh  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  greatness  of  his  fami- 
ly, the  younger  branch  had,  from  the  death  of  Charles  V.  formed  a 
monarchy,  which,  aided  by  the  Spanish  alliance,  the  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  a  military  position  on  the  central  frontier  of  Christendom, 
which  rendered  it  the  bulwark  of  the  Empire  against  the  irruptions 
of  the  Turkish  barbarians,  rose  during  the  thirty  years'  war  to  such 
a  power,  that  it  was  prevented  only  by  Gustavus  Adolphus  from  en- 
slaving the  whole  of  Germany.     France,  which  under  Richelieu 
had  excited  and  aided  that  great  prince  and  his  followers,  was  hence 
regarded  for  a  time  as  the  protector  of  the  German  States  against 
the  Emperor.     Bavaria,  the  Palatinate,  and  the  three  ecclesiastical 
Electorates,  partly  from  remaining  jealousy  of  Austria,  and  partly 
from  growing  fear  of  Louis,  were  disposed  to  seek  his  protection 
and  acquiesce  in  many  of  his  encroachments.^    This  numerous, 
weak,  timid,  and  mercenary  body  of  German  princes,  supplied  the 
chief  materials  out  of  which  it  was  possible  that  an  alliance  against 
the  conqueror  might  one  day  be  formed.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
nilitary  power  of  the  Austrian  monarchy  was  crippled  by  the  hi* 
gotry  and  tyranny  of  its  princes.     The  persecution  of  the  Protes- 
tants, and  the  attempt  to  establish  absolute  monarchy,  had  spread 
disaffection  through  Hungary  and  its  vast  dependencies,  the  main 
basis  of  their  power.    In  a  contest  between  one  tyrant  and  many, 
where  the  nation  in  a  state  of  personal  slavery  is  equally  disregarded 
by  both,  reason  and  humanity  might  be  neutral,  if  reflection  did  not 
remind  us,  that  even  the  contests  and  factions  of  a  turbulent  aristo- 
cracy call  forth  an  energy,  and  magnanimity,  and  abiliiy,  which  are 
extinguished  under  the  quieter  and  more  fatally  lasting  domination 
of  a  single  master. 

The  Emperor  Leopold  L,  instigated  by  the  Jesuits,  of  which  order 
be  was  a  lay  member,  rivalled  and  anticipated  Louis  XlV.f  in  his 
cruel  prosecution  of  the  Hungarian  Protestants,  which  drove  the  na* 
tioo  to  such  despair  that  they  sought  refuge  in  the  aid  of  the  com- 
mon enemy  of  the  Christian  name.  The  Turks,  encouraged  by  the 
revolts  of  the  oppressed  Hungarians,  and  stimulated  by  the  intrigues 

*  The  Palatine,  together  with  Bavaria,  Mtnkz  and  Cologne,  promised  to  vote  for 
Louis  XIV.  as  emperor  in  1658.  Pfeflfell,  ii.  360.  4to.  Paris,  1776.  A  more  authen- 
tic and  yeiy  curious  account  of  this  extraordinaiy  negotiation,  extracted  from  tlie 
French  archives,  is  published  by  Lemontey  (Monarchic  de  Louis  XiV.  Pieces  Justif, 
Na  2,}  by  which  it  appears  that  the  Elector  of  Mentz  betrayed  Mazarin,  who  had  dis- 
tributed immense  bribes  to  him  and  his  fellows. 

f  He  banished  the  Protestant  clergy,  of  whom  250,  originally  condemned  to  be 
stoned  or  burnt  to  death,  but  having  under  pretence,  probably,  of  humanity,  been  sold 
to  the  Spaniaxds,  were  redeemed  from  the  condition  of  galley  slaves  by  the  iUustrious 
De  Ruyter,  after  his  victory  over  the  French,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily*  Coxe,  House  of 
Austria,  chap.  66. 
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of  tbe  Court  of  Versailles^  ^hich  began  early,*  and  oootiDiied  (or  i 
many  years»  at  length  invaded  Austria  with  a  mighty  army,  and 
would  have  mastered  the  capital  of  the  most  noble  of  CSiristiaD  so- 
vereigns, had  not  the  siege  of  Vienna  been  raised,  after  a  duratioo 
of  two  months,t  by  John  Sobic^ki,  King  of  Poland,  the  heroic  chief  ] 
of  a  people,  whom  in  less  than  a  century  the  House  of  Austria  con- 
tributed to  blot  out  of  the  map  of  nations.  While  these  dangers  im- 
pended over  the  Austrian  monarchy,  Louis  XIV.  had  been  preparing 
to  deprive  it  of  the  imperial  sceptre,  which  in  his  hands  would  haTe 
proved  no  bauble.  By  secret  treaties  to  which  the  Elector  of  fia-  •*, 
varia  was  tempted  to  agree,  in  1670,  by  the  prospect  of  matrimonial 
alliance  with  the  House  of  France,  and  which  were  imposed  on  the 
Electors  of  Brandenburgh  and  Saxony  in  1679,  after  the  humiliation 
of  Europe  at  Nimeguen,  these  princes  agreed  to  vote  lor  Louis  in 
case  of  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  which  his  infirm  healdi 
had  given  frequent  occasion  to  expect.  The  four  Rhenbh  electors, 
especially  after  the  usurpation  of  Strasburgh  and  Luxemburgh,  were 
in  his  net,  and  he  seems  to  have  entertained  the  like  project. for  the 
Dauphin  to  a  still  later  period4  Such  were  the  dai^rs  which  un- 
dermined or  beset  the  only  monarchy  of  the  continent  capable  of 
making  head  against  Louis. 

In  the  United  Provinces,  the  vanquished  party,  whose  antipathy 
to  the  House  of  Orange  was  exasperated  by  the  cruel  fate  of  De 
Witt,  sacrificed  the  care  of  the  national  independence  to  jealousy  of 
the  Stadtholderian  princes,  and  carried  their  devotedness  to  France 
to  an  excess  which  there  was  nothing  in  the  example  of  their  justly 
revered  leader  to  warrant§  They  obliged  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
accede  to  the  unequal  conditions  of  Nimeguen:  they  prevented  him 
frpm  making  military  preparations  absolutely  required  by  safety: 
they  compelled  him  to  submit  to  the  truce  for  twenty  years,  which 
left  the  entrances  of  Flanders,  Gernmny,  and  Italy,  in  the  hands  of 
France.  Th^  concerted  all  the  measures  of  domestic  oppositioD 
with  the  French  minister  at  the  Hague,  and  thoii^h  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  the  opulent  and  creditable  chieft  of  that  party, 
if  they  received  French  money  at  all,  would  deign  to  employ  it  tor 
any  other  than  what  they  had  unhappily  been  misled  to  regard  as  a 

*  Voltiite,  Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV.,  nya,  before  the  peace  of  Nimeguen;  Sir  WnSam 
Tnunbull,  ambasndor  at  Conatantiiiople  Irain  August,  1687,  to  July,  1691,  nama 
French  agents  employed  in  fomenting  the  Hungarian  rebellion,  and  negtitiating 
with  the  Vizir.    Memorials  of  my  EmbsMy  at  Constantinople.    Bownahire  IfSS. 

1 14th  July  to  12th  September,  1683. 

t  Lemontey,  Nouv.  M6m.  de  Dangeaa,  478.  Monarch,  de  Louia  XIV.  Pieces 
Justif.  No.  2. 

§  The  speed  and  joy  with  which  he  and  Temple  concluded  the  triple  affiance  seem, 
indeed,  to  prove  the  contraiy.  That  treaty,  so  quickly  concluded  by  two  wise,  ac- 
complished, and,  above  all,  honest  men,  is,  pertiapa^  unpanlleled  in  diplomatic  trans- 
actions.   **  NuUa  dies  unquam  memori  voa  eximet «!»." 
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pabKc  porpoie,  there  it  the  fttllest  evidence  of  the  employmeat  of 
bribes  to  ao  extent  and  witli  a  fiiicceas  not  proved  to  exist  on  any 
other  occasiooy  to  make  known  at  Versailles  the  most  secret  counsels 
of  the  Commonwealth.^  Amsterdam  raised  troops  for  her  own  de- 
feoce>t  declared  her  determination  not  to  contribute  towards  hostilities 
which  the  measures  of  the  general  government  might  occasion,  and 
entered  into  a  secret  correspondence  with  France,  which  was  treated 
bj  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  an  actof  high  treason,^  and  which,  even 
if  her  claims  to  sovereignty  were  acknowledged,  must  be  owned  to  be 
the  act  of  a  treacherous  confederate.  Friesland  and  Groningen,  then 
under  a  separate  Stadihoider,  of  a  junior  branch  of  the  House  of 
Nassau,  recalled  their  troops  from  the  common  defence,  aad  bound 
themselves,  by  a  secret  convention  with  Amsterdam,  to  act  in  coocerl 
with  that  polent  and  muttMHis  city.  The  signature  of  the  truce 
seemed  to  establish  the  supreoiacy  of  France.  The  provinces 
of  Guelderland,  Overyssell,  Utrecht,  and  Zealand,  adhered,  indeed,  to 
the  Prince^aod  be  still  preserved  a  majority  in  the  States  of  Holland; 
but  it  consisted  only  of  the  <Nrder  of  nobles  and  of  the  deputiesof  incon- 
siderable towns.  Fagely  his  wise  and  faithful  minister,  appeared  ta 
be  ia  danger  of  destruction  by  the  republicans,  who  abhorred  him  a» 
a  deserter  from  their  standard.  But  Heinsius^  pensionary  of  Delfts 
probably  the  ablest  man  of  that  party,  having,  on  a  mission  to  Ver* 
Bailies^  seen  the  efiects  of  the  civil  and  religious  policy  of  Louis  XIV.^ 
eoDsidering  consistency  as  dependent,  not  on  names,  but  on  principles^ 
thought- it  the  duty  of  a  friend  of  liberty  to  join  the  party  most  op* 
posed  to  that  monarch's  designs.  §  So  trembling  was  the  ascendaat 
of  the  Prince  in  Holland,  that  the  accessbn  of  individuals  was^  Crom 
their  situation  or  ability,  of  great  importance  to  him.  His  cousin^ 
the  Stadlholder  of  Friesland,  was  gradually  gained  over;  and  Coa« 
fad  Van  BenningeD,  one  of  the  chiefe  of  Amsterdaao,  an  able,  ae^ 
complisbedyaad  disinterested  republican^  fickle  fromover-refinement> 
and  betrayed  into  French  councils  by  jealousy  of  the  House  of 
Orange^  as  soon  as  he  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  abyss  into  which  Uft 
country  was  about  to  fall,  recoiled  from  the  brink  of  the  precipice. 
He  called  Louis  XIV.  a  swallower  of  towns  and  provinces.||  He  as* 
snred  bis  republkau  friends  that  the  intention  of  the  King  of  France 

•  NegoCiationB  de  M.  Le  Comte  d'ATauz  en  HoUande,  1679—1688.  6  vols.  13mo> 
Faria,  1754»  L 13,  23»  35,  47,  48,  86, 109,.  135,  Sue.  Ezunplcs  of  treacheiy,  in  some 
•f  which  the  secret  was  known  only  to  three  peraans.  Somfitimc%  copies  of  ordeia 
were  obtained  from  the  Prince's  private  repositories^  ii.  53. 

t  Day.  li.  76. 

tDar.  iL98.    16th  Teh.  1684. 

i  BTnkersboek,  who  presided  m  the  Court  of  Holland  during  the  suspenaon  of  the 
Stadtholdership,  ironically  caDs  the  impeachment  of  the  High  Fensionaiy  of  Amster* 
dam  by  the  Pnnce  of  Onuiffe,  **  Crimen  kern  mtgettaiU  Otangim,*' 

I  Dar.  L 142. 

53 
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ccmld  only  be  to  deceive,  to  divide,  to  conquer^  that  he  was  a  con* 
queror,  and  that  it  was  not  the  nature  of  a  conqueror  to  stop  in  the 
midst  of  his  conquests.  D'Avaux,  pressed  by  such  unanswerable 
observations,  made  an  attempt  to  obviate  them  in  a  manner  very 
unworthy  of  his  talents.  "  Van  Benningen,"  said  he,  "  does  not  know 
the  King.  He  is  as  much  above  all  other  conquerors  as  they  are 
above  ordinary  men.*** 

Thus  did  the  very  country  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  held 
sway,  fluctuate  between  him  and  Louis;  insomuch,  indeed,  that  if 
that  monarch  had  observed  any  measure  in  his  cruelty  towards 
French  Protestants,  it  might  have  been  impossible,  till  it  was  too 
late,  to  turn  the  force  of  Holland  against  him. 

But  the  weakest  point  in  the  defences  of  European  independence 
was  England.  It  was  not,  indeed,  like  the  continental  states,  either 
attacked  by  other  enemies,  or  weakened  by  foreign  influence,  or 
dwindling  from  inward  decay.  The  throne  was  filled  by  a  traitor. 
A  creature  of  the  common  enemy  commanded  this  important  post 
For  a  quarter  of  a  century,  Charles  H.  connived  at  the  conquests  of 
Louis.  For  this  long  series  of  treasons  against  his  own  country, 
which  could  only  stand  or  fall  with  Europe,  he  was  bribed  by  the 
conqueror  with  money,  and  with  the  promise  of  a  foreign  military 
force,  to  impose  the  religion  and  government  of  France  upon  his 
subjects.  The  first  specimen  of  that  policy  had  been- the  sale  of 
Dunkirk  to  France,  by  which  he  strengthened  that  country  on  her 
conquering  side,  and  sacrificed  that  means  of  protecting  the  Nether- 
lands with  which  Cromwell  had  armed  England.!  Very  shortly 
afterwards,  Louis  was  perfectly  assured  of  Charles's  subserviency.} 
It  was  not  long  before  the  King  of  England  besought  Ruvtgny  to 
procure  for  him  a  secret  pecuniary  treaty  with  the  French  monarch.§ 
The  negotiations  suspended  by  the  first  Dutch  war  were,  as  we  have 
seen,  most  perfidiously  renewed  at  the  very  moment  of  the  triple 
alliance.  The  degenerate  Charles  never  had  the  excuse  of  yielding 
to  seductitHi.  He  constantly  assailed  Louis  with  the  importunity 
as  well  as  venality  of  an  abject  prostitute.  During  the  second  Dutch 
war,  he  revealed  to  the  world  the  designs  which  he  was  at  other 
times  compelled  to  dissemble.  During  the  last  fourteen  years  of 
his  reign,  he  appears  to  have  engaged  in  eight  secret  treaties  for 

•  Dav.  iv.  13, 14. 

f  There  is  some  reason  to  beCeve  that  the  Protector,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of 
French  conquest,  had,  at  the  moment  of  his  death,  a  project  of  an  alliance  with  Spain 
against  France,  in  which  Calais  was  to  be  the  lot  of  England^  an  acquisition  which, 
togetlier  with  Dunkirk,  might  have  prevented  the  conquest  of  Flanders. 

^  **  Me  lier  avec  la  demi^re  liaison  avec  i'Anglcterre,  ce  que  je  puis  faire  da  soirau 
lendemain.**    Le  Roi  il  D'Estrades,  20th  Dec.  1663.     D'Estr.  u.  347. 

f  Dec  1664.  Compare  D'Estrades'  despatch  of  18th  Dec.  1664,  in  D^Estndes' 
iL  569,  ^thBuy^y's  Beport  to  his  roaster,  3d  Jidy,  1668.    Daliymple,  Append.  11. 
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French  money,  to  all  of  which  his  brother  and  probable  aueceasor 
was  privy.     More  than  one  of  these*  were  during  the  time  in 
which  he  was  acting  the  part  of  an  impartial  mediator  in  the  nego- 
tiation at  Nimegoen,  solicitous  apparently  only  for  justice,  or  if 
biassed,  only  by  anxiety  for    the  general  security  of  Europe. 
Daring  the  last  ten  years  of  his  reign  he  received  a  secret  pension^ 
on  condition  of  abandoning  the  continent  to  Liouis,  as  well  as  of  sus- 
pending the  constitution,  and  violating  an  express  law,  by  the  inter- 
mission of  pSarliamentt    When,  however,  LfOuis  became  desirous  of 
possessing  Luxemburgh,  Charles  extorted  an  additional  bribe  for 
connivance  at  that  new  act  of  rapine. :(    After  he  had  sold  the  for- 
tress, he  proposed  himself  to  Spain  as  arbitrator  in  the  dispute  re» 
garding  it;§  and  so  notorious  was  his  perfidy,  that  the  Spanish  mi- 
nisters at  Paris  did  not  scruple  to  justify  their  refusal  to  his  ambas- 
sador, by  telling  him,  « that  they  refused  because  they  had  no  mind 
to  part  with  Luxemburgh,  which  they  knew  was  to  be  sacrificed  if 
they  accepted  the  ofier.''||     After  a  short  interruption  of  good  un- 
derstanding, Charles,  in  soliciting  money  from  Liouis,  distinctly 
avowed  to  Barillon  the  ruling  principle  of  his  Iife:-^<<  I  should 
rather  depend  on  your  master  than  on  my  people.''^    The  Duke  of 
York  most  flsealooriy  seconded  his  brother: — <^  Not  one  of  your  Ma- 
jesty's subjects,'    said  a  French  ambassador  to  his    sovereign, 
<<  wishes  you  more  success  than  the  two  brothers."     He  adds,  as  a 
merit  towards  Louis,  what  is  the  strongest  mark  of  the  alienation  of 
these  unnatural  princes  from  their  own  nation: — <<But  you  can 
count  only  on  these  two  friends  in  England/'^s    Both  equally  be- 
trayed the  interest  and  dignity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.     The  King 
betrayed  to  the  French  the  .anxiety  of  the  -Dutch  and  even  of  the 
Prince  for  peace.  |f    Out  of  deference  to  the  court  of  France,  he  re- 
fused his  consent  to  the  Lady  Mary's  marriage  with  the  Prince  in 
1674;  and  when  it  was  at  length  agreed  on,  he  excused  it  (with 
equal  baseness  whether  the  excuse  were  false  or  true,)  as  an  expe- 
dient for  quieting  the  suspicions  of  his  subjects  of  his  connexions 
with  France.^    The  Duke  of  York  said  to  Barillon,  <<  I  consider 
myself  as  ruined  ybr  my  religion^  if  the  present  occasion  does  not 

•  Baliy.  App.  to  Beview»  9^^117 ^  and  156—193.  f  n>id.  301. 

f  "My  Ixnd  Hydie  (Rochester)  ne  m'a [ms  cach4 oue  n  fon  arit  eat  auivi  le Boi 
1*01  entrera  dans  un  conq^  secret  pour  avoir  k  V.  M.  la  viUe  de  Luxemburgh."  Id* 
App.  p»  L  la    BariHon  au  Boi»  ^  No7. 1681.    Slst  Nor.  (1  Dec)  1681. 

4  BatiDon,  |f  Dec.  1681. 

I  Locd  Preston  to  Secretaiy  Jenkins,  Paris,  ^  Dec.  1682. 

1  Barillon,  ^  Jan.  1679.    Daliy. 

**  Courdn  «a  Boi,  ^  Jan.  1677.    Daliy. 

ttld.36diOct(5Noir.)1676.    Ibid,  and  Blanoaid's  Bepoft,  Dal.  App.  117. 

t*  Barillon  au  Boi,  31  Oct  (1  Not.)  1677.    DaL 
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mrfe  to  subject  En^and/'*  At  the  suae  timd^  be  ]irofaiied  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  his  leal  for  the  war  agaioat  France;  and  ieoeded 
with  apparent  joy  to  that  Prince's  proposal)  that  the  Duke  should 
himself  command  the  English  auxiliaries  in  Flander8.t  These 
specimens  of  the  policy  of  Charles  and  James,  selected  from  the 
documents  already  published^  are  aufficieot  to  show,  that  the  Ekig- 
iish  government  was  in  their  hands  the  main  stay  of  the  common 
enemy.  From  many  intimations  in  the  published  correspondenesi 
from  the  evident  negligence  with  which  the  search  has  hitherto  beea 
conducted,  and  from  the  fact,  that  many  of  the  corrupt  and  cUndes- 
tine  agreements  being  merely  verbal,  must  have  left  traces  too  faint 
to  be  perceived  by  hasty  examiners,  it  seeoM  very  probable  that 
farther  investigation  might  yet  discover  more  complete  evidence  of 
a  system  of  treachery,  which,  for  the  length  of  its  continuance,  the 
vileness  of  its  motives,  the  baseness  of  its  means,  and  the  magnitude 
of  its  evil  consequences,  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  manidnd. 
Even  with  our  present  information,  it  may  be  aaiely  affirmed,  that 
fai  the  reign  of  Charles,  no  criminal  who  sufiered  death  had  been 
guilty  of  so  many  immoral  and  pemicbus  acts  as  his  sovereign.  So 
signal  an  example  of  perfidy  tended  lo  destroy  all  faith  between 
governments,  and  to  render  concert  against  the  conqueror  impossi- 
ble. Almost  the  whole  aggrandisement  of  Louis  XIV.  might  have 
been  averted  by  common  honesty  on  the  part  of  Charles  IL  To  his 
faithless  and  mercenary  breach  of  the  triple  alliance  may  jostly  be 
ascribed  the  expense^  danger,  desolation,  and  bloodshed,  which  were 
incurred  by  the  European  confederacy  in  those  wars,  which  were 
waged  for  twenty-five  years  to  reduce  the  power  of  Louis  XIV. 
within  reasonable  limits.  The  internal  condition  of  England  tierKif 
was  discomposed  by  the  suspicion  entertained  by  all,  and  the  know* 
ledge  possessed  by  some,  of  the  sinister  designs  of  the  government 
A  king  who  called  in  fore^  aid,  and  received  foreign  bribes,  ex- 
posed himself  to  the  danger  of  seeing  Ms  ministers  corrupted,  and 
his  opponents  tempted  to  imitate  his  example.  Some  of  thooe  who 
opposed  Charles  in  parliament,  had  been  ao  often  deceived  by  him, 
that,  believing  his  show  of  preparation  for  war  against  France  in 
1678  to  be  merely  an  expedient  for  obtaininfir  an  army  and  a  re- 
venue, which  would  enable  him  to  become  absolute,  ttiey  opposed 
measures:]:  into  which  circumstances  might  then  have  hurried  that 
prince,  and  by  which  he  might  have  involuntarily  contributed  to  a 
less  ruinous  peace  than  that  of  Nimeguen.    Louii,  admitted  by  the 

*  BarillMi  au  Roi,  ^  April,  IGTS.    DaL     ^PerdujBovr  §k  id^gioo,'*  is  stnngely 
tnmlated  by  Daliymple.    **  Lost  a»UhiM  religion.'' 

t  Letter*  ftom  the  DokeofToik  to  the  PriAce  of  OnanJan.--AptiLier8.  DsL 

#  BmUIoo.  tV  ^<<«^  ^^8- 
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King  witMn  the  circle  of  doomtie  dtflbrchceii^  as  he  finnid  Chariot 
bj  his  fean  driveii  to  support  the  caose  of  Europe,  did  not  scruple 
to  make  advances  to  the  English  enemies  of  the  court    Desirous  of 
detaching  France  from  their  own  sovereign,  and  of  thus  depriving 
bim  of  the  most  eflectoal  ally  in  bis  project  for  rendering  himself 
sbsriute,  thej  reprehensibly  and  unhappily  accepted  the  aid  of 
Louis  in  covnteractihg  a  policy  which  they  had  good  reason  to  dread* 
They  considered  this  dangerous  understanding  as  allowable  for  the 
purpose  of  satisfying  their  party,  that  in  opposing  Charles  they  would 
not  have  to  apprehend  the  power  of  Louis,  and  disposing  the  King 
of  France  to  spare  the  English  constitution,  as  some  curb  on  the  ir< 
resolution  and  inconstancy  of  his  royal  dependent,  in  those  cases 
where  these  despicable  qualities  might  themselves  have  accidentally 
rendered  him  a  less  obedient  slave.    To  destroy  confidence  between 
the  courts  seemed  to  be  an  object  so  important,  as  to  warrant  the 
use  of  ambiguous  means;  and  it  was  not  unnatural  to  hope,  that  if 
Louis  becaB»e  familiar  with  such  negotiations^  they  might  reconcile 
him  td  the  power  of  parliament,  as  a  barrier  against  succeeding 
\Anff  of  more  English  spirit    The  usual  sophistry,  by  which  men 
who  are  not  depraved  excuse  to  themselves  great  breaches  of  mo- 
rality, could  not  be  wanting.  They  could  easily  persuade  themselves 
that  they  could  stop  when  they  pleased,  and  that  the  example  could 
not  be  dangerous  in  a  case  where  the  danger  was  too  great  not  to 
be  of  very  rare  occurrence.    In  these  circumstances,  some  of  them 
are  said  by  the  French  ambassador  to  have  so  far  copied  their  prince 
as  to  have  received  French  money,  though  they  are  not  charged 
with  being,  like  him,  induced  by  it  to  adopt  any  measures  at  va- 
riance with  their  avowed  principles;  a  material  dilference,  indeed^ 
but  rather  as  it  aggravates  his  guilt,  than  as  an  excuse  for  the  gross, 
and  perilous,  and  odious  qualities  ascribed  to  his  adversaries.    Ba« 
rillon  is  a  single  witness,  who  might  have  fabricated  the  accounts  of 
the  ffistribution  of  money  to  cover  the  conversion  of  the  funds  to  his 
own  private  purposes;  whose  expenditure  in  this  case  must  have 
been  unchecked  by  the  necessity  of  producing  vouchers,  and  whose 
nuttpported  testimony  was  screened  by  the  profound  secrecy  of  his 
correspondence  from  the  ordinary  risks  of  detection.     As  it  was  not 
pretended  that  the  laj^esses  were  to  influence  the  public  conduct  of 
the  parties,  the  most  important  means  of  corroboratk»i  or  contra* 
diction  were  altogether  wanting.    If,  upon  this  defective  evidence, 
sad  in  a  case  wh«re  we  can  never  hear  the  defence  of  the  accused, 
we  should  be  inclined  to  believe,  that  in  an  age  of  Kttie  pecuniary 
delicacy,  when  brge  presents  from  sovereigns  were  scarcely  deemed 
honourable,  and  when  maqy  princes,  and  almost  all  ministers 
were  in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIY.,  some  part  of  the  statement  may  be 
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true,  it  18  dae  to  tiie  han^ty  temper,  not  to  say  to  the  higb  princi- 
ples of  Sidney ;  it  is  due,  though  in  a  very  inferior  degree,  to  the 
ample  fortunes  of  others  of  the  persons  named,  to  believe,  that  the 
polluted  gifts,  if  received  at  all,  were  appUed  by  them  to  dectiou 
iemd  other  public  interests  of  the  popular  party,  which  there  might 
be  a  fantastic  gratification  in  promoting  by  treasures  diverted  from 
the  use  of  the  court  These  unhappy  transactions,  which  in  their 
full  extent  require  a  more  critical  scrutiny  of  the  original  documents 
than  that  to  which  they  have  been  subjected,  are  not  pretended  to 
originate  till  ten  years  aftier  the  concert  of  the  two  courts,  and  were 
relinquished  as  soon  as  that  concert  was  resumed  Yet  the  reproach 
brought  upon  the  cause  of  liberty  by  the  infirmity  of  some  men  <^ 
great  soul,  and  of  others  of  the  purest  virtue  is,  perhaps,  the  most 
wholesome  admonition  pronounced  by  the  warning  voice  of  history 
against  the  employment  of  sinister  and  equivocal  means  Sot  the  at* 
tainment  of  the  best  ends. 

To  the  corrapt  policy  of  the  court  must  also,  in  a  great  meamire, 
be  ascribed  the  ready  credit  given  to  the  Popish  Plot  A  real  con- 
spiracy against  the  religion  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom  was  well 
known  to  exist  The  tale  of  Titus  Oates  found  an  easy  entrance 
into  minds  predisposed  to  believe  such  things  by  their  knowledge 
of  the  designs  of  Charles  and  James  in  concert  with  Louis.  The 
apparently  strong  confirmation  given  to  his  statement,  which  imputed 
a  correspondence  with  Pere  La  Chaise  to  Coleman,*  by  the  actual 
discovery  of  a  small  part  of  that  correspondence  in  Coleman's  house; 
the  probability,  or,  rather,  moral  certainty,  that  Coleman,  who  had 
been  warned  of  his  danger  a  considerable  time  before  by  the  Duke, 
had  destroyed  the  great  mass  of  his  dangerous  letters,  and  that  the 
few  which  had  been  seized,  bad  only  by  accident  escaped  destruc- 
tion; the  contents  <A  these  few;  their  natural  meaning,  considered 
only  in  themselves;!  and  their  singular  coincidence  with  the  com- 
munications of  the  King  and  the  Duke  with  the  French  Court, 
which  appear  to  have  been  known  to  Coleman  4  together  with  the 
mysterious  circumstances  of  the  death  of  Godfrey,  the  magistrate 
who  had  taken  Oates's  information,  an  event  which  is  to  this  day 
incomprehensible, — ^form  at  least  an  excuse  for  the  first  concurrence 

*  **  The  Duke,  percdying  that  Oates  had  named  Coleman,  bid  him  look  to  himadf.'* 
life  of  James,  i.  534{>-exprefls  worda  of  Jamea.  Oates  waa  examined  before  the 
Privy  Council  on  the  6th  September,  and  before  Godfrey  on  tl^e  27^  September. 
Godfrey  sent  Coleman  to  the  Duke  with  the  depootion.  Godfrey  was  found  dead  at 
Primrose  Hill  on  the  17th  October.  Coleman  was  not  apprehended  tiUthe  29tfa  Octo- 
ber»  a  month  after  he  had  been  sent  with  the  depositions,  and  twelve  days  after  the 
death  of  Godfrey.  Whoever  will  read  the  three  letters  seized,  and  consider  tiiese 
dates,  together  with  the  waning  given  by  Jamesb  will  have  no  doubt  that  Colemaa 
waa  ooi^&ent  of  bia  having  destrojred  the  whole  correspondence. 

f  See  especially  the  last  letter.   Howell,  State  Trials,  vii,  56, 

i  Burned  Oxftiro,  JSM.  it.  IGT. 
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of  all  parties  in  the  prosecution  of  the  Plot,  especially  if  we  confine 
oar  Tiew  to  the  first  paroxysm  of  fear  and  horror  which  it  excited* 
The  loose  assent  of  the  King  to  the  Church  of  Rome  in  his  youth* 
neither  moderated  his  rices  nor  silenced  his  jests,  nor  always  quelled 
his  doubts;  but,  besides  the  deep  taint  given  to  his  mind  by  th^ 
infliction  of  punishment,  and  even  of  death  itself,  under  his  authori- 
ty, for  no  other  crime  than  that  of  being  a  priest  of  the  only  religion 
to  which  he  leaned;  the  general  belief  of  his  defection  to  an  unpo« 
pular  communion, — had  {leculiarly  important  effects  on  national 
opinion  at  the  more  critical  periods.  It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  the 
knowledge  of  his  religious  partialities,  and  of  his  clandestine  pro- 
jects was  not  gradually  imparted  to  many  Catholics,  as  a  conso- 
lation under  their  afSictions;  and  if  we  were  to  indulge  a  suspicion 
that  the  more  zealous  politicians,  especially  among  the  monastic 
communities  of  the  Continent,  impatient  of  the  King's  slow  and 
wavering  policy,  and  indignant  at  the  cruelties  which  he  suffered 
to  be  inflicted  on  their  brethren,  were  betrayed  into  such  angry 
language,  and  daring  projects  for  the  summary  re-establishment  of 
the  Church,  as  might  afford  some  foundation  on  which  Gates  built 
his  first  narrative, — a  suspicion,  however,  for  which  there  is  no  di- 
rect eyidence, — it  would  serve  more  to  illustrate  the  dangerous 
influence  of  the  King's  illicit  intercourse  with  France  on  his  own 
religion,  than  either  to  lessen  the  guilt  of  the  informers,  to  palliate 
the  atrocity  of  many  of  the  trials,f  or  to  throw  any  general  reflec- 
tions on  the  Catholic  body. 

The  popular  party,  who,  for  years  after  they  knew  the  Duke  of 
York's  conversion,  had  no  thought  of  disturbing  his  right  of  inhe- 
ritance, at  last,  after  being  long  possessled  of  full  evidence  of  his 
share  in  secret  plans  of  war  against  their  religion  and  liberty,  began 

^  **l  conclude  that  when  he  came  into  Engluid  he  was  as  certamly  a  Roman  Catho- 
lic as  a  man  of  pleaaure;  both  very  consistent  by  visible  experience."  Halt&x's  cha- 
facter  of  Charles  II.  London,  1751.  *<  I  take  it  for  g^tanted  after  the  first  year  or  two  *' 
(of  rendence  at  Paris,)  «  be  was  no  more  a  Protestant."  Ibid.  As  he  came  to  Paria 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  in  September»1651,  and  remained  Uiere  tiU  June,  1654^ 
(Clarendon,  Life,  part  vi.,)  this  passage  seems  to  place  his  reconciliation  in  1653.  It 
was  known  to  Cromwell.  Ibid.  It  was  accidentally  discovered  by  the  Duke  of  Or- 
mond  at  Brussels,  in  1658.  Carte's  Ormond,  ii.  254.  It  had  before  that  time  been 
intrusted  to  Bennett  and  Bristol,  who  were  themselves  Catholics.  Ibid.  It  was  be- 
trayed by  Charles  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  1670.  Burnet,  i.  It  must  have  been 
antecaedent  to  the  writing  of  the  two  papers  found  in  his  sludy,.  and  fiither  Huddle- 
stone's  account  of  the  solemnities  on  his  death-bed,  seems  to  imply,  that  be  bad  be- 
fore been  reconciled  to  the  Church.  ^  Le  Roi,"  foyt  the  Pere  d'Orleans,  **  roauvaia 
Chretien  dans  ses  moeura^  mais  Catholique  dana  le  coeur."  Revolution  de  I'Angleteire, 
iv.208. 

t  These  triab  have  been  lately  estimated  by  Mr.  S.  M.  PhilUpa  (State  Trials,  i.; 
Loiidon»  1826)  with  judicial  sagacity  and  impartialily,  and  with  a  calmness  veiy  •aree- 
ible  on  matten  which  have  excited  such  angry  controvernr.  On  the  conduct  of  the 
triab  it  liimpomble  to  heflitate»  except,  perhaps^  in  that  of  Cobmsn.  Aa  an  historical 
qaestioii,  the  Popish  plot  is  still  covered  with  obscurity. 
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Co  take  legal  meaaurei  of  Belf-defeoee,  by  introducing  a  bill  into 
parliament  to  exclude  him  from  the  succession  to  the  crown.  Foiled 
in  this  attempt,  and  when  Charles,  by  the  disuse  of  parliament,  had 
abut  up  all  avenues  to  peaceable  redress,  they  engaged  in  consulia* 
tions,  whether  an  armed  resistance  lo  his  misgovernment  was  not 
practicable,  and  had  not  become  just  Whether  Lord  Essex,  Lord 
Russell,  Mr.  Sidney,  and  Mr.  Hampden  had  taken  active  measures 
to  carry  designs  of  revolt  into  execution,  was  a  legal  question, 
rashly  answered  in  the  affirmative  by  juries  who  found  two  of  them 
guilty  on  evidence  not  aufficient  to  be  the  foundation  of  a  just  con- 
viction. As  an  historical  question,  it  may  still  be  doubted  whether 
they  had  done  an  irretrievable  act,  or  even  adopted  a  final  deterroi* 
nation.  Morally  no  doubt  could  be  entertained,  except  what  is 
founded  on  the  improbability  of  success;  for,  of  the  justice  of  a  war 
against  Charles  no  man  can  doubt  who  approves  that  revoliitioa  on 
which  the  laws  and  liberties  of  England  now  stand. 

Every  irregular  and  eccentric  movement  of  English  parties  gave 
a  new  shock  to  the  policy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  His  connexion 
with  the  House  of  SXuartwas  sometin*^  employed  by  France  lo 
strengthen  the  jealous  antipathy  of  the  republicans  against  him. 
On  another  occasion  he  was  himself  obliged  to  proCess  a  reliance 
oa  that  connexion  which  he  did  not  feel,  in  order  to  ^in  aa  ap- 
pearance of  strength.  As  the  Dutch  republicans  were  prompted 
always  to  thwart  his  measures  by  a  misapplied  xeal  for  liberty,  so 
the  English  Whigs  were  for  a  momeat  con[^)elled  to  enter  into  a 
correspondence  with  the  common  enemy  by  the  like  motives.  But 
in  his  peculiar  relations  with  England  the  imprudent  violence  of 
the  latter  party  was  as  much  an  otMtade  in  his  way  a»  their  aliena- 
tion or  opposition.  The  interest  of  Europe  required  that  he  should 
never  relinquish  the  attempt  to  detach  the  English  governmeot 
irom  the  conqueror.  The  same  principle,  together  with  legitimate 
ambition,  prescribed  that  he  should  do  nothing,  either  by  exciting 
enemies  or  estranging  friends,  which  could  endanger  his  own  and 
the  Princess's  right  of  succession  to  the  crown.  It  was  his  obvioos 
policy^  therefore,  to  keep  up  a  good  understanding  with  the  popular 
party,  on  whom  only  he  could  permanently  rely;:  to  give  a  cautions 
countenance  to  their  measures  of  constitutional  opposition^  and  espe- 
cially to  the  bill  of  exclusion,*  the  roost  effectual  mode  of  cottiog 
asunder  the  chains  which  bound  England  to  the  ear  of  Louis^  rather 

•  Burnet,  ii.  345.  Temple*  i.  355.  Mem.  partiii-^lbL;  London,  1730.  ''Iff 
ftiendahip  with  the  Prince  (tajn  Temple)  I  oouU  think  no  crime,  coMideriair  ^'^ 
little  he  had  ercr  meddled,  to  m^  knowled^  in  oar  domestic  conoerns  since  the  fiift 
heals  in  peifiament,  thouoh  senoble  of  their  influence  on  tU  his  nessest  oonoetm  it 


heals  in  paifiament,  thouah  i.«.i.»».  w.  «».»  «w«k«^  w.  .i.  .» .-».».  ^.».. 
hornet  thepieaerrationcf  Fkndesifrom  French  conquest^  sod  thsRbf  of 
from  absolute  dependence  on  that  crown."    Ihid. 
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than  to  the  proposed  limitations  on  a  Catholic  successor,  *ivhich 
might  permanently  weaken  the  defensive  force  of  the  monarchy;* 
to  discourage  and  stand  aloof  from  all  violent  counsels,  likely  either 
to  embroil  the  country  in  such  lasting  confusion  as  would  altogether 
disable  it  for  aiding  the  sinking  fortunes  of  Europe;  or,  by  their 
immediate  suppression,  to  subject  all  national  interests  and  feelings 
to  Charles  and  his  brother;  and  in  which  he  could  not  be  neutral 
without  supplying  the  Court  with  a  specious  colour  of  exclusion 
agaiQSt  the  Princess.     As  his  open  declaration  against  the  King  or 
the  popular  party  would  have  been  perhaps  equally  dangerous  to 
English  liberty  and  European  independence,  he  was  averse  from 
those  projects  which  reduced  him  to  so  injurious  an  alternative. 
Heace  his  conduct  in  the  case  of  what  is  called  the  Rye  House  Plot, 
in  which  his  confidential  correspondence  manifestst  indifference  and 
even  dislike  to  those  who  were  charged  with  projects  of  revolt;  all 
which  might  seem  unnatural,  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mtnd  that  at  the 
moment  of  the  siege  of  Vienna,  he  must  have  looked  at  England 
almost  solely,  as  the  only  counterpoise  of  France.     His  abstinence 
from  English  intrigues  was  at  this  juncture  strengthened  by  linger- 
ing hopes  that  it  was  still  possible  to  lure  Charles  into  those  unibns 
which  he  bad  begun  to  form  against  farther  encroachment,  under 
the  modest  and  inoffensive  name  of  Associations  to  maintain  the 
treaty  of  Nimeguen,;^  which  were  in  three  years  afterwards  com- 
pleted by  the  league  of  Augsburgh§  and  which,  in  1689,  brought 
all  Europe  into  the  field  to  check  the  career  of  Louis  XIV.     Wil- 
liam, who  from  the  peace  of  Nimeguen  was  the  acknowledged 
chief  of  the  confederacy  gradually  forming  to  protect  the  remains 
of  Europe,  had  now  slowly  and  silently  removed  all  the  obstacles 
to  its  formation  except  those  which  arose  from  the  unhappy  jealou- 
sies of    the  friends  of  liberty  at  home,  and    the  fatal  progress 
towards  absolute  monarchy  in  England.     Nothing  but  an  extra- 

*  Letters  of  Prince  of  Orange  to  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins,  Julf,  1680,    Febniaij* 

1681.  D«l.  App.  to  Review. 

-f  IftS.  LetteiB  irom  the  Prince  to  Mr.  Bentinck,  in  England,  Juty  and  Aug'ust, 
1683.  By  the  favour  of  Uie  Duke  of  PorUand,  1  poaaett  copies  of  the  whole  of  the 
Prince's  correspondence  with  his  friend,  from  1677  to  1700$  written  with  the  unre- 
served firankness  of  warm  and  pore  friendship,  in  which  it  is  quite  manifest  that  there 
is  nothing^  concealed. 

t  The  firat  of  these  appears  to  have  been  that  between  Sweden  and  Hotland,  at  the 
Hague,  10th  Sept.  1681.  *^  Pro  firma  conversatione  pacis  neoma^nsis  imo  et  monas- 
tiensti."   Dumont,  vii.  par.  ii.  15.  Accession  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  ^th  Pebruary, 

1682.  lb.  ibid.  19.  Of  Spain,  2d  May,  1682.  Id.  22.  Circles  of  Franconia  and 
Upper  Rhine,  with  Elector  of  Brandenburg^h,  10th  June,  1682.  Id.  25.  Denmark 
and  Bnmdenbuiig^,  Uth  Sept  1682.  Id.  36.  Emperor  and  Sweden,  13th  Oct  1682. 
Id.  37.  Emperor  with  Brunswick  and  Luxemburg,  14th  Januaiy,  1683.  Id.  51. 
Emperor  and  Bavaria,  26th  January,  1683.  Id.  54.  Emperor,  Spain,  Sweden,  Hol- 
lan(iMareh,1683.  id.  55— ^57.  Ciides  of  Bavaria  and  WestphaUa,  2d  March,  1683. 
Heoewal  between  Holland  and  Sweden,  13th  Jannary,  1686.    lb.,  &c.  &c 

§  League  of  Augabuigh,  SSdi  June,  (9  July)  1686.    Dumont,  vii.  p.  ii.  131. 
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ordinaiy .union  of  wariness  with  perseverance,  two  qualities  which 
he  possessed  in  a  higher  degree,  and  united  in  justcr  proportions 
than  perhaps  any  other  man,  could  have  fitted  him  for  that  inees- 
sant,  unwearied  noiseless  exerlion  which  alone  suited  his  difficult 
situation.     His  mind,  naturally  dispassionate,  became   by  degrees 
steadfastly  and  intensely  fixed  upon  the  single  object  of  his  high  call- 
ing.  Brilliant  only  on  the  field  of  battle;  loved  by  none  but  a  few  inti- 
mate connexions;  considerate  and  circumspect  in  council;  in  the 
execution  of  his  designs,  bold  even  to  rashness,  and  inflexible  to  the 
verge  of  obstinacy,  he  held  his  onward  course  with  a  quiet  and 
even  pace  which  wore  down  opposition,  outlasted  the  sallies  of  en- 
thusiasm, and  disappointed  the  subtle  contrivances  of  a  refined 
policy.     Good  sense,  which  in  so  high  a  degree  as  his,  is  one  of  the 
rarcat  of  human  endowments,  had  full  scope  for  its  exercise  in  a 
mind  seldom  invaded   by  the  disturbing  passions  of  fear  and  anger. 
With  all  his  determined  firmness,  no  man  was  ever  more  solicitous 
not  to  provoke  or  keep  up  needless  enmity.     It  is  no  wonder  that 
he  should  be  influenced   by  this  principle  in  his  dealings  with 
Charles  and  James,  for  there  are  traces  of  it  even  in  bis  rare  and 
transient  intercourse  with  LfOuis  XI V.    He  caused  it  to  be  intimated 
to  him  <Uhat  he  was  ambitious  of  being  restored  to  his  Majesty's 
favour;"*  to  which  it  was  haughtily  answered,  ^<  that  when  such  a 
disposition  was  shown  in  his  conduct,  the  King  would  see  what  was 
to  be  done."     Yet  Davaux  believed  that  the  Prince  really  desired 
to  avoid  the  enmity  of  Louis,  as  far  as  was  compatible  with  his  du- 
ties to  Holland  and  his  interests  in  England.    In  a  conversation 
with  Gourvi]le,t  which  afibrds  one  of  the  most  characteristic  speci- 
mens of  intercourse  between  a  practised  courtier  and  a  man  of  plain 
inoffensive  temper,  when  the  minister  had  spoken  to  him  in  more 
soothing  language,  he  professed  his  warm  wish  to  please  the  King, 
and  proved  his  sincerity  by  adding  that  he  never  could  neglect  the 
safety  of  Holland,  and  that  the  decrees  of  reunion,  together  with 
other  marks  of  projects  of  universal  monarchy,  were  formidable 
obstacles  to  good  understanding.     It  was  probably  soon  after  these 
attempu  that   he   made  the    remarkable  declaration,— ^<  Since  I 
cannot  earn  his  Majesty's  favour^  I  must  endeavour  to  earn  his 
esteem." 

The  death  of  Charles  II.  gave  William  some  hope  of  an  advanta- 
geous change  in  English  policy.  Many  worse  men  and  more  ty- 
rannical kings  than  that  prince,  few  persons  of  more  agreeable  qua- 
lities and  brilliant  talents  have  been  seated  on  a  throne.  But  his 
transactions  with  France  probably  afford  the  most  remarkable  io- 

*  5th  Dec  1680.    DavaMX,  L  5. 
tOaumUeauIbM,  18th Mareh,  1681.    llem.ii.  304. 
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^nce  dt  a  King  with  no  sense  of  national  honour  or  of  regal  inde- 
pendence, the  last  vestiges  which  departing  virtue  might  be  co- 
llected to  leave  behind  in  a  royal  bosom.  More  jealousy  of  de- 
pendence on  a  foreign  prince  was  hoped  from  the  sterner  temper  of 
his  successor.  William  accordingly  made  great  eflbrls  and  sacri- 
fices to  obtain  the  accession  of  England  to  the  European  cause.  He 
declared  his  readiness  to  sacrifice  his  resentments,  and  even  his  per- 
sonal interests,  and  to  conform  his  conduct  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
King  in  all  things  compatible  with  his  religion  and  with  his  duty 
to  the  republic;*  limitations  which  must  have  been  considered  as 
pledges  of  sincerity  by  him  to  whom  they  were  otherwise  unac- 
ceptable. He  declared  his  regret  at  the  appearance  of  opposition  to 
both  his  uncles,  which  had  arisen  only  from  the  necessity  of  resist- 
ing Louis,  and  he  sent  M.  D'Auverquerque  to  England  to  lay  his 
submission  before  the  King,  and  to  request  that  his  Majesty  would 
prescribe  the  conduct  which  he  desired  the  Prince  to  pursue.  James 
desired  that  he  should  relinquish  communication  with  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  dismiss  the  malcontent  English  officers  in  the  Butch 
army,  and  adapt  his  policy  to  such  engagements  as  the  King  should 
see  fit  to  contract  with  his  neighbours. f  To  the  former  conditions 
the  Prince  submitted  without  reserve.  The  last,  coached  in  strong 
language  by  James  to  Barillon,};  hid  under  more  general  expressions 
by  the  English  minister  to  Davaux,  but  invplying  in  its  mildest  form 
an  acquiescence  in  the  projects  of  the  conqueror,  was  probably  con- 
veyed to  the  Prince  himself  in  terms  capable  of  being  understood  as 
amounting  only  to  an  engagement  to  avoid  an  interruption  of  the 
general  peace.§  In  that  inoffensive  sense  it  seems  to  have  been 
accepted  by  the  Prince;  since  the  King  declared  to  him  that  his 
concessions,  which  could  have  reached  no  farther,  were  perfectly 
satisfactory.  II  During  these  unexpected  advances  to  a  renewal  of 
friendship    between  the  King    and    his    son-in-law,  an   incident 

*  Dayauz,  ||  Feb.  and  36  Fevrier,  (8  Hirch,)  1685.  The  last  contains  an  ac- 
count of  a  conversation  of  William  with  Fa^l,  overheafd  by  a  person  who  reported 
it  to  Davmux.  A  passage  in  which  Davauz  shows  his  belief  that  the  policy  of  the 
Prince  now  aimed  at  nining'  James,  is  suppressed  in  the  printed  ooUection»  hut  pre- 
senred  in  Foz»  MSS.,  li.  14. 

t  Compare  Davauz,  8  Man,  with  Baiillon,  19  Feb.  (1  March.)  and  23  Feb.  (5 
Msich,)  1685. 

i  <«  Que  M.  Le  Prince  d'Oranj^e  chang^t  entitement  sa  conduite  k  Fegard  de  la 
France."    Fox,  App.,  46. 

%  James  afterwards  informed  BariUon,  that  the  Prince  had  answered  him  satialketo- 
rily  on  all  other  points^  but  had  not  taken  notice  of  the  wish  that  he  should  connect 
himself  with  France.  Fox,  Hist  James  U.  I  have  not  yet  discovered  in  the  de- 
spatches the  foundation  of  this  last  statement  Mr.  Fox's  reasoninf  is  unanswendble, 
and  tkllks  with  the  text,  except  that  his  suppoaitioQ  cbaiges  James  with  more  posi- 
^ve  insincerity  thani  am  wilfing  to  impute  to  him. 

I  Jsunes  to  the  Piinee  of  Orange,  ^^}  and  ^  March,  1685.  Daliymple,  App.  to 
parti.  No  exact  account  of  the  Prince's  concessions  has  yet  been  diacorered,  which 
reduces  the  luilonan  to  the  neoearity  of  being' ntiified  with  probable  inferenoei. 
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occurred^  apparently  inconsistent  with  them,  which  has  ever  since, 
in  the  eyes  of  many,  thrown  some  shade  6ver  Ihe  sincerity  of 
William.     This  was  the  landing  in  England  of  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, with  a  small  number  of  adherents  who  had  embarked  wiih 
him  at  Amsterdam.    He  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Spanish  Nether- 
lands, and  afterwards  in  Holland,  during  the  preceding  year,  in 
consequence  of  a  misunderstanding  between  him  and  the  ministera 
respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  confession  concerning  the 
reality  of  the  Rye  House  Plot,  published  by  them  in  language 
which  he  resented  as  conveying  unauthorized  imputations  on  his 
friends.    The  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  received  him  with 
kindness,  from  personal  friendship,  from  compassion  for  his  suffer- 
ings, and  for  his  connexion,  although  not    blameless,  with  the 
popular  and  Protestant  party  in  England.*    The  transient  shadow 
of  a  pretension  to  the  crown  did  not  awaken  their  jealousy.     They 
were  well  aware  that  whatever  complaints  might  be   made  by 
ministers,  Charle»  himself  would  not  be  displeased  by  kindness 
towards  his  favourite  son.f    There  is,  indeed,  little  doubt  that  ia 
the  last  year  of  his  life  he  was  prevailed  on  by  Halifax  to  consult 
his  ease,  as  well  as  his  inclination,  by  the  recall  of  his  son,  as  a 
counterpoise  to  the  Duke  of  York,  and  thus  produce  the  balance  of 
parties  at  court,  which  was  one  of  the  darling  refinements  of  that 
too  ingenious  statesman. :(    Reports  were  prevalent  that  Monmouth 
had  privately  visited  England,  and  that  he  was  well  pleased  with 
his  journey.  §    He  was  assured  by  confidential  letters,  evidently 
sanctioned  by  his  father,  that  be  should  be  recalled  in  February.  | 
It  appears  also  that  Charles  had  written  with  his  own  hand  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  beseeching  him  to  treat  Monmouth  kindly, 
which  D'Auverquerque  was  directed  to  lay  before  James  as  a  satis- 
factory explanation  of  whatever  might  seem  suspicious  in  the  unu- 
sual honours  paid  to  that  unfortunate  nobleman.^  It  was  no  wonder 
that  Monmouth,  on  hearing  of  his  father's  death,  should  have  beea 

•  Dar.  If  Fer.  1685.    Dav.  iv.  139. 

f  **  Bentinck  et  d*Mitres  crtatares  du  Prince  ditent  hantement  qu'il  ne  &it  aocon 
demarche  h,  Tegard  de  M.  de  Monmouth  que  du  consentement  du  Roi  d*  Ang'letene." 
Bay.  ^  Jan.  1685.  Fox,  MSS.,  ii.  2.  This  paaiage,  important  from  bei^  written 
durini^  the  life  of  Charies,  is  suppressed  in  the  printed  despatches, 

#  Buni^t,  &c. 

i  Burnet,  ii.  453.  Oxf.  edit. 

I  Diary  in  llomnouth's  pocketpbook,  taken  when  he  wis  made  prisoner,  and  pub- 
bbed  in  the  Appendix  to  Wellwood's  Memoirs,  5th  January  and  3d  Febniaiy  (no 
year  certain.) 

t  Danuz,  |^  Mar.  1685.  Fox,  M8S.  ii.  48.  Davauz  observes  that  this  acoouot  was 
openly  and  confidently  ciiculated  by  the  Prince's  ftiendsc  that  it  was  believed  by  the 
magisttates  of  Amsteidaro,  his  greatest  enemies^  and  that  it  had  been  confideotiaBy 
told  by  Bentmck,  in  the  lifetime  of  Charles,  to  the  Danish  ambassador,  who  gave  cre- 
dit to  it.  It  becomes  more  important  from  being  soppresKd  in  the  printed  de- 
spatches. 
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oFerbeard  to  breakout  into  cries  and  lameDtationa; *  whieh  filial 
8orroW|  however  sincere,  could  not  have  produced;  and  that  the 
last  extract  which  is  preserved  of  his  melancholy  journal  should 
be: — <<  16th  Feb.;  the  sad  news  of  his  death  by  L.    0  cruel  Fate.''t 
The  removal  of  Monmouth  from  Holland  became  the  necessary 
coeaequence  of  ihe  change  produced  in  the  Prince's  policy  by 
James's  accession.    Before  he  left  the  Hague,  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess approved  the  draft  of  a  submissive  letter  to  James  which  he  had 
iaid  before  them4    They  exacted  from  him  a  promise  that  he 
would  engage  in  no  violent  enterprises  inconsistent  with  this  sub- 
mission.^   Nor  is  there  any  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  Mon- 
mouth.    Despairing  of  clemency  from  his  uncle,  he  then  appears  to 
have  entertained  designs  of  retiring  into  Sweden,  or  of  serving  in 
the  imperial  army  against  the  Turks;  and  he  listened  for  a  moment 
to  the  projects  of  some  French  Protestants,  who  proposed  that  he 
should  put  himself  at  the  head  of  their  unfortunate  brethren,  whom 
they  were  desirous  of  exciting  to  revolt  against  the  ruin  which  then 
hung  over  them.     He  seems  for  a  considerable  time  to  have  ad- 
hered to  his  determination.    He  thought  the  difficulties  of  an  enter- 
prise against  England  insuperable.     The  circumstances  of  his  party 
appeared  4o  him,  at  the  moment,  desperate;  and  he  entreated  his 
more  zealous  friends  to  consider  whether  by  struggling  with  their 
chains  tbey  were  not  likely  to  make  them  more  galling^H    Subse- 
quent to  the  death  of  Charles  II.IT  even  the  French  minister  in 
Holland  mentions  no  intercourse  of  Monmouth  with  William  or  his 
friends,  except  in  one  or  two  short  interviews  which  humanity  or 
civility  might  require.*^  The  Governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands, 

*  llonmoath  a«t6  comme  un  homnie  d^sespere.  On  I'a  entendu  dans  la  petite 
muflon  oik  il  lo|^e  fiunnt,  des  cris  et  des  lamentationB.    Bav.  |j  Feb^  Day.  iv.  136. 

t  Notes  in  Webraod.  Welwood  was  phyrician  to  William  III.  Hb  boolc«  dedi- 
cated to  that  monarch,  was  written  at  the  deiire  of  Queen  Maiy.  It  is  characterized 
by  eeneroofl  moderation  to  faUen  enemiei,  and  even  to  reli^ous  advenariea.  Theae 
citx»m8taiioe8»  and  the  eztnoidinaiy  coincideiice  of  this  entry  with  the  de^tch  of 
DavBUX,  place  the  authenticity  of  the  notes  in  the  pocket-book  above  auspicion.  I 
have  before  me  two  editiona^  the  firat  m  1700;  another  in  ITIO,  when  he  had  lost  hia 
fltetkm  as  a  royal  phyaioan.    L.  aeema  to  be  Halifn. 

i  Davauz,  W  Feb.,  Dav.  iv.  140. 

4  *'  The  Pnnce  and  Princeaa  of  Orange  will  be  witnesses  for  me  of  the  aasurance  I 
gave  them,  that  I  would  never  itir  against  you."  Monmouth  to  the  Kinj^,  8th  July, 
1685.  James  U.,  il  32.  Now  you  see  how  little  trust  is  to  be  given  to  what  the  D. 
of  Uonroocith  says.^  James  IL  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  19th  Hay,  1685.  Dahymple^ 
App.  p.  i.  b.  2. 

I  Monmottth*a  Letter  (Wdwood,  App.  to  No.  15,)  to  an  unanned  adherent 

1  The  enemiea  of  William'a  character  have  thrown  considerable  darkness  over 
tiiia  part  of  history,  by  dwelling  on  the  honouts  which  he  showed  to  Monmouth, 
without  remarking*  with  aufficient  distinctness^  that  they  all  preceded  the  death  of 
Charles.  Mac  ffist  G.  B.,  i.  437.  life  of  Jamea  U.,  ii.  24^  and  Fere  de  OrL  Rev. 
d'Angi  ill.  289.  .         .  ^  _^,.  ,, 

••Davaiix,Ul^*«ndyV-^P-l^^'  Acompansonoftfaeaeiiaaaageawith  Blao- 
phenon  will  ahow  the  boldneaa  of  the  inferences  in  which  the  latter  indulges.  It 
most  be  ieiiiBiked»  however,  thai  the  paflB^;eB  in  the  •'life  of  Jtines,**  rest  only  on 
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desirous  of  GOnciliating  James,  drove  Monmouth  from  their  terri'* 
tory,  and  the  importunity  of  the  English  and  Scotch  refugees  in 
Holland  induced  him  to  return  privately  there  to  be  present  at  their 
consultations.  He  found  the  Scotch  exiles,  who  were  proportion- 
ately more  numerous  and  of  greater  distinction,  and  who  felt  more 
bitterly  from  the  bloody  tyranny  under  which  their  countrymen 
suffered,  impatiently  desirous  to  make  an  immediate  attempt  for 
the  delivery  of  their  country.  Fergusson,  the  non-conformist 
preacher,  whether  from  treachery,  as  was  afterwards  suspected,  or 
from  the  rashness  which  is  the  attendant  on  unacquaintance  with 
danger,  seconded  the  impetuosity  of  his  countrymen.  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun,  a  man  of  heroic  spirit,  and  a  lover  of  liberty, 
even  to  enthusiasm,  who  had  just  returned  from  serving  in  Hun- 
gary, dissuaded  his  friends  from  an  enterprise  which  his  political 
sagacity  and  military  experience  taught  him  to  consider  as  hopeless, 
and  destructive  of  its  own  objects. 

In  assemblies  of  suffering  and  angry  exiles,  it  was  to  be  expected 
that  rash  counsels  should  prevail,  yet  Monmouth  appears  to  have 
resisted  them  longer  than  could  have  been  hoped  from  his  Judg- 
ment or  tamper.  It'  was  not  till  two  months  after  the  death  of 
Charles  II.  that  the  vigilant  Davaux  intimated  his  suspicion  of  a 
design  to  land  in  England.*  Nor  was  it  till  three  weeks  after  that 
he  was  able  to  transmit  to  his  Court  the  particulars  of  the  equip- 
ment for  that  object.  It  was  only  then  that  Skelton,  the  minister 
of  James,  complained  of  these  petty  armaments  to  the  President  of 
the  States-general,  and  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  neither  of 
whom  had  any  authority  in  the  case.  They  referred  him  to  the 
Admiralty  of  Amsterdam,  the  competent  authority  in  such  cases, 
who,  as  soon  as  they  were  authorized  by  an  order  from  the  States- 
general,  proceeded  to  arrest  the  vessels  freighted  by  Argyle.  But, 
in  consequence  of  a  mistake  in  Skelton's  description  of  their  station, 
their  exertions  were  too  late  to  prevent  the  sailing  of  the  unfortu- 
nate expedition  on  the  5th  of  May.  The  natural  delays  of  a  slow 
and  formal  government,  the  jealousy  of  rival  authorities^  exaspe- 
rated by  the  spirit  of  party,  and  the  license  shown  in  such  a  country 
to  navigation  and  traffic,  are  sufficient  to  account  for  this  short 
delay.  If  there  was  in  this  case  a  more  than  usual  indisposition  to 
overstep  the  formalities  of  the  constitution,  or  to  quicken  the  slow 
pace  of  the  administration,  it  may  be  well  imputed  to  natural  com- 
passion towards  the  exiles,  and  to  the  strong  fellow-feeling  which 
arose  from  agreement  in  religious  opinion,  especially  with  the 

the  credit  ofDkwoniOP,  the  compflcT,  and  tlutt  the  insiroiations  of  the  Jeam 
cautioiu. 
f  DaTauxAApiil,i685.    174. 
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Scotch.    If  there  were  proof  even  of  absolute  eoDntvancet  it  mitit 
be  ascribed  solely  to  the  magistrates  and  inhabitants  of  Amsterdaniy 
the  ancient  enemies  of  the  House  of  Orange,  who  might  look  with 
favour  on  an  expedition  which  might  prevent  the  Stadtholder  from 
being  strengthened  by  his  connexion  with  the  King  of  England^ 
and  who,  as  we  are  told  by  Davaux  himself,  were  afterwards  filled 
with  consternation  when  they  learned  the  defeat  of  Monmouth. 
On  the  news  of  Argyle's  landing  in  Scotland,  James  desired  that 
the  States-general  should  send  over  the  three  Scotch  regiments  in 
their  service  to  his  aid.     The  Prince  offered  to  go  at  their  head.* 
This  offer  was  declined  with  no  appearance  of  disgust,  and  the 
immediate  despatch  of  the  three  regiments  was  carried  through  the 
States,t  by  the  influence  of  Fagel  and  Bentinck,  in  spite  of  the  ob- 
stinate resistance  of  Amsterdam  and  their  adherents.     It  is  some* 
what  singular  that  Skelton  did  not  complajn  of  Monmouth's  equip- 
ment till  the  5th  of  June,  two  days  after  the  embarkation  of  that 
unfortunate  nobleman^  who  found  means  to  elude  the  search  which 
was  in  consequence  directed  to  be  made  for  him,  and  finally  left 
the  coast  of  Holland  on  the  9th. :|:    Before  he  quitted  that  country, 
he  wrote  a  letter  of  thanks-  to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam  for 
their  favour  to  himself  and  his  adherents,,  and  be  expressed  himself 
in  terms  of  anger,  and  evenof  revenge,  against  the  Prinee  of  Orange^ 
for  having  sacrificed  his  friendship  to  regain  that  of  James.§    The 
unexpected  progress  of  Monmouth  after  his  first  landing  induced 
James  to  apply  for  the  three  English  regiments  in  the  Dutch  sev- 
vice.||    An  immediate  assent  was  given  to  that  proposition,  and  the 
Prince  sent  his  friend  Bentinck  to  London,  to  offer  his  personal  sep- 
vices,  and  those  of  such  generals  and  other  officers  as  might  be 
needed  for  the  suppression  of  the  revolt     The  private  instructions 
of  Bentinck  bore  date  on  the  very  day  on  which  Monmouth  was 
prevailed  upon  to  cause  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King^f    Before 
that  event  was  known  in  Holland  an  irrevocable  offer  was  thus 
made  by  the  Prince,  of  which  the  acceptance  was  likely  to  provoke 
Monmouth  to  make  public  the  secret  encouragement  or  instigation 
he  had  received  at  the  Hagpe^  if  any  such  had  really  existed.     N« 

*  James  n.  to  the  P.  of  Orange  22d  lisy»  (Ist  Jane,)  and  ^  June,  1685.  DaL 
App.  p.  i.  b.  3. 

-(-  Foxt  M8S.,  iL 

^  Thoae  dates  aie  new  style,  to  suit  the  despatches  of  Dstsux. 

§  Yox,  MSS.  ii.  5th  July,  1685.  This  despatch,  which  is  not  printed,  sufficiently 
ooniiites  aU  those  which  contain  insinuations  of  the  Piince's  being  priry  to  Mon- 
mouth's expedition;  most  of  which  seem  to  hare  been  intended  to  furnish  Louis 
XIV.  with  the  means  of  preventin^^  a  reconciliation  between  the  En^^lish  and  Dutch 
govenunents. 

I  James  II.  to  the  P.  of  Oiange,  \l  June,  1685.    IM.  App.  p.  i.  b.  2. 

1  Bentinck's  Instructions,  &tii  June,  (4th  July,)  1685.  Copy  of  Portland 
M8S,3a 
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man  of  common  understanding  could  hay^  ventured  to  defy  thepo»- 
aessor  of  ao  fatal  a  secret.    Benlinek,  who  heard  of  Monmouth's  de- 
claration on  his  arrival  in  England,  was  gratefully  received  by 
James.     The  answer  in  which  he  declined  the  offer  of  the  Prince, 
bears  every  mark  of  satisfaction  and  confidence.*    The  subsequent 
fate  of  Monmouth  has  been  already  related  by  historians,  and  no 
part  of  his  expedition  is,  indeed,  within  the  scope  of  this  work, 
otherwise  than  as  it  illustrates  the  conduct  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
relating  to  the  affairs  of  England.  Common  humanity  was  sufficient 
to  induce  him  to  dissuade  Monmouth  and  Argyle  from  projects  so 
crude  that  these  unfortunate  noblemen  were  unable,  in  their  first 
declaration,  to  specify  the  sovereign  whom  they  were  to  place  on 
the  throne,  or  even  the  form  of  government  which  they  were  to 
recommend  to  the  two  nations.  Nothing,  however,  is  more  obvious 
than  that  the  enterprise  tended  to  disturb  his  designs  and  endanger 
his  interests.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  which  of  its  possible  re- 
sults was  likely  to  be  most  disadvantageous  .to  him;  its  complete 
success  would  have  excluded  the  Princess  of  Orange  from  the  suc- 
cession to  the  crown;  the  effects  of  its  entire  failure,  in  strengthen- 
ing the  influence  of  the  French  party  are  known  to  us  from  history; 
a  protracted  civil  war,  the  only  remaining  result,  would  have  ren- 
dered it  impossible  for  England  to  lend  any  assistance  to  the  cause 
of  Europe.     At  a  moment  when  Uie  prospect  of  the  Princess's  suc- 
cession was  daily  brightening,  it  was  evidently  his  policy,  even  if 
he  had.no  hopes  of  gaining  over  James,  to  keep  the  internal  tran- 
quillity of  England  undisturbed*     Those  writers  who,  without  any 
evidence,  impute  to  him  the  design  of  employing  Monmouth  to 
excite  a  confusion  in  Great  Britain,  of  which  he  might,  at  an  unde- 
termined period,  reap  some  uncertain  fruit,  seem  to  be  equally 
strangers  to  his  character,  to  his  circumstances,  and  to  the  general 
maxims  of  civil  prudence.     Men  so  cautious  as  he  was,  are  not 
willing  to  embark  in  designs  of  which  no  human  sagacity  can 
foresee  the  probable  event.      To  trust  the  brittle  machinery  of 
political  contrivance  amidst  the  shocks  of  unexpected  passions  and 
events,  to   incur  the  risks  of  a  wilderness  of  crooked   policy, 
where  the  paths  and  the  issues  are  alike  hid  from  our  view,  would 
have  been  widely  at  variance  with  the  plain  dictates  of  that  sober 
and  modest  good  sense  which  was  the  usual  guide  of  his  conduct 

The  offer  of  military  service,  made  by  William,  was  in  itself  not 
at  all  desirable  to  him;  for  though  the  body  of  the  popular  party 
had  shown  no  disposition  to  embark  in  so  desperate  an  expedition  as 
that  of  Monmouth,  they  could  look  with  little  complacency  ou  his 

•  Junes  II.  to  the  P.  of  Onnge,  30th  June,  (9th  July»)  1685*  DaL  App.p.  i.  b.  2. 
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nofit  Rttive  opponents;  but  it  is  easy  to  see  why  he  shoald  have  re« 
garded  it  as  the  least  of  the  evils  among  which  he  bad  to  choose. 
It  ofiered  a  new  chance  of  detaching  James  from  Louis.  It  would 
strei^then  the  hope  of  such  a  separation  on  the  Continent.  It  af- 
forded means  of  acquiring  reputation  and  ascendency  in  England^ 
and  while  the  defeat  of  an  illegitimate  claimant  might  recommend 
him  to  the  Protestant  Tories,  whose  support  was  so  .essential  to 
bis  sHCcessiony  it  afforded  him  the  means  of  moderating  a  victory^ 
gained,  indeed,  only  over  one  unhappy  adventurer,  but  calculated 
to  spread  fear  and  sorrow  among  the  friends  of  liberty,  whose  cause 
was  hi^y  and  who  alone  were  devoted  to  him  to  the  last  extremity. 
The  original  letters  of  William  to  Bentinck,  during  his  mission  in 
England,  are  still  extant,  without  interruption  or  mutilation.  Like 
every  other  part  of  the  correspondence,  they  are  written  with  the 
roost  unreserved  freedom.  Their  calmness,  as  well  as  frankness,  show 
that  the  writer  bad  nothing  to  conceal.  Being  once  satisfied  that 
the  defeat  of  Monmouth  was  the  least  injurious  issue  of  the  revolt, 
be  wastes  no  vain  regrets  on  its  inevitable  consequences.  He  is 
anxious  to  hear  of  the  success  of  the  royal  army.  Ue  distrusts  the 
military  capacity  of  Lord  Feversbam,  and  he  finally  expresses  his 
satisfaction  at  the  event  of  the  battle.  He  shows  no  curiosity  about 
the  subsequent  language  or  conduct  of  Monmouth;  and  appears  so 
little  apprehensive  of  any  secret  injurious  to  him  transpiring  in 
England,  that  after  the  capture  of  Monmouth,  when  such  a  secret 
if  it  had  existed,  was  most  likely  to  be  betrayed,  he  becomes  anxious 
for  the  immediate  return  of  Bentinck,  who  was  detained  in  England 
some  days  longer  by  James,  probably  with  an  expectation  that  the 
cootinuance  of  apparent  concert  between  him  and  his  son-in-law 
would  extinguish  the  last  hopes  of  the  disaffected.  The  Prince  was  so 
sensible  of  the  services  which  he  bad  performed  or  tendered,  that  he 
instructed  Bentinck,**  on  taking  leave,  to  ask  Lord  Rochester  what 
succour  he  might  expect,  in  case  of  need,  from  England ;  and  to  de'* 
clare,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  King  would  find  him  not  resolved 
on  war  at  all  risks  and  seasons,  but  desirous  of  conforming  bis  policy 
to  his  Majesty's  wishes,  with  the  important  reservations  of  duty  to 
his  religion  and  his  country.  The  unfortunate  Monmouth  bore  n 
dying  testimony  to  the  truth  of  these  declarations  by  his  last  letter, 
in  which  he  appeals  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  as  witnesses  of  the 
reluctance  with  which  he  engaged  in  his  rash  undertaking,  which 
they  had  obtained  his  pfx>mise  not  to  attempt.  We  know  liitie  with 
certainty  of  the  particulars  of  Monmouth's  intercourse  with  bis 
inexorable  uncle,  from  his  capture  till  his  execution,  except  the 

•  Points  &  ]>Mier.    Portland,  MSS. 
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compassionate  interference  of  the  Qneen  Dowager  io  his  behalf;  a 
princess  whose  blameless  demeanour  in  the  performance  of  her  long 
and  difficult  part  has  scarcely  obtained  the  commendation  which  it 
seems  to  deserve.  Burnet  was,  indeed,  better  informed  of  these 
transactions*  than  most  contemporaries;  yet  his  imsupported  state- 
ment, that  Mary  of  Este  treated  Monmouth  with  arrogance  and 
cruelty,  is  not  sufficient  evidence  to  maintain  so  black  a  charge; 
though,  on  other  occasions,  she  showed  her  proneness  to  indulge  tfame 
violent  passions,  which  in  her  declining  years  misfortune  and  reiigioo 
subdued.  Whatever  may  haye  passed  in  the  interview  between 
Monmouth  and  his  uncle,  or  in  the  subsequent  conversations  with 
Clarendon  and  Tyrconnel,  this  is  certain,  from  the  Kifig^s  conduct 
immediately  after,  that,  whatever  it  was,  it  tended  rather  to 
strengthen  than  to  skake  his  confidence  in  the  Prince.  Sidney 
was  sent  with  Bentinck  to  Holland ;  a  choice  which  seemed  to  indi- 
cate an  extraordinary  deference  for  the  wishes  of  the  Prinecy  and  was 
considered  in  Holland  as  a  decisive  mark  of  good  understanding  be- 
tween the  two  governments.  The  proud  and  hostile  city  of  Amsterdam 
presented  an  address  of  congratulation  to  William  on  the  defeat  of 
Monmouth ;  and  the  republican  party  began  to  despair  of  eflectual  re- 
ebtance  to  the  power  of  the  Stadtholder,  now  about  to  be  strengthened 
by  the  alliance  with  England.  The  Dutch  ambassadors  in  London,  in 
spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  Barillon,  succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty 
for  the  renewal  of  the  defensive  alliance  between  England  and  Hol- 
land, whichy  though  represented  to  Louis  as  a  mere  formality,  was 
certainly  a  step  which  required  little  more  than  that  Kberal  construc- 
tion to  which  a  defensive  treaty  is  always  entitled,  to  convert  it  into 
an  accession  by  England  to  the  concert  of  the  other  states  of  Europe, 
for  the  preservation  of  their  rights  and  dominions.  The  connexion 
between  the  Dutch  and  English  governments  answered  alike  the  im- 
mediate purposes  of  both  parties.  It  overawed  the  malcontents  of 
Holland,  as  well  as  those  of  England;  and  James  commanded  his 
ministers  to  signify  to  the  magistrates  of  Amsterdam,  that  their  sup- 
port of  the  Stadtholder  would  be  acceptable  to  his  Majesty.  But 
there  was  an  important  difference  in  the  situation  of  the  two  parties 
The  objects  for  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  paid  court  to  the  King, 
which  was  to  obtain  the  co-operation  of  England  against  the  farther 
progress  of  conquest,  absolutely  required  the  permanence  of  the 
connexion ;  while  the  triumph  of  the  maxims  of  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
policy  adopted  in  England  as  imperiously  demanded  the  friendship, 
if  not  the  aid,  of  Louis  XIV.     The  King  of  England,  accordingly, 

•  Sir  Edwwd  Tillien,  at  that  time  in  the  household  of  the  PrinoesB  of  Onnge. 
Married  the  daughter  of  Chifrenicb,  in  whose  apartments^  at  Whitehall,  the  intenriew 
between  James  and  Ifonmouth  took  place.    Thence,  probabl}:,  the  ivport  of  Bumet. 
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never  lost  tight  of  this  paramount  consideration.  Daring  the  whole 
of  his  friendly  correspondence  with  Holland,  he  and  Rochester,  his 
prune  minister,  importtinatelj  besought  the  continuance  of  secret 
supplies  from  France.  He  early  told  the  French  ambassador  that 
he  believed  Monmouth  kr  be  supported  by  all  the  Protestant  princes 
of  Ciennany,*  which  showed  him  #he  road  that  he  must  follow,  and 
the  ally  in  whom  alone  he  could  trust  But  Louis  evaded  the  ap* 
plication  of  Barillon  on  the  subject,  and  declined  advancing  any 
money  beyond  the  arreafs  of  tltfe  subsidy  of  the  late  King,  until  more 
decisive  measures  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  should  render  pecuniary 
asBistance  necessary.^  On  this  occasion  he  betrayed  some  irritation 
on  the  sobject  of  Holland.  When  he  afterwards  learned  the  despatch 
of  the  English  r^ments  from  Holland,  he  enjoined  bis  minister,  in  a 
cold  and  haughty  tone,  to  remit  to  Paris  the  money  which  had  been 
intrusted  to  his  charge  for  the  purpose  of  being  advanced  to  the  King 
of  England,  which  would,  he  observed,  be  the  more  proper,  because 
the  unsuccessful  revolt  would  certainly  rendier  the  Kii^  more  ab* 
solute  in  his  dominions  than  any  of  bis  predecessors.  |  But  James  con* 
tinued  his  entreaties.  He  declared  to  Barillon,  that,  being  educated 
in  France,  and  having  eaten  the  bread  of  the  Most  Christian  King, 
his  heart  was  French;  and  thai  he  thought  only  of  deserving  the  esteem 
and  conforming  to  the  plea^re  of  Louis  ;§  that  without  the  aid  of  Louis, 
he  never  could  hope  to  succeed  in  his  designs  against  the  Protestants, 
which  he  had  imparted  to  Bar9lon  with  less  reserve  than  to  his  own 
ministerSill  Rochester  pressed  Barillon  with  the  same  arguments, 
with  the  exception  of  those  derived  from  the  interests  of  religion. 
Sunderland,  who  had  determined  to  effect  the  removal  of  Roches- 
ter by  undistinguished  compliance  with  the  King's  religious  pdicy, 
spoke  to  the  French  minister  with  no  such  scruples.  *«The  King, 
Hoy  master, '^  he  said,  *<^has  no  object  at  heart  so  much  as  the  estab- 
lidiment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and  there  can  be  no  other  so  im* 
portant  to  him  on  mere  principles  of  good  sense  and  right  reason  p  for 
he  must  always  be  exposed  to  the  popular  prejudices  against  that 
religion  until  it  be  fully  established: — a  project  which  suits  the  in- 
terest only  of  the  King  of  France,  which  can  succeed  only  by  his  means, 
and  which  will  be  openly  resisted  or  secretly  traversed  by  other 
powers."  This  mdde  erf*  reasoning  b  evidently  inapplicable  to  any 
sther  measure  than  that  of  transferring  the  whole  power  and  privi- 

*  **  Ce  Mnee  I'explique  tout  hfuit  qiie  lies  rebelles  sdnt  soutenua  de  totis  Ies-ftUti«» 
rrotestans  (VEurope,  et  tnitent  de  ridicule  tout  ce  que  sc  dit  d'oppos^  4  cela.** 
tarinon  au  Roi,38  May,  (7  June,)  1685.   App.  Fox,  86. 

f  Hoi  a  Barillon,  ^j  June,  16S5.    Fox,  App. 

^  Le  Koi  &  BariUon,  y',  July,  1685.     Fox,  App.  97. 

4  BariUon  au  Roi,  ^^  J^dy^  1685.    Fox^  App.  105. 
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leges  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  was  perfectlj  conformable 
to  the  opinion  of  Barillon  himself,  who  early  declared  to  James  that 
the  maintenance  of  the  royal  authority  and  the  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  religion  were  inseparable  objects.^  Sunderland  added,  tbt 
the  Court  of  France  ought  not  to  be  disturbed  by  reports  of  con* 
nexions  between  his  master  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  ritua- 
tioo,  interests*  and  opinions  rendered  all  permanent  union  between 
tfiem  impossiblct  Louis  continued  immoveable.  He  remonstrated 
against  the  renewal  of  the  treaty4  He  expressed  great  displeasare, 
especially,  at  the  revival  of  the  defensive  treaty  of  alliance  of  1678 ; 
a  treaty  entered  into  by  Charles  the  Second  in  one  of  the  momentsof 
misunderstanding  with  France,  always  interpreted  by  him  in  the 
manner  most  agreeable  to  Louis,  but  of  which  the  deliberate  re- 
newal on  the  present  occasion  would  furnish  the  Prince  of  Orange 
with  new  means  of  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe^ 

•  Barillon,  j%  April,  1685.  f  ^o^  -^PP-  ^^ 

i  ^J  August.     ••  Sil  desire  effectivement  de  consenrer  mon  amiti^  il  n'entrera  dan* 
itucun  autre  engagemcDt  qui  puiase  y  ^tre  contraire." 


[The  Work  of  Sir  James  Macteintosh  was  left  by  kirn  unfinished  here.  The 
reaaom  why  it  has  been  judged  advtsable  to  continue  the  narriitne  down  to 
the  acoom^ishment  of  the  Evolution  and  eettlement  of  the  Orwnt.  iaw  hetn 
staled  in  the  Advertisement  prefixed  to  this  Volume,] 
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ZIV.'BIB  OUAEESL  WITH  THE  POPS.— DfiSIGIfS  OF  WILUAM  UPON  ENQLAND^ 
PENNV  MISSION.— NEGOnATIONS  BETWEEN  JAMES  AND  WILUAM.— SUPPOSED 
SECRET  TREATY  WITH  FRANCE.— LIBERTY  OF  CONSCIENCE— THE  PROTESTANT 
8UCCBBBION.— MISSION  AND  INTRIGUES  OF  DYOKVELT.  AND  OF  ZYLI9TEIN.*- 
OORSERPONDBMCBgrRUAtT  AND  FAOEL^LETTEES  BETWEEN  THE  UNO  AND 
THBPBINCEM. 


The  renewal  of  the  treaty  between  England  and  Holland  was 
negotiated  without  communication  to  Barillon.*  Upon  the  French 
minister's  remonstrating  after  the  fact,  James  talked,  in  a  high 
strain,  of  holding  in  his  hand  the  balance  of  power.t  This  expres- 
sion, in  the  political  vocabulary  of  the  time,  was  synonymous  with 
vindicating  the  honour  of  England  and  independence  of  Europe 
against  Louis  XIV.  Charity  would  dispose  one  to  give  the  un» 
fortunate  James  credit  for  a  passing  visitation  of  pride  and  patriot- 
ism, which  would  raise  him  above  the  unrelieved  meanness  of  his 
predecessor.  It  was  but  an  access  of  ill  humour  against  Louis  for 
withholding  the  pension,^  which  descended  from  one  brother  to^ 
the  other,  by  scandalous  inheritance,  with  the  crown. 

James  not  only  acted  from  the  motives,  but  employed  the  arti- 
fices of  Charles.  He  proposed  to  Barillon  to  contract  with  his: 
master  new  and  closer  relations,  which  should  neutralize  the  treaty 
with  the  States-general.§  Louis  instructed  his  ambassador  to  de- 
cline all  such  overtures,  and  intimated  plainly  that  the  object  of 
James  was  to  create  a  pretence  for  asking  money.  || 

The  Dutch,  Spanish,  and  Imperial  ministers,  at  the  Court  of 
London,  towards  the  close  of  1685,  began  to  express  hopes,  real 
or  pretended,  of  detaching  James  from  the  King  of  France.  Louis- 
ypon  this  did  not  feel  quite  secure.     He  ordered  Barillon  to  watch 

*  Le  Boi  ft  Barillon,  24  August,  1685.    Foz,  App. 

t  Bar.  au  Roi,  13  Dec.  1685.     Dal.  App. 

^  '*  Votre  Majeste  a  bien  reconnu  que  la  ceasation  des  payemensaproduit  le  renou- 
veUement  du  tiaite  ayec  lea  Etats-g^neraux."  The  aame  to  the  aame,  26  Nov.  1685^. 
Fox,  App. 

^  Le  Rot  ft  Bar.,  4  Sept.  1685.    Fox,  App. 

\  (aaya  he)  que  ne  se  conduent  jamais  qu^ft  mes  depeiw*"    Ibid. 
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the  movements  of  the  King,  and  aggravate  bis  pecuniary  embarrawi^ 
ments,  by  gaining  the  chief  members  of  opposition  in  parliament* 
Barillon  suggested  to  his  master  in  reply^  that  he  mi^t  dispenser 
with  pensioning  the  king,  and  the  leading  whigs,  by  taking  into 
his  pay  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown.t  Lord  Sanderlandy 
accordingly,  after  a  negotiation,  of  which  the  details  were  as  'Sor- 
did as  the  transaction  was  base,!  accepted  a  French  pennon  of 
25,000  crowns,  upon  his  ondertakhig  that  his  master  should  con- 
tract no  foreign  engagements  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Louis 

Thi!^inddent  throws  a  disenchanting  light  upon  political  vitft^e 
tend  popular  character  in  England,  on  the  eve  of  an  epoch,  com- 
monly named  the  most  glorious  in  English  histot'y.  They  who 
took  money  from  the  King  of  France  in  the  reign  of  Charles,) 
would  assuredly  have  no  qualms  in  that  of  James.  Cardinal  Ma- 
^sarin  did  not  find  a  prostitute  minister  and  stipendiary  patriots  in 
the  councils  and  parliaments  of  Cromwell  and  the  Common weahh. 
Corruption  and  degeneracy  came  in  with  royalty  and  the  Stuarts 
at  the  Restoration. 

The  King's  alienation  from  Louis*  XIV.,  acfd  his  union  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  were  hollow  and  of  short  duration.  He  soon 
resumed  with  Louis  the  natural  tone  and  necessary  relations  be- 
tween two  monarchs,  attracted  to  each  other  by  the  sympathies  of 
religion  and  despotism.?  Lord  Sunderland  justly  observed  to 
JBarillon,  that  the  most  difficult  of  all  things  Was  concord  between 
two  persons,  of  whom  one  longed  impatiently  for  the  crown  worn 
by  the  other.**  James,  in  his  correspondence  with  the  Prince, 
continued  for  some  time  te  disguise  his  aversion.  He  found  it 
hMrd  to  constrain  his  real  sentiments. tt  The  dry  style  and  brief 
civility  of  his  letters  betray  the  violence  which  in  writing  them 
he  did  to  his  nature.:^:^  But  James  II.  combined,  with  his  harsh 
character  and  conscientious  bigotry,  that  common  art  in  the  educar 
lion  of  princes  and  exercise  of  kingcrafl,  dissimulation. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  same  time,  pursued  secFetly  his 
eager  ambition  and  vast  designs,  with  the  genius  and  adroitness 
of  a  consummate  politician.  The  Calvinist  first  magistrate  of  i 
Calvinist  repuJ^lic,  he  rallied  round  him  Catholic:  as  well  as  Pn>» 

^  Le  RoU  Bar.,  19  Noy.  1685.    Fox,.  App.  f  Bar.  au  Boi,  26.  Nor.    Ibid. 

^  Bar.  Corres.,  Fox,  MSS. 

i  Le  Roi  JL  Bar.,  6  Dec.  1685.    Ibid. 

I  DaL  App.,  pp.  314^  &c. 

1  Life  of  James  il.  feom  his  MS.  Mem.;  and  Corr.  de  Bar.»  Fox,  MSS  /WMMk 

••  Bar.  au  Roi,  16  July,  1685.    Fox,  App. 

ft  Bonrepaux  i  Seignelai,  26  Mars,  1686.   Fox,  MSS. 

U  Se»  the  lettcff  (fiom  King  WiUiamU  Cabinet)  in  Dalfymple'a  Appendix.. 
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tealaiit  prihces,— die  Emperor^  the  King  of  Spain^  and  the  Pope 
lihnselfy->^n  a  confederacy  of  Europe  against  the  eldest  and  moat 
powerful  aon  of  the  Church.  Affecting  towards  James,  with  an  air 
of  patient  tranquillity,  the  deference  and  duty  of  a  son,  he  gained 
oyer  the  subjects,  sapped  the  throne,  and  finally  made  himself 
supreme  arbiter  of  the  fate  of  his  iather-in*law,  under  the  pre- 
tence of  zeal  for  a  church,  and  affection  for  a  nation,  to  neither  of 
4«bJch  lie  l^elonged. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  cite  two  projects  in  themselves  more 
Tast,  tody  when  compared  with  the  rank  and  resources  of  a  Stadt* 
iMldor  of  Holland,  more  disproportioned  to  the  adyenturer  and  his 
meaBs,  than  those  entertained  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  ^-^-one  to 
humble  the  pride  and  power  of  the  King  of  Frasce,  the  other  to 
displace  and  succeed  the  King  of  England.  Had  William  dis- 
closed his  views  with  the  ostentation  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  voice  of 
Europe  would  have  rebuked  his  presumption.  He  cherished  them 
in  the  solitude  of  his  own  breast,  until  they  discovered  themselves 
by  that  which  most  commands  the  homage  of  mankind, — ^the  pro* 
cess  of  their  achievement 

Both  designs  were  intimately  linked  with  each  other.  The  firrt 
in  the  order  of  time  was  that  against  the  King  of  France.  It 
would  have  been  imprudent  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  risk  an 
invasion  of  England  without  having  given  Louis  full  occupation 
on  the  Continent  Were  he  disposed  to  run  so  desperate  a  hazard, 
he  would  have  found  it  impossible.  The  most  calculating  and 
parsimonious  of  republics  would  not  place  at  his  disposal  its  men, 
its  ships,  and  its  funds,  until  he  had  secured  it  against  the  ambition 
and  hatred  of  the  French  monarch. 

The  first  grand  step  of  the  Prince  was  to  concert  secretly  the 
league  of  Augsburg  in  1686.  It  wa^  not  definitely  concluded  un* 
til  the  following  year.  The  contracting  parties  were  the  Emperor, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  and  other  chief  princes  of  the  Em* 
pire,  die  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  States  of  Hol- 
land,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  The  Re- 
pnblie  of  Venice  and  the  Pope,  without  being  formal  parties,  were 
secredy  pledged  to  the  confederacy.  It  jH-ofessed  to  be  a  defen- 
sive league  having  for  its  object  to  guard  the  treaties  of  West- 
phalia,  Nimeguen,  and  Ratisbon,  from  invasion  by  Louis  XIV.* 

The  French  King  was  soon  informed  of  this  formidable  associa- 
tion. He  penetrated  by  his  ambassadors  and  emissaries  the  re- 
I  of  all  the  courts  of  Europe.     The  cabinet  of  the  Prince  of 


^  Dam.  Coi^  Dip.  torn,  til  put  ii.  p.  131.    Puffend.  Corom.  Rer.  Bnnd.  lib.  six. 
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Orange  was  not  proof  against  his  tneana  and  instruments.  D'Atibx^ 
French  minister  at  the  Hague,  obtained  access  to  it  tbrouj^  the 
confessor  of  the  Princess  confidential  valet-de-chambre: — ^"a  good 
Catholic,  a  good  Frenchman,  and  a  man  of  honour/'  says  the  am- 
bassador, in  a  despatch  to  his  master.* 

A  spy  and  three  ruffians,  under  the  orders  of  Cardinal  D'Estrees, 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  detected  and  waylaid  a  Dutch  agent, 
who  communicated  with  the  Pope's  secretary,  Cassoni,  in  the  dis- 
guise of  a  dealer  in  artificial  fruits.  They  threatened  and  spared 
the  life  of  the  agent,  robbed  him  of  his  basket,  and  discovered, 
ingeniously  secreted  in  the  fruits,  scraps  of  paper,  communicatiDg 
the  Duke  of  Savoy's  adhesion  to  the  league  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
Pope's  promise  to  supply  the  Emperor  with  large  sums  of  money, 
which  should  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the.  Prince  of  Orange,  in 
carrying  on  war  against  the  Christian  King.t 

The  French  spy  succeeded  even  in  ransaAing  the  papal  secre- 
tary's private  cabinet  Among  the  papers  which  he  found  there, 
not  yet  perused  by  the  Pope,  was  one  setting  fdrth,  that  the 
Prince's  taking  the  command  of  the  imperial  troops  in  Oennany 
was  but  a  pretext  to  cover  his  designs  upon  England,  and  that  he 
had  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with  the  English,  to  put  to  death 
the  King,  and  the  child  of  which  the  Queen  was  then  pregnant,  if 
«  son,  in  order  to  place  himself  and  the  Princess  his  wife  on  the 
throne.  The  Cardinal  states,  that  he  lost  no  time  in  communi'* 
eating  this  horrible  plot  to  the  young  Lord  Norfolk,  (meaning 
doubtless  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  then  at  Rome,)  who  despatched 
to  his  master  two  couriers  with  the  news;  one  by  sea,  the  other  hy 
land.]:  The  absurdity  or  the  improbability  of  the  latter  part  of 
tifiis  information  may  have  shut  the  eyes-  of  James  to  the  exact  and 
fatal  truth  of  the  former. 

Louis  at  first  attempted  in  vain  to  break  the  confedefaey  by 
intrigue  and  gold.§  His  next  step  was  menace  and  aggression. 
He  threatened,  that  upon  the  slightest  infraction  of  the  truce  of 
twenty  years  then  pending,  he  would  send  forth  his  armies  across 
the  Meuse,  the  Rhine,  the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees,  and  make  his 
flag  respected  by  means  of  a  strong  fleet  at  sea.  This  was  not  an 
idle  threat  He  kept  on  foot,  in  the  succeeding  war,  generally 
five,  sometimes  six,  never  fewer  than  four  armies:  his  marine, 
under  the  direction  of  Seignelai,  son  of  the  great  Colbert,  was  the 

•  Negot  de  Compte  D'Avaux.    Fox,  MSS. 

t  Card.  D*Estree8  to  Louis  XIV.     Dal.  App. 

t  Card.  D'Estrees  H  Louvob.    Dal.  App. 

§  CBuv.  dc  Louis  XIV.,  torn,  iv,  Mem.  Mil  Annee^  168& 
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best  ordered  in  Europe;  and  he  was  prepared  to  attaek  tke  oon* 
federates,  in  1688,  With  a  military  and  nayal  force  amounting  to 
450,000  men.* 

The  league  of  Ai^burg  was  signed  in  July,  1687.  Louis  XIY. 
in  the  foUowtng  September,  hrayed  the  confederacy  by  an  outrage^ 
either  in  a  spirit  of  insulting  defiaaee,  or  as  n  stroke  of  policy,  to 
sound  the  extent  and  Ibrwardneas  of  its  preparations.  He  caused 
the  arms  of  France  to  be  set  up  widiin  gunshot  of  Namur,  in  the 
bee  of  the  Spanish  garrison.  The  confederates  were  deaf  to  the 
challenge;  and  the  SLing  of  Spaiif  purchased  the  removal  of  the 
nuisance,  by  ceding  two  villages,  in  a  quarter  where  the  insult  was 
less  flagrant. 

The  Emperor,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Poles,  were  at  war  with 
tiie  Turks.  James,  a  mere  bigot,  saw  nothing  in  the  contest  but 
Mohammedans  and  Catholics;  and  gave  the  latter  all  that  the 
degenerate  successor  af  Crarawdl  and  Elizabeth  could  give,  in  the 
position  to  which  he  had  reduced  himself, — his  public  wishes  and 
his  private  prayers.  Louis,  also  a  religious  bigot,  but  at  the  same 
time  an  amlntious  poUtioian,  consulting  only  his  political  interest, 
aided  the  infidels  against  the  Christians,  and  the  insurgent  Hunga- 
rians against  dieir  sovereign*^ 

Odesealchi  filled  the  papal  throne,  under  the  name  of  Innocent 
Xly  An  energetic  and  enligfatened  temporal  prince,  unversed  in 
dogmatic  theology,  or  superior  to  its  disputes,!  he  assisted  the 
Emperor,  the  Poles,  and  the  Venetians,  with  his  money  and  his 
galleys,  and  combined  secretly  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  i^nst 
the  ambition  and  arrogance  of  the  King  of  France.  Louis,  in  re- 
turn, subjected  Innocent  to  every  mortification  to  which  the  weak 
can  be  subjected  by  the  strong,  short  of  renouncing  the  communion 
of  the  Church. 

E!ach  ambassador  at  Rome  had  his  particular  quarter  endowed 
with  a  franchise  equivalent  to  the  right  of  sanctoary.  This  fran- 
chise was  grossly  abused.  The  enfranchised  quarters  became  the 
refuge  of  nudefactors.  Innocent  obtained  a  renunciation  of  the 
privilege  from  all  the  Catholic  princes  except  Louis.  When  the 
nuncio  Ranucci  solicited  him  to  follow  their  example,  he  said, 
it  was  for  him  to  give,  not  to  take  e3aunple;|  and  despatehed  the 

*  Volf aire,  Sidcle  de  Louis  XIV. 

t  Bishop  Bumet  ezsggmtes  in  some  timits,  and  perrerts  In  others,  tiie  cbancter 
of  this  Pope.  It  is  true  his  fiunily  weve  bankers^  but  he  wis  himself  bied  a  soldier, 
and  had  aenred  in  the  anny  of  the  Milanese.  His  ignorance  of  the  points  in  dispute 
between  the  Jesuits  and  Jansenists  is  compatible  with  knowledge  of  another  and 
more  useful  sort,  and  his  whole  pontificate,  ss  well  as  the  testimony  of  histonansb 
proves  him  not  a  jealous  and  fearful  man,  but  a  prince  and  politician  of  fearleJM  tern* 
per  and  enlaiged  views.  Another  ]&ngfish  historiaa  (Oldmizon,)  errinr  in  the  oppo« 
■te  eztremo^  calls  him  **  the  Protestant  Pope."         %  Vohatret  Siede  de  Ufm  MY* 
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Marquis  de  Lavardiny  with  the  special  mission  of  affronting  the 
Pope  in  his  capital.*  Layardin,  in  open  contempt  of  the  Pope's 
authority,  entered  Rome  with  an  armed  escort  of  a  thousand 
Frenchmen, — ^residents  at  Rome,  soldiers,  snd  his:  suite, — ^took 
military  possession  of  his  quarter,  and  was  excommunicated.  The 
only  consequence  worth  notice  (if,  indeed,  it  be  worth  notice,) 
was  the  embarrassing  and  comic  position  of  the  French  resident 
minister,  Cardinal  D'Estrees,  who  was  compelled  to  accept  absolu* 
tion  from  the  Pope,  on  his  admission  to  the  presence  of  the  holy 
father  after  each  communication  with  the  excommunicate  Lavar- 
din.t  Thus  fantastically  are  erents  the. most  important  mingled 
with  weakness  the  most  pitiable,  in  the  anomalous  current  of  hu- 
man affairsL 

There  is  nothing  to  give  surprise  in  the  submission  of  the  Pope 
The  papal  soldiers  were  armed,  as  the  papals  bulls  were  now 
issued,  for  mere  show.^  But  why  did  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Em- 
peror, and  the  other  confederates  of  Augpburgh,  submit  to  aggres- 
sion and  outrage?  The  most  probable  supposition,  in  the  absence 
of  direct  evidence,  is,  that  they  were  held  back  by  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  He  was  the  prime  mover  and  constituted  chief  of  the 
league;  his  influence  was  paramount;  and  his  projects  were  not  yet 
ripe  for  a  war  with  France.  He  had  not  sufficiently  concerted  with 
his  English  partisans  the  dethroning  of  James,  the  placing  of 
James's  crown  upon  his  own  head,  and  the  embarking  of  England, 
with  her  national  resources  and  antipathies,  in  the  league  of  Europe 
against  Louis  XIV. 

It  is  still  an  historical  or  party  question,  from  what  period 
William  contemplated  deposing  James.  If  his  own  declarations 
were  to  be  received  as  decisive  evidence,  the  question  would  be 
easily  settled.  He  assured  his  Catholic  allie8§  and  the  people  of 
England,||  on  the  eve  and  during  the  progress  of  his  enterprise, 
that  he  did  not  aim  at  the  crown ;  that  the  sole  object  of  his  ex- 
pedition was,  to  call  a  free  parliament  for  the  redress  of  grievances 
and  the  security  of  the  Protestant  religion.  But  princes  and  poli- 
ticians assume  a  certain  license  in  the  morality  of  their  transactions 
with  each  other  and  with  the  people.  The  Prince  of  Orange  could 
plead,  in  excuse  of  his  expedient  dissimulation,  the  allowances 
and  exigencies  of  a  perilous  military  enterprise,  joined  with  a  mo- 
mentous political  scheme. 

Some  have  dated  his  design  from  the  defeat  and  execution  of 

*  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Loub  XIV.  f  Id.  ibid. 

t  Id.  ibid. 

^  Letter  of  the  Prince  of  Onin{^  to  the  Kmperor.     Dal.  App. 
I  DeclatatioD  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
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Ae  Duke  of  Monmouth.  '^  My  Lord  Dartmouth/'  says  James, 
«  ever  since  the  Duke  of  Monmouth's  invasion,  always  told  the 
King,  that  sooner  or  later  he  was  confident  the  Prince  of  Orange 
would  attempt  it"*  If  Bishop  Burnet  may  be  relied  on,  the 
Prince  aspired  to  the  crown  in  1686,  when  Burnet  came  to  the 
Hague.  The  bishop  gives  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  con- 
versations, on  his  arrival,  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange; 
who  he  says,  opened  their  minds  to  him  with  entire  confidence* 
In  no  part  of  his  history  does  he  more  offensively  indulge  his 
conceit  and  egotism.  *^  The  Prince,"  says  he,  "  though  naturally 
cold  and  reserved,  laid  aside  a  great  deal  of  that  with  me."t  It 
would  even  appear,  however  incredible,  that  Burnet  was  the  more 
reserved  of  the  two.  "  I  had  a  mind,"  says  he,  "  to  see  a  little 
into  the  Prince's  notions,  before  I  should  engage  myself  deeper 
into  his  service.  I  was  afraid  lest  his  struggle  with  the  Louvesteia 
party,  might  hare  giMejn  him  a  jealousy  of  liberty  and  of  a  free 
government.  He  assured  me  it  was  quite  the  contrary;  nothing 
but  such  a  constitution  could  resist  a  powerful  aggressor  long,  or 
have  the  credit  necessary  to  raise  such  sums  as  a  great  war  might 
require."  j:  The  Prince,  in  a  confer^ice,  by  his  account,  of  several 
hours  with  him,  censured  the  King's  proceedings,  and  disclosed 
his  own  views  of  government  in  Church  and  State  with  minute 
particularity.  '^  I  thought  it  necessary,"  adds  the  Bishop,  "  to  ea- 
ter with  him  into  all  these  particulars,  that  so  I  might  be  furnished 
from  his  own  mouth  to  give  a  full  account  of  his  sense  to  some  in 
England."§ 

Burnet  farther  states,  that  "  what  particularly  fixed  him  in  the 
confidence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  was  the  liberty 
he  took,  in  a  private  conversation  with  the  Princess,  to  ask  her, 
^  what  she  intended  the  Prince  Aould  be  if  she  came  to  the 
crown?"  II  The  Princess  of  Orange,  it  seems,  did  not  even  com- 
prehend his  meaning.  She  thought  her  husband  must  become 
king  to  all  intents  as  a  matter  of  course.  This  ignorance  seems 
unaccountable  in  a  lady  next  in  succession  to  the  crown,  whom 
the  bishop  had  just  described  as  <<  having  great  knowledge,  with  a 
true  understanding."  He,  however,  instructed  her  on  the  subject; 
referring  in  illustration  to  the  marriages  of  Henry  VII.  and  Eliza- 
beth, Philip  11.  and  Mary;  "told  her  a  titular  kingship  was  no 
acceptable  thing  to  a  man,  especially  if  it  was  to  depend  on  ano- 
ther's life;"  and  upon  being  asked  by  her  "  to  propose  a  remedy," 
advised  her  "  to  be  contented  to  be  merely  the  Prince's  wife,  en- 

•  ISjng  Jtmes's  MS.  Mem.,  dted  in  "Life  of  James  H."  vol  ii.  p.  177. 
t  Hist  of  \uB  Own  Time%  vol.  iii.  p.  131.    Oz£  ed.  1823. 

♦  Ibid.  p.  135.  %  Ibid.  I  Ibid. 
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gagp  herself  to  give  him  the  real  authority  as  soon  as  it  came 
into  her  hands,  and  endeavour  efieetually  to  get  it  to  be  legdlj 
vested  in  him  during  his  life;  whieh  would  lay  the  gi^eflU;e^t  iM* 
ligation  on  the  Prince  possible,  and  lay  the  foundatioD  oif  a  pei^ 
foot  union  between  them,  which  had  of  late  been  a  little  em- 
broiled.'^ She  instantly  gave  the  required  assurance.  The  Prince 
had  the  reputation  of  being  a  despotic  husbands  His  wife  net 
only  had  no  will  of  her  own,  but  did  not  dare  to  murmtxr  when 
she  was  outraged.*  Mrs.  Villiers,  sister  of  the  wife  of  Bentinck, 
and  reputed  mistress  of  the  Prince,  made  no  secret  of  her  influ- 
ence. The  Princess  only  wrote  her  grievances  privately  to  her 
sist^,  but  the  latter  sharply  desired  Bentinck  to  cheek  the  inso- 
lence of  his  sister-in-law.t 

<<  I  asked  pardon,''  continues  Burnet,  ^  ^  having  moved  her  in 
such  a  tender  point;  but  I  solemnly  protested,  that  no  person 
living  had  moved  me  in  it,  or  so  much  as  knew  of  it"  Notwith- 
standing this  solemn  protestation  of  the  bishop.  Lord  Dartmouth 
has  subjoined  to  this  passage  in  Burnet's  historyl  the  following 
observation: — **  I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  Prince  ordered  Bur- 
net to  propose  it  to  the  Princess  before  he  would  engage  in  the  at- 
tempt upon  England;  and  she  certainly  must  understand  it  so;  for 
certainly  such  a  little  Scoteh  priest  durst  not  have  proposed  alter- 
ing the  right  of  succession  to  the  three  kingdoms  of  his  own  head, 
though  he  had  double  the  <^onfidence  ^e  was  known  to  have." 

These  passages  p^ve  by  condunve  implication,  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  time  contemplated  his  being  King  of  England. 
Biit  the  Prince  6duld  imagine  himself  king  only  on  the  supposi- 
tion, that  King  James  was  deposed  and  the  throne  vacant.  K  the 
erown  devolved  upon  the  Princess,  his  wife,  on  her  Other's  de- 
cease, he  would  not  have  the  slightest  ground  to  expect  that  tiie 
order  of  succession  should  be  departed  from,  and  the  rights  of  the 
Princess  Anne  sacrificed  in  his  favour.  Nothing  but  the  shock  of 
a  revolution,  the  necessities  of  the  time,  and  the  merit  of  a  deli- 
vei^an^e,  could  warrant  a  man  of  his  sagacity  in  such  an  expecta- 
tion; and  it  wtts  only  by  a  very  small  majori^  of  one  house  of 
parliament,  that  these  Causes,  co-operating  with  others,  raised  him 
eventually  to  the  throne. 

But  William  proved  at  a  much  earliei*  period  ^at  be  had  little 
tenderness  for  the  rights  of  his  father-in-law.  He  declared  his 
wish  that  the  bill  of  exclusion  should  be  carried,  rather  than  the 

•  AfiOQunt  oftfae  conduct  oftfaeDucheM  of Mulboraiigt^  p.  133.    LetterofLofd 
Nottiogfaam.    D«L  App. 
tN&otduCoiiiteI>'ATaiix,Au0.1685.    Fox,  MSA. 
;» Ox£  ed.  1823. 
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powers  of  dw  erown  Aould  be  diminidied.*  He  reeei?«d  with 
pleaaiire  the  proposition  of  enacting,  that  the  Princc0B  should  be 
rcfpBnt  during  the  life  of  her  father;t  and  it  would  appear,  from  a 
letter  of  Montague  to  him,  after  he  became  King,  that  he  knew 
and  ^tpror%d  the  Rye  House  plot:|: 

Penn  came  over  to  the  Hague  early  in  1686,  and  had  several  au* 
dieneee  of  the  Prince.  Without  professing  to  have  any  mission, 
he  was  reeeiyed  as  the  envoy  of  James,§  and  had  authority  from 
him.  II  His  object  was  to  obtain  the  Prince's  assent  to  the  repeal 
of  the  Penal  and  Test  Acts;  up<m  which  condition,  '<  he  under^ 
took,'^  says  Burnet,  ^  that  the  King  would  enter  into  an  entire  con* 
fidence  with  Uie  Prince,  and  put  hb  best  friends  in  the  chiefest 
trasta.^'f 

Biahop  Burnet  could  never  spare  his  depreciadon  of  any  person, 
from  William  Penn  to  Major  Wilding,  who  came  into  collision  or 
comperison  with  himseUl  He,  on  this  occaMon,.  describes  Penn 
as  ^  a  vain  talking  man,''**  who  ^  had  such  an  opinion  of  his  own 
feculty  of  persuading,  that  he  thought  none  could  stand  against  it,'' 
and  ^  whom  many  suspected  to  be  a  Mncealed  papist"  The  sus-* 
picion  was  really  and  extensively  entertained.  It  is  thus  the  tole- 
rant, benevolent,  philosophic  Christian  is  tradaced  by  uncharitable 
bigotry,  or  still  more  uncharitable  hypocrisy,  in  one  age  as  a  con« 
cealed  papist,  in  another  as  a  concealed  infideL 

The  Prince  was  willing  to  abandon  the  penal  laws,  but  adhered 
to  the  testSL  The  King  would  have  all  or  nothing;!!  and  Penn's 
negotiation  feiled. 

About  the  middle  of  the  year  16S6,  Skelton,  James's  ambasss' 
dor  at  the  Hague,  was  appointed  to  the  court  of  Versailles.  Hii 
succeascMT,  the  Marquis  d' Albyville,  has  been  described  as  a  person 
of  disreputable  life  and  charactef.  Bumet  mentions  him  as  one 
White,  an  Irishman,  who  had  long  served  the  court  of  Spain  in 
the  ciqpacity  of  a  f^y,  and  received  from  that  court  his  title  in  dis^ 
charge  of  his  arrears.  But  the  bishop,  who  has  been  unjust  to  in« 
dividuals  from  self-conceit  or  cajHrice,  could  not  be  expected  to 
speak  acrupuloosly  of  a  papist,  an  Irishman,  and  a  personal  enemy. 

•  Letter  s^ibe  Mom  of  Oitfige  to  Sir  LeoliaeJeakiai^    l>il.App.p.S66|efM9i 
fid.  ibid. 

#  Letter  of  Loid  MonlBgae  to  Kin;  VTiBiAm.    IHL  App.  put  iU  p.  339. 
§  <«TlnHgk  be  did  not  pwleaduqr  ooliinWdBlbr  wbiift  be  pnM^^ 

mctand  tbePM^e)  looked  upon  kon  as  a  nan  eapky^ad.''    Bur.  voL  iH.  p» 


ifl»  Bumet 

140.    Qkf.ed.1833. 

I  Claricscm's  Life  of  Wiflim  Penn. 

1  Bur.  Hirt.  of  bis  Own  Timeib  voL  iii.  p.  139»  Stc    Cxf.  ed.  1683. 

••Ibid.    Swift  hMnAjoiMd  tins noCei-*<<BeiIMl»TeirH(ieei^ 
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The  compiler  of  the  life  of  King  James,  from  his  manuscript  Me- 
moirs, says  that  D' Albyville  received  his  title  from  the  Emperor;* 
and  the  Dutch  ambassador,  Van  Citters,  in  announding  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  States,  mentions  him  as  "  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  Baron  White,  an  Irishman  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  of  good  un- 
derstanding and  good  breeding,  who  conducted  the  business  of  the 
English  monarchy  for  several  years  at  Brussels  and  Madrid  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  late  King."t  D'Albyville,  however,  soon  after  his 
arrival  at  the  Hague,  wns  suspected  of  betraying  James  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange, j:  and  both  to  Louis  XIV.  §  It  would  uppeai 
from  his  subsequent  conduct,  that  he  acted  implicitly  as  the  hired 
agent  of  Louis,  under  the  orders  of  D'Avauz.||  In  this  he  may 
not  have  consulted  the  real  interests,  but  he  certainly  best  consult- 
ed the  personal  views,  of  his  master,  for  Louis  judged  much  better 
for  James  than  James  for  himselfl 

^  Louis  XIV.  granted  D'Albyville,  through  Barillon,  300  guineas 
for  his  outfit,  and  a  pension  of  60,000  livres,  in  order  to  place 
him  beyond  the  reach  of  temptation  by  the  Prince  of  (hiuige.T 
The  Prince  hardly  deigned  to  speak  to  him.**  It  is  no  wonder 
that  a  monarch  thus  gratuitously  prodigal  of  gold,  and  bBving  at 
kis  command  the  most  expert  and  unprincipled  intriguers,  lay  and 
spiritual,  of  Europe,  penetrated  the  secrets  of  his  neighbours  and 
y^enemies. 

y\  Holland  was  the  great  asylum  of  English  political  refugees. 
This  was  a  constant  subject  of  discussion  between  James  and  the 
States.  The  King  demanded  that  persons  whom  he  called  his  re- 
bel subjects  should  be  sent  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Republic; 
the  States  answered  by  illusory  compliances,  evasions,  and  de- 
lays.tt /Van  Citters,  on  one  occasion,  during  an  audience  of  the 
King,  excused  the  delay  in  complying  with  his  demands,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  the  forms  of  the  Dutch  constitution.  James  re- 
joined, that  A  single  letter  from  Cromwell  sufficed  to  make  the 
States  send  away  the  royal  family.^]:  The  fact  proved  only  that 
the  usurper  knew  how  to  make,  himself  respected,  and  the  King 
did  not. 

D'Albyville,  before  he  even  opened  his  commission,§§  demanded, 
in  the  name  of  the  King,  that  Burnet  should  be  forbidden  the  pre- 

•  Vol  ii.  p.  134.  f  Lett  of  Van  Citt  ISth  Aug.  168& 

^N^gotduComted'Avaux.  Fox^MSS.        §  Hacph.  Hkt.  of  Gfeflt  Botain. 

I  <<U  me  paroit,  are^  que  H.  d'Albyyille  ecrit  fiddlement  au  Boi  aon  maltre  tout 
ce  dont  nous  convenons  ensemble."  Negot  du  Ck>mte  d'Avauz.  Fox»  MSS.  U 
Avril.1687. 

%  Corns,  de  Bar.     Foz,  MSS. 

•*  D'Ayaux  to  the  King,  STtb  May,  1687.    Fox,  MBS. 

tt  VanCitten,  31st  May,  1686.  4*  Letter  of  Van  Citten,  35tfa  June^  1686. 

i§  Bur.  Tol  ui.  p.  173.    Ozf.  ed.  1823. 
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aence  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  The  historian  of  his 
own  times  would  have  it  supposed  that  he  was  proscribed  for  his 
importance  as  a  politician.  It  was  only  as  a  pamphleteer  that  he 
provoked  the  King's  resentment  Pamphlets  printed  by  him,  and 
other  partisans  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  Amsterdam  and  the 
Hague,  were  circulated  privately  in  England,  and  such  virtue  is 
there  in  the  press,  that  it  can  reach  the  tyrant  and  disturb  his  rest, 
when  nothing  else  can,  short  of  the  appeal  to  Heaven^^ 

The  King  had  already  written  two  letters  of  complaint  respect- 
ing Burnet,  to  his  daughter.  The  bishop  relates,  with  the  utmost 
complacency,  how  a  dutiful  and  religious  Princess  replied  to  her 
father's  letters,  '^  according  to  the  hints  suggested ''  by  the  very 
man  whom  her  father  desired  she  would  dismiss;  and  how  the 
Prince  and  Princess  were  both  so  true  to  their  promise  of  dismiss- 
ing him,  ^  that,  instead  of  seeing  him  henceforth,  they  communi- 
cated to  him  the  whole  secret  of  English  affairs  through  Dyckvelt 
and  Halewyn,"* 

^  The  arrival  of  Bonrepaux,  a  special  envoy  of  Louis  XIV.  to 
James,  in  the  spring  of  1686,  alarmed  the  Dutch,  Spanish,  and 
Imperial  ambassadors.  They  suspected  the  negotiation  of  a  secret 
treaty,  o&nsive  and  defensive,  between  the  courts  of  France  and 
England.  A  paper,  containing  reasons  in  favour  of  an  alliance 
with  France  for  the  especial  purpose  of  attacking  and  extirpating 
the  Republic  of  Holland,  and  purporting  to  be  addressed  to  the 
King  in  council,  came  into  the  hands  of  Don  Pedro  Ronquillo,  am- 
bassador of  the  King  of  Spain.  That  dexterous  minister,  instead 
of  acting  in  person,  instructed  the  ambassador  of  the  States,  as  the 
party  chiefly  interested,  to  sound  the  designs  of  the  King.  f 

^  There  are  two  versions  of  what  passed  in  several  conferences  on 
the  subject  between  the  King  and  Van  Citters:  one  by  Van  Citters 
to  the  States;t  the  other  by  his  confederate  director,  RonquUIo,  ad- 
dressed to  the  King  of  Spain4 

The  despatch  of  the  Spaniard  is  curiously  distinctive  of  the  in- 
digent grandeur  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  peculiar  genius 
of  the  Spanish  nation.  It  opens  with  his  despair  on  the  arrival  of 
the  post  from  Spain  without  bringing  him  any  suppliea  He  saw 
himself  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  abandoning  the  court,  and 
shutting  himself  up  in  his  own  house;-  he  was  unable  to  maintain 
or  to  discharge  his  household;  his  spies  would  no  longer  serve 
him;  and  all  this,  at  the  critical  moment  when  the  French  wero 
straining  every  nerve  to  engage  the  King  of  England  into  an  alii- 

•  Bur.  vol  iii.  p.  173.     Oxf.  eA  1823. 

t  Lettew  of  Van  Citten,  9th  and  27th  August,  1688. 
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a&ee  with  the  King  of  Fnacd.  The  ingenious  dipbmtftist,  how« 
ever,  having  sent  his  bousehold  to  subflist  in  London,  eontrived  to 
maintain  his  post^  without  a  suite,  at  Windsor;  and  not  only  dis- 
eovered,  he  says,  all  that  passed  in  this  important  negotiation,  but 
obtained,  partly  by  threats,  partly  by  promises,  a  eopy  of  the  above 
mentioned  paper,  whieh  he  placed  in  the  hands  of  Van  CtttenL 
There  is,  in  reference  to  his  promises,  a  light  touch  of  humour, 
characteristic  and  worthy  of  the  countryman  of  Cervantes, — *^  God 
and  your  Majesty,''  says  he,  in  a  parenthesis,  ^know  whether  they 
will  be  fulfilled."* 

The  King,  having  received  the  paper  from  Van  Citters,  declared 
it  a  fabrication  by  the  gazetteers  of  Amstevdara,  or  by  some  in 
England,  who  sought  to  render  him  odious  to  his  subjects;  and 
expressed  his  earnest  desire  to  cultivate  die  friendship  of  the 
States.  Van  Citters,  if  he  may  be  believed,  resolutely  insisted 
that  the  memorial  was  genuine}  ascribed  it  to  the  Catholic  parly 
and  court  priests;  and  said  that  he  could  astonish  the  King,  by 
naming  the  author.t  It  is  strange  that  the  offer,  if  made,  was  not 
accepted.  The  tone  in  which  the  Dutch  minister  vaunts  his  own 
boldness,  and  takes  the  whole  credit  of  having  obtained  the  paper, 
without  mentioning  Eonc^uillo,  throws  some  doubt  on  this  part  of 
his  account 

James  may  have,  as  he  deekted,  seen  the  paper  then  for  the  fint 
time.  He  may,  also,  have  believed  it  spurious.  But  the  evidence, 
external  and  internal,  is  in  favour  of  its  authenticity.  It  was  pro- 
bably drawn  up  by  Bonrapaux.  Tl^  tone  is  French,  and  it  was 
transmitted  in  the  French  language  to  the  States,  by  Van  Citten, 
who  wrote  bis  despatches  in  Dutch.^  The  original,  therefore,  may 
be  presumed  to  have  been  French.§  ^ 

The  Dutch  ambassador  at  the  same  time  told  the  King,  thatac- 
(Sording  to  recent  letters  from  Constantinople,  received  by  an  emi- 
nent Smyrna  merchant  named  Vernon,  the  French  minister  there 
had  just  announced  to  the  Sultan  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween his  master  and  the  King  of  Sngland,  having  for  its  object  a 
joint  attack  upon  Holland,  which  would  divert  the  attention  and 
forces  of  the  Emperor  from  the  side  of  Turkey  to  the  Rhine.  Bi- 
shop Burnet,  one  of  the  most  strenuous  asserters  of  this  pretended 
French  alliance,  which  had  so  great  a  share  in  driving  James  from 
the  throne,||  gives,  as  conclusive  evidence  of  it,  a  declaration  made 
to  him  by  Sir  William  Trumbull,  then  miniate  at  the  Porte,  that 

•  « Dios  y  V.  M.  8«bra  si  le  oomplinn."  f  Letter  of  Van  Citt,  ubi  wpn. 

^Id.  16th  August,  1686. 

§  The  Spanish  venioii,  transmitted  by  RonquUk^  will  be  found  in  tbe  AppendiXi 
I  Sherlock's  Letter  to  »  Maoaber  of  the  Cadventkm. 
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the  FrenA  ambanador  8uq>ri8ed  him  one  morning  by  a  yisit  with- 
out  the  usual  forma,  to  announce,  on  the  authority  of  a  letter  in 
cipher  from  M.  de  CrcMSsy,  which  he  produced,  the  conclusion  of  a 
Dew  treaty  between  their  respective  masters,  whose  interests  were 
thenceforth  identicaL*/The  answer  of  the  King  to  Van  Citters 
applies  equally  to  Burnet  He  said,  '<  that  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  French  ambassador  at  Constantinople  he  knew  nothing;  but  if 
he  acted  in  the  manner  alleged,  it  could  only  be  a  French  artifice 
to  dissuade  the  Turks  from  making  peace  with  the  Emperor/'  The 
King  farther  denied  the  existence  of  any  new  alliance,  actual  or 
prospective,  with  France.  His  last  words,  in  a  private  audience^ 
to  Van  Citters,  were,  that  be  and  the  other  foreign  ministers  should 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  deceived  by  French  intrigues  and  arti* 
fioes.t  /Both  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  ministers  assured  their  respec- 
tive governments  Uiat  the«overtures  made  by  Bonrepatix  were  de- 
clined by  JameSbj/ 

/  The  ministers  of  the  powers  confederated,  against  France  tried 
to  work  upoa  the  King's  pride.  They  intimated  to  him,  that  he 
was  treated  by  Louis,  and  regarded  by  others,  as  a  vassal  of 
France.  This  delicate  topic  was  touched  on  by  Van  Citters. 
Jame»  r^Hidiated  the  supposition  with  indignant  vivacity;  repeat- 
ed several  times,^  with  much  heat,-^^' Vassal!  vassal  de  Francel'' 
and  added,  in  a  scdemn  tone, — ^^  Sir,  if  the  parliament  enabled  me, 
I  would  bring  the  kingdom  to  a  heagbt.  of  consideration,  abroad 
and  at  home,  never  reached  under  any  of  my  predeccssors/'§ 
More  credit  would  be  due  to  this  declaration,  if  he  were  not,  at 
the  moment,  the  stipendiary  of  the  King  of  France.  James,  how- 
ever, while  be  received  and  solicited  the  degrading  liberality  of 
Louisr,  manifested,  it  will  be  observed,  to  the  last,  a  reluctance  to 
commit  himself  implicitly  in  his  protector's  train.  He  would, 
periu^,  have  even  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange  against  the  King 
of  France,  provided  the  English  nation  placed  its  laws,  liberties, 
and  religion  at  his  feet^ 

Great  activity  was  observable  in  improving  the  condition  and 
increasing  the  force  of  the  navy.  Van  Citters  mentioned  this  to 
the  King  as  a  source  of  alarm  to  the  States.  He  replied,  tiiat  the 
neglect  or  incapacity  of  the  naval  administration  for  several  years, 
rendered  necessary  a  complete  system  of  repairs  and  equipment; 
and  declared  that  his  object  was  not  war,  but  to  place  himself  in 
such  an  attitude  as  to  command  respect  abroad,  and  maintain  the 

*  Bur.  ToL  in.  p.  290.    Oxf.  ed.  1823.     ^IjeMercf  Dcfiirea.Booq,uhimmn. 
^  Van  Citt.  and  Bonq.  ubi  wipnu  §  Letter  of  VwCHt.  27ttv Aug*  1606. 
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peace  of  Europe.  There  appears  no  good  reason  to  donbt  his  \ 
eerity.  He  had  no  motive  for  lending  himself  to  the  mere  ag- 
grandizement of  Louis  XIV.  His  great  object  was  to  rale  his 
kingdom  without  parliaments  and  above  the  laws;  and  peace  abroad 
was  favourable,  if  not  necessary,  to  his  establishment  of  tyranny 
at  home.  It  should  be  observed,  that  he  was  jealous  of  the  Dutch 
government,  not  because  it  was  Protestant  and  Republican,  bat  be- 
cause its  laws  and  policy  afTorded  an  asylum  to  English  refiigees, 
and  its  Protestantism  and  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
interfered  directly  with  his  designs  of  rendering  his  government 
tyrannical. 

D'Albyville  repeated  to  the  States  the  same  pacific  declarations 
which  the  King  had  made  to  their  ambassador;  urged  in  the 
King's  name  the  expulsion  of  the  obnoxious  English  exiles;  and, 
in  private  conferences  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange, 
assured  them,  in  pursuance  of  his  instructions,  ^^  that  the  Eling  ne- 
ver intended  to  wrong  them  in  the  right  of  succession.*'*  He  re- 
peated, at  the  same  time,  the  desire,  which  James  had  conveyed, 
through  Penn,  that  they  would  sanction  the  repeal  of  the  Pend 
and  Test  Acts,-— even  for  their  own  sakes,  as  a  restraint  upon  the 
royal  prerogative;!— declared,  according  to  Burnet,  that  the  King 
not  only  condemned  the  proceedings,  but  despised  the  bigotry  of 
Louis  XIV.,  who  allowed  himself  to  be  governed  by  the  Archbi- 
shop of  Paris  and  Madame  de  Maintenon;^  ^^^  appealed  to  the 
King's  hospitable  reception  of  the  French  Protestant  refugees  as 
evidence  of  his  tolerant  liberality.  The  States- professed  them- 
selves satisfied;  but  the  Prince,  doubting  the  sincerity,  or  uncon- 
vinced by  ttie  arguments  of  the  King^  or  determined  only  by  his 
own  secret  purposes,  repeated  in  substance  to  D'Albyville  the  re- 
fusal to  sanction  the  repeal  of  the  tests  which,  he  had  given  to 
Penn. 

It  is  improbable  that  D'Albyville  really  made  those  contemptoons 
reflections  upon  Louis  XIV.  It  is  incredible  that  he  should  havfr 
been  authorized  to  make  them  by  James.  But  the  envoy  may  be 
presumed  to  have  conveyed  the  King's  opinion  of  the  persecutran 
of  the  French  Protestants,  as  it  was  expressed  by  the  King  him- 
self to  the  Spanish  and  Dutch  ministers.  Jiames  admitted  to  the 
Spanish  minister  that  Louis  XIV.  had  the  same  right  to  revoke, 
which  Henry  IV.  had  to  grant,  the  edict  of  Nantes,  but  declared, 
both  to  Ronquillo  and  Van  Citters,  that  he  abhorred  the  employ- 
ment of  ^^the  booted  missionaries,"§  both  as  impolitic  and  un- 

•  Bar.  ToLiii.  p.  175,176.    Oxr.ed.1833.  f  Ibid.  p.  174. 

i  Ibid.  p.  176. 

i  Letter  of  Pon  Ped.  Ronq.  12th  April,  1686. 
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christian;*  that  though  he  wished  to  see  his  own  religion  emhraced, 
he  thought  it  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  Holy  Writ  to  force  con- 
science; that  he  only  expected  to  see  his  Catholic  subjects  enjoy- 
ing the  freedom  of  other  Englishmen,  not  treated  as  if  they  were 
traitors;!  that  he  designed  no  more  than  establishing  the  same 
liberty  of  conscience  which  was  so  beneficially  allowed  by  the 
State9  themselves;  and  that  he  expected  the  States  would  not  in- 
terfere with  his  measures  for  this  end4  Van  Citters,  in  reply,  as- 
sured him,  that  their  High  Mightinesses  would  not  interfere  with 
his  proceedings  in  reference  to  religion,  which  they  regarded  as  a 
domestic  matter  to  be  left  to  the  King's  prudence  and  the  provi- 
dence of  God.§ 

The  professions  of  respect  for  liberty  of  conscience  made  by 
James,  were,  it  will  be  said,  hollow  and  perfidious. 

Beligious  prejudice  is,  of  all  others,  the  most  unjust  and  blind. 
Protestants  found  it  impossible  in  the  seventeenth,  and  find  it  diffi- 
cult in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  dissociate  popery  and  intolerance. 
An  opinion  of  the  good  or  bad  faith  of  James  is  uncalled  for  here. 
It  may  be  observed,  however,  in  jEaimess  to  his  memory  and  reli- 
gion, that  where  he  violated  law,  he  unmanacled  conscience;  that 
a  believer  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  even  a  "zea- 
lot  for  proselytism,  is  not  necessarily  a  persecutor;  that  Fenelon 
interfered  in  the  truest  spirit  of  toleration  and  charity  for  the  per- 
secuted Protestants  of  France,  whilst  the  Protestant  bishops  of 
England  to  a  man  forged  the  chains  and  urged  the  persecution  of 
English  papists  and  dissenters;  finally,  that  from  the  restoration  of 
Charles,  to  the  first  declaration  of  indulgence  by  James,  '^  above 
15,000  families  had  been  ruined,  and  more  than  5000  persons  had 
died  in  bonds,  for  mere  matters  of  conscience  to  God:"||  that  is,, 
victims  to  the  intolerant  ascendency  of  the  Church  of  England. 

The  statement  of  Burnet  respecting  the  King's  assurances, 
through  D'Albyville,  of  ^^  not  wronging  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  in  the  succession  to  the  crown,"  is  corroborated.  Van 
Citters  writes  to  the  States,  that  the  King,  in  the  same  audience  in 
which  he  denied  the  alliance  with  France,  repudiated  with  vehe- 
mence the  supposition  of  his  promoting  his  religion  by  defrauding 
his  children  of  their  inheritance.^  At  a  subsequent  period  he  re- 
peated this  assurance,  in  a  holograph  letter  to  D'Albyville,  which 
that  envoy  placed  in  the  hands  of  D'Avaux.**    The  order  of  suc«- 


*jLetterof  VanCitt  9th  Aug.  fRonq.ttbii 

#  Vui  Citt  ubi  nipnu  §  Letter  of  Van  Citt  9thAttg« 
I  WUram  Peim's  <*  Good  Advice,"  &<x,  cited  in  Clutem's  Life  of  Penn. 

1  Dutch  Pol.  Cones,  ubi  supra. 

•  •  N^.  du  Comte  d'Avauz,  32  At.  I68r.    Fox,  M SS. 
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cession,  then,  must  have  been  regarded  by  the  Prince  as  threatened 
and  insecure. 

This  matter  is  involved  in  obscurity.  No  idea  of  the  Queen's 
actual  or  future  pregnancy  was  then  entertained.  What  Catholic 
successor  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Princess  of  Orange  could  have 
been  in  contemplation. 

The  views  of  James  and  Louis  are  supposed  to  have  been  fixed 
upon  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Denmark.  Barillon,  the  resident 
minister,  a  man  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  business,*  was  better 
suited  to  the  court  of  Charles  than  to  that  of  James.  Denmark 
was  at  this  period  the  ally  of  France.  Accordingly,  Bonrepaux,  the 
special  envoy,  was  charged  or  charged  himself  with  sounding  the 
Danish  ambassador  respecting  the  conversion  of  Prince  (Jeorgc  of 
Denmark  It  was  suggested  to  him,  that  his  conversion  and  that 
of  the  Princess,  his  wife,  would  induce  the  King  to  exclude  the 
elder  sister  from  the  throne  in  favour  of  the  younger.  The  ambas- 
aador,  after  conferring  with  the  Prince,  held  out  to  Bonrepaux  con- 
fident hopes  of  success.t  Prince  George,  from  his  want  of  capa- 
city and  character,  was  governed  wholly  by  others.  When  it  was 
in  contemplation  to  put  him  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  throne 
of  Poland,  his  friends  determined  for  him  that  he  should  become 
a  CatholicJ  His  conversion  or  conformity,  therefore,  could  be 
easily  brought  about  The  conversion  of  the  Princess  was  expect- 
ed to  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.§  Bonrepaux  describes  her  as 
timid,  ambitious,  hating  the  queen,  receiving  books  of  controversy 
obligingly,  and,  like  her  husband,  willing  to  be  instructed.  But 
ignorant  bigotry  and  vulgar  temper  constituted  in  this  Princess  a 
spurious  force  of  character,  which  rendered  it  difficult  to  change 
her  convictions,  or  make  her  bend  them  to  her  ambition;  and  her 
father  never  offered  the  slightest  violence  to  her  religion.  Far 
these,  and  perhaps  other  reasons,  the  intrigue  of  Bonrepaux  fiulei 
There  is  no  good  evidence  that  James  was  a  party  to  it,  and  an  in- 
trigue so  fruitless  and  transient  could  scarcely  have  alarmed  the 
Prince  of  Orange. 

Bonrepaux,  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  writes  to  Seignelai,  that 
liOrd  Sunderland  had  made  to  him  an  overture,  which  he  thought 
it  imprudent  to  communicate  in  writing  until  he  had  reached  Ca- 
lais. ||  There  is  no  trace  of  this  overture  in  the  MS.  letters  of  Ba- 
rillon, Bonrepaux,  or  D'Avaux,  obtained  from  the  French  archives 

•  Vofc.  S'MLe  de  Louis  XIV. 

f  BonreiMLUX  to  8einieUu»  March,  1686.    Fox,  USS. 

4  Hdifiix,  M». 

4  Boor,  to  8ei|^.    Ibid. 

I  Bon.  to  Seig.,  April,  1686.    F0Z9  M8S. 
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by  Mr.  Fox.*  The  perpetual  shifting  and  duplieity  of  Sander* 
hnd  add  to  the  difficulties  of  conjecture.  An  opinion  may  be 
hazarded  that  it  related  to  the  micceaaion.  It  was  at  this  period, 
that  Bonrepauz  described  James,  as  finding  it  hard  to  conceal  his 
dislike  of  the  Prince;  and  Barillon  in  a  despatch  to  his  master, 
early  in  the  following  year,  writes,  that  the  Dutch  and  Spanish 
ambassadors  were  in  the  greatest  fear  of  James's  doing  some- 
thing entirely  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.t 
It  will  be  found,  that,  consistently  with  dates,  the  intrigue  of  Tyr* 
connel  with  Louis  XIV.,  founded  on  the  known  inclination  of 
James  to  deprive  a  Protestant  successor  of  the  crown  of  Ireland, 
will  not  account  for  the  fears  entertained  at  this  period  for  the  Pro- 
testant succession  to  the  crown. 

The  petty  diplomacy  of  Barillon,  Bonrepaux,  D'Albyville,  and 
D'Avaux,  vanished  before  the  antagonist  mission  of  Dyckvelt, 
sent  over  to  England  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Dyckvelt  arrived} 
in  London  on  the  18tii  of  February,  1686-7.  His  instructions, 
as  stated  by  Burnet,  who  professes  to  have  drawn  them  up,  bore 
in  substance,  that  he  should  expostulate,  respectfully  but  firmly, 
with  the  Sang  on  his  policy  at  home  and  abroad;  that  is,  with  re- 
ference to  the  Catholics  and  his  connexion  with  France;  that  he 
Am\i  endeavour  to  bring  the  King  to  a  better  understanding 
with  the  Prince;  that  he  diould  assure  the  church  party  of  the 
Prince's  firm  attachment  to  the  Church  of  England;  that  he  should 
press  the  dissenters  to  stand  off  from  the  court,  and  not  be  drawn 
in  by  any  promises  of  the  King  to  assist  him  in  the  elections;  that 
he  diould  hold  out  to  them  a  full  toleration,  with  the  hopes  of  **  a 
comprehension"  in  ^  a  better  time,''  if  they  then  stood  firm;  that 
be  should  do  away  certain  impressions  respecting  the  Prince; — ^for 
instance,  the  suspicion  of  the  church  party  ^^that  he  was  a  Presby- 
terian;" of  the  dissenters,  **  that  he  was  arbitrary  and  imperious;" 
and  the  report  *^  which  some,"  says  the  bishop,  **  had  Uie  impu- 
dence to  give  out,  that  he  was  a  papist"§ 

The  diurch  party  must  have  had  a  more  than  common  share  of 
self-complacent  credulity  to  be  brought  to  suppose,  that  a  Dutch 
Calvinist  felt  zeal  for  the  Church  of  England.  The  notion  of  the 
dissenters,  that  he  was  <^  arbitrary  and  imperious,"  proved  too  well 
foonded  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.  ||  As  to  the  report  of  his 
being  **  a  papist,"  it  originated,  doubtless,  in  certain  politic  mani- 

*  Fox,  MSS.  in  the  potfesnoii  of  Loicl  Holland. 

t  "Quelque  chose  entii^ment  oppoi6e  auz  intfetto  du  Prince  d*Onnge.''  BtfiOon 
•a  Roi,  10  Man,  1687.    Fox,  MSS. 

*Bur.m.p.  173,  8cc.    Oxf.  ed.  1833.  §  Aid.  p.  174. 

I  His  arbitnay  dispostion  Ifli  been  hid  to  the  account  of  hia  Dutch  adFisen. 
'<D]rekTell^''aa3riIx»dHafiftz,<«pttttfaeKiDgonaibitni7coun8el8.''    HaL  MS. 
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£B0tatioQS  of  favour  to  the  Gatholioa,  mtde  by  hkn  at  various  timei^ 
to  James^*  the  Emperor,  and  Innocent  XI.t 
.  It  would  be  a  wrong  to  the  character^  and  a  misapprehension  of 
the  genius  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  suppose  that  he  set  the  va- 
lue which  he  professed  to  set  upon  religious  tests.  Inheriting  tlie 
principles,  and  living  in  the  practice  of  religious  freedom,— essen- 
tially a  politician, — ambitious  and  enlightenedy— he  must  have  been 
sensible  of  their  mischievous  bigotry  and  injustice;  bat  to  abandoa 
the  tests  would  have  been  to  alienate  his  party  in  England,  and 
thus  throw  up  the  great  game  of  succeeding  in  his  own  person  to 
the  crown. 

One  article  only  of  Dyckvelt's  instructions  came  within  the  le* 
gitimate  range  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  an  ambassador;  that 
which  related  to  his  course  of  proceeding  with  the  King.  The 
rest  was  a  warrant  for  improper  practice  with  the  King's  subjects, 
But  the  nearest  interests  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  at  stake; 
the  subjects  of  James  conspired  with  a  foreign  Prince  for  their 
laws  and  liberties;  and  in  such  a  case  men  do  not  look  very  nar* 
rowly  into  the  obligations  of  international  and  municipal  jurispru- 
dence. 

D'Albyville,  a  Catholic,  was  forced  by  James  upon  the  States- 
general  and  the  Prince.  He  was  obnoxious  to  bo^,  not,  perhaps, 
for  his  mere  religion,  but  for  the  fidelity  which  it  implied  to  the 
designs  of  the  King.  The  States  refused  him,  on  a  point  of  form, 
the  honours  of  a  ceremonial  public  audience,  and  James,  in  cause* 
quence,  would  not,  at  first,  receive  Dyckvelt  either  publicly  or  pri* 
vately.  After  the  lapse  of  several  days,  the  States  yielded,  and  the 
King  told  Van  Citters  that  Dyckvelt  might  see  him  as  soon  and  as 
often  as  he  pleased.]: 

James  suspected  the  objects  of  the  mission.  He  penetrated  the 
very  instructions  given  to  Dyckvelt  by  the  Prince,  Conversiitg 
with  the  nuncio  he  said,  the  object  of  Dyckvelt  was  to  observe  his 
measures  in  favour  of  the  Catiiiolics,  reinstate  the  Prince  in  his 
good  graces,  by  making  him  come  into  the  measures  of  the  Prince, 
not  the  Prince,  as  in  duty  bound,§  into  his;  and  if  this  could  not 
be  efifecied,  to  stir  up  faction  in  the  court,  the  city,  and  the  parlia- 
ment; '^  for  the  Prince,''  he  added,  ^  was  a  partisan  of  the  test,  and 
a  sly  Presbyterian."|| 

•  Le  Hot  &  Bar.  3  Juin,  1687.    Foz,  MSS. 

f  Bum.  pp.  174^  175.    Ozf.  ed.    Note  by  Lord  DartmouUk 

#  Lett  of  Van  Gitt  Feb.  35, 1686-7. 

^  «  Come  aarebbe  il  dorere."    D'Adda,  Feb.  7, 1686-7. 

I  «<  Un  teitardo  ed  un  CalTinista  finiasimo."  The  woida,  **tty  Freabyteriaii,''  ire 
written  in  the  Bttrgin  of  the  Italian  MS.  by  Sir  J.  l^ckintosb,  aa  the  tranalaaonor 
*<CalTini8ta  finanmo^"  andhave^  therefoieb  been  adopted* 
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On  tike  dd  of  Mareh,  the  King  receired  Djekrdt  witb  marked 
expressions  of  personal  civility  and  public  firiendship.  He  dis* 
carded  or  diMembled  his  suspicions.  ^  The  King/'  says  Van  Cit- 
terS)  ^no  longer  suspeets  M.  Dyckvelt  of  secret  designs  to  Ae 
prejadice  of  his  affairs."*  Dyckvelt  urged  upon  him,  in  substance, 
how  easily  he  might,  with  his  resources,  if  he  pleased,  be  secure  at 
home  and  the  arbiter  of  affidrs  abroad,  and  laboured  to  convince 
him  that  the  abolition  of  the  tests  would  but  lead  to  a  common- 
wealth.! 

The  King,  in  answer,  required  that  the  Prince  should  submit 
implicitly  to  his  will,  as  he  was  head  of  the  family.  Dyckvelt 
obaenred,  that  the  Prince  had  carried  his  complaisance  to  the  ut- 
most length,  short  of  giving  up  his  religion.  James  did  not  con- 
descend to  reply  ;X  but  Sunderland  and  the  other  ministers  still 
pressed  the  envoy,  and  engaged  that  if  the  Prince  concurred  in 
tiie  abolition  of  the  tests,  ^  the  King  would  go  into  close  measures 
with  him  against  Franca.''§  Dyckvelt  cut  the  matter  short  by  de- 
claring that  the  Prince  could  never  be  brought  to  hearken  to  any 
proposition  involving  his  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  tests.  || 

Burnet  professes  to  have  received  this  acooont  of  the  mission 
from  Dyckvelt  himself.T  It  is  unfaithful  in  a  material  point  The 
fact  is  suppressed  by  the  envoy  or  the  historian,  that  Dyckvelt  for 
a  time  concurred  in  the  King's  measures.  His  concurrence  is 
placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  despatches  sent  Irom  London  to  D' Al- 
byyille,  at  the  Hague^**  and  by  a  letter  of  Don  Pedro  Ronquillo 
to  the  King  of  Spain.tt  The  Spanish  minister  expressed  to  Dyck- 
velt bis  surprise  that  the  latter  should  oppose  the  establishment  of 
liberty  of  conscience,  after  having  fully  approved  it  ten  days  be- 
kre^Xt  Dyckvelt  replied,  thai  his  opinion  was  changed  by  com- 
munieation  with  leading  persons  of  the  Anglican  or  Church  of 
England  party,  who  convinced  him  that  if  the  tests  were  removed, 
England,  on  the  King's  death,  would  become  a  republic,  which 
would  prove  ruinous  to  HoUand;  and  by  his  own  fears  of  French 
infiueace  in  the  King's  councils.  The  Dutch  envoy,  by  entering 
into  the  King's  views  respecting  the  tests,  evidently  departed  from 
hit  instructions.  His  motives  cannot  be  assigned  with  precision  or 
certainty.  The  King's  earnest  assurances  of  a  desire  to  maintain 
peace  with  the  States, — of  his  readiness  even  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  Dutch  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  Europe,§§ 

*  Batch  Pol.  Corres.  ubi  supnu  f  Bur.  vol,  iii.  p.  177.  Ozf.  ed. 

\  Bor.  ToL  iiL  p.  17a  §  Ibid.  I  Ibid. 

1  Bup.  Toi  iii.  p.  178.  ••  D'Avaux,  22  Ar.  1687.  Fox,  MSS. 

tt  MS.  LettetB  of  Ronq.  26th  M«y»  1687. 

nid.iWd. 

\S  Dutch  PoL  Cor.  Letter  of  Dyck.»  4th  «iid  18th  Match,  1687. 
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—of  his  intention  not  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  Protesttfrts,  but 
simply  to  give  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Catholics^  by  which 
Dyckvelt  is  stated  to  have  been  surprised  and  gratified* — these 
assurances,  joined  with  the  influence  of  the  imperial  and  Spamsh 
ministers,!  may  have  brought  him  to  assent  to  the  measures  of 
James. 

His  change  of  opinion,  or  rather  relapse  to  his  instruetions,  is 
more  clearly  accounted  for.  The  High  Church  party,  as  he  told 
Ronquillo,  played  upon  his  fears  of  a  republic;  the  Whig  opposi- 
tion told  him  he  should  place  no  trust  in  the  King,^  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  put  upon  his  guard  by  a  more  specific  warn- 
ing, treacherously  conveyed  from  the  bosom  of  the  ill-fated  King's 
most  secret  councils.  Lady  Sunderland  addressed  a  letter,  with 
extraordinary  precautions  of  secrecy,  to  the  Prince,  informing  him 
of  a  scheme  laid  by  the  government  of  which  her  husband  was 
,  the  head,  ^'  to  flatter  Monsieur  Dyckvelt  with  a  great  many  fine 
things;  that  there  shall  be  an  entire  union  between  England  and 
Holland,  &c.,  and  for  tbis>  (she  says)  they  ask  yon  to  bid  Monsieur 
Dyckvelt  and  Monsieur  Citters  declare,  in  your  name,  that  you 
wish  the  parliament  would  take  off  these  laws,  and  that  you, 
think  it  reasonable  they  should  do  sOb  By  this  means  they  &ncy 
they  can  compass  their  point,  which,  when  done,  I  think  'tis 
plain  the  article  upon  your  part  is  upon  record,  theirs  only  verbal; 
your  Highness  is  the  best  judge  of  the  likelihood  of  its  being  per- 
formed,'*§ 

Two  questions  may  here  suggest  themselves;  the  first,  whethei 
the  offers  of  the  King  were  deceitful  or  sincere;  the  second, 
whether  the  letter  of  Lady  Sunderland  was  written  with  or  with- 
out the  participation  of  her  husband.  There  are  strong  grounds 
for  pronouncing  against  the  sincerity  of  James.  He  could  not, 
without  violences  almost  inconceivable,  overcome  his  sympathies; 
and  sever  his  connexion,  religious,  political,  and  pecuniary,  with 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  true  be  was  a  conscientious  religionist,  but  his 
political  morality  was  like  that  of  other  kings  and  princes,  and 
he  would  not  scruple  to-  deceive  a  son-in-law,  whom  with  gpod 
reason  he  hated  and  feared.  His  proposition,  then,  of  joining  the 
confederacy  against  France,  may  be  regarded  as  a  lure  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  the  Prince  to  the  repeal  of  the  tests,  for  the  purpose 
of  ruining  hi»  credit  in  England. 

There  appears  no  direct  proof  that  Lord  Sunderland  diclatcJ 
the  letter  of  his  wife;  but  the  circumstances  seem  concTusive  of 

•  D'Avaaz,  ubi  supn.  t  Letters  of  Booq.  uhi  «ipn. 

t  MS.  Lett  of  Doa  Fed.  Konq.,  2Gth  Iby,  1687.     §  Dal.  App.  piot  L  p.  211. 
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the  fifet  He  was  receiving  at  the  time  a  French  pennon,  de^ 
pendent  upon  his  master's  continuance  in  the  interests  of  France. 
By  the  warning  conveyed  in  his  wife's  letter  he  would  at  once 
establish  a  claim  on  the  Prince,  and  widen  the  breach  between  the 
Prince  and  the  King,  for  the  greater  secnrity  of  his  pension  from 
Louis.    This  seems  to  bear  the  impress  of  his  intriguing  geniu& 

It  may  be,  and  has  been  supposed,  that  Lady  Sunderland  was 
moTcd  by  overruling  sentiments  of  religion  and  patriotism,  to 
address  a  letter  so  extraordinary  to  one  with  whom  she  had  no 
previous  correspondence,  and  little  or  no  personal  acquaintance; 
Her  oharaeter  is  transmitted  by  her  contemporaries  with  a  per- 
jdezing  diversity  of  judgment  She  is  represented  aa  an  excellent 
persoD,  whose  Protestant  zeal  was  a  standing  reproach  to  her  hus- 
band's apostacy,* — as  a  woman  of  subtle  wit  and  admirable  ad* 
dTe88,t — as  familiar  with  intrigues  of  gallantry  and  politics,^ — as  a 
iawning,  dissembling  flatterer, — as  a  hypocrite,  whose  religion  was 
but  artifice  and  ostentation«§ 

The  first  and  favourable  testimony  to  her  character  would  bear 
out  the  supposition  that  she  acted  from  herself.  It  is  that  of 
Evelyn,  a  most  respectable  witness,  but  one  upon  the  simplicity  of 
whose  virtues,  and  sincerity  of  whose  high  church  zeal,  a  woman 
of  <<  subtle  wit,"  who  made  a  show  of  devotion,  might  easily  im- 
pose. A  passage  in  one  of  his  letters  addressed  to  Lady  Sunder- 
land, favours  this  opinion: — ^'  I  am  not  unmindfull,'^  says  he,  ^ of 
the  kte  com'and  you  layed  upon  me  to  give  you  a  catalogue  of 
such  books  as  I  believe  might  be  fit  to  entertain  your  more  devout 
and  serious  hours."  ||  The  Princess  Anne,  writing  to  her  sister  of 
the  person  who  sought  such  virtuous  entertainment  for  her  serious 
hoars,  nys,  ^  I  can't  end  my  letter  without  telling  you  that  Lady 
Sunderland  plays  the  hypocrite  more  than  ever,  for  she  goes  to 
St  Martin's  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  because  there  are  not 
peoide  enough  to  see  her  at  Whitehall  Chapel,  and  is,  half  an 
hour  before  other  people  come,  and  half  an  hour  after  every  body 
18  gpne,  at  her  private  devotions.  She  runs  from  church  to  church 
after  the  famousest  preachers,  and  keeps  such  a  clatter  with  her 
devotions  that  it  really  turns  one's  stomach*"T  This  vigorous 
sketch  may  be  somewhat  overcharged,  but  the  suspicion  is  irresisti- 
ble, that  the  person  who  was  its  subject,  played  upon  both  the  lite- 
rary vanity  and  jnous  zeal  of  Evelyn. 

*  Ereljm't  Dia.    See  p.  373«  uiCe.  f  Kenneth  toL  in*  p«  488. 

tBQiir.to8€igiL,21itJidy»168r.    Fooi.  )C88.   D^Atmiz^  SOth  May,  1688.  Fo^ 
MSB. 
iJ>tt(fBof t]ielh!ince«AniietotheFri»:eHoCOiMice.    DaLApp. 
UT.Dia.ToLiLp.368. 
lUttenortbeniacsiiAiiiie.    Dd.App. 
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The  letter  was  eommumcated  to  the  Prinee  through  Sidney,  Us 
chief  English  eonfidant  in  preparing;  the  ReTolution,  and  the  re> 
puted  lover  of  Lady  Sunderland.  It  was,  notwithstanding,  talked 
of  in  London  and  at  the  Hague.  Sunderland  vindicated  himself 
from  all  share  in  it  by  the  impossibility  of  his  trusting  Sidney,  t 
man  whom  he  must  hate  as  the  known  lover  of  his  wife.* 
D'Avaux,  on  the  other  hand,  treats  the  favour  of  Sidney  with  the 
lady  as  the  source  of  his  influence  over  her  lord.t  Skelton,  when 
minister  at  the  Hague,  was  instructed  by  Sunderland  to  give  his 
confidence  to  Sidney;  his  suspicions  were  awakened,  and  he  hence- 
forth made  unreserved  communications  respecting  Sidney  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  only  to  James  himself.  D'Albyville  entertained 
and  acted  on  the  same  suspicions  of  an  understanding  between  Sid- 
ney  and  Sunderland.  D'Avaux,  writing  to  Louis,  says,  he  had  it 
from  James's  diree  last  ambassadors  at  the  Hague,  that  the  Prinee 
of  Orange  was  acquainted  with  every  secret  of  James's  cabinet.! 
Bonrepaux,  who  far  exceeded  Barillon  in  penetration  and  dex- 
terity, writes  to  his  court  in  July,  1687,  soon  after  the  return  of 
Dyekvelt  to  the  Hague,  that  of  the  chief  counsellors  of  James  only 
etne  served  him  with  single-minded  fidelity.  Sunderland,  Crodol- 
phin,  and  Churchill,  he  says,  already  worked  in  secret  to  merit  the 
favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  solitary  exception  was  the 
Chancellor  Jefireys,  a  madman,  says  Bonrepaux,  who  did  all  that 
was  desired  of  him  without  providing  for  the  future.§ 

The  Revolution  of  1688  has,  among  many  advantages,  the  signal 
one  of  having  been  bloodless.  But  whilst  other  great  pelitieal 
changes  in  nations  and  governments  have  been  achieved  by  reso- 
lute spirits  from  motives  of  ambition,  vengeance,  love  of  liberty, 
or  love  of  country,  it  will  be  found  that  in  the  ruin  of  James  and 
elevation  of  William,  the  dominant  elements  were  intrigue,  pe^ 
'  ftdy,  and  intolerance. 

Dyekvelt  returned  to  the  Hague  at  the  end  of  May.  An  ^dvoy 
extraordinary  from  the  Emperor  had  come  to  London  9^  Uie  same 
tkne,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  the  purpose 
of  co-operating  with  the  Dutch  envoy  in  detaching  James  from 
tibe  King  of  France.  ||  The  ministers  of  two  princes  so  zealously 
Catholic  as  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain  must  have  thouj^t 
the  profifttred  accession  of  James  to  the  confederacy,  upon  the  con- 
dition of  the  Prince's  assent  to  the  removal  of  the  tests,  a  most 

•  Bonr.  to  Seig,  31st  Joly^  ISST.    Fox,  MS8. 
t  Neg.  du  Compte  D'Aftox.     Fox,  MS8. 

#  Neg.  du  Compte  D'Aymix,  20th  May,  1688.    Fox,  MS8. 
^UnexbrnyigMit  qui  fiiK  tout  cequ'onyeiit{et  k  tcul,  peut-toeiqui  Be  prends 

pM  des  meflUKs  secrettes. 

t  D'Avaux,  14th  Aug,  168r.    Foy,M98. 
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reasoittble  oyerture,  vai  urged  its  aeeeptance.  By  what  argumentB 
or  promuMy  by  what  exercise  of  his  authority  or  address,  the 
Prince  reconeiled  his  Catholic  confederates  to  his  refusal,  has  not 
appeared.  The  knowledge  is,  perhaps,  still  attainable  from  the 
ardiives  of  the  Vatican,  Vienna,  and  Madrid.  It  would  throw 
a  new  and  valuable  light  upon  the  personal  character  of  William 
end  the  history  of  his  time.  Louis  XIV.,  writing  to  D'Avaux 
when  the  Prince  had  just  sailed  on  his  expedition  to  England,  ex* 
preaaes  the  most  serious  fears  for  the  Catholic  rdigion,  if  the  Prince 
of  Orange  should  prove  as  fortunate  in  seducing  Ihe  people  of 
England  as  he  had  been  in  imposing  on  the  courts  of  Rome, 
Vienaa^and  Madrid.*  It  may  be  suggested,  without  rashness, 
Ihat  he  heM  out  hopes  of  relief  to  the  Roman  Catholics  which  he 
did  not  afiberwards  fulfd.  But  it  is  due  to  him  to  add,  that  the 
Protestant  bigotry,  which  had  too  great  a  share  in  the  Revolution, 
confined  religious  freedom  within  a  party  or  a  sect,  and  debarred 
King  William  from  acting  on  his  own  views. 

A  material  fact,  it  has  been  shown,  is  suppressed  in  Bishop  Bur^ 
net's  aceount  of  the  missibn.  It  is  farther  doubtful  whether  Dyck«- 
velt  addressed  the  King  on  the  subject  of  the  tests,  in  the  tone  for 
which  he  has  received  credit  from  the  historian.  The  envoy  him- 
self, in  a  letter  to  the  States,  says,  that  ^<  the  King,  in  his  private 
cabinet,  communicated  to  him  his  determination  to  give  liberty  of 
conscience  in  rdigicm  to  all  his  subjects,  in  the  manner  of  their 
High  Mightinesses,  adding  many  Christian  and  politic  considers^ 
tiona  and  reasons,  and  stating  that  a  proclamation  of  his  intentions, 
provisionally  to  be  inserted  in  the  Gazette,  was  already  drawn  up 
in  counciL^t  Dyckvelt,  in  this  despatch,  does  not  allude  to  any 
objections  made  by  him  in  his  own  name,  or  in  that  of  the  Prince. 
The  King  charged  him  at  his  departure  with  a  letter  to  the  States, 
bearing  the  most  flattering  testimony  to  his  conduct,:^  and  even 
made  him  the  vehicle  of  his  reasons  for  removing  the  tests  io  be 
oommuoicated  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.§  Facts  and  circum- 
stances thus  q>pear  to  negative  Dyckvelt's  having  remonstrated 
with  the  King  on  the  subject  of  the  tests,  in  a  tone  so  peremptory 
and  decisive  as  Burnet  represents  him  to  have  used.  He,  how- 
ever, did  suggest  or  propose  objections:  Barillon  mentions,  as 


•  ra  est  nun  bemix^sklmrele  people  d'Angleteire  qa'a  a  M&tromper  les 
ooune  deBoine»  Vieooc^  et  Madrid,  if  ne  fiiot  pHdouter  que  notie  religion  neiepinTe 
on  tr^s-gruid  prejudice.    Loais  to  D'Aiwuz,  Nor.  1688.    Fox,  MS  S. 

t  Dutch  Pol.  Cor.  Dyck.  Irt  April,  168r.  (The  dcctoation  of  indulgence  a!p. 
penned  on  tbfb  4th  of  April) 

i  Vooi  ne  pouTiez  pat  Aire  m^eor  chcnx  d'mcun  nMstrerHM  petMmiie  i 
ayuit  #te  n  afp(«able^  et  m  eonduite  si  Mge. 
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Dyokvelt'd  chief  argument,  that  the  adherence  of  the  Piioee  mi 
Prineesa  to  the  high  Protestant  party  promoted  the  tranqoiUity  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  intereata  of  the  Catholics  themaelves,  by 
preventing  the  nation  from  proceeding  to  extremities.*  It  would 
appear  from  a  despatch  of  D'Avanx^t  and  from  the  ungeneroas 
letter  of  the  Eknperor  to  James  in  his  subsequent  ill  fortune,  that 
the  imperial  envoy  took  the  same  view,  and  advised  him  to*  de> 
Bisi'jX  but  nothing  could  check  Jamea  in  his  ill-starred  career. 

Deceived  by  Dyckvelt,  and  supposing,  peiiutps,  that  Dyckvdt 
was  duped  by  him»  the  King  had  hopes  of  finding  the  Prince 
more  tractable  upon  the  envoy's  return.  He  was  not  a  little 
disappointed  by  the  contrary  effect  The  Prince,  on  the  return 
of  Dyckvelt,  declared  atiU  more  firmly  against  the  removal  cf 
the  tests.§  This  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  King,  soon  after 
Dyckvelt's  departure,  knew  the  lact,  but  not  the  extent  c^  the 
Dutch  envoy's  intrigues.  Dyckvelt  himself  could  not  conceal  his 
lariumph  on  the  eve  of  his  departare.||  He  1^  England  for  the 
Hague,  charged  with  letters  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  firom  leading 
persons  both  Tories  and  Whigs,  couched  in  terms  so  explicit  that 
this  mission  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  Step  in  the  conspiracy 
which  produced  the  Revolution.f 

Lord  Churchill  answers  for  the  Protestantism  of  the  Princess 
Anne,  ^^even  to  death;"  declares  for  himsdf,  <<that  he  sets  at  naught 
his  places  and  the  King'e  favour,  in  compariaon  with  being  true  to 
his  religion;" — ^that  ^^  in  all  things  else"  the  King  may  command 
^  his  life,"  and  that  ^  though  he  cannot  live  the  life  of  a  saint,  he 
will  show  the  resolution  of  a  martyr." 

The  favourite  of  a  king,  throu^  one  of  the  most  degrading  of 
all  relations, — that  of  brother  of  the  King's  mistress,  he  could 
not,  in  reason  or  consistency,  be  expected  to  have  lived  the  life 
of  a  saint,  or  when  he  promised  disinterested  zeal^  and  the  resolu- 
tion pf  a  martjrr,  to  keep  his  word.  Accordingly,  Lord  Churdiffl 
continued  to  profit  by  the  places,  and  betray  the  confidence  of 
James,  whilst  James  had  places  to  bestow;  changed  sides  with 
fortune,  that  guide  of  the  base;  and  has  left  the  name  of  Mar^ 
borough,  like  that  of  Bacon,  a  perpetual  memorial  to  mankind 
of  the  excellence  of  human  capacity,  and  infirmity  of  human 
nature. 

Lord  Nottingham  proiessed  unbounded  zeal  fi>r  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  assured  him  that  he  was  looked  to  as  their  sole  refuge  by 
the  Protestants^  and  refers  him  for  particulars  to  Dyckvelt    It 

•Btf.l2Jaii),8r.    Fov^MSS.  f  I>'^^^>»^  l'^  ^«V- 1^^*    Fco^liSS. 

t  Life  of  K.  James.  4  D'Avaux»  19  JiiiQ,  1687. 

i  D'Adda,  13Ui  Jime,  1687.  i  8ee  Dyckrclf •  auneoi  in  Dal  App. 
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will  be  fimnd  that,  when  the  ho«r  of  trial  came^  NcCtinghini'a 
eonwienee  reyolted,  or  hia  heart  failed  him.  The  brothers  Cla* 
rendon  and  Roeheater  emfdoyed,  in  their  letters^  mere  general 
tennfl  of  oomjdiment  and  respect  Skelton,  when  minister  at 
the  Hagae,  told  D'Avanx  that  tiie  Prince  oi  Orange  endeavoured 
to  gain  oyer  Rochester  upon  his  dismissal  from  office:*  the  letter 
of  Rochester  was  written  in  answer  to  one  from  the  Prince,  and 
its  evasiye  generalities  may  have  had  a  share  in  proyoking  the 
dislike  with  which  he  was  ever  after  regarded  by  William.  Ro* 
Chester  himself  t  supposes  that  the  displeasure  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  proceeded  from  his  not  Spaying  his  duty  to  his  Highness 
when  last  out  of  England/'  and  merely  asks  pardon  for  the  omis* 
sion,  without  offering  any  explanation.  The  compiler  of  the 
^  LUe  of  King  James ''  explains  it  in  a  curious  manner4  Roches- 
ter asked  the  King's  leare  to  go  to  Spa^  under  the  pretence  of  ill 
health,  but  in  reality  to  see  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  King 
granted  him  leaye,  with  the  embarrassing  restriction  that  he 
should  not  take  Holland  in  his  way.  He  could  neither  disobey 
the  King,  nor  giye  up  his  journey,  without  betraying  his  inten* 
tion;  and  by  this  inyoluntary  slight  he  offended  the  Prince.  It 
i^pears,  however,  frtnn  Rochester's  own  letter,  that  the  Prince 
had  ^  diverse  reasons  for  being  unsatisfied  "  with  him.  The  fact 
probably  was,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange,  haying  failed  to  win  him 
oyer<to  his  interests,  fr'eely  yented  his  disappointment  and  disgust 
William,  i^^ilst  his  design  upon  England  was  still  pending,  dis* 
earded  irresokrte  and  trimming  partisans.  Nottingham  and  Halifax 
may  be  cited  as  instances.  It  is  true  he  employed  them  afterwards, 
but  it  is  not  certain  that  they  possessed  his  confidence  or  oyercame 
his  contempt 

A  spirit  of  petty  jealousy  of  each  other  is  obserrable  among  the 
<^ef  actors  in  the  Reyolution  of  1688.  Lord  Danby  insinuates 
distrust  of  Lord  Halifiix,  to  whom  Dyckyelt  was  accredited  by 
the  Prince,§  and  proposes  that  a  deputation  of  the  party  should 
have  a  personal  conference  with  him.  The  Earl  of  Deyonshire, 
whose  zeal  as  a  Protestant  and  patriot  was  stimulated  by  a  heayy 
fine  to  which  he  was  condemned  for  striking  Colonel  Culpeppar 
in  the  King's  palace,  declares  his  readiness,  in  common  with  thou* 
sands,  to  receiye  the  Prince's  orders  on  any  occasion.  Lord 
Shrewsbury,  conyerted  from  popery  to  Protestantism,  professes  all 
^e  devotion  and  zeal  of  a  new  conyert  The  Bishop  of  London 
"ays,  that  he  and  others  pray  tar  the  Prince  of  Orange,  not  only 

'IVAfinx,  19th  Apia,  168a    Foz,llSS. 
tBodietttrtothePiiaceof  OlMge»10tfaJdy,1688.    DaL  App. 
tYoLiLp.102.  ^  Letter  of  Lofd  Danby.    Dal  iLpp.  part  L 
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on  account  of  '^  hia  near  relation  to  the  crown/'  but  for  ^  bis 
fulness  to  it;"-^^  for  if/'  says  this  prelate,  ^  the  King  should  have 
any  trouble  come  upon  him,  which  Crod  forbid,  we  do  not  know 
any  sure  £ciend  he  has  to  rely  upon  abroad  besides  yourself." 
It  seems  difficult  to  take  those  expressions  in  any  other  sense  than 
that  of  simplicity  so  gross  as  to  be  wholly  irreconcilable  with  the 
character  of  Comptoo;  or  of  hypocrisy  to  a  pitch  of  ^rossness  and 
grimace  which  it  would  be  indecent  to  suppose  even  in  that  bold 
prevaricator.* 

Dyckvelt  was  not  long  gone  when  the  death  of  the  Duchess  of 
Modena  afiforded  an  opportunity  for  sending  over  another  emissary, 
under  pretence  of  condoling  with  her  daughter,  Mary  D'Este, 
James's  Queen.  The  person  sent  was  Count  Zuylistein,  who  stood 
high  in  the  Prince's  confidence;  was  his  relative;  and,  under  the 
careless  gallantry  of  a  soldier  and  a  man  of  pleasure,  concealed  an 
expert  capacity  for  business  and  intriguct  James  at  this  period 
had  announced  his  intention  of  calling  a  new  parliament.  It  was 
a  leading  object  of  the  mission  of  Zuylistein  to  discover  whether 
this  promise  would  be  kept  Whilst  a  hope  remained  that  rights 
would  be  secured  and  wrongs  redressed  by  the  constitutional  agency 
of  a  parliament,  it  was  feared  at  the  Hague  that  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  and  the  leading  party  chiefs,  would  shrink  from  tiie  extre- 
mities of  foreign  invasion  and  domestic  war. 

It  is  stated  by  Burnet^  that  Liord  Mordaunt  im>posed  to  the 
Prinoe  of  Oprange,  in  1686,  a  descent  upon  England,  and  that  the 
Prince  rejected  the  proposition  only  because  at  the  moment  it  wis 
too  perilous  and  romantic.  A  letter  of  that  nobleman,  carried 
over  by  Zuylistein  to  the  Prince,  confirms  the  statement  He 
now,  however,§  recommends  caution  and  delay,  chiefly  on  the 
ground  that  a  parliament  may  be  summoned.  Nottingham,  on  the 
other  hand,  reasons  at  length  against  the  probability  of  a  parliir 
ment,  and 'upon  the  weakness  of  the  court,  but  sug;ge8ts  no  pro- 
C6eding.|i  Lord  Halifax  at  the  same  time  addressed  to  the  Prinoe 
of  Orange  several  letters,  which  di^^lays  every  felicity  of  judg- 
ment, wit,  and  style,  and  yet  inspired  the  Prince  with  distrust  of 
his  motives  or  his  character.  He  describes  the  court  as  infatuated, 
the  nation  as  alienated  and  on  the  alert,  the  dissenters  as  falling 
off,  the  moderate  Catholics  as  alarmed:  he  steadily  and  sagaciously 
declares  his  conviction  throughout,  that,  whatever  the  promises  or 

*  See  his  answen  to  the  Kin^^  post. 

t  liOtd  Mardannt  to  Uic  Prinoe  of  Onsige.    DaL  App. 

#  VoL  iii.  p.  275.  Oxf.  ed. 

4  4Ui  September,  1687.    DaL  App. 

I  Letter  of  NottinglMin  to  the  Prince  of  Ona^pe.  Hhboq  U  Zsyisteiib  DiL 
App. 
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]»t>elamation8  of  James^  Englaiid  would  not  see  another  parlia* 
ment  in  his  reign;  and  yet  he  most  inconsistently  recommends  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  cautioii,  delay,  and  an  attendance  upon  the 
course  of  events.*  The  Prince,  to  whom  such  counsels  were  far 
from  congenial,  gave  directions  that  his  secrets  should  no  longer  be 
confided  to  one  so  irresolute,  vacillating,  or  intriguing.t  Lord 
Danby  alone,  of  those  who  were  then  leading  politicians,  and 
whose  names  are  become  historic,  appears  to  have  advised  decisive 
measures,^  without  reference  to  the  question  of  the  calling  or  not 
calling  of  a  parliament,  and  continued  to  urge  a  personal  conference 
with  the  Prince.§ 

Bishop  Burnet  states  that  Lords  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  Devon* 
shire,  Danby,  Nottingham,  Mordaunt,  Lumley,  Admirals  Herbert 
and  Russel,  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  ^  often  met  at  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury's,  there  concerted  matters,  and  drew  the  declaration 
on  which  they  advised  the  Prince  to  engage.''  Concert  upon  any 
matter  of  decisive  importance  was  scarcely  attainable  between  the 
persona  above  named.  The  mutual  jealousies  of  Halifax  and 
Danby,  and  the  scruples  or  timidity  of  Nottin^am,  must  have 
rendered  it  impossible;  and  if  the  declaration  alluded  to  be  that 
which  the  Prince  of  Orange  afterwards  put  forth,  it  could  not  have 
been  drawn  or  sanc^oned  by  those  who  would  not  sign  the  in- 
vitation which  preceded  it  It  is  true  that,  in  1687,  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  went  over  on  a  secret  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Orange; 
but  an  agent  who  went  introduced  and  recommended  by  so  tein^ 
porizing  and  manceuvring  a  politician  as  Halifax  could  hardly 
have  proposed  decisive  counsels,  or  greatly  advanced  the  designs 
of  the  Prince. 

A  conspiracy  so  Irresolute  and  disunited  would  have  failed 
against  any  other  reigning  prince  in  Europe.  James  H.,  a  tyrant 
and  a  bigot,  without  capacity  or  energy,  and  obstinate  only  in  his 
infatuation,  was  an  easy  conquest 

The  inutility  of  the  negotiations  for  the  repeal  of  the  tests, 
through  Penn  and  D'Albyville  at  the  Hague,  and  with  Dyckvelt 
in  London,  failed  to  show  James  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts 
to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Stuart,  a  Scotch 
adventurer  in  the  expedition  of  Argyle,  but  pardoned,  and  even 
received  into  favour,  through  the  influuence  of  Penn,  was  autho- 
rized by  James  to  address  a  letter  to  the  pensionary  Fagel,  with  a 
view  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  the  Prince.  No  answer  was  re- 
turned to  his  reiterated  applications.    This  silence  was  construed 

*  LettetB  of  Halifax  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.    Mission  of  Zuylistein.    Dal.  App. 
t  Dal.  App.  i  Bom.  vol.  iiL  p.  278.  Oxf.  ed.  1833. 

§  Lett  of  Lord  Danby.    Dal.  App. 
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intb  a  conient  It  was  given  out  that  the  Prince  had  at  last  conie 
into  the  King's  measures.  The  effects  upon  the  interests  and  de* 
signs  of  William  were  alarming.  His  English  partisans  felt  de- 
pression and  distrust  The  advantage  thus  fraudulently  obtained 
recoiled  upon  £he  King.  Fagel,  by  the  direction  of  the  Prince, 
replied  to  Stuart  in  detail.  The  arguments  on  both  sides  have 
ceased  to  be  interesting.  Two  sentences  of  Ae  pensionary's  letter 
may  be  still  worth  citing.  After  asserting,  soinewhat  ostenta- 
tiously, the  Prince's  sacred  regard  for  the  principles  of  religions 
freedom,  he  declares  that  the  Prince  and  Princess  are  willing  to 
concur  in  the  repeal  of  the  penal  laws;  ^^  provided  always  that 
those  laws  remain  still  in  their  full  vigour  by  which  the  Catholics 
are  shut  out  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  out  of  all  public 
employments,  ecclesiastical,  civil,  and  military."  Here,  it  may  be 
observed,  the  exception  devoured  the  rule^  and  the  pensionary 
forgot  the  exclusion  of  the  Protestant  dissenters. 

It  was  boasted  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  conceded  a  liberal 
toleration,  when  contrasted  with  the  persecutions  of  Louis  XIV. 
If  the  rights  of  conscience  entitled  the  French  Protestants  to  the 
Edict  of  Nantes,  the  Enj^ish  Catholics  and  dissenters  had  assuredly 
the  same  claim  to  the  same  measure  of  religious  liberty  and  civil 
privilege.  But  the  toleration  of  the  Prince  4>f  Orange^  or  rather 
of  the  men  of  1688,  fell  far  short  of  the  Edict  of  Henry  IV. 
James,  it  is  true,  was  of  the  relipon  of  the  exceptive  or  hostile 
minority,  whilst  Louis  was  of  that  of  tiie  majority,  in  their  re- 
spectiye  kingdoms.  This  was  a  reason  for  rendering  the  throne  of 
England  Ptotestant,  upon  the  manly  principle  of  the  Bill  of  Ex- 
clusion; not  for  disfranchising  even  a  fraction  of  the  people. 

The  pensionny,  in  his  letter,  farther  says,  '^  Their  Highneaaes 
hai^e  ever  paid  a  most  profound  duty  to  his  Majesty;  which  they 
will  always  continue  to  do,  for  they  consider  themselves  bound  to 
it  both  by  the  laws  of  God  and  of  nature*^'  The  revolution  of 
1688,  as  between  James  and  his  subjects,  requires  no  justifieation; 
but  the  relations  of  father  and  children,  between  him  and  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  are  essentially  distinct^  and  the 
obligations  which  in  this  sentence  they  so  solemnly  avow,  contain^ 
periiaps,  the  strongest  ease  which  eould  be  made  against  them  by 
their  enemies. 

FagePs  letter  was  laid  by  Stuart  before  the  King,  who  submitted 
it  to  a  cabinet  council.*  Eventually  James,  as  before,  would  have 
all  or  nothing.  Burnet  ascribes  his  pertinacity  to  the  influence  of 
the  Jesuits  and  the  French  ambassador;  and  asserts  that  the  lay 
Catholics  pressed  him  to  accept  the  Prince's  offer,  *^  which  would 
*  Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  216^  Ozf.  ed. 
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have  made  them  both  easy  and  safe  for  the  future."*     Sunel/ 
James  required  no  extrinsic  influence  to  make  him  reject  a  con^ 
cession  so  utterly  futile,  with  reference  to  his  grand  object  of 
placing  Catholics  in  situations  of  trust  and  power.     It  is  nearly  as 
improbable  that  the  lay  Catholics,  in  this  stage  of  the  King's  for- 
tunes, woiild  have  advised  him  to  accept  it     There  was,  at  thi^ 
period,  no  aggregate  Catholic  opinion.   When  such  opinion  is  men^ 
tioned,  it  could  be  understood  only  as  proceeding  from  a  few  indi- 
viduals, more  or*  less  conspicuous,  in  direct  personal  intercourse 
with  the  court;  bat  those  Catholics  who  had  influence  over  James, 
or  access  to  him,  were  either  actually  enjoying  or  eagerly  looking 
forward  to  those  objects  of  ambition  and  emolument  which  the 
court  could  bestow,  and  would  scarcely  have  sat  down  contented 
in  a  state  of  mere  animal  security  and  civil  degradation.     It  may 
have  been  the  opinion  of  Lord  Bellasis,  in  whom  advanced  age, 
great  wealth,  and  grovelling  avarice  destroyed  every  vestige  of  am- 
bition and  generosity; — who  refused  the  unfortunate  King,  whea 
going  ,away,  the  loan  of  a  thousand  pounds.! 

The  letter  of  Fagel  was  intended  for  publication.  The  Prince 
ordered  Ben  truck  to  have  it  translated  by  Burnet  for  the  purpose.  { 
It  was  accordingly  circulated  throughout  England  by  order  of  the 
Prince,  and  it  caused  a  powerful  reaction  against  James.  He  adopt- 
ed the  desperate  resource  of  proclaiming  it  either  a  fabrication,  or  a 
publication  unauthorized  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.  It 
was  treated  as  a  forgery  in  a  court  pamphlet  Called  ^^  Parliamentum 
Pacificum.^'  Fagel  remonstrated,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  D'Alby- 
ville;  asserted  that  the  letter  was  not  only  authentic,  but  fully  ap 
proved  by  the  Prince  and  Princess;  that  all  this  was  perfectly 
known  to  the  King,  to  Sunderiand,  who  licensed  the  pamphlet  con-* 
taining  the  falsehood,  to  D'Albyville  himself;  and,  completing  the 
Prince's  triumph,  made  the  vindication  of  the  letter  as  public  as 
the  letter  itself. 

Finding  the  political  conversion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  imprad- 
ttcable  by  negotiation,  James  attempted  the  religious  conversion  of 
the  Princess  by  a  polemical  correspondence, §  In  justice  to  one  of 
the  most  affectionate  and  unfortunate  of  fathers,  it  should  be  ob« 
served  that  he  recommended  his  creed  with  candour  and  modera- 
tion, as  well  as  with  the  earnestness  of  a  sincere  conviction.  But 
theological  disputes  are  never  so  envenomed  and  outrageous  as 
when  they  spring  only  from  factitious  zeal  and  the  baser  passions. 
Bishop  Burnet  declares  that,  upon  reading  the  first  letter  of  the 

•  Bur.  vol.  iil  p.  216.  Oxf.  ei  t  Hi'^  ^- 

*LettKdeGom.ia.aaComtedeI'0rtkld«21«t8eptl68r.  POttlMidt  M8S, 
iBuT»ToLnLp.l96.  Oxf.ed. 
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Princess  in  reply  to  her  father^ ''  it  gave  him  an  astonishing  joy  to 
see  so  young  a  person  all  of  the  sudden^  without  cansulling  any 
one  person^  to  be  able  to  write  so  solid  and  learned  a  letter,''  This 
solid  learning  in  divinity  contrasts  somewhat  inconsistently  with  her 
ignorance  in  matters  of  state,  which  were  materiallyy  though  doubt- 
less not  equally,  requisite  in  the  presumptive  heiress  to  a  crown. 

But  is  it  credible  that  the  letter  of  the  Princess,  upon  which 
much  depended,  and  which  was  sure  to  be  perused  by  friends  and 
enemies  in  England,  was  neither  prepared  nor  revised  by  others? 
The  question  is  one  rather  of  personal  veracity  than  historic  truth, 
and  may  be  abandoned  to  the  reader  as  one  of  the  many  instances 
in  which  Burnet  puts  his  credit  to  a  perilous  trial.  If  the  whole 
letter  was  the  composition  of  the  Princess,  she  must  have  been  no 
mean  proficient  in  the  artifices  of  disputation.  The  most  unscru- 
pulous pamphleteer  in  politics  or  theology  could  not  launch  a  false- 
hood with  more  easy  confidence  as  a  received  truth.  "The  Church 
of  England,''  said  James,  "does  not  pretend  to  in£Billibility,  yet  she 
acts  as  if  she  did;  for  ever  since  the  Reformation  she  has  perse- 
cuted those  who  differ  from  her,  dissenters  as  well  as  papists,  more 
than  is  generally  known.  The  Princess  replies,  that "  she  does  not 
see  how  the  Church  of  England  could  be  blamed  for  the  persecu- 
tion of  the  dissenters;  for  the  laws  made  against  them  were  made 
by  the  state  and  not  by  the  church,  and  they  were  made  for  crimes 
against  the  state!"*  The  church,  then,  has  had  no  share  in  the  per- 
secutions of  the  Protestant  dissenters;  and  the  dissenters  have  been 
oppressed  and  proscribed  for  political  offences,  not  for  their  religious 
tenets!  Burnet,  an  historian  and  a  bishop,  glides  with  seeming  un- 
consciousness over  these  monstrous  falsifications.  It  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  add,  that  the  King  was  not  more  fortunate  in  his  pole- 
mics with  his  daughter,  than  in  his  negotiations  with  her  husband. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  aspect  under  which  the  correspon- 
dence any  longer  merits  notice.  It  is  difiicult  to  contemplate, 
without  a  feeling  of  contemptuous  pity,  great  principles  and  the 
public  cause  turning  upon  a  hinge  so  weak  and  worthless  as  the  is- 
sue of  a  theological  dispute  between  a  woman  without  information 
or  capacity,  and  a  poor  bigot,  whose  perverse  conscience  or  obst^ 
nate  imbecility  would  have  been  harmless,  if  not  respectable,  at 
their  proper  level,  in  a  cloister  or  in  humble  life.  Such  phenome- 
na in  the  history  of  nations  are  but  natural  consequences  where  a 
people  is  not  wise,  civilized,  or  independent  enough  to  take  into 
its  own  hands  the  substantial  administration  of  its  own  rights  and 
interests,  and  all  is  left  to  be  partitioned  or  disputed  between  court 
factions  and  the  crown. 

•  Bumet,  vol.  iii.  p.  202.  Ozf.  ed. 
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The  year  1688  opened  with  a  lively  feeling  of  its  centenary  asso- 
ciations, and  an  ominous  presentiment  of  great  events.  Men  saw, 
with  excited  imaginations^  the  national  religion  and  independence 
exposed  anew,  after  the  lapse  of  a  hundred  years,  to  the  terrors  of 
popery  and  slavery. 

D'Albyville  had  come  over  from  the  Hague,  in  the  autumn  of 
the  preceding  year,  with  the  Prince's  peremptory  refusal  to  sanction 
the  repeal  of  the  tests.*  l^be  relations  between  England  and  Ho^ 
land  were  most  precarious.  The  tone  of  James  was  angry  and  pe- 
remptory, that  of  the  States  temperate  but  unyielding;  and  their 
ostensible  differences  turned  upon  no  question  of  grave  importance 
to  the  interests  of  either  nation.  The  two  points  in  dispute  were, 
the  afiair  of  fiantam,  so  called, — a  question  of  commercial  interests 
between  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  and  British  traders  to  the 
east, — and  the  demand  of  James,  that  Doctor  Burnet  should  be  de- 
livered up,  ^'  as  a  fugitive  libeller  and  rebel,"  to  the  laws  of  his 
country  and  the  justice  of  his  sovereign.  D'Albyville,  on  his  return 
to  Holland,  in  January,  1687-8,  renewed  in  vain  his  memorials  on 
both  subjects.  The  afiair  of  Bantam,  after  several  remonstrances, 
replies,  and  rejoinders,  was  abandoned,  without  satisfaction  given; 
and  the  States  refused  to  surrender  Burnet,  on  the  ground  of  his 
marriage  ni  Holiand  and  bis  naturalization.  Their  refusal  was  just, 
but  their  reason  untenable.  His  naturalisation  abroad  did  not  af- 
fect his  allegiance  and  responsibility  at  home.  The  affiiir  of  Burnet 
is  still  less  important  than  that  of  Bantam,  though  he  has  chosen  to 
tfeat  it  as  if  bis  personal  memoirs  were  identical  with  **  The  History 

*  MS.  Letter  of  DoD  Pedro  Konq.,  15th  Sept  16Sr. 
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of  bis  own  Times.''  Both  were  soon  eclipsed  and  forgotten  in  an 
event  proclaimed  by  tbe  Gazette,  on  tbe  5tb  of  January,  1688,— 
the  pregnancy  of  James's  queen. 

It  was  the  fortune  of  James  IL  that  circumst^iDcesof  tbe  most  auspi- 
cious promise  proved  the  most  disastrous  to  him.  The  death  of  Mon- 
mouth was  supposed  to  consolidate  his  tyranny.  In  effect,  it  only  took 
off  the  weaker  of  two  rival  aspirants  for  his  throne,  and  ranged  all  his 
adversaries  under  a  single  leader,  who  was  one  of  the  first  generals,  and 
pre-eminently  the  fir^t  politician  of  Europe,  in  his  time.  The  Queen's 
pregnancy,  by  multiplying  the  chances  of  a  Catholic  successor,  preci- 
pitated the  invasion.  It  was  not,  however,  the  first  circumstance  which 
hastened  or  decided  the  views  of  William  upon  England.  The  incli- 
nation of  James,  and  the  secret  negotiation  between  Louis  XIV.  and 
Tyrcounel,  to  deprive  the  Princess  of  Orange  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  Ireland,  were  known  to  the  Prince,  and  caused  him 
the  greatest  uneasiness.*  But  the  one  subject  of  alarm  was  re- 
moved by  the  other.  James,  upon  the  contingency  of  a  Catholic 
successor,  must  have  been  as  much  inclined  to  perpetuate  as  be  had 
before  been  to  sever  the  connexion  with  Ireland. 

The  Queen's  pregnancy  was  made  the  subject  of  satirical  plea- 
santries and  ribald  jests.  *'  The  stories/'  says  Ralph,  **  were  neither 
over  decent)  well  bred,  nor  charitable*  A  pillow,  a  dropsy,  a  tym- 
pany, a  cushion,  the  Queen*s  maladies,  the  King's  crazy  constitu- 
tion, were  the  favourite  topics  of  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  day. 
Nor  were  they  confined  to  conversation  only:  thej  found  their  way 
to  the  press;  they  were  set  forth  in  verse  and  prose,  and  circulated 
from  hand  to  hand  to  every  corner  of  the  kingdom.**  It  would  ap- 
pear that  pasquinades  on  the  subject  were  fixed  to  dead  walb 
during  the  night,  and  that  a  placard,  announcing  <'a  day  of  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  the  Queen's  being  great  with  a  cushion,"  was 
found  in  the  morning  upon  one  of  the  pilUrs  of  a  church.!  Lam- 
poons and  libels  on  the  subject  were  published  in  Holland.  Pa^ 
tridge^s  predictions,  printed  at  the  Hague,  were  made  a  vehicle  for 
charging  the  King  with  a  project  to  defraud  his  daughters  of  the 
succession,  by  imposing  a  supposititious  heir.|  The  severe  enforce- 
ment of  the  act  of  the  Hth  of  Charles  II.,  revived  by  the  last  par- 
liament against  all  circulators  of  unlicensed^  seditious,  and  treasona- 

*  "  J'ld  su  par  le  Marquifl  d'AlbyviJle  qae  la  plos  gtande  inquietude  du  Piiooe 
d'Onnge  est  que  rirelande  ne  Be  mette  en  6tftt  avant  la  mort  du  Hoi  d' Angleteire  de 
Be  Boustraire  &  aa  domination  lorsque  il  viendra  d  la  couronne.  Je  sais  bien  certaine- 
ment  que  Tinclination  du  Hoi  d'Ang^leterre  est  de  faire  perdre  ce  toyaume  ik  boo  buo- 
ceBBeur."    Bonrepaux  k  Seignelai,  4  Sept.  1687.    Kox,  MSB. 

t  Letter  to  Pere  la  Chaise. 

i  *<  There  is  some  project  on  foot,  either  about  buying,  or  Belling,  or  procuiing,  a 
chUd  or  children,  for  some  uses.  Some  child  is  to  be  topped  on  the  kimil  hdiBi  to 
cheat  them  out  of  their  ri^^t  sad  estate. " 
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ble  publications,  together  with  such  farther  puniflhmenlB  aa  might 
be  inflicted  by  the  utmost  rigour  of  the  law  and  the  prerogtUive 
royal  on  such  offenders  for  their  cootempti  was  commanded  by  pro- 
clamation.* 

Had  the  King  confined  himself  to  the  statute,  and  left  out  of  sight 
the  tyrant  and  the  prerogative,  he  might  pass  i^nblamed.  The  exe- 
cution of  the  law  would  be  regarded  even  with  satisfaction,  as  one 
of  those  signal  instances  of  retributive  justice  which  men  call  pro- 
vidential. No  sovereign  could  tolerate  scurrilities  openly  bastard- 
izing hb  expected  issue,  with  the  aggravation  of  imputing  to  him 
the  guilt  of  imposing  upon  the  nation  a  spurious  heir  to  the  crown; 
and  the  party  now  brought  under  the  edge  of  an  inhumun  act  of 
parliament  were  both  its  authors  and  revivers.  The  sentiment  of 
justice  in  the  moral  order  is  never  more  lively  and  unequivocal 
than  i^hen  oppressors  become  in  their  turn  the  victims  of  their  own 
arts. 

Tyrconnel,  it  has  been  observed,  intended  to  overthrow  the  Act 
of  Settlement  in  Ireland;  in  other  words,  to  compel  the  Protestants 
to  diagoi^e  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  Catholics.  This  measure 
has  been  uniformly  charged  by  historians  upon  his  impetuous  bigotry 
and  want  of  understanding.  It  should  be  judged  as  the  means  to 
an  end,  and  with  a  double  reference  to  its  justice  and  its  policy. 
The  Catholics  were  despoiled  by  foreign  conquest  and  superior  force. 
An  act  of  parliament  of  Charles,  to  which  they  were  not  parties,  af- 
firmed but  could  not  consecrate  spoliation.  There  was  not  that 
lapse  of  time  which  gives  to  original  and  remote  iniquity  the  colour 
of  right  by  prescription.  The  new  possessors  had  not,  like  the  pur- 
chasers of  national  property  in  France  at  the  Revolution,  paid  a 
consideration  to  the  state.  There  was  then  no  violation  of  equity 
in  compelling  the  restitution ;  and  the  only  question  remaining  is  its 
expediency.  The  end  which  Tyrconnel  proposed  to  himself  was 
the  erection  of  Ireland  into  an  independent  Catholic  state  under  the 
protection  of  France.  Was  the  overthrow  of  the  settlement  in  Ire- 
land by  a  man  who  had  this  end  in  view  the  counsel  of  a  rash  bigot, 
or  of  one  who  pursued  a  daring  project  by  daring  means  and  with 
suitable  resolution?    By  the  answer  Tyrconnel  should  be  judged. 

It  was  not  the  only  measure  recommended  by  him  with  reference 
to  the  same  design.  There  were  six  regiments  of  British  subjects 
in  the  pay  and  service  of  the  States  of  Holland.  He  advised  that 
these  troops  should  be  recalled,  and  that  a  regiment  composed  of 
such  of  them  as  were  Catholics,  officers  and  men,  should  be  kept  up 
in  the  pay  of  Louis  XIV.  in  Franccf    The  proposition  was  made 

•  Gazette,  13th  Febnuuy,  1687-8. 
t  Bar.  Mi  Boi,  Oct  1687.    DsLApp. 
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through  Barillon  to  Louis  by  Sunderland  and  by  James  bunself. 
Among  the  inducements  held  out  to  him  was,  that  the  regiment  thus 
maintained  would  be  a  nursery  for  Catholic  soldiers,  untainted  by 
those  maxims  dangerous  to  royalty  which  were  so  prevalent  in  Eng- 
land, and  from  which  the  Catholics  themselves  were  not  wholly 
free.*  It  has  been  the  constant  endeavour  of  the  enemies  of  liberty 
and  toleration — churchmen,  Tories  and  Whigs, — to  render  James 
odious  only  as  a  papist,  and  sink  his  misdeeds  as  a  tyrant  The 
motives  are  too  obvious  to  be  pointed  out;  but  the  foregoing, 
among  many  passages  in  his  life,  would  bear  out  the  opinion,  that 
be  encouraged  popery,  not  as  his  primary  object,  but  as  an  acces- 
sary to  despotic  power. 

Louis  declined  receiving  into  France  the  British  troops  which 
should  be  recalled  from  Holland,  but  offered  to  maintain  2000  men 
in  England.f  He  undertook  at  the  same  time  to  assist  James  with 
French  troops  far  exceeding  that  force,  j:  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  his  enemies,  and  making  himself  obeyed  by  his  subject&§ 
James  accepted  the  former  offer  with  the  joy  of  a  tyrant  and  the 
gratitude  of  a  slave.  ||  The  next  question  was  the  recall  of  the  troops, 
or  rather  the  consent  of  the  States  to  their  return. 

On  the  17th  of  January,  1688,  the  King  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  setting  forth,  **  that  he  thought  it  for  his  ser- 
vice to  call  home  the  six  regiments  of  his  subjects  under  the  Prince's 
command  in  the  States'  service ;"  that  he  had  written  to  the  States 
to  the  same  purpose,  and  that  "  he  hoped  the  Prince  would  do  his 
part  in  having  them  embarked  as  soon  as  may  be.  "If  Nothing,  ac- 
cording to  Burnet,  could  have  fallen  out  more  opportunely  for  the 
Prince.  It  extricated  him  from  a  difficulty  which  he  knew  not  how 
to  surmount  Three  of  those  regiments,  containing  many  Catholics, 
bad  been  sent  over  to  be  employed  against  Monmouth  and  Argyle, 
and  were  so  well  treated,  that  the  officers,  especially,  continued  de- 
voted to  James  after  their  return  to  Holland.  **  This,"  says  the 
Bishop,  **  was  very  uneasy  to  the  Prince,  who  began  to  see  that  he 
might  have  occasion  to  make  use  of  those  bodies  if  things  should  be 
Carried  to  a  rupture  between  the  King  and  him,  and  yet  he  did  not 

•  M  qqq  ce  seroit  une  p^pinidre  pour  Clever  et  former  des  soldafs  Cathotiqnes  qui 
ne  leront  pas  infectes  des  maximes  dangereuses  pour  la  royaute  r^pandues  par  toute 
TAngleterre,  et  dont  les  Catholiques  eux-m^mes  ne  sont  pas  exempts."  Bar.  to  the 
King,  13th  Oct  1687.  Fox,  MS3. 

f  Bar.  au  Koi,  6  Nov.  1687.     Dal.  App. 

^  **  Je  dis  a  ce  Prince  que  j'avais  des  ordres  bien  pr^s  de  I'assurer,  que  quand  il 
moit  beaoin  des  troupes  de  votre  Majeste  il  en  paaseroit  un  phis  grande  nombre  que 
nVuroit  ete  le  corps  de  ses  sujets  qui  y  auroit  et6  entretenu."  Bar.  au  Boi,  8  Dec 
1687.    Fox,MSS. 

I «« Pour  opprimer  ses  ennemis  et  se  fairc  cbdir  de  ses  sujets."    Bar.  au  BoL  Biid. 

I  Bar.  au  BoL    IbkL 

1  King  Junes  to  the  Fnnoe  of  Oraogv.    Di^App. 
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see  how  be  could  trasf  them  whilst  such  officers  were  in  command.*' 
There  is  something  worth  observing  in  the  gentle  ambiguity  of  this 
phrase, — "  if  things  should  be  carried  to  a  rupture," — under  which 
the  Bishop  cloaks  the  Prince's  designs  upon  the  King's  crown.  The 
Prince  and  the  States,  however,  long  and  strenuously  resisted  the  King's 
claim  to  recall  the  troops,  and  at  last  ralher  evaded  than  complied 
with  it.  After  an  angry  discussion  between  D'Albyville  and  the 
States,  in  which  the  former  asserted  the  inalienable  rights  of  a  so- 
vereign over  his  subjects,  the  latter  insisted  on  express  treaty,  and 
their  having  levied  and  paid  those  troops,*  together  with  a  corre- 
spoadence,  in  which  James  conveys  his  dissatisfaction  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  the  officers  only  received  the  States'  permission  to  return, 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  relieved  from  uneasiness,  and  James  was 
obliged  to  content  himself  with  this  deceitful  compliance^  dictated,  he 
well  knew,  by  the  Prince.f 

JLord  Sunderland  in  the  mean  time,  bad  signalized  this  transac- 
tion and  himself  by  one  of  his  most  paltry  intrigues.  The  recall  of 
the  troops  was  concerted  with  Louis  XIV.  in  the  autumn  of  1G87, 
under  the  auspices  of  Sunderland,  but  the  resolution  was  not  im- 
mediately acted  upon.  Louis,  probably  suspecting  that  this  delay, 
like  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  with  the  States  in  1685,  was  an  arti- 
fice resorted  to  by  James,  in  order  to  obtain  more  money,  instructed 
Barillon  to  manifest  no  impatience,  but  to  penetrate  the  cause,  and 
keep  a  watchful  eye  upon  Sunderland.  Skelton,  now  ambassador 
at  Paris,  and  suspicious,  it  has  been  observed,  long  before  he  had  left 
the  Hague,  of  a  secret  understanding  between  Sunderland  and  the 
Prince,  suggested  the  probability  of  treachery  on  the  part  of  that 
camelcon  politician.  Barillon  informed  his  master,  that  he  could 
discover  no  grounds  for  the  suspicion  of  Skelton ;  that  he  was  satis* 
fied  with  the  assurance  of  Sunderland,  who  told  him  the  delay  arose 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  chief  Catholics  to  provoke  any  dispute 
with  Holland,  until  after  the  expected  meeting  of  parliament;  that 
he  well  knew  the  opinion  of  the  Catholic  lords.  Fowls  and  Arundel, 
to  be,  that  the  recall  of  the  troops  would  impede  the  repeal  by  par* 
liament  of  the  Penal  and  Test  Acts ;  that  he  held  back  for  some 
days,  upon  which  Lo^rd  Sunderland  spoke  to  him  more  plainly, — in 
short,  that  Lord  Sunderland  offered  to  remove  every  obstacle,  and 
hasten  the  recall  of  the  troops,  upon  the  condition  of  **  an  extraordi* 
nary  gratification,"  that  is,  a  bribe,  in  addition  to  his  regular  pension, 
for  the  peril  which  he  incurred  in  thus  compromising  himself  with  the 

•  Cones,  of  Van.  Cit 

t  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  13th  March,  168&     Dal.  App.    Letter  of  Van 
Citters,  16Ui  March,  1688. 
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Prince  of  Orange.^    Among  the  inducements  held  out  to  Barilkm  liy 
Sunderland^  was  the  mean  one,  that  he  would  employ  hu  inflaeoce 
to  keep  down  the  demands  of  his  master  upon  the  purse  of  Loais. 
Ingenuously  avowing  how  little  his  own  honour  could  be  relied  on, 
he  declares,  that  he  asks  no  payment  mitil  the  troops  shall  have  ar- 
rived.    Nothing  seems  wanting  to  complete  his  baseness  but  the  dis- 
covery  of  his  intriguing  at  the  same  time^  on  the  same  subject, 
through  his  wife  and  Sidney,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.     There  is  no 
direct  evidence  of  this  extant,  and  Bishop  Burnet  declares,  that  Wil- 
liam disclaimed  to  him  all  correspondence  with  Sunderland.     But  it 
would  be  too  much  to  suppose,  that  the  most  reserved  of  politicians 
kept  no  secret  from  a  subaltern  in  bis  service,  who  had  in  his  opinion 
neither  good  sense  nor  good  principles,!  and  whose  vanity  and  cffh 
tism  would  alone  in>ply  the  want  of  discretion. 

Barillon,  a  veteran  in  court  corruption  and  intrigue,  was  astonished 
at  the  e£frontery  of  Sunderland^  proposal.^  He,  however,  trans- 
mitted it,  with  his  recommendation  to  Louis,  who  consented  to  give  a 
bribe,  short  of  the  expectations  of  the  English  minister.  Barillon 
had  some  diflSculty  in  bringing  him  to  agree  to  the  reduced  terms. 
He  succeeded,  by  giving  him  to  understand  there  might  arise  other 
conjunctures  still  more  important  and  favourable,  in  which  the  use 
of  his  influence  over  James  would  obtain  him  farther  gratifications 
from  Louis.§  In  point  of  fact,  he  earned  farther  gratifications  by 
the  same  prostitution  of  his  office  and  his  honour.jf 

Sunderland,  his  object  thus  attained,  easily  put  an  end  to  delays 
which  had  been  secretly  encouraged  or  created  by  himself.  About 
forty  officers  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  return,^!  and  a  consider- 
able number  of  the  men,  Catholics  it  may  be  presumed,  made  their 
escape  to  England.**  These  and  other  Catholics  were  formed  into 
three  regiments,  and  maintained  in  England  at  the  cost  of  Louis 

xiv.tt 

*  Qu'il  aavait  bien  qu*on  le  regardait  comme  Tauteur  de  eetfe  i^aolutSon,  et  qae 
ceuz  qui  ne  I'appnxtyent  pas  trouveront  aisement  lea  moyena  de  a'en  disculper  auprei 
de  Monsieur  le  Prince  d'Orange  et  de  remettre  tout  sur  lui  qu'il  Toulait  bien  en  courir 
lea  hazards,  mala  qu'il  croyait  en  m^me  temps  devoir  6tre  assure  d*une  protection 
pleine  et  entiere  de  la  part  de  votre  Majesty  qu'ainai  il  me  diroit  ftanchcnient  que  k 
peril  auquel  il  s'expose  Toblige  &  prendre  quelque  precaution,  et  k  demander  que 
▼otre  Majeste  entre  en  consid^^ration  de  ses  services,  et  lui  donue  des  nouveUes  mar- 
quea  de  sa  bienveillance,  en  lui  accordant  une  gmtiiication,  et  en  hti  ccmtinuant  m 
pension  ordinaire,  guHl  nt  demandaU  rim  de  cdte  grtUificaHon  qu?aprt9  que  k»  trmtpee 
dPHoilande urtnent  arriv^ea id**  Bar.  au  Hoi,  5  Jan.  1688.  Dal.  App« 
f  HaUfaz,  MS. 

\  Je  repondis  peu  a  ce  discours  parceque  j'etaik  fort  surptis  de  la  propontioii  qui 
m'etait  faite.    Bar.  au  Koi,  ubi  supra. 

^Id.26tliJan.l688.    Ibid.  |  Dal.  App.  p.  SOBD* 

1  Bum.  vol  iit.  p.  221.    Otf.  ed<  **  Dal.  App. 

ft  Bar.  au  Boi«  26  July,  1688.    DaL  App. 
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ffilherto,  the  amunptioD  of  a  power  to  raflpend  or  dbpenie  with 
laws  was.  the  main  grievance  specifically  urged  against  the  King, 
and  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  des^ns  of  the  Prince.  To  these  were 
now  added  the  imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  and  the  imposition  upon 
the  nation  of  a  spurious  heir  to  the  crown.  James  11.  b  sufficiently 
odionsy  and  his  deposition  from  the  throne  sufficiently  warranted, 
without  injustice  or  aggravation.  It  may  be  right  here  to  pause  for 
a  moment  upon  these  three  chief  heads  of  accusatioo.  James  af- 
fected to  be  above  the  law,  and  was,  therefiorey  a  tyrant  He  did 
not,  however,  assume  the  right  of  suspending  or  dispensiog  with  all 
laws^  as  according  to  the  popular  notion  he  is  supposed  to  have  done, 
but  only  those  penal  enactments  which  interfered  with  his  preroga- 
tive of  commanding  the  services  of  all  and  any  of  his  subjects.  His 
lawyers  told  him  this  was  a  prerogative  inseparable  from  his  person 
which  no  statute  could  limit  or  invade.  The  same  prerogative  had  been 
claimed  by  Charles  II.,  vindicated  by  Shaftesbury,  and  withdrawn 
from  operation  ra&cr  than  renounced.  James,  then,  did  not  assert  it 
without  precedent,  or  without  law  authority.  He  did  not  assert  it 
withoat  appeal.  He  submitted  the  questioa  to  the  competent  juris- 
diction,  and  eleven  of  the  twelve  judges  decided  in  hb  favour.*  ^uch 
a  prerogative,  it  b  true,  was  equivalent  thus  far  to  arbitrary  power; 
but  thb  admission  would  only  prove,  that  arbitrary  power  had 
countenance  from  the  law  of  Ei^land.  The  judges,  it  will  be  said, 
misinterpreted  the  law  from  fear  or  favour,  and  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  But  discarding,  as  a  delusive  phrase,  the  maxim, 
that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong,  and  holding  James  responsible  of 
right,  as  he  was  held  in  fact,  still  he  was  not  the  sole  criminal,  but 
the  accomplice,  and  in  some  measure  the  victim  of  corrupt  or  craven 
judges,  and  of  an  anomalous  system  of  jurisprudence,  which  allows 
judges  to  make  law  under  the  name  of  expounding  it  In  fine,  of 
the  eleven  judges  who  decided  the  case  of  Hales,  four  only  were 
named  by  the  King. 

To  come  to  the  case  of  the  bishops, — they  refused  compliance 
with  an  order  of  their  king,  whilst  they  professed  passive  obedience 
to  him,  as  a  tenet  of  their  church,  and  after  having  in  precisely  the 
same  matter  obeyed  the  royal  mandate  implicttly  in  the  late  reign. 
They  presented  a  petition  to  the  King  desiring  to  be  excused.  They 
considered  their  petition  legal  and  dutiful,  as  most  assuredly  it  waa 
The  King  considered  it  a  seditious  libel,  committed  them  in  default 
of  bail,  upon  their  refusal  to  enter  even  into  their  own  recogni* 
sanees;  submitted  the  question  to  trial  by  a  jury  of  their  common 
country,  and  had  a  verdict  agpiinst  him.     His  proceediogs^  then, 

•GaMofSirEdvaid  Haleir-a  ooUuaiire  proceeding,  but  not  an  ilkgAl  or  unpte^ 
fcdentcd  mode  of  tfying  >  ririrt. 
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ftgainst  the  biihopfl,  however  rezatioaa  and  oppdpesaire^  were  not 
illegal,  and  therefore  tiot  tyrannical.  The  aureat  teat  will  be  to  sup- 
pose  James,  for  a  moment,  a  true  son,  not  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
but  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  the  objecta  of  hia  proaeeution^ 
not  Protestant  biahopa,  but  diaaentera  or  papists; — ^would  not  his 
conduct  be  very  diflTereotly  viewed,  though  the  queation  of  its  hg^ 
lity  would  remain  the  same?  The  charge  respecting  a  suppoatiitious 
heir  was  one  of  the  most  flagrant  wrongs  ever  done  to  a  aoy&tiga 
or  a  father.  The  aon  of  Jamea  II.  was,  perhaps,  the  only  prince  in 
Europe  of  whose  blood  there  could  be  no  rational  doubt,  consider- 
ing the  verification  of  his  birth,  the  unimpeached  life  of  hia  mother, 
and  the  general  morality  of  courts  and  queens. 

The  imprisonment  of  the  bishops,  and  imposition  of  a  q>ttrioas 
heir,  were  put  forward  aa  the  grievances  which  immediately  pro- 
voked and  justified  the  expedition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange-*  But 
these  incidents  were  merely  seized  on  as  favourable  pretences.  The 
Prince  had  resolved  upon  it  long  before^  waited  only  for  a  favoura- 
Ue  conjuncture,  and  was  already  making  his  arrangements  in  con- 
eert  ^vrth  the  States  of  Holland,  his  allies  abroad,  and  his  friends  in 
England. 

Admiral  Russel  went  over  to  the  Hague  early  in  1688,  ^  (he  or- 
gan of  the  chief  projectors  of  the  approaching  revolution.  Hia  in- 
structions were  to  lay  before  the  Prince  the  actual  state  of  the  coun- 
try, and  ascertain  what  might  be  expected  from  him.  He  described 
the  state  of  England  with  fairness  and  sagacity^  <<  All  people,''  he 
said,  <<  were  at  gaze;  those  who  had  little  or  no  religion  had  no 
mind  to  turn  papists,  if  they  could  see  any  probable  way  of  resist- 
ing the  fury  with  which  the  court  was  now  driving; — ^men  of  for- 
tune, if  they  saw  no  visible  prospect,  would  be  governed  by  their 
present  interest; — ^they  were  for  the  present  united;  but  if  s  break- 
ing should  once  happen,  and  some  men  of  figure  should  be  pre- 
vailed on  to  change,  that  might  go  far; — a  corrupt  and  dissolute 
army  was- rather  encouraged  to  the  commission  of  outrages  upon  the 
people  than  punished  for  them,  in  order  that,  becoming  odious  to 
the  nation,  it  should  become  devoted  to  the  court;  but  the  soldiers 
after  all,  though  bad  Englishmen  and  worse  Christiana,  were  yet 
such  good  Protestants  that  they  could  not  be  much  trusted  by 
James."  This  is  in  substance  Burnet's  version  of  RussePs  report 
to  the  Prince,  t 

<<The  Prince,"  continues  the  historian  of  his  own  timea^  '<an- 
awered,  that  if  he  was  invited  by  some  men  of  the  best  interest  and 
the  most  valued  in  the  nation,  who  should,  both' in  their  owaname 

'  •BaAyol.iiLpp.^39,340.  Ozf.«d*    Dedantionof  thePiiaoeof  (kaqga. 
t  Bur.  yol.  iii.  p.  341.  Oxf.  ed. 
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m&d  in  fhe  ntme  of  others  who  tnitted  them,  iaviie  him  to  ecme 
over  and  rescue  the  natioa  And  the  religion,  he  belieyed  he  could 
be  resdy  by  the  end  of  September  to  come  over.'' 

So  dexterously  and  ably  had  the  Prince  of  Orange  conducted  his 
design,  that  h^  thus  appeared  to  confer  the  highest  favour  as  the 
nation's  deliverer,  whilst  he  but  realized  the  dream  of  his  own  am- 
bitjon.* 

War  between  the  confederates  of  Augsburg  ^nd  the  King  of 
France  was  impending  at  this  time.  The  menacing^  attitude  and 
pr^aratsens  on  both  sides  were  the  common  theme  of  Europe.  The 
Prince,  then,  to  be  in  a  condition  to  pledge  himself  to  the  descent 
upon  England  in  September,  or  to  pledge  himself  at  all,  must,  by 
resiatiess  implication,  have  had  previously  come  to  an  understand- 
ing upon  it  with  the  States  of  Holland  and  the  other  powers  leagued 
against  France.  The  period  of  RusseFs  mission  is  fixed  by  Burnet 
indirectly.  <<  The  main  confidence,'^  says  he,  <<  toe  (that  is,  Bur- 
net and  the  Prince)  had  was  in  the  electoral  Prince  of  Branden- 
burgb,  /or  the  old  elector  wus  then  dyifhgs  and  I  told  Rusael  at 
parting^  that  unless  he  died,  there  would  be  great  difficulties  not 
easily  mastered  in  the  design  of  the  Prince's  expedition  to  Eng- 
land.^' The  old  elector  died  on  the  last  day  of  April,  and  Russel 
left  the  Hague  before  that  ev^nt  The  conspiracy,  therefore,  to  de- 
throne James,  was  proceeding  both  in  England  and  Holland,  be- 
fore the  second  declaration  of  indulgence  was  issued,  or  the  prose- 
cution of  the  bishops  thought  of;  that  is,  before  either  of  the  two 
measures  of  the  King,  which  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  parti- 
sans pot  forth  as  having  provoked  and  warranted  his  invasion. f 
But  it  would  be  mere  waste  of  proof  and  time  to  fix  the  designs  of 
the  Prince  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  he  professed.  At  the  same 
time  it  would  be  uncandid,  if  not  absurd,  to  exact  from  him  a  mo- 
rality incompatible  with  the  universal  practice  of  states  and  govern- 
ments. 

The  prinQipal  persons  who  deputed  Russel  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  were  those  who,  with  Russel  himself,  afterwards  signed  the 
memorable  invitation,  and  had  already,  in  the  preceding  year,  cor- 
responded and  practised  secretly  with  the  Prince,  through  Dyck- 
yelt  and  Zuylistein.  They  will  shortly  be  found  more  conspicuous 
actors  in  the  drama  of  the  Revolution. 

*  *<  As  the  people,"  says  Ralph,  *•  had  reason  to  complain,  he  (the  Prince)  took 
upon  him  to  redress,  and  so  acquired  the  glorious  name  of  defireren  while  die  part 
he  leaU^I^hTed  was  tlvit  of  a  consummate  politician.,  If  this  is  not  panejBnfric>  it  is 
truth:  princes  are  gorem^  by  their  interests  and  paanons  as  well  as  private  men { 
andtiiose  who  hare  been  most  idolized  by  the  modem  world  have,  in  their  most 
splendid  actkms,  pnceeded  on  motives  very  different  from  diat  love  of  virtue  and 
riory  which  animated  the  heroes  of  antiquity."    Hist,  of  England,  voL  L  p.  997. 

tThe  dedantionwaB  dttsd Apitt  37;  the  ctdet'm  pouDok cjoomniidiog  ^  it 
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Whilst  Raflsel  was  employed  tn  Holland^  Sidney  was  tlie  duef 
agent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  In  England.  The  required  invita- 
tion was  not  sent  to  the  Prince  aa  quickly  as  he  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect it  A  letter,  dated  the  18th  of  June,  without  aigoatarey  in  a 
female  or  feigned  hand^*  prepared  him  for  its  arrival  in  a  few  daya. 
'^I  believe/^  says  the  writer,  ^<you  expected  it  before,  but  itcoald 
not  be  ready.  This  is  only  in  the  name  of  your  principal  friends, 
which  are  23  (Noitingkamj)  25  (Shrewsburyj)  27  (Danby,)  31 
(Bishop  qf  London^  93  {Sidney y)  to  desire  you  to  defer  naking 
your  compliment  till  you  have  the  letter  I  mention.  Whmt  they 
are  likely  to  advise  in  the  next  you  may  easily  guess,  and  prepare 
yourself  accordingly.  21  {Halifax)  hath  been  baekwwd  in  all  this 
matter:  24  (Devonshire)  hath  been  with  me,  and  I  find  will  be  en- 
tirely your  friend. '^  This  letter,  it  may  be  presumed,  was  from 
Sidney.  If  written  by  Count  Zuylistein,  who  was  then  in  Eng- 
land, it  would  have  been  in  French. 

The  second  mission  of  Zuylistein  merits  a  distinct  and  particular 
notice.  He  was  sent  over  by  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange 
with  their  congratulations  to  James  and  his  Queen,  on  the  birth  of 
Uieir  son,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Prince,  and,  so  far  as  she 
was  competent,  or  allowed,  the  Princess,  were  preparing  to  dethrone 
the  parents  and  bastardize  the  child.  There  is  in  all  this  something 
revolting  at  first  sight,  considering  the  relations  of  blood  and  mar- 
riage between  the  respective  paKies.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
in  extenuation,  that  James  was  trampling  at  the  time  on  the  liberties 
and  sentiments  of  a  free  people;  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  a 
contingent  interest  in  the  succession  to  the  crown,  not  merely  in 
right  of  his  wife,  but  in  his  own  person;  and  that  die  ties  of  nature 
are  made  only  for  the  people. 

Deception,  however,  even  when  pardonable,  rarely  or  never  pro- 
duces unmixed  good.  Th^  mission  of  Zuylistein,  and  the  fact  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales  being  prayed  for  in  the  chapel  of  the  Princess 
of  Orange,  whilst  they  contributed  to  James's  security,  trended  and 
alarmed  the  high  Protestant  party  in  England.  This  foroial  recog- 
nition of  the  legitimacy  of  the  child,  amounted  to  a  renunciation  l^ 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  of  his  wife's  rights  as  presumptive  heiress. 
Burnet  accounts  for  these  acknowledgments  of  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
by  saying,  <<  The  first  letters  gave  not  those  grounds  of  saspieton 
that  were  sent  to  them  afterwards. ''  This  flimsy  pretence  is  ex- 
posed by  the  Bishop  himself  in  his  next  page; — ^  It  was^''  says  he, 
<<  taken  ill  in  England  that  the  Princess  should  have  begun  so  early 

Bhoold  be  read  tn  diufdiei»  ww  dated  Haiy4t  uid  tbe  tuabopt  woe  scot  to  tbe 
Tower,  June  8. 
«  Publiihed  in  DaL  App.,  fiomKfaigWilliani'ii  cabinet 
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to  ptBj  for  the  pretoDded  Prince^  upon  which  the  oftming  htm  dis* 
eoniiotted*  But  this  was  so  highly  resented  by  the  Court  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  Prince,  fearing  it  might  precipitate  a  rapture,  ordered 
him  to  he  again  named  io  the  prayers.'**  James  wrote  to  his  daugh* 
ter,  demanding  the  reason.  She  assured  bim,  in  answer,  that  the 
omission  proceeded  only  from  forgetfulness,  and  not  from  her  or- 
dersL  The  King  was  not  deceived  by  this  shallow  pretence:  he, 
however,  imputed  blame  only  to  her  husband.! 

There  is  nothing  inconsistent  in  William's  ordering  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  veal  or  pretended,  to  be  named  or  not  named  <Mn  the 
prayers,"  as  best  suited  his  designs;  but  it  is  strange  that  a  learned 
and  pious  Bishop,  and  a  Princess,  less  learned,  but  not  less  orthodox 
and  sincere,  should  have  seen  no  offence  to  the  church  tenet  of  the 
efficacy  of  prayer  in  treating  the  practice  as  a  mere  court  ceremony, 
tod  no  scandal  to  the  cbarch  lituigy  in  making  it  the  instrument 
of  a  court  intrigue,  t 

The  Prince  of  Orange  now  (June,  1668,)  applied  his  whole  mind 
to  his  intended  expedition,  Zuylistein,  according  to  Burnet,  had 
aow  '<  brou^t  him  such  positive  advices,  and  such  an  assurance 
of  the  invitation  he  had  desired,  that  he  was  fully  fixed  in  his 
purpose.  '^  This  is  another  instance  of  the  bishop's  negligence  or 
imperfect  information.  The  invitation  reached  the  Prince  a  month 
before  the  return  of  Zuylistein.  It  is  dated  the  dOth  of  June,  and 
appears  to  have  been  immediately  forwarded  by  Sidney  with  a 
letter  of  the  same  ^aie.  Zuylistein  did  not  leave  England  till 
the  beginning  of  August,  when  Sidney  accompanied  him  to  the 
Hague. 

The  memorable  invitation  to  the  Priace  of  Orange  bore  but  seven 
sigaatures, — those  of  Lords  Shrewsbury,  Devonshire,  DiMiby,  and 
Landey;  Gompton,  Bishop  of  London,  Admiral  Russel,  and  Colo- 
nel Sidney,  men  who  deserved  well  of  their  country,  but  who 
wanted  grandeur  of  achievement  and  stature  of  mind  to  figure  as 
personages  truly  historic,  and  wiiose  xiames  have  failed  to  become 
classic  among  the  destroyers  of  tyrants  or  liberators  of  nations.  It 
is  a  remarkable  fact  that  not  one  great  principle  or  generous  inspi- 
ration escapes  them  in  that  document  Their  invitation  is  a  cold, 
creeping,  irreaolute  address.^  Sidney,  in  his  letter  of  the  same 
date,  enclosing  or  accompanying  it,  speaks  doubtfully  of  the  issue, 
and  even  of  the  Prince's  accepting  the  invitation: — «  ^''  says  he, 
''you  go  on  with  this  undertaking,  I  think  I  shall  not  do  amiss  to 

*  Bur.  vol  ill  p.  26a  Qxi:  ed. 
flVAdda,  30th  July,  1688. 

#  MS.  Mem.  of  Ki^g  J«iiie%  cited  in  life,  See.  voL  ii.  p.  161. 
f  It  win  be  found  in  the  Appcadiz. 
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put  you  in  mind  of  one  man  that  I  believe  will  be  very  %ukM  to 
you;  it  is  the  Marshal  Schomberg.  If  you  eoxild  borrow  him  awhite, 
it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  this  aflbir."  So  far  waa  he  from 
that  resolved  and  reckless  daring  which  stakes  life  upon  sacceas, 
and  thus  tends  mainly  to  produce  it,  that  he  requests  the  Prince  to 
burn  his  letter,  and  have  the  invitation  (also  in  his  handwriting,) 
copied,  <<  or  else,''  he  adds,  '*  I  may  suffer  for  it  Seven  years  hence.'' 
The  man  who,  conspiring  against  a  tyrant,  guarded  with  so  much 
foresight  against  contingencies  of  personal  danger  so  remote,  was 
unfit  for  his  mission.  <<  Yon  will,''  he  concludes,  *^  wonder,  I  be> 
lieve,  not  to  see  the  number  23  {JSoitingham^)  among  the  other 
figures  (signatures:)  he  was  gone  very  far,  but  now  his  heart  fails 
him,  and  he  will  go  no  farther.  He  saith  'tis  scruples  of  conscience, 
but  we  all  think  'tia  another  passion." 

Viewing  the  Revolution  of  1688  at  this  distance  of  time,  and 
with  the  lights  of  the  present  day,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  James 
a  certain  superiority  in  the  comparison  of  abstract  principles.  His 
standard  bore  the  nobler  inscription.  He  proclaimed  religious 
liberty  impartial  and  complete,  and  had  he  not  sought  to  establish 
it  by  his  own  lawless  will,-— had  his  proceedings  been  but  worthy 
of  his  cause, — ^posterity  might  regard  him  not  as  a  tyrant  justly  un- 
crowned, but  as  a  beneficent  prince,  who  became  the  victim  of  an 
intolerant  faction,  an  overweening  hierarchy,  and  a  besotted  mul- 
titude. 

James,  it  will  be  said,  only  wore  the  mask  of  liberality  in  order 
to  destroy  Protestantism,  and  enthrone  popery  in  its  ancient  and 
exclusive  domination.  To  suppose  him  sincere  in  all  that  he  pro- 
fessed would  be  credulity,  not  charity  or  candour.  He  doubtless 
had  at  heart  the  establishment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  with  that  of 
absolute  power.  But  did  he,  directly  in  the  teeth  of  his  reiterated 
professions,  from  his  address  when  Duke  of  York  to  the  magistrates 
of  Amsterdam  in  1679,  to  the  second  declaration  of  indulgence  ia 
1688,  contemplate  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism  by  fraud  and 
force?  A  sincere  and  sanguine  religionist,  may  he  not  have  been 
under  the  delusion,  that  what  he  believed  to  be  truth,  above  all, 
sacred  truth,  must  triumph  over  error  by  argument  and  persuasion, 
if  but  allowed  to  take  the  field  on  equal  terms.  The  philosophic 
observer,  weighing  the  influence  of  passion,  prejudice,  and  a  social 
system,  vicious  to  the  core,  would  have  less  confidence.  His 
calculations  would, 'perhaps,  incline  the  other  way.  But  James 
was  no  philosopher.  The  question  is  one  which  each  atudent  of 
human  nature,  and  of  James's  reign  and  character,  will  deiside  for 
himself. 

Let  it,  however,  be  assumed  for  a  moment,  aadliMr  tfaeaiigament. 
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that  Janes  IL  ieherished  in  secret  the  treacherous  after4hougtit  of 
proscribing  Protestantism  and  re-establishing  popery;  still  religious 
liberty  was  not  the  less  beneficent  and  stcred  because  it  came  from 
him.  The  Christian  dispensation  was  not  less  divine  because  it  came 
from  Galilee.  It  is  strange  that  at  the  threshold  of  the  eighteenth 
centmry,  not  one  of  the  Whigs  of  the  Revolution,  those  boasted 
champions  of  freedom  and  Protestantism,  appears  to  have  been  on 
a  level  with  the  true  principle  of  dther.  As  moralists  and  politi- 
cians,  they  should  have  known,  that  the  motive  could  not  yitiate 
the  right  or  Bltateriaily  change  its  operation;  that  liberty  is  a 
weapon,  which,  employed  for  his  purposes  by  a  tyrant,  would  recoil 
upon  himself;  that  it  was  a  solecism  to  suppose  the  unchaining  of 
religious  conscience  a  way  to  establish  religious  slavery.  As  Eng« 
lishmen,  they  should  have  remembered,  that  if  popery  was  in  pos- 
seseioD  of  the  throne,  Protestantism  had  on  its  side  the  great  mass 
of  the  nation,  and  was,  therefore,  unconquerable.  But  the  real 
secret,  if  it  be  any  longer  a  secret,  is,  that  the  Whigs  of  1688  had 
no  notion  of  freedom  beyond  their  sect  or  party;  that  with  liberty 
on  their  lips,  monopoly  and  persecution  were  in  their  hearts.  One 
man  only  appears  to  have  been  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the  Whigs 
and  of  his  generation,  to  reach  just  views  of  religious  liberty.  It 
was  William  Penn.  *<  Penn,^  says  Bishop  Burnet,  <<  and  the  tools 
employed  by  him,  had  still  some  hopes  of  carrying  a  parliament  to 
agree  with  the  King;**  in  other  words,  Penn  had  still  hopes  of  es- 
tablisbing  liberty  of  conscience  on  the  basis  of  the  constitution.  The 
Prince  a£  Orange  may  be  coupled  with  the  illustiious  quaker,  and 
the  association  does  him  honour.  William  was  on  a  level  with  the- 
principle  of  religious  freedom,  but  was  restrained  by  ambition  fromi 
espousing  it  before,  and  by  a  bigoted  parliament  from  establishing  iti 
after  he  became  king. 

Lord  Halifax,  it  has  been  observed,  was  ^  backward,^  and  Lordi 
Nottingham's  <<  heart  failed  him."  The  secret  of  the  expedition^ 
was  not  communicated  to  the  former;  it  was  confided  to  the  latter. 
An  accomplice  in  conspiracy  who  provea  recreant,  is  the  most  dan- 
gerous of  all  enemies; — such  was  the  situation  of  Nottingham.  The- 
fortunes  of  William  and  James,  and  the  lives  of  those  who  signed 
the  invitation  were  in  his  hands.  It  was  proposed,  in  conclave,, 
by  one  of  the  seven  subscribers  of  the  invitation,  to  secure  his- 
silence  by  assassinating  him.*'  The  proposition  was  rejected^  on 
the  ground,  that  the  same  want  of  nerve  which  prevented  Notting- 
ham's joining  would  also  prevent  bi»  disclosing  the  secret  of  th& 
enterprise. 

»  Note  of  Lord  IHfftiiioatb  in  Bur.  v.  iiL  p.  279,— and  Halifax,  US, 
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Zaylhfein  rebtrned  to  the  Higu^  accbmpaniM  hy  SKdnejry^  10 
the  beginning  of  August  He  was  charged  with  sereral  tetlen, 
containing  offers  of  service  to  the  Prince  from  his  friends  in  Sing' 
land.*  There  is,  in  the  tone  of  these  letters,  something  teo  like 
that  of  vassals  transferring  their  service  from  one  absolute  lord  of 
their  lives  and  Ibrtunea  tx>  another.  Religion  is  often  mentiooed; 
liberty-  and  country  rarely  or  never;  Burnet  and  Kennet,  in  their 
respective  histories^  name  several  persons  of  distinction^  and  ioAu* 
enee,  who  pledged  themselves  to  join  William  on  bis  landing.  But 
the  only  sure  authority  in  print  is  theeonelnsiveoo^solar  a»il 
goes,  to  be  found  in  Dalrymple^j  appendir,t 

Admiral  Herbert,  writing  00  the  24th  of  May,  in  answer  to  anr 
invitation  from  the  Priocci  conveyed  through  Russel,  begins  his 
letter, — ^<  It  is  from  your  Highness's  great  generosity  that  I  mus6 
hope  for  pardon,  for  presuming  to  write  in  so  unpolished  a  style, 
which  will  not  furnish  me  with  words-  soitabletO'  the  sense  i  have 
of  your  Highnesses  goodness  to*me  in  the  midst  of  my  oMsfortunes.'^ 
He  concludes  with  the  words, — *^  I  have  a  life  entirely  at  yonr  de- 
votion, and  shall  think  every  hour  of  it  lost  that  is  not  employed 
in  your  Highness's  service."  The  misfortunes  of  this  patriot  con^ 
sisted  in  his  being  dismissed  from  places  at  court,  which  he  held  at 
the  King's  pleasure,  upon  his  refusal  to  support  the  King's  govern- 
ment There  are  two  letters  from  the  hrothera  Clarendon  and 
Rochester,  uncles  of  the  Princess  of  Orange:  the  former  apprehends- 
the  possibility  of  his  not  being  in  favour  with  the  Prince;  the  latter 
laments  having  incurred  (he  Prinee's  displeasure;  Halifax,  so  late 
as  the  25th  of  July,  suggests  toi  the  Pvince  slow  eounsels^  in  a  spirit 
of  vain  ingenuity  and  irrelevant  dissertation,  cutious  only  from  hia 
unsuspecting  ignorance  of  the  progress  already  made  towards  the 
expedition  both  in  England  and  Holland.  Nottinghaoa  writes  by 
Zuylistein  to  the  Prince,  on  the  27th  of  July,  nearly  a  DM>nth  after 
the  signature  of  the  invitation,  in  which  he  bad  refined  U>  join.  His 
letter  is  short,  but  not  unimportant;  and  tends  to  show,  that  his  re* 
treat  was  the  effect  rather  of  his  principlea  than  his  feara.  ^<  The 
birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,"  says  he,  ^*  and  the  designs  of  a  farther 
prosecution  of  the  bishops,  and  of  new-modelling  the  army,  and 
calling  of  a  parliament,  are  matters  that  afibrd  various  refleclionsi 
But  I  cannot  apprehend  from  them  such  ill  consequences  to  our  re- 
ligion, or  the  just  interests  of  your  Highness,  that  a  little  time  will 
not  effectually  remedy.''  From  this  sentence,  and  more  espeeially 
from  the  significant  limitation  of  the  Prince's  interests  conveyed  in 
the  epithet  *<juBt,"  it  may  be  conjectured  that  Nottingham  urith- 

*  Dal.  App.  p.  23|  et  seq. 
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dre^7  from  the  association,  when  he  perceived  that  it  threatened  the 
possession  of  the  crown  by  James,  and  the  succession  to  it  by  his  in- 
fant son. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  writing  by  Zuylistein,  merely  says,  that 
he  had  communicated  to  the  imprisoned  bishops  the  expression 
of  the  Prince's  concern;  and  assures  the  Prince,  on  their  part,  of 
their  being  ^<8o  well  satisfied  of  their  cause,  that  they  will  lay 
down  their  lives  before  they  will  in  the  least  depart  from  it."  This 
letter  differs,  in  its  general  tone,  from  that  which  he  had  written 
by  Dyckvelt,  only  in  his  no  longer  making  a  reservation  of  his 
allegiance  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange. 

Lford  Churchill's  letter  of  the  4th  of  August  to  the  Prince  is  well 
known.  Dalrymple,  with  a  curious  obliquity  of  perception,  calls  it 
*' spirited;"  and  others  have  as  curiously  cited  it  in  his  favour. 
^  Mr.  Sidney/'  he  writes,  «  will  let  you  know  how  I  intend  to  be- 
have myself.  I  think  It  is  what  I  owe  to  God  and  my  country: 
my  honour  I  take  leave  to  put  into  your  Royal  Highness's  hands, 
in  which  I  think  it  safe.  If  you  think  there  is  any  thing  else  that 
I  ought  to  do,  you  have  but  to  command  me.'^  This  letter,  without 
any  other  testimony,  would  prove,  that  he  was  in  the  confidence  of 
the  projected  invasion.  No  zeal,  pretended  or  real,  for  Grod  or  his 
eountry,  can  cover  the  infamy  of  continuing  to  command  the  troops, 
betray  the  confidence,  and  abuse  the  kindness  of  King  James,  for 
several  months  after  he  had  deposited  his  obedience,  and  what  he 
called  his  honour  with  James's  enemy. 

The  part  acted  by  Sunderland  at  this  crisis,  is  an  historical  enigma, 
of  which  there  is  no  clear  solution.  His  unprincipled  versatility, 
and  incessantly  shifting  intrigues,  negative  any  systematic  or  steady 
purpose,  beyond  that  of  keeping  his  place  and  supplying  his  prodi^ 
galities.  Bishop  Burnet  asserts,  it  has  been  already  observed,  that 
« the  Prince  did  say  very  positively  he  was  in  no  sort  of  correspon- 
dence with  Sunderland;"  and  <<  his  (Sunderland's)  counsels  then  lay 
another  way."  But  there  is  in  Dalrymple's  Appendix,  what  that 
writer  calls  <<a  cant  letter  to  the  Prince,  apparently  in  Russel^s 
hand,"  which  contains  the  following  passage; — ^<  Since  I  came  to 
England,  Mr.  Roberts  is  grown  so  warm,  that  I  can  hardly  prevail 
on  him  to  stay  for  his  being  turned  out  He  is  now  resolved  not 
to  talk  of  the  test  and  penal  laws,  nor,  indeed,  any  thing  they  would 
have  him  do.  I  believe  he  is  at  this  time  so  ill  at  court,  that  his 
reign  there  will  hardly  last  a  month.  He  has  desired  me  to  assure 
your  Highness  of  his  utmost  service.  When  M.  Dyckvelt  went 
away,  he  writ  to  you,  but  you  were  pleased  never  to  take  any  notice 
of  it;  if  you  think  it  convenient,  a  letter  to  him  of  vonr  good  opinion 
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relating  to  hiroself  would  not  be  ambs,  but  I  aobmit  to  your  belter 
judgment''  Many  circumstances,  such  as  his  reign  at  court,  its 
precariousness,  the  letter  to  the  Prince  by  Dyckvelt,*  tend  to  iden- 
tify Sunderland  with  <<  Mr.  Roberts."  It  would  thus  appear,  that 
he  was  prostrating  himself  at  the  feet  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  while 
<<his  counsels  looked  another  way;'^  that  is,  while  he  was  endea- 
Touring  to  bring  James  to  more  moderate  measures  through  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Queen. 

Two  other  military  oflScers,  of  high  rank  in  the  army,  engaged 
themselves,  like  Lord  Churchill,  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.  These 
were,  Kirk,  noted  for  his  atrocities  as  the  military  colleague  of 
Jeffreys  in  their  joint  campaign  in  the  West,  and  Trelawney,  who 
brought  his  brother,  the  Bishop  of  Bristol,  over  to  the  same  side. 
Lord  Mordaunt,  better  known  as  Earl  of  Peterborough,  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  engaged  in  an  enterprise  which  he  was  the 
first  to  propose,  and  tindertook  to  bring  the  city  of  London  to  sap- 
port  the  Prince,  t  Lords  Macclesfield  and  Wharton  joined  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  the  Hague;  the  one  from  Germany,  the  other  from 
England.  Lords  Winctiester,  Danby,  and  Halifax  are  stated  to  have 
sent  the  first  his  two  sons,  the  two  latter  their  respective  beirs,  to 
the  Hague,  as  hostages  for  their  joining  the  Prince  of  Orange.}  But 
the  son  of  Lord  Halifax  could  not  be  a  hostage  for  his  father,  who 
was  not  himself  engaged  in  the  enterpri8e.§  The  two  sons  of  the 
Marquis  of  Winchester ,||  and  the  son  of  Lord  Danby  went  over  to 
the  Hague  in  the  beginning  of  April,1[  before  either  the  Prince  of 
Orange  or  his  friends  in  England  were  yet  pledg^ed  to  the  under- 
taking. The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Lords  Dorset,  Delamere,  and  Wil- 
loughby.  Sip  Rowland  Gwyn,  and  Mr.  Powle,  are  also  named  among 
those  who  undertook  to  join  the  Prince.**  The  secret  of  his  expedi* 
tion  is  said  to  have  been  known  and  kept  by  more  than  two  huiv» 
dred  persona  in  Holland  and  England,  tt 

It  is  wonderful  that  men  adopting  the  perilous  resource  of  in* 
viting  a  foreign  prince  for  the  preservation  of  their  liberties  made 
no  previous  stipulations  with  hink  Their  confidence  in  the  Prince 
of  Orange  cannot  excuse  their  placing  themselves  and  their  country 
completely  at  his  discretion.  If  he  abstained  from  abusing  bis  con- 
quest, and  accepted  fetters  when  be  might  have  imposed  them,  it  is 
to  be  ascribed  only  to  bis  moderation  or  bis  policy.    The  invitation 

*  In  DaL  App.    It  contaiiied  only  a  few  words  of  mere  complimenL 

fKemet 

^Ibid. 
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implicitfy  mipplkates  him  to  come  over  with  an  armed  fenSe»  and 
points  out  the  advantages  of  the  conjuncture.  Those  who  signed  it 
seem  to  have  thought  that  they  were  receiving  all  and  giving  no- 
thing. There  are  to  be  foond»  it  b  true,  among  the  political  tracts 
of  that  day,  two  pieces:  one  professing  to  be  '^  A  Memorial  of  the  Pro* 
testants  of  the  C3iurch  of  England  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  ;**  the  other,  •<  A  Memorial  of  the  English  Protestants  to  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  concerning  their  Grievances  and  the 
Birth  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales."  The  fcHrmer,  after  setting 
forth  very  briefly  the  grievances  to  be  redressed,  recapitulates  them 
as  fellows: — ^**They  most  humbly  implore  the  protection  of  your 
Royal  flighnesMSy  as  to  the  suspending  of,  and  the  encroachments 
made  upon,  the  laws  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  re« 
l%iott,  and  our  civil  and  fundamental  privileges ;  and  that  your  Royal 
Highnesses  would  be  pleaded  to  inost  that  the  free  parliament  of 
England,  according  to  law,  may  be  restored ;  the  laws  against  papists* 
priests,  papal  jurisdiction,  dx.,  may  be  put  in  ezecuticto;  the  sus« 
pending  and  dispensing  power  declared  null  and  void ;  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  city  of  London ;  the  free  choice  of  their  magistrates, 
and  the  liberties  of  that  as  well  as  of  other  corporations  restored ; 
and  all  things  returned  to  their  ancient  channeL" 

The  second  memoral  is  a  voluminous  pleading,  in  which  irrelevant 
charges  and  slanderous  misrepresentations  against  James  IL  are  piled 
up  vrith  the  undisceruing  zeal  and  dishonest  arts  of  vulgar  advocacy 
and  rel^us  hatred.  The  imposition  of  a  spurious  heir,  untouch^ 
in  the  former  piece,  is  treated  elaborately  in  the  latter.  But  both 
memoriab  are  unagned,  undated ;  and,  it  should  be  observed,  as  most 
material,  unnoticed  by  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  Prince's  Declaration,  issued  from  the  Hague  on  the 
eve  of  his  expedition,  pledged  him  specifically  and  in  detail  to  main- 
tain the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  nation.  But  it  was  not  issued  in 
pursuance  of  any  mutual  compact  It  was,  in  fact,  but  one  of  those 
pditic  manifestoes  which  are  issued  by  all  invaders,  to  mask,  not  dia- 
close,  their  purposes;  and  the  Prince's  Dutch  confidants,  not  his 
English  friends,  had  the  greater  share  in  preparing  it.  If  in  this  in- 
stence  the  promises  held  forth  were  somewhat  better  kept,  the  merit 
belongs  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  stote  of  continental  a&m  favoured  his  designs.  From  the 
conunencement  of  the  year,  war  was  momentarily  expected.  The 
confederates  of  Augsburg  waited  only  the  concluaioo  of  peace  be- 
tween the  Turks  and  the  Emperor  to  attack  Louis  XIV.,  who,  oa 
his  side,  wanted  but  a  plausible  pretence  to  anticipate  ibem.''    Ne^ 

•  CBuT.  de  Louis  XIV.  voL  it.  347, 348. 
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thiDg  18  too  frivolous  a  caase  of  war  between  natbos,  when  tbeir  «>- 
vereigns  are  to  be  gratified  in  some  passion  or  caprice.  Two  (n^ 
texts  soon  offered  themselves  to  Louis.  The  Elector  Palatine  having 
died,  Louis  claimed  for  the  Duchessof  Orleans,  sister  of  the  deceased, 
the  allodial  succession  to  a  portion  of  the  palatinate.  The  actual 
Elector  contended  that,  by  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  Empire,  the 
feudal  heir  was  entitled  to  the  whole  inheritance.  The  Princess  Pa- 
latine had,  moreover,  renounced  her  rights  bj  her  marriage  contract^ 
But  Louis  sought  a  pretence  for  hostilities,  not  justice  for  his  brother's 
wife.  The  second  pretence  was  less  frivolous,  but  equally  unjust 
Louis  XIV.  thought  it  for  the  interests  of  his  policy  and  ambition  to 
have  one  of  his  creatures  made  Elector  of  Cologne.  The  person 
upon  whom  he  fixed  his  choice  was  the  Cardinal  Prince  Furstenberg, 
already  a  sufierer  by  his  protection,  but  only  the  more  devoted  to 
him,  and  a  deadly  foe  to  the  Emperor,  who  had  imprisoned  him  in 
the  last  war,  as  a  recreant  German  in  the  pay  of  France.t  The 
chapter  had,  by  the  constitution  of  the  Germanic  body,  the  right  to 
choose  the  bishop,  who  thereby  became  Elector  of  Cologne.  Ferdi- 
nand of  Bavaria,  the  actual  Prince-Bishop,  was  on  bis  death-bed. 
The  power,  intrigues,  and  gold  of  Louis  XIV.  brought  the  chapter  to 
elect  Cirdinal  Furstenberg  as  coadjutor  during  the  life,  and  bishop 
upon  the  death,  of  Prince  Ferdinand.  A  difficulty  still  remained: 
the  election  was  not  complete  without  the  investiture  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  new  Elector  by  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  both  enemies 
of  the  Cardinal  and  of  Louis.  Leopold  and  Innocent,  as  unscrupu- 
lous as  Louis,  and,  like  him,  actuated  by  the  interests  of  their  policy, 
alleged  certain  irregularities  in  the  election  of  Furstenberg,  and  set  up 
in  opposition  to  him  Prince  Clement  of  Bavaria,  brother  of  the  late 
bishop. 

The  merits  of  this  dispute  and  the  dispute  itself  are  here  imma- 
terial, excepting  only  as  they  threatened  a  European  war,  and 
thus  atlbrded  the  Prince  of  Orange  a  cover  for  his  preparations  to 
invade  England.  His  first  step  was  to  reconcile,  by  his  personal  me- 
diation, differences  which  had  grown  up  between  North  and  South 
Holland,  respecting  imposts  upon  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  one 
province  to  another.  The  new  Elector  of  Brandenburg  was  his 
chief  auxiliary  in  his  intended  enterprise.  He  reconciled  the  difle- 
rences  which  had  arisen  between  that  Prince  and  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company.  Upon  the  death  of  the  old  Elector,  Bentinck  was 
despatched  to  congratulate  the  successor,  and  concert  measures  with 
him.  This  Prince  was  already  pledged  to  aid  the  designs  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  and  now  offerod  more  than  was  asked  by  Bentiack.| 

•  Volt  Siecle  de  Louis  XIT.  t  ^>d. 

t9ur.  Tol.  Ui.  p.  264.  Oxf.  ed« 


The  Elector  of  Saxony  at  the  same  time  arrived  at  the  Hago^  and 
was  engaged  in  the  interests  and  measures  of  the  Prince. 

The  possession  of  Cologne  by  the  French  wonld  open  to  them  the 
way  to  Holland.  This  dangerous  contiguity,  and  some  depredations 
c^Mnanitted  upon  Dutch  commerce  by  the  corsairs  of  Algiers,  were 
made  pretences  for  increasing  to  a  war  scale  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  republic  ^'  Thus/'  says  fiurnet,  '*  things  went  on  in  July 
and  August,  with  so  much  secrecy  and  so  little  suspicion,  that  nei- 
Iher  the  Court  of  Ilngland  oar  the  Court  of  France  seemed  to  be 
alarmed  at  them." 

This  assertion  of  security  at  Paris  and  London  is  wholly  unfounded. 
Louis  XIV.  suspected  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  real  objects 
of  the  Dutch  armament.  James  himself,  so  early  as  the  13th  of 
May,  declared  his  conviction  that  the  naval  preparations  in  Holland 
were  designed  against  England;^  but,  deluded  by  Lord  Sunderland,f 
or  the  sharer  and  victim  of  that  minister's  manceuvring  self-defauions, 
his  judgment,  continually  veering,  did  not  fix  and  settle  before  the 
middle  of  September.| 

Louts  XIV.,  more  sagacious  and  experienced,  better  served  by  his 
ambassadors  and  spies  at  the  Hague,  Vienna,  Rome,  and  Madrid^ 
aad  viewing  the  European  system  from  the  centre  of  movement, 
never  ibr  a  moment  doubted  or  mistook  the  real  designs  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  or  ceased  to  impress  his  convictions  upon  James.  In  the 
banning  of  June  he  proposed  a  junction  of  the  French  and  British 
fleets,  to  intimidate  the  Prince  from  his  enterprise,  or  defeat  him  if 
he  should  attempt  it.  James's  ministers  acknowledged,  with  many 
compliments  to  Barillon,  the  beneficial  efiects  of  the  junction  upon 
the  King's  enemies,  both  abroad  and  at  home,  pending  the  trial  of 
the  Bishops.  §  It  was,  notwithstanding,  eventually  declined.  The 
most  earnest  warnings,  and  even  the  most  startling  evidence,  were 
now  rejected  by  James,  with*  an  obstinacy  which  proves  him  the 
most  deceived  of  sovereigns,  or  the  most  infatuated  of  men.  I^Avaux 
acquainted  Louis,  who,  in  his  turn,  acquainted  James,  with  the  real 
object  of  the  Prince's  preparations.  ||  The  same  intelligence  was 
communicated  to  him  directly  from  the  Hague  by  his  own  envoy, 
IVAlbyville.  f  Skelton,  his  ambassador  at  Paris,  denounced  to  him  the 
projected  invasion,  upon  information  still  more  positive.  A  Frenchman, 
named  Bude  de  Verace,  in  the  service  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
intimate  confidence  of  Bentinck,  was  dismissed  under  circumstances 
"  whch  provoked  his  resentment     He  retired  to  Geneva,  and  wrote 

•  Btf.  an  Roi,  13  Mu,  1688.    Fox,  MS8. 
t  life  of  King  James,  ToL  iL  p.  176, 177. 

#  life  of  King  James.  §  Bar.  an  Roi,  21  Juin,  1688.  Fox,  M88. 
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thence  to  Oceltoii,  whom  he  had  kaomn  at  tiie  flagti^  that  <<  lie  had 
things  to  commuDicate  to  the  Kmg  of  E^land,  of  do  less  coacern 
than  the  crown  be  wore.**  Skelton  repeatedly  and  vamlj  pre»ed 
James  to  permit  his  communicating  with  Venice,  and  ascertaining 
the  Talae  of  bis  disclosures.*  It  is  imputed  to  Sunderland  that  he 
hitercepted  and  suppressed  Skelton's  letters  respecting  Verace;t  but 
the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James  from  bis  MS.  Memoirs,  who  was  £tf 
from  disposed  to  extenuate  the  duplicity  of  the  minister,  speaks  of 
their  having  made  no  impressbn  upon  the  King  not  only  as  a  fact, 
but  as  the  cause  of  the  last  mission  of  Bonrepaux. 

The  objects  of  this  mission  appear  to  be  generally  misstated.  The 
first  alarm,  it  has  beea  said,  which  reached  James  of  the  designs  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  was  conyeyed  to  him  by  Bonrepaux.:^  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  King  had  many  previous  intimations,  and  that 
his  suspicions  of  the  Prince  were  wrought  to  strong  persuasion  near- 
ly  three  months  before  the  arrival  of  that  envoy  on  the  25th  of  Au- 
gust The  next  object  of  the  mission,  generally  alleged,  was  to 
<<  set  on  foot ''  an  alliance.  This  is  but  a  repetition  of  the  attempt 
made  in  the  preceding  year  to  establish  the  belief  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween England  and  France  for  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion throughout  Europe.  The  real  purpose  for  which  Bonrepaux 
came  over  appears  to  have  been  simply  this:  Louis  XIV^  finding 
every  attempt  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  King,  and  particularly  the 
recent  endeavours  of  Skelton,  unavailing,  despatched  a  man  of  ea« 
paeity  and  confidence  to  convince  him  of  his  danger^  and  ofier  him 
the  aid  of  30/)00  Frenchmen.  § 

Bishop  Kennet  ventures  to  suppose  that  the  pfler  of  French  troops 
was  rejected  through  the  agency  of  Divine  Providence.  Others 
have  ascribed  the  refusal  to  the  advice  of  Lord  Sunderland.  That 
minister  himself  claims  the  merit  of  having  induced  the  King  to 
decline  French  aid;  but  denies  all  knowledge  of  a  treaty,  and  aays 
not  a  word  of  any  having  been  proposed.  Sunderlsnd  impressed 
upon  the  King,  that  the  presence  of  such  a  French  force  would  re- 
duce him  to  the  condition  of  a  mere  viceroy  of  Louis,  and  render 
him  odious  to  his  subjects.  Nothing  but  a  sense  of  the  extremity 
of  his  danger  could  resist  this  view  of  the  consequences  in  the  mind 
even  of  James,  debased  as  he  was.  His  danger,  howeyeri  was 
really  extreme;  and  the  only  wonder  is,  that,  with  so  many  warn- 
ings and  indications,  he  did  not  already  entertain  this  sense.  Bat 
Lord  Sund^land  was  assisted  by  skilful  confederates,  and  James 
was  lulled  into  treacherous  security. 

*  Life  of  Kniff  James.  f  life  of  Killer  Wiffiam. 

4  Burnet  and  Iub  Miawtn, 
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RoDqaillo,  the  Sptnish  amlMMtdory  alarmed  anew  by  (he  pre* 
sence  of  Bonrepaux,  obtained  a  private  audience  of  the  King,  deli- 
berately assured  him,  whilst  he  knew  it  to  be  false,  that  the  Dutch 
armament  was  not  destined  against  him,*  and  suggested  to  him  that 
the  continued  presence  of  a  French  envoy  extraordinary  not  only 
gaTe  cause  of  alarm  to  other  powers,  but  would  defeat  every  hope 
of  obtaining  from  a  parliament  the  repeal  of  the  tests.f    The  Duteh 
ambassador,  Van  Citters,  disclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the  States,  any 
designs  against  the  British  dominions,;]:  and  intimated  that  their 
preparations  were  destined  against  France. §   The  Prince  of  Orange 
himself  gave  James  the  same  assurances  of  the  absence  of  all  hostile 
intentions.  ||     Lord  Sunderland,  thus  supported  by  confederate  tea- 
timony,  ridiculed  the  idea  of  a  descent  upon  England,^  <<  and  bad 
so  great  an  influence, '^  says  James,  <<over  all  those  the  King  most 
confided  in,  that  not  one  of  them,  except  my  Lord  Dartmouth, 
seemed  to  give  any  credit  to  the  report''**    Bonrepaux  returned 
to  France  astonished  at  James's  disbelief  of  the  information  and  re* 
jection  of  the  offer  with  which  be  was.  charged.     <<  The  court  of 
France,"  says  the  compiler  of  the  Life  from  the  King's  Manuscript 
Memoirs,  <<  was  equally  astonished  at  his  Majesty's  surprising  s^ 
curity," 

His  Majesty,  however,  did  not  wholly  neglect  the  advices  re- 
ceived by  him.  He  instructed  D'Albyville  to  demand  an  explana^ 
tion  from  the  States  of  Holland.  <<  The  preparations  of  their  ]ord« 
ships,"  D'Albyville  said,  **  by  sea  and  land,  but  especially  by  sea,, 
in  a  time  of  peace  and  so  late  in  the  year,  obliged  the  King,  as  their 
ancient  ally»  to  demand  an  explanation  of  their  intentions,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  re-enforce  his  own  fleet,  with  a  view  to  the  mainte«i 
nance  of  the  peace  of  Christendom,  "ff 

The  States  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  answer  this  demand^ 
if  a  plausible  excuse  had  not  conveniently  presented  itself.  The 
memorial  of  D'Albyville  was  dated  the  5th  of  September.  D'Avaux 
presented  to  the  States,  a  memorial,  dated  the  9th,  in  the  name  of 
his  master,  inferring,  from  several  circumstances  recited  in  detail, 
that  the  Dutch  naval  preparations  could  have  no  other  object  than 
the  invasion  of  England,  and  notifying  that  his  Christian  majesty 
would  regard  any  act  of  hoatility  against  the  King  of  England,  a 
prince  with  whom  he  was  connected  by  ties  of  amity  and  alliance, 

*  life  of  I5ng  Jamefl.  toL  ii.  p.  177. 

t  C«reat  agaiiMt  the  Whigs.    IUlph»  vol.  L  p.  1007. 

%  Id.  ibid.     Ufe  of  King  Jamei,  &c  ubi  aupn,  snd  MS.  Letteii  of  Van  Cittets. 

4  Kennet     CaYeat»  Sqc.    Ralph. 
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as  an  infraction  of  the  peace  and  an  attack  upon  France-  A  similar 
notice  was  given  in  the  same  memorial  respecting  Cardinal  Furstea- 
bergy  Elector  of  Cologne.  The  States  adroitly  turned  the  memo- 
rial of  D'Avaux  against  D'Albyville.  They  declared  to  him  that 
they  had  armed  in  imitation  of  the  King  of  England  and  other 
princes;  that  they  were  long  satisfied  of  the  existence  of  a  secret 
treaty  between  the  Kings  of  England  and  France,  that  the  fact  was 
now  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  avowal  of  the  French  ambassador, 
and  that  they  could  not  properly  answer  the  English  men^orlal  un- 
til their  ambassador  in  London  had  transmitted  to  them  a  copy  of 
the  treaty  between  James  and  Louis.  James  had  already  assured 
Ronquillo  and  the  other  foreign  ministers  at  his  court,  that  no  new 
or  secret  treaty  existed  between  himself  acMl  the  King  of  France. 
The  memorial  of  D'Avaux  subjected  him  to  the  imputation  of  bad 
faith,  and  the  odium  of  a  French  alliance.  Lord  Sunderland  urged 
in  council,  that  the  French  memorial  was  a  justification  of  the  Dutch 
armament;  that  the  Protestant  subjects  of  James  would  regard  a 
French  alliance  as  designed,  not  only  against  their  liberties  but  their 
lives;*  and  that  it  should  therefore  be  disclaimed.  It  was  accord- 
ingly disavowed  by  the  King  through  his  ministers  at  the  Hague, 
Vienna,  and  Madrid.  Louis  conveyed  through  Barillon  his  dissa- 
tisfaction at  James's  giving  a  direct  disclaimer,  instead  of  answer- 
ing vaguely  or  equivocally.  Sunderland  replied,  that  the  supposi- 
tion of  a  league  with  France  would  revolt  the  nation;  and  Barillon 
writes  to  his  master,  that  he  found  English  pride  hurt  by  James's 
being  placed  on  a  level  with  Cardinal  Furstenberg. 

The  French  memorial  originated  with  Skelton,  the  British  am- 
bassador  at  Paris,  in  a  conversation  with  Croisy,  French  minister  of 
foreign  afifairs.  The  ambassador  observed  to  the  minister,  that  not 
only  were  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  King  of  England  closed  against 
the  most  decisive  evidence  of  the  Dutch  designs^  but  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  was  informed  of  several  matters  which  he  had  written  on 
the  subject  to  James,  and  that  he  suspected  treachery  in  Lord  Sun- 
derland, to  whom  his  despatches  were  addressed.  They  concluded 
that  the  Eang  could  be  effectually  served  only  by  acting  beyond  the 
reach  of  Sunderland,  and  consequently  without  the  King's  knowledge. 
Skelton  advised,  that  without  consulting  James,  the  French  ambas- 
sador at  the  Hague  should  declare  the  intentions  of  the  King  of 
France  in  the  manner  above  stated.  A  menacing  notice  was  con- 
veyed at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  advice  of  Skelton,  to  Guadag- 
naga,  the  Spanish  governor  at  Brussels.  It  was  notified  to  him,  that, 
from  the  close  relations  between  Spain  and  Holland,  the  Spaniards 
would  be  held  parties  to  any  attack  by  the  Dutch  on  the  King  of 

•  Life  of  King  Jamefl,  fcc  vol  ii*  p.  180. 
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England  or  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  and  French  troops  should  imme- 
diately march  into  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  Sunderland,  who  was 
constantly  suspected  and  denounced  by  Skelton,  and  who  hated,  or, 
as  he  said,  despised  Skelton  in  return,  indulged  his  resentment,  and 
gave  weight  to  the  disavowal  of  the  French  alliance  by  the  recall  of 
the  ambassador  who  had  what  he  called  the  extravagance  to  suggest 
such  proceedings.*  Skelton,  on  his  recall^  was  committed  to  the 
Tower. 

The  haughty  Louis  took  no  serious  offence  at  this  disavowal  of  his 
ambassador's  memorial  by  James.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  whe- 
ther he  was  subdued  by  policy,  compassion,  or  contempt.  He  de- 
clared, by  way  of  rejoinder,^  that  there  was  no  formally  signed  treaty 
between  himself  and  the  King  of  England;  but  that  the  relations  of 
friendship  between  them  since  the  accession  of  the  latter,  constituted 
an  alliance  no  less  binding  than  if  it  were  expressly  stipulated;  and 
that  Skelton  merited  a  recompense^  not  his  disgrace. 

The  supposition  and  belief  of  a  treaty  suited  too  well  the  views  of 
the  States  and  the  Prince  to  be  eaaly  abandoned  by  them.  In  spite 
of  the  disaTowal  of  James  and  the  explanation  of  Louis,  they  re- 
peated and  reiterated  its  existence.  It  was  their  interest  not  to  be 
convinced. 

There  is  less  excuse  for  the  bad  faith  of  Burnet,  who  was  bound 
in  every  respect  by  more  sacred  obligations  to  the  truth.  With  the 
knowledge  which  he  must  have  had  of  the  disavowal  of  James,  the 
explanation  of  Louis,  and  the  positive  denial  of  any  secret  treaty  by 
Lord  Sunderland,  he  yet  has  bad  the  hardihood  to  consign  as  a  fact, 
that  the  French  alliance  was  clearly  proved  to  exist,  and  leaves  it 
to  be  supposed  that  the  only  adverse  evidence  was  the  pretended 
disgrace  of  Skelton. 

Van  Qtters  had  gone  over  to  Holland  in  the  summer,  for  the  pur- 
pose, doubtless,  of  concerting  personally  with  the  States  and  the 
Prince,  the  invasion  of  Elngland.  William  seems  to  have  given  his 
entire  confidence  only  to  his  countrymen, — a  natural  sentiment  in 
the  bosom  of  one,  who,  whatever  his  faults^  may  be  justly  called  a 
patriot  prince; — but  a  serious  argument  against  a  nation's  placing  a 
fore^ner  at  the  head  of  its  affairs, — unless  the  nation  be  so  deplora- 
bly effete  or  debased  as  not  to  possess  within  itself  the  elements  of  ex- 
ecutive government  The  Dutch  ambassador,  on  his  return  to  Lon* 
don  in  September,  assured  the  King,  in  the  name  of  the  States,  that 
they  were  most  anxious  to  preserve  his  friendship,  and  armed  only 
M  a  precautionary  measure  of  self-defence.     He  then  remonstrated, 

•D'Adda,  4th  Oct  1668. 

tLeRoi&Bar^  30.  Sept.  1688.    Foz,  MSB. 
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by  his  own  account,  very  resolutely  against  the  French  alliance. 
The  King,  after  a  moment's  pause,  says  the  ambassador,  replied,  that 
he  thought  it  right  to  increase  his  navy  because  English  rebels  were 
protected  in  Holland,  and  rumours  prevailed  that  the  Dutch  naval 
armament  was  destined  to  attack  him.  He  then  declared,  on  the 
word  of  a  prince,  that  he  would  maintain  peace  with  the  States, 
unless  they  were  the  a^ressors;  that  Bonrepaux  ofiered  him  the  aid 
of  a  French  fleet  and  army,  which  he  declined;  that  nothing  had 
passed  respecting  a  treaty  or  a  supply  of  money,  but  that  he  believed 
both  would  have  been  proposed  if  he  had  not  declined  the  first  pro- 
position of  the  French  envoy.  The  last  suggestion, — evidently  de- 
signed to  intimidate  the  Dutch, — ^proves  the  sincerity  of  his  pacific 
declarations  and  his  secret  fears. 

Louis  XIV.  had  coupled  the  Cardinal  Elector  of  Cologne  with 
the  king  of  England  in  the  memorial  of  D'Avaus.  The  Dutch  am- 
bassador again  tried  to  pique  the  King's  pride  by  observing,  that  the 
King  of  France  placed  his  Majesty  on  a  level  with  his  creature  and 
vassal.  James  replied  that  he  knew  himself  to  be  King  of  Eng- 
land, and  would  always  act  as  such.^  Unfortunately  for  himaelf, 
he  did  not  act,  and  he  was,  perhaps,  incapable  of  acting,  up  to  his 
word.  Van  Citters,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  from  the  States, 
again  requested,  in  the  name  of  his  government,  a  copy  of  the 
treaty.  The  King  answered  by  simply  asking  how  he  could  furnish 
a  copy  of  a  treaty  which  never  had  existencct 

James  may  be  hated  for  his  tyranny,  or  despised  for  his  infatua- 
tion, but  be  must  be  pitied  for  the  duplicity  with  which  he  was 
abused  to  his  destruction.  Pending  these  assurances  of  pacific  in- 
tention and  expressions  of  pretended  alarm  by  the  Dutch  ambassa- 
dor to  the  King,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  preparing,  with  the  ut- 
most anxiety  and  secrecy,  for  the  invasion  of  England.  The  German 
princes  in  his  interest  had,  early  in  August,  already  begun  to  levy 
troops  for  his  service.  He  waa- troubled  by  what  he  calls  an  egre- 
gious blunder;];  of  the  Duke  of  Wurtemburg  in  disclosing  to  his 
council  the  purpose  of  the  levies*  The  council,  however,  kept  the 
secret  Lord  Danby  at  the  same  time  assured  the  Prince,  by  letter, 
that  the  armament  of  the  King  of  France  had  reference  to  other  ob- 
jects than  the  aflairs  of  Cologne,  and  expressed  doubts  whether  the 
expedition  should  not  be  postponed  to  the  following  spring.  Wil- 
liam's agitation  was  extreme..  His*  preparations,  he  says,  were  in- 
complete; the  affair  had  got  wind;  he  knew  not  what  to  resolve;. hia 

•  Van  Citt.  31st  Sept  1688. 
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Viind  was  lortared  by  uncertaintyi  and  he  had  more  than  ever  need 
«f  the  Divine  guidance.*  The  last  expression^  addressed  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  to  a  friend,  could  proceed  only  from  a  sincere  and 
profound  feeling  of  religion.  It  is  yet  strangely  out  of  place,  in 
refereirce  to  a  design  of  which  the  morality  was  more  than  doubtful. 
The  draft  of  a  dedaration  to  be  published  by  the  Prince  in  justi- 
Gcation  of  his  enterprise,  was  sent  over  to  him  by  his  friends  in 
England.  ^*  Peruse,"  he  writes  to  Bentinck,  "  and  re-peruse,  with 
Fagel  and  Syckvelt,  the  draft  of  my  declaration.  You  will  per- 
cehre,  hy  its  -conclusion,  that  I  throw  myself  entirely  at  the  mercy 
of  a  paR4iainent  I  much  fedr  it  cannot  be  otherwise;  and  yet,  to 
trust  ond'^  destiny  to  them  is  no  slight  hazard.'^f  Here  again  he 
opeas  W9  whole  mind  only  to  his  countrymen,  and  he  reveals  to 
them  the  secret  that  he  hated  parliaments  like  Louis  and  James. 

The  indecision  of  William  respecting  the  immediate  execution 
or  postponement  of  ^  the  great  affair/^  as  he  calls  the  invasion  in 
h\s  private  letters,  continued  to  the  end  of  August.  Reasons  urged 
4»y  Fagel  at  last  decided  him.J  In  the  beginning  of  September  he 
proceeded  to  Minden,  in  Westphalia,  for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
in  person  his  military  arrangements  with  the  Electors  of  Branden- 
burg and  Saxony,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  the  Duke  of  Lunenburg, 
and  the  Duke  of  Zell.  The  fear  that  the  secret  of  his  enterprise  had 
escaped,  haunted  his  imagination.  The  French,  he  supposed,  were 
urging  their  warlike  preparations  to  prevent  his  expedition,  not  as 
they  pretended,  to  attack  the  Emperor.  James,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Princess,  had  said,  that  he  had  no  news  to  send  her,  but  that  he  ex- 
pected news  from  the  Hague,  in  consequence  of  the  great  naval 
armament  of  the  States,  and  the  march  of  the  French  Marshal 
D'Humieres  to  the  support  of  Cardinal  Furstenberg.  ^'TheEing,^ 
says  William  to  Bentinck,  <<  certainly  named  the  Cardinal  by  way 
of  giving  a  covert  hint  that  he  knew  what  was  designed  against  him- 
selfl"  He  describes  his  mind  as  most  painfully  agitated,from  an  ap- 
prehension that  his  design  might  fail,  with  the  aggravation  of  being 
engaged  in  a  great  war.§  William  III.  has  left  the  reputation  of 
one  of  the  most  resolved,  firm,  steady-purposed,  and  phlegmatic  of 
men.  This  efiiision  of  his  secret  soul,  in  a  private  letter  is  instruc- 
tive and  interesting,  when  compared  ^^ith  his  life  and  charaeter.    It 

*  J'ai  plus  que  jamais  beaoin  de  U  direction  divine^  n'tont  paa  uaaez  MaM  quel 
parti  prendre."    Ibid. 

t  ^  Et'pourtant  remettre  aon  aort  k  euz  n'est  paa  peu  bazarder.'' 

«  GuiL  UL  au  Comte  du  Portland,  31  Aout,  16aa    Ibid. 

§  <*  Certainement  il  veut  faire  reflexion  aurluj,  et  nomine  le  Cardinal  pour  nous  don- 
ner  le  change.  .  .  .  J'ayoue  que  ceci  met  dans  dea  terriblea  peines  et  inquietiidea» 
cndgnant  que  notre  deaaein  avortera,  et  que  noua  voiUk  engages  en  une  gnuide  guetre«" 
Id.  4  Sept  1688. 
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shows  that  minds  of  the  utmost  force  may  be  agitated  and  unrefloWedt 
where  the  hazards  are  balanced,  and  the  consequences  momeolous; 
and  that  the  strongest  mind  is  that  which  keeps  the  secret  of  its 
weakness  from  the  common  eye. 

D'Avaux,  on  the  7th  of  September,  presented  to  the  States  a  se- 
cond memorial,  setting  forth  that  his  master  was  aware  of  certain 
movements  and  cabals  on  the  side  of  the  electorate  of  Cologoe,  and 
was  resolved  to  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  Cardiaal  Furst- 
enberg  and  the  chapter  against  all  interference.  This  was  equivalent 
to  the  menace  of  a  declaration  of  war.    The  visit  of  the  Prince  to 
Mioden,  and  his  conferences  with  the  German  princes,  were  known 
throughout  Europe.    William,  in  corresponding  with  his  devoted 
father-in-law,  either  gave  him  indirectly  to  understand,  or  directly 
stated  to  him,  that  the  object  of  the  Minden  conferences  was  to  pre- 
pare for  war  against  France  on  the  Rhine.     <'  I  have,"  says  James, 
in  the  last  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Prince,  '^  received  yours 
of  the  17th,  (new  style)  from  the  Hague,  by  which  I  find  you  were 
come  back  thither  from  a  voyage  you  had  made  into  Germany  to 
speak  with  some  of  the  princes  there.    I  am  sorry  that  there  is  so 
much  likelihood  of  war  upon  the  Rhine,  nobody  wishing  more  the 
^peace  of  Christendom  than  myself.^'*    Barillon,  at  the  same  time^ 
writes  from  London  to  his  master,  that  the  ministers  of  James 
thought  it  impossible  the  Prince  of  Orange  eould  think  of  making 
a  descent  upon  England,  whilst  war  was  ready  to  break  oat  upon 
the  Rhine  and  the  Meuse.     He  farther  states  that  the  Princess  of 
Orange  had  written  a  letter  to  her  father,  informing  him,  that  tbe 
Prince,  her  husband,  went  to  Minden  for  the  sole  purpose  of  gettiog 
the  princes  assembled  there  to  march  their  troops  to  the  Rhine.t  It 
was  a  common  maxim  of  the  Protestants  of  the  age,  that  papists  do 
not  consider  themselves  bound  in  conscience  to  keep  faith  with 
heretics.     Here  is  a  Protestant  princess,  accounted  the  most  reli- 
gious of  her  time,  who  does  not  scruple  to  deceive  a  papist  to  the 
peril  of  his  state  and  life,  though  that  papist  was  her  father! 
When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  she  ascended,  with  a  revolting  show 
of  joy,  the  throne  from  which  her  father  had  just  been  burled  bj 
her  husband,  and  in  her  name,  it  was  said  that  she  acted  as  the 
mere  puppet  of  a  domestic  tyrant    The  same  melancholy  plea 
for  outraging  filial  and  Christian  piety  may,  perhaps,  be  set  up  for 
her  here. 

The  conduct  of  William  is  but  one  instance  more  of  the  morality 
of  ambition.  But  a  man  may  have  the  merits  of  a  deliverer,  without 
the  virtues  or  the  weaknesses  of  a  hero. 

*  The  King  to  the  Prince  of  Oiange,  DaL  App.  p.  394. 
Btf.auBoi,16  0ctl688.    Foz,  MSS. 
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The  t^rince  of  Orange,  in  his  anxiety  to  keep  his  deaign  aecret, 
went  to  Minden  without  acquainting  the  States-General  with  his 
journey.*    On  his  return  to  the  Hague,  he  communicated  to  the 
deputies  of  foreign  affairs  his  arranjgements  and  his  views.     The 
deputies  in  their  turn  i>eported  to  the  States  their  conference  with 
the  Prince.    Their  report  bears  date  the  )30th  of  September,  and 
the  design  against  James  is  not  yet  avowed.     His  Highness,  the  de- 
puties say,  finding  that  the  King  of  France  laboured  to  injure  the 
commerce  and  detach  the  allies  of  the  States,  more  especially  their 
ancient  and  intimate  ally,  the  King  of  England,  thought  it  more 
than  time  to  assume  a  posture  of  defence,  and  considering  the  dif- 
ference between  new  and  old  troops  iu  actual  war,  had  contracted 
at  Minden  to  take  into  the  pay  and  service  of  the  Republic  German 
troops,  to  be  furnished  by  princes  of  the  Empire  in  the  following 
proportions:  viz.  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  furnish  5,900;  the 
Dukes  of  Zetland  Wolfenbottell,  3,951;  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse 
Cassell,  2,400;  the  Duke  of  Wuriembui^,  1,000  men.  The  arrange- 
ment, they  add,  was  carried  by  the  Prince  only  so  fSu:  as  to  be  still 
dependent  on  the  pleasure  of  the  States.! 

On  the  8th  of  October,  the  Prince  and  the  States  avowed  to 
each  other  their  designs' on  England.  On  the  advice  of  the  Prince, 
the  Republic  took  into  its  pay  and  service  a  farther  force  of  6,000 
Swedes. 

The  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  thus  supplied  and  for- 
warded by  the  authorities  of  the  Republic  with  surprising  zeal.  It 
is  in  politics,  and  above  all  in  diplomacy,  that  language  is  employed 
to  conceal,  not  disclose  intentions.  Nothing  could  be  more  super- 
ficial than  to  suppose,  with  the  manifestoes  of  the  time,  that  their 
High  Mightinesses,  who  loved  gain  quite  as  much  as  liberty,  and, 
like  most  other  republicans,  were  indifferent  to  the  liberty  of  every 
country  but  their  own,  embarked  their  subjects  and  their  wealth  in 
the  enterprise  against  popery,  slavery,  and  James,  from  affection  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  Protestant  religion,  or  the  liberties  of  the 
English  people.  How  was  the  Louvestein  party,  comprising  the 
best  citizens  of  the  Republic,  and  hating  both  the  house  of  Orange 
and  the  office  of  Stadtholder,  reconciled  almost  of  a  sudden  to  the 
ma^stracy  and  the  magistrate?  Bishop  Burnet  accounts  for  it  by 
Louis's  having  cut  off  the  supplies  of  secret  service  money  to 
D'Avaux,  who,  in  consequence,  could  no  longer  bribe  the  deputies,  t 

•  Lett.de  GttlL  IIL  aa  Comte  de  PortUnd,  4th  Sept  1688. 

t  Secret  Defib.  St.  Gen.,  30th  Sept  1688.  MS. 

t  Bbbop  Bimet  muioeavred  at  the  same  time  to  engage  the  Duke  of  Hanover  in 
the  enterpiiae.  Widi  this  view,  he,  <<  of  himself/'  by  his  account,  xacqiudnted  the 
Ducheaa  SopMa  tnth  the  seaet,  and  promised  the  settlement  of  the  succession  to  the 
eiownin  her  aadher  posterity,  by  the  cxduwmof  papiate?"— tJ^^wdJ^losingthe  great 
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The  ttme  slander  I's  to  be  found  in  the  spurious  Memoirs  of  Ma- 
dame de  Maintenon.  Both  the  right  reverend  historian,  and  the 
anonymous  fabricator^are  refuted  by  the  correspondence  of  D^Avaux* 
That  ambassador  ransacked  the  cabinets,  and  stole  the  secrets  of  the 
Prince  of  OrangCi  the  States,  and  even  his  own  subaltern,  D'Alby- 
Tille,  by  corrupting  no  higher  virtue  than  that  of  domestics,  confes- 
sors, adepts  in  forgery,  and  court  intriguers. 

Jacobite  writers  have  ascribed  the  zeal  and  unanimity  of  the  chief 
cities  of  Holland  to  the  interest  which  they  had  in  the  bil  of  a  King 
of  England,  who  thought  only  of  extending  the  trade  and  husband- 
ing the  wealth  of  his  subjects,  and  to  their  hopes  of  benefit  from  the 
elevation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  would  govern  England  with 
the  prepossessions  of  a  Hollander.  This  supposition  is  not  ground- 
less. The  Prince  of  Orange  gave  a  secret  intimation  to  the  States, 
that  they  had  the  deepest  interest  in  his  success.  D'Avaux  writes 
to  his  master  as  a  fact  of  which  he  was  assured,  that  the  Prince  told 
the  council  he  was  invited  over  by  great  lords  and  bishops,  who 
looked  upon  Prince  George  of  Denmark  as  unequal  to  the  crisis; 
and  that  if  he  did  not  accept  the  invitation,  England  would  become 
a  republic,  which  would  bQ  the  ruin  of  HolIand.f  But  the  more 
generous  guardians  of  the  liberty  of  the  Republic  must  have  favoured 
his  enterprise  from  other  and  higher  motives.  His  military  prepa- 
rations, so  late  as  the  beginning  of  1687,  were  regarded  with  jealous 
fear  by  the  Dutch  patriots,  who  suspected  him  of  designs  against 
whatever  of  republican  liberty  survived  the  revival  of  the  Stadthold- 
erate.;]:  His  real  design,  after  some  time,  became  apparent,  and  all 
jealousy  disappeared.  The  Louvestein  party,  now  considering  that 
he  had  no  son  to  inherit  usurped  power  in  Holland,  and  concluding 
that  the  crown  of  England  must  satiate  his  ambition,  however  de- 
vouring, lent  itself  willingly  to  an  enterprise  which  would  either 
convert  an  aspiring  hereditary  chief  of  the  Republic  into  a  powerful 
foreign  ally — or  prove  fatal  to  him. 

Mcret,  and  a  aecond  time  dispofling  of  the  socceflnon,  without  consulting  the  Prinoeof 
Orang^e.  This  is  one  of  the  strokes  of  incredible  presumption  which  hare  e^iosed 
Burnet  to  suspicion  and  ridicule. 

*  Mgot  du  Comte  D'Avauz*  in  prints  and  m  Fox  MBS.,  extncted  fiomtheDqidts 
des  Affaires  Etrang^res^  at  Paris. 

f  Ce  qui  serait  la  ruine  de  ce  pays-d."  D'Avaux  to  the  King,  15th  Oct  1688.  Toa^ 
1I8S.  corroborated  by  extracts  from  Sec.  Delib.  of  St  Gen.  MS. 

t  Boniepaux  to  Seigodai.  25th  Feb.  1686.    Fox,  MS8. 
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THE  STATES  GENERAL.— THE  KING^S  INTERVIEWS  WITH  THE  BISHOPSAiir. 
aiTIRY  RESPECTING  THE  BIRTH  OP  THE  FRINGE  OF  WALEB.-FALL  OF  SUN* 
D£RLAND.--NAyAL  AND  MILITARY  PREPARATIONS  OF  THE  KING. 


Jakes,  mean  while,  would  not  be  effectuslly  awakened  from  his 
fatal  delusion.  He  was  acted  upon  by  such  powerful  arts  of  intrigue 
and  perfidy,  that  Barillon,  who  was  within  the  circle,  did  not  wholly 
escape  them.  Louis  XIV.  alone  never  doubted  the  designs  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Writing  to  Barillon,  on  the  I8th  and  21st  of 
September,  he  expresses  bis  astonishment  at  the  blindness  of  James 
and  his  ministers.  <^  At  the  court  where  you  are/'  says  he,  ^  they 
seem  asleep  and  spell-bound,  whilst  threatened  at  home  and  abroad 
with  the  greatest  conspiracy  ever  formed.''*  Barillon,  without 
venturing  to  difier  with  his  master,  says,  that  Jamesand  Sunderland 
think  the  invasion  of  England  visionary,  because  the  Prince  of 
Orange  could  hope  to  succeed  only  by  conducting  the  expedition  in 
person;  and  thi»  was  impossible  whilst  Holland  was  threatened  from 
the  Mouse  and  the  Rhrncf  He  does  not,  he  says>  dispute  the  mat* 
ter  directly  with  Sunderland  and  the  King.  It  was  become  a  court 
fashion^  to  laugh  at  those  who  entertained  the  idea  of  an  invasion 
as  possible, §  and  he  was  himself  the  object  of  much  court  raillery. 
James,  he  thinks,  but  concealed  his  fears;  whilst  the  incredulity  of 
Lord  Sunderland  was  not  an  artifice  to  betray,  but  an  effect  of  the 
national  presumption.  It  is  a  common  opinion  that  Lord  Sunder- 
land made  Barillon  his  dupe.  He  certainly  employed  the  most  ef- 
fectual weapon  against  a  Frenchman^  whose  first  fear  is  that  of  rail- 
lery and  ridicule. 

Whilst  Sunderland  treated  as  a  chimera  ||  the  notion  of  an  invasion, 

*  Bar.  Coifesi  Fo^  M8S. 
t  Bur.  CocTCs.  3daiid  16th  Sept    Fox,  VSB. 

^Airdekcour^&c.  llie  MS.  Mem.  of  the  King  cited  in  the  <*Iife'' and  the  let- 
ten  of  BaxiUoii  thus  coincide. 
^  Bar.  18th  Sept    Foz»  MSB. 
ILcBoiitBtf.    FoZtMSS. 
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he  took  or  affected  to  take  measures  of  defence.  But  if  a  Tigovous 
resolution  was  taken  one  day,  it  was  abandoned  the  next  It  was  pro- 
posed in  a  council  of  the  chief  Catholics,  that  officers  of  doubtful 
fidelity  should  be  dismissed,  and  James  approved  it  But  recollect- 
ing, or  being  reminded  of,  the  conduct  of  the  troops  of  Monmouth's 
rebellion,  he  changed  his  mind.*  It  was  actually  resolved,  about  the 
middle  of  September,  that  Halifax,  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  Nottingham, 
and  others,  suspected  of  favouring  the  Prince  of  Orange,  should  be 
placed  under  arrestf  Two  only  of  those  named  were  engaged  in 
the  conspiracy ;  but  of  the  wisdom  of  the  measure  generally  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt.  So  obvious  was  its  prudence,  that  it  was  anti- 
cipated by  Sidney  as  the  certain  consequence  of  a  discovery  of  the 
Prince's  preparations,  and  as  likely  to  ruin  his  enterprise.  ^  It  is 
certain,"  says  he,  "  that  if  it  be  made  public  above  a  fortnight  before 
it  be  put  in  execution,  all  your  friends  will  be  clapped  up,  which 
will  terrify  others,  or  at  least  make  them  not  know  what  to  do,  and 
will  in  all  probability  ruin  the  whole  design.''^  This  resolution, 
too,  was  abandoned  through  the  advice  of  Sunderland ;  who  contend- 
ed that  many  could  not  be  seized,  and  the  seizure  of  a  few  would 
hut  give  an  alarm.§ 

Louis  XIV.  persevered  in  offering  James  his  counsels  and  hh  aid, 
and  urged  him  to  prepare  for  hostilities.  The  King,  in  reply,  ex- 
pressed bis  readiness  to  go  the  utmost  length  short  of  actual  war  with 
the  Dutch.||  He  proposed  to  equip  a  fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  war; 
and  at  the  same  time  intimated,  through  Sunderland,  that  this  in- 
crease of  the  naval  force  could  not  be  efiected  without  money,  fia- 
rilhm  offered  400,000  livreSylF  which  sum,  after  many  attempts  by 
Sunderland  to  obtain  more  was  accepted.  James  engaged  to  fit 
out  twenty  men-of-war  and  eight  fire-shipa  The  two  Kings  differed 
respecting  their  destination.  Louis  would  have  them  sent  to  the 
Northern  Seas,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  a  junction  of  the  Dutch 
and  Swedish  fleets.  James  thought  it  more  advisable  that  they  should 
be  kept  in  the  Downs  or  the  Channel,  to  attain  the  same  end.  Nei- 
ther, probably,  avowed  his  real  object  The  former  sought  to  pre- 
cipitate, the  latter  to  avoid,  the  chances  of  a  hostile  collision  between 
the  English  and  the  Dutch. '^* 

Barillon  hesitated  whether  he  should  insist  on  a  money  treaty, 
regularly  signed^  or  trust  to  an  unsigned  memoraodumy  and  the 

•Bar.SOAout    Fox,MSS. 

f  Bar.au  Boi,  18  Sept, 
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honour  of  the  contracting  parties.  His  master  diapenaed  with  a 
written  engagement;  sent  bills  of  exchange  to  be  employed  in  part 
payment;  disclaimed  all  intention  of  engaging  James  in  a  quarrel 
with  the  Dutchy  or  any  other  power;  and  declared,  that  all  he  re- 
quested of  him  was  to  make  such  demonstrations,  and  use  such  a 
tone  as  would  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peace.*  Notwithstanding 
the  conamon  interests  and  intimate  relations  of  the  two  sovereignSi 
each  obviously  practised  dissimulation  in  his  transactions  with  the 
other.  <<  Tell  your  master,"  said  James  to  Barillon,  ^<  that  I  pledgia 
myaelf  to  every  thing  short  of  making  war;  perhaps  I  may  be 
brought,  by  little  and  little,  even  to  that:  as  soon  as  I  have  my  fleet 
equipped  at  sea,  they  shall  find  me  taking  a  higher  tone,  and  my 
mediation  will  be  more  authoritative. '^t  He  evidently  held  out 
this  lure  as  an  artifice  to  expedite  the  payment  of  the  whole  supply. 
But  the  circumstance  is  more  deserving  of  attention  in  another  re* 
spect.  If  in  this  and  other  instances,  he  indisputably  dissembled 
with  Louis,  may  not  his  few  and  subdued  commendations  of  the 
French  King's  zeal  to  eradicate  Protestantism  in  France  by  perse- 
cution, have  proceeded  from  the  interests  of  the  politician,  not  from 
the  sympathies  of  the  persecutor? 

On  the  5th  of  August,  Louis  doubted,  for  a  moment,  upon  what 
he  called  good  information,  whether  the  Dutch  fleet  would  attempt 
any  thing  against  England  before  the  following  year,  but  declares 
that  bis  fleet  is  ready  to  act  at  the  shortest  notice:^  on  the  12th  he 
repeats  to  James  his  warnings  of  immediate  danger,  and  instructs 
Barillon  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  King's  forces  by  sea  and  land, 
and  the  fidelity  of  the  o£Scer8.^  He  urged  strenuously,  that  such 
regiments  as  could  be  relied  on,  should  be  brought  over  from  Ire- 
land. The  prejudice  in  England  against  the  Irish  was  still  stronger 
than  that  against  the  French;  and  this  measure  also  was  over- 
ruled through  the  influence  of  Sunderland,  Churchill,  and  the  Duke 
of  Grafton.  II 

The  French  King  was  now  on  the  eve  of  declaring  war  nominally 
against  the  Emperor — in  fact,  against  the  whole  confederacy  of 
Augsburg.  It  is  stated,  that  he  proposed  to  begin  by  attacking 
Maestricht  and  the  Low  Countries,-— not  Philipsburgh  and  the 
Empire,! — which  would  paralyze  or  divert  the  armament  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  This  he  enjoined  James  to  keep  inviolably  secret 
even  from  his  ministers.  The  States  soon  re-enforeed  the  garrison  of 

•LeBoi&Bar.5ATri],1688.    Fox,  HS9. 
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Maestricht  with  6000  men.  Louis  had  confided  the  secret  only  to 
LouYoia,  and  desired  to  be  informed  by  James  whether  he  had  com- 
municated it  to  any  person.  The  latter  replied,  that  he  had  told 
it  only  to  Lord  Sunderland;  upon  which  the  French  monarch  gave 
him  up  in  despair,  as  a  man  so  bent  upon  his  own  ruin  that  nothing 
eould  save  him.* 

A  version  somewhat  diflerent  is  given  in  the  military  memoirs  of 
Louis  XIV.  It  is  there  stated,  that  war  being  resolved,  the  minis- 
ters of  Louis  were  divided  as  to  the  manner  of  opening  the  cam- 
paign. On  the  one  side  it  was  proposed  to  operate  powerfully  by 
sea,  and  march  a  strong  force  against  Maestricht  and  the  Low  Coud- 
tries.  This  would  prevent  the  Dutch  from  employing  their  fleet 
and  army  in  an  expedition  against  England.  On  the  other  side  it 
was  urged,  that  the  Empire  should  be  attacked  with  promptitude 
and  vigour,  which  would  compel  the  Emperor,  pressed  on  his  east- 
ern frontier  by  the  Turks,  to  call  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  his  aid.f 
The  latter  counsel  prevailed  with  Louis,  under  the  auspices  of  Lou- 
vois;  and  the  Dauphin  left  Versailles  on  the  25thJ  of  September,  to 
take  the  command  of  the  army  which  already  invested  Philips- 
burgh.  §  This  is  described  as  the  first  false  step  in  the  first  war 
which  proved  inglorious  to  Louis  XIV.  ||  D'Avaux  writes  on  the 
subject  with  remarkable  frankness  to  his  master.  "  Never,"  says  he, 
^  did  news  give  more  joy  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  than  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh,  so  much  did  he  fear  the  march 
of  the  French  troops  upon  Flanders  or  the  Lower  Rhine.*^  In  a 
subsequent  letter  he  says,  the  siege  of  Philipsburgh  had  raised  the 
Dutch  funds  ten  per  cent,  and  the  States-General  had  become  inso- 
lent upon  their  good  fortune.**  Had  Louis  fallen  promptly  with 
his  chief  force  upon  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, this  attack,  it  has  been  said,  would  have  disconcerted  the 
measures  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.ff  The  remark  will  probably 
suggest  itself  in  reply,  that  the  Prince  with  his  sagacity  and  pru- 
dence, the  States  with  their  paramount  regard  to  their  own  safety  and 

*  Dart.  Note  on  Btimet,  314^  315,  and  Dal.  App.. 

f  (Euyres  de  Louis  XIV.  torn.  iy.  p.  285. 
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interests,  must  have  contemplated  and  provided  against  a  contingency 
so  obvious.  It  was,  in  point  of  fact  contemplated,  and  precautions 
were  taken  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  But  he  still  regarded  the 
opening  of  the  campaign  on  the  part  of  the  French,  by  operating 
against  the  Low  Countries  with  the  deepest  anxiety.  He  appre- 
hended, as  the  consequence,  that  the  German  Prinees  could  not 
spare  him  their  troops;  that  Marshal  D'Humiereshad  only  to  march 
on  Brussels  in  order  to  become  master  of  the  Low  Countries;  and 
that  the  States-Oeneral,  threatened  with  danger  so  immediate  and 
formidable,  would  abandon  altogether  the  expedition  to  England.* 
This  error  of  Louis,  if  really  committed  by  him,  was  one  of  his  most 
serioas  mistakes,  both  in  war  and  politics.  It  would  seem  as  if  his 
more  fortunate  and  sagacious  counsels  were  influenced  for  a  moment 
by  the  evil  destiny  of  James. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  truth  respecting  an  attack  upon 
Maestricht,  and  however  Louis  may  have  expressed  himself  respect- 
ing James  as  a  man  doomed  to  destruction,  he  did  not  abandon  him 
to  his  fate.  He  proposed  to  re-enforce  the  British  fleet  with  a  French 
squadron  of  sixteen  sail;  and  with  this  combined  force  to  attack  and 
overpower  the  invading  Dutch  fleetf  A  treaty  for  the  junction  of 
the  French  and  English  fleets  was  signed,  .but  with  blanks  left  for 
the  time  and  place.  James,  deferring  still  to  the  fears  and  preju- 
dices of  his  subjects,  and  the  advice  of  his  councLl,^  rejected  the 
ofler  of  the  French  squadron,  as  he  had  rejected  that  of  tlie  French 
troops,  but  desired  that  it  should  be  kept  disposable  at  Brest.  The 
negotiation  did  not  escape  the  Dutch  ambassador,  Van  Citters.  He 
remonstrated  with  the  King,  and  repeated  his  disclaimer  of  any  hos- 
tile designs  on  the  part  of  the  Republic.  James  replied,  that  he  had 
no  intention  to  employ  the  French  fleet,  unless  compelled  to  it  by 
the  ambassador's  masters.^  Even  when  the  invasion  was  placed 
beyond  doubt,  he  abstained  from  employing  the  squadron  at  Brest; 
<<  finding,^'  he  says,  <<a  general  aversion,  not  only  in  his  council^ 
but  in  all  his  commanders  by  sea  and  land  to  the  assistance  profiered 
by  France.  "II  He  adds,  that  *«  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Lord  Churchill, 
and  others,  had  already  taken  their  measures  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  had  so  great  an  apprehension  of  the  French  squadron 
joining,  that  they  industriously  fomented  the  natural  aversion  the 
English  have  to  the  French,  in  order  to  prevent  it.  Nay,  they 
found  fault  with  the  King's  sending  for  the  few  Irish,  and  so  cun- 
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DiDgly  iosinuated  their  pretended  jealousies,  that  (he  council  gave 
into  it,  some  with  a  design  to  betray  the  King,  others  because  their 
heads  turned;  so  that  those  very  men,  who  had  advised  the  things 
which  had  given  such  offence  to  the  Church  of  England,  turned  on 
the  toe,  and  were  at  once  for  undoing  all  they  had  done,  even  to 
the  liberty  of  conscience  itself. ''*  James  mentions  Lord  Sunder- 
land, without  directly  accusing  him  of  treachery,  but  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  negative  that  minister*s  assertion  that  the  measures 
Diost  obnoxious  to  the  Church  of  England  were  adopted  against  his 
advice.t 

The  incredulity  of  the  King  respecting  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  wholly  ceased  about  the  middle  of  September. ;|;  He  still 
declined  the  proffered  aid  of  the  French  squadron,  so  late  as  the 
11th  of  October.§  Louis  at  last  appears  to  give  up  in  despair.  **  The 
refusal  of  my  fleet,"  he  writes  to  D'Avaux,  ^*  by  the  King  of  Eng- 
land, to  please  his  subjects,  opens  the  way  to  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
and  nothing  now  remains  but  to  wait  the  event.  "||  The  King,  how- 
ever, possessed  resources,  and  even  took  measures  for  resistance, 
which,  employed  by  a  man  commonly  resolute  and  capable,  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  his  enemy.  But  James  was  soon  abandoned, 
even  fay  that  spurious  resolution  of  weak  minds — ^his  obsUnacy ;  and 
when  he  thought  the  heads  of  his  advisers  turned,  the  only  head  that 
really  turned  was  his  own. 

He  made  some  forlorn  attempts  abroad  to  divert  the  storm.  D'AI- 
byville,  in  a  formal  audience,  called  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
explain  the  motives  of  his  warlike  preparation,  and  to  extinguish 
the  rumours  then  prevalent  through  Europe,  that  he  was  preparing 
to  invade  England.  The  Prince  treated  the  ambassador  with  more 
than  his  usual  indifference.  His  only  answer  was,  that  jealousies 
prevailed  in  all  quarters.!  A  memorial  was  presented  at  the  same 
time  fay  D'Albyville  to  the  States-General,  solemnly  disavowing,  ia 
the  name  of  his  master,  any  secret  treaty  of  alliance  with  the  Kiog 
of  France;  and  offering,  on  the  King's  part,  to  prove  the  troth  of 
his  asseveration,  by  taking  measures,  in  concert  with  the  States, 
to  maintain  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  the  truce  of  twenty  years,  and 
the  peace  of  Christendom.  Similar  assurances  were  given  by  his 
envoys  to  the  other  powers  in  amity  with  him.  Louis,  informed 
of  those  proceedings,  wrote  to  Barillon: — ^  I  find/'  said  he,  <'t/ut 
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the  ministers  of  the  King  of  England  at  the  Hague,  and  at  Rome, 

propose  on  his  part  to  join  my  enemies,  if  the  Prince  of  Orange 

eonaents  to  desist  from  his  enterprise.     I  am,  notwithstanding,  still 

ready  to  aid  him."*    This  was  neither  friendship  nor  magnanimity. 

He  at  last  became  alarmed  lest  James,  in  the  extremity  of  his  dan- 

ger,  should  join  the  confederates;  and  instructed  Barillon  to  suggest, 

as  from  himself,  an  ofiensive  and  defensive  treaty.     The  States, 

mean  while,  continued  to  insist  on  the  existence  of  a  French  alliance, 

and  completed  the  preparations  of  the  Prince.    The  military  part 

of  the  armament  consisted  of  10,000  foot  and  4,000  horse,  the  best 

troops  of  the  Republic;  and  the  Prince,  acting  upon  the  advice  of 

Sidney,  borrowed  Marshal  Schomberg  from  the  Elector  of  Bran- 

deoburgh.     Admiral  Herbert,  who  had  gone  over  some  weeks 

before,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Dutch  navy,  with 

some  reluctance  and  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  States  and  the 

Prince. 

The  States-General  had  good  grounds  for  distrusting  the  over- 
tures of  the  King.  Lord  Sunderland  told  Barillon,  that  the  King's 
sole  object  was  delay;  that  he  felt  his  afiairs  in  the  last  extremity; 
that  in  eight  days,  perhaps,  he  might  be  driven  out  of  England; 
that  drowning  men  catch  at  any  thing;  that  if  the  overtures  made 
to  the  States  had  the  effect  of  conjuring  the  storm,  or  creating  divi- 
sion between  the  States  and  the  Prince,  his  Christian  Majesty  would, 
doubtless,  be  the  first  to  rejoice  at  so  fortunate  a  result,  f  ^  I  see,'' 
said  Louis^  <<  Sunderland  will  do  any  thing,  however  detrimental 
to  his  master,  only  to  gain  time.''  The  only  advantage  which 
James  derived  from  the  memorial  of  D'AIby  ville  was  the  equivocal 
or  slight  one  of  publishing  it  in  the  same  Gazette  which  announced 
to  the  nation  the  undoubted  intelligence  of  an  invasion  from  Hol- 
hnd.t 

The  King's  measures  of  defence  maybe  divided  into  political  and 
military.  The  former  was  an  abandonment  or  recantation  of  his 
whole  course  of  domestic  policy  to  that  hour.  He  unsaid  and  undid 
iU  that  he  had  hitherto  said  and  done,  and  went  backwards,  as  he 
bad  gone  forward,  under  the  influence  of  Lord  Sunderland.§  That 
nintflter,  denounced  by  his  enemies,  and  suspected  by  his  master, 
had  recovered  his  credit  by  declaring  himself  a  Catholic.  The 
King's  first  step,  under  his  guidance,  was  to  command  the  attend- 
ance of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  such  other  prelates  as 
were  within  his  reach.     Lord  Sunderland^  who  wrote  to  them  in 

*LeBoiliBariUoD.38  0ctl688.    Fas,  MSS. 
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the  King's  name,  merely  sUted,  that  <<  his  Majesty  tbou^t  it  re- 
quisite to  speak  to  them."  An  interview  took  place.  It  ended 
only  in  general  expressions  of  favour  and  afifectioa  oa  the  part  of 
the  King,  and  of  duty  and  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  biahopa* 
One  bishop  (Ken)  is  stated  to  have  observed,  <<  tiiat  they  might 
as  well  not  have  stirred  a  foot  out  of  their  diocesses-^'f  This  de- 
scent or  ascent  from  spiritual  obsequiousness  to  profane  familiarity 
was  a  sign  not  to  be  mistaken  of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  SLing. 

Writs  had  been  issued  for  the  meeting  of  a  parliament     To  neu- 
tralize the  bad  impression  produced  by  the  «  closeting,''  and  calm 
the  fears  entertained  for  the  Established  Church,  it  was  aDnounced 
by  proclamation,  for  the  better  guidance  of  the  electors,  that  the 
elections  should  take  place  with  entire  freedom;  that  his  Majesty's 
object  was  to  establish  liberty  of  conscience  by  act  of  parliament, 
preserve  the  several  Acts  of  Uniformity,  and  exclude  those  already 
disqualified  from  the  House  of  Commons.^   A  second  proclamation 
made  known  the  fact,  and  exposed  in  detail  the  false  pretences  and 
real  purposes  of  the  Dutch  invasion,  led  by  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whoee  object  was  absolute  conquest  of  the  kingdom.  §    '<  WiiiJst 
(the  King  said)  some  restless  and  wicked  spirits,  forgetting  former 
miseries,  and  insensible  to  his  reiterated  mercies,  would  embroil  the 
kingdom  in  blood  and  rapine,  he  relied  upon  the  courage,  fidelity, 
and  allegiance  of  his  people;  and  as  he  had  formerly  ventured  his 
life  for  the  safety  and  honour  of  the  nation,  so  now  he  was  resolved 
to  live  and  die  in  the  defence  thereoil''    This  obliged  him,  he  said, 
contrary  to  his  intention  and  inclination,  to  recall  the  writs  for  par- 
liament, because  he  could  not  attend  it,  having  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  where  his  presence  was  no  less  necessary. || 

The  approach  of  invasion  thus  put  to  flight  all  hope  of  a  parlia- 
ment, which,  even  without  this  incident,  would  probably  not  have 
been  assembled.!  On  the  2d  of  October,  James  issued  a  general 
pardon,  from  which,  however,  sixteen  persons,  voluntary  exiles,  or 
persons  fled  from  justice  in  the  late  and  present  reign,  were  except- 
ed;*** and,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  citizens,  promised  the  restoration 
of  the  ancient  charter  of  London. 

The  Bishops,  as  may  be  conceived  from  the  sally  of  Bishop  Ken, 

•  Balph,  vol.  i.  p.  1012.  The  Kinr  told  them  he  should  tike  off  the  suBpeoson 
of  the  Bishop  of  London.  He  little  thought  that  the  disobedient  Bishop  was  at  the 
time  erailtv  of  high  treason,  in  signing  the  invitation  to  the  Prince  <^  Orange. 

fid.  ibid. 

t  Gaz.  21st  Sept.  1688. 

§  Gaz.  28th  Sept  1688. 

I  life  of  King  James,  from  his  MS.  Mem.  voL  iL  p.  184 

%  Bar.  au  Boi,  2  Sept  1688.    Fox,  MSB. 

**  Burnet  was  of  the  number. 


were  piqaed  by  the  rruitlesfl  termiDition  of  their  interview  with  the 
King.  They  had  come  prepared  to  be  consulted  by  him  as  **  the 
chief  support  of  the  English  monarchy*/'*  and  either  to  sway  his 
counseb  with  episcopal  humility,  or  to  produce  a  theatrical  effect 
which  should  reviye  the  eclat  of  their  late  martyrdom  in  the  Tower.t 
The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  at  their  request,  solicited  an  au- 
dience. He  waited  on  the  King  for  this  purpose,  on  Sunday  the 
30th  of  September;  and  was  told  that  he  should  be  received,  with 
the  other  prelates,  on  the  following  Tuesday.  Their  audience  was 
postponed  to  Wednesday.  James,  mean  while,  proclaimed  his  ge- 
neral pardon,  and  the  restoration  of  its  charter  to  the  city  of  Lon- 
don. The  Bishops  were  thus  foiled  in  their  calculation  of  obtaining 
credit  with  the  city  and  the  public  as  the  King's  advisers  in  these 
acts  of  royal  grace. 

On  Wednesday,  the  3d  of  October,  the  Archbishop,  accompanied 
by  the  Sishops  of  Ely,  Chichester,  Rochester,  Bath  and  Wells, 
Peterborough,  London,  Winchester,  and  St  Asaph,  waited  on  the 
King  with  their  written  advice,  under  ten  several  heads.     It  set 
forth,  in  substance,  that  he  should  employ  in  the  public  service  those 
only  who  were  legally  qualified;  abolish  the  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sion; restore  the  President  and  fellows  of  Magdalen  College;  set 
aside  all  licenses  by  which  Catholics  taught  public  schools;  allow 
the  dispensing  power  to  be  debated  and  settled  in  parliament;  inhi- 
bit the  four  foreign  (Catholic)  bishops  calling  themselves  Vicars 
Apostolical;  fill  up  the  bishoprics  and  other  benefices  in  England 
and  Ireland,  and  more  especially  the  archi-episcopal  chair  of  York; 
restore  the  other  charters,  <<as,"  says  the  Archbishop,  <<we  hear 
God  hath  put  into  your  Majesty's  heart  to  do  for  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, which  we  intended  to  have  made  otherunse  one  of  our  prin- 
eipal  requests;^'  call  a  free  and  regular  parliament  for  the  securing 
the  Qiurch  of  England  and  the  liberties  and  properties  of  ail  his 
subjects,  in  which  parliament,  also,  provision  should  be  made  for  a 
due  liberty  of  conscience;  above  all,  that  his  Majesty  would  allow 
his  bishops  to  offer  him  such  motives  and  arguments  as  may  per- 
suade him  to  renounce  the  communion  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and 
return  to  that  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  which  he  had  been  bap- 
tized and  educated.     The  King  might  have  told  their  Lordships,  in 
reply  to  this  last  article,  that  though  the  fact  of  being  baptized  and 
educated  in  a  religion  be  one  of  the  most  common  motives  for  con- 
tinuing in  it,  yet  it  is  no  argument  for  its  truth,  and  consequently  no 
spiritual  reason  for  returning  to  it    Of  two  Protestant  church  dig- 

*Eehaxd.  t '^ide  Sprafs  account    Letter  to  Donet 
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nitariesy  the  one,*  an  archdeacon,  atatea  that  the  Archbiabop  i 
voured  to  bring  back  the  King  to  the  religion  of  hia  baptiam  tod 
education  in  a  private  conference,  by  a  diacourae  which  flavoured  of 
all  the  free  breathinga  of  the  primitive  timeaof  Chriatianity;  but  the 
Romiah  religion  bad  now  taken  too  deep  root  in  hia  royal  breast" 
The  other,'!'  a  biabop^  aacribea  the  perveraeneaa  of  Jameo,  not  to  the 
deep  roota  of  popery,  but  to  Divine  Providence.  It  ia  a  very  offeo- 
aive,  but  very  common,  weakneaa  in  men  to  make  Providence  the 
parttaan  of  their  aectarian  paasiona.  Thia  apeech  from  a  prelate 
transgresaea  the  common  limita  of  human  preaumpiion. 

The  advice  of  the  Biahopa  failed  to  effect  Iheir  purpose,  *^  of  get- 
ting aome  credit  to  themaelvea  and  the  church.'' J  Churchmen,  Dia- 
aentera,  and  Catholica  united  in  denouncing  the  acheme  of  reconci- 
liation aubmitted  by  the  Archbiahop.  The  partiea  thua  ki  accord  as 
to  the  fact  of  condemnation  went  upon  widely  different  grounda.  Dr. 
Sherlock  diaavowed  it  aa  an  abandonment  of  the  ground  taken  by 
the  Biahopa  in  their  petition;  Johnaon,  in  a  pamphlet,  reprobated  it 
aa  <<  a  mountebank  remedy;"  and  the  Catholica  described  it  aa  a  con- 
trivance of  the  Eing'a  enemiea^  Jobnaon  waa  a  zealot,  who  seldom 
wrote  the  word  papist  without  the  epithet  bloody.  Hia  violence 
waa  redeemed  by  hia  fearleas  conscience,  and  excused  by  the  cruel 
aentence  which  be  had  auffered  in  the  firat  year  of  thia  reign.  If  a 
fanatic  were  capable  of  reaaoning,  he  might  have  reflected  that  it  was 
the  tyrant,  not  the  papiat,  who  had  wronged  him. 

Jamea  adopted  many  of  the  propoaala  which  the  Archbiahop  had 
made  to  him.  He  dissolved  the  ecclesiastical  commission.  The  re- 
signation of  Sprat  proves  that  tribunal  to  have  been  already  so  the 
wane.  He  restored  the  charter  of  London  by  the  hands  of  theChaa* 
cellor  Jeffreys.  That  peraoo,  on  hia  way  to  the  city,  was  booted  by 
the  populace,  but  received  at  Guildhall  with  joyoua  acdamatioo,  aa 
harangue  from  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  the  vote  of  an  addreas  of  tbtaks 
to  the  King.  The  other  abrogated  charters  were  reatored.  In  short, 
Catholics  were  removed  from  all  bat  military  employmenta;  and  the 
lords-lieutenants  of  countiea  were  commanded  ta  examine  and  repoft 
on  all  abusea  committed  in  the  recent  regulations  of  corporate  bodies.} 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester  was  commissioned,  aa  viaiter,  '<  to  setde 
the  Society  of  Magdalen  College  regularly  and  statutably.''||  Theie 
conceaaions>  though  in  accordance  with  the  propoaala  of  the  Bisbap^ 
obtained  them  little  credit  They  gave  offence  by  aome  conceasiooa 
which  they  made  in  return  to  the  King.     The  Archbiahop  of  Caa^ 

*  Echard.  f  Keonetr  ^  Spcat's  Letter. 

§  Gazette,  nth  Octabei.  |  Ibid«  13th  October. 
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opofChichcMcr  joined  in  thccontccralion  arHallt 
iltop  oi  Ujcford.    A  ne«v  form  of  ]»fayer  wa*  pal  forih>  •*0ti 
tft^-.'ii.  V  r.».-.^*.t  lUn^r/'  in  glowing  Icrmi  of  loyally  and  if- 
»»  VVc  beseech  tlto^j  oh  God!"  they  may*  **in 
'  [protect  our  iria*(  ive 

Tn,'*  Two,  if  not  i,.Jt. , ,..  -  ,...  I-.^iops 
it>ce  of  God*s  afjgelB  tD  save  and  pro- 
'  V*  of  Bnstciljtintl  Lloyd, 

.^..^■..  ..-  .,...  .,..i,oitdfplh  ill  the  enterprise 


advantage  from  his  coo  cessions  than 
..._,.    .^;,.,..'cl».      U  was  .supposed  thai  hiji  ennces- 
were  extorted  from  U\s  ft^arn,  nnd  would  be  revoked  when  he 
or  thofi^ht  hiniNrIf  the  slroiigcr.      Had  faith  and  a  deceilftd 
iMMJght  were  miapocied  from  hi;*  mtasuren, — efpccially  from 
hilr^Ulin^  to  >fAcdalen  Clojlei^e^^find  the  defectire  and  inexecii- 
It  -^  to  the  corpora- 

^^^  ,.  .-^     ....    ,. .....   .  ..,.      „;    .    „k9  was  baplixed 

I   injf  to  the  rites  of  the  Cbiireh  o(  Rome  w»s  looked  upon^ 
Kettoet,  *^  a»  a  designed  in»uk  tjpon  the  Protectant  re- 


No  eSan  at  the  Miiie  lime  was  left  on-tried  to  persuade  the  natioi^ 
f  |Kj5ililious  atid  th*il  ''  nud  Qi»een  con' 

-iiU  to  ]»r!icLise  ihi^  otiLr  ^. .  ^    tmpo^tlore.      The 

Dicmoml  drciidy  iilh»ded  to,  published  in  Holbnd,  was  eirctdaied 
to  £figMiid.     Jt  -n  oot  that  (he-  nm!her  of  tin  li*d 

F/irwe  !¥»»  eom !  ^  m  the  Diilcti  flL'*?t.t    Jnmc»  w^l^    .         .1  fa 

Ihttfiecc^ity  of  adopting  a  meafrurc  the  most  »fliiciin|£  itnd  hamili*' 

rent.     On  the  22d  of  i  ,  he 

_         -  :    -,  ^t^  ^^it?  Privy  Council  i.     _:     ,  ihe 

Unb  i>f  bis  3on,  The  et idence  wasi  the  moAt  eninplele,  the  most  con- 
^^  and  i  '    1^*^  pro<liired»  or  can  be 

^0t:il.       ■'.'  ■        ^'  'i,  J^*oit'S  addressed   the 

eooikeil  wiiH  moiirnrnl  emotion: — "There  are,"  says  h«v  **  none  of 
yen  but  will  believe  me  uIhi  stiflered  '  '  for  conf»cronce*«!ake, 

icftcapfblilts  yf  no  |rri^i»l  a  villiny  to  ihit  pr    ^  -tf  my  own  chiltireu. 

I  thank  God  tho§e  that  knoxi-  me  kiiow^  well  that  il  ts  my  priori  pie 
1<kik>a«(  '  '■v  and  the  (jro|)fiets; 

ind  1  H' )lo  the  ItnuHi  vvrorjg  to 

njr  ot  my  chiWreo.*'    The  evidence  cotitaintng  detail*  from  which 


1  Mr«»oir%< 

fh, 

— 

*  \ptt\  of  St.  J:itn(  **s  ^y  '' 

l  by  l]iQ  iiiiHciu,  Ibr  !, 
^cd  in  ttic  Ua^cUc  of  tb^.  . .... 

6i 


fifjumes*  fr^raticis  Edwarr], 
i.  utkI  thcQiiceii-dowiigei' 
.,.  uctobcr. 
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the  imagination  sfarinby  was  sworn,  registered,  and  made  pohKe, 
'<  with/'  says  Burnet,  <<  a  quite  contrary  effect  to  what  the  eomrt  ex- 
pected from  it.*' 

Burnet  has  treated  the  pregnancy  of  the  Queen  and  this  inrestH 
gation  with  a  flagrant  disregard  of  decency  and  truth.  He  suppresses 
and  perverts,  and  rakes  together,  without  proof,  particulars  which, 
if  true,  could  be  known  only  in  the  utmost  familiarity^of  medical  or 
menial  attendance  upon  the  Queen.  But  he  had  colleeted  evidence 
and  published  pamphlets,  by  order,  on  the  subject  during  the  heat  of 
parties,  and  the  right  reverend  historian  would  bear  out  the  partisan. 

The  Princess  Anne  remained  unconvinced.  Her  conscience  would 
be  entitled  to  more  respect  if  she  had  not  studiously  absented  her* 
self  from  the  Queen's  delivery  and  the  investigation,  whilst  her  ab- 
sence was  represented  to  be  a  contrivance  of  her  father  to  aid  tiie 
fraud.     She  could  not  conceal  her  dissatisfaction  when  a  copy  of 
the  evidence  was  presented  to  her  by  her  father's  order,*  and  de- 
clined receiving  it,  *<  because,"  she  said,  <<  no  evidence  could  have 
more  weight  with  her  than  the  word  of  the  Eing."t  Another  woman 
might  have  declined  the  perusal  from  this  motive,  or  from  the  deli- 
cacies of  nature  and  her  sex;  but  in  the  coarse-minded  and  unnatural 
daughter  of  James,  it  was  equivocation  and  hypocrisy.  It  should  be 
added,  that  her  doubts  vanished  for  a  moment  in,to  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  **  the  Prince  of  Wales, ^'  and  a  pious  aspiration  for  his  eternal 
felicity  upon  the  prospect  of  his  death.  Writing  to  her  sister  on  the 
9th  of  July,  1688,  she  says,  "  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  been  ill  three 
or  four  days,  and  if  he  has  been  so  bad  as  some  people  say,  I  believe 
it  will  not  be  long  before  he  is  an  angei  in  heaven."}; 

Sunderland,  with  all  the  dexterity  of  his  intrigues  and  versatility 
of  his  changes,  fell  at  last.  His  disgrace  has  been  ascribed  to  the  dis- 
covery of  his  treachery.  The  charge  made  against  him  by  the  friends 
of  James  is,  that  he  encouraged  his  trusting  master  in  all  the  measures 
respecting  religion  which  most  shocked  the  interests  of  the  clergy 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  people;  that  the  King,  by  his  advice,  alien- 
ated the  Church  of  England,  lay  and  clerical;  that  he  advised  James 
to  retrace  his  steps,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  support  of  the 
nonconformists,  and  that  he  betrayed  the  most  important  and  secret 
councils  of  his  master  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  through  his  wife  and 
uncle.§  The  minister  was  closeted  with  the  Queen,  in  the  hope  of 
keeping  his  place  through  her  influence,  when  a  message  was  brought 
him  from  the  King,  to  deliver  up  the  seals  to  Lord  Middlet(m.|| 

•  Van  Citt,  9th  Nov.  1688. 

f  MS.  Mem.  of  Kin;  Junes,  cited  in  Life,  &c. 

^  Birche't  Notes  in  Dal.  App. 

4  Life  of  James^  and  Extracts  from  MS.  Mem. 

I  Bar.  an  Koi,  8  Nov.  1688.    Fox,  MSS. 
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;  firola  ibt  idea  ef  court  diigTace,  aod  catcbing  stiU  i^t  tl^ 
ahadow  «f  ^OMirt  favoury  he  gave  out  tbat  he  merely  retired*  because 
it  was  impolitic  any  longer  to  employ  Gaiholics,  not  from  any  di§- 
tniat-on  the  part  of  the  King.*    His  ruin  was  impending  over  him 
maee  the  trial  of  the  Bishopaf  The  King,  in  an  acce»  of  confidence* 
produced  hy  hit  receiving  a  supply  of  100,000  crowns  from  Baril- 
km,  told  that  minister  that  Sunderland  "  was  afraid;"  that  he  thwart- 
ed soul  ofieoded  persons  the  most  faithful;  that  his  services  were  no 
kuiger  satisfactory ."4;  The  finithful  servants  who  complained  of  Sun- 
deriaud,  were,  doubtless.  Father  Petre  and  Lord  Melfort,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  in  ruling  the  counsels  of  the  King.  ''  Lord  Sunderland,** 
says  BarilloD,  **  did  not  open  his  mind  to  me ;  he  merely  said  that 
bis  sole  4>ffeoce  was  seeing  things  as  they  are — ^in  eJLtremity."§    It 
may  be  doubted  or  denied  that  Sunderland  betrayed  the  counseb  of 
his  sovereign. .  He  is,  at  least,  chargeable  with  serving  the  King  in 
such  a  manaer  as  not  to  forfeit  the  favour  of  the  Prince.    But  the 
minister  who  served  his  sovereign  with  this  reservation  was  a  traitor 
to  his  trust  It  is  avowed  by  himself,  that  '*  accusations  of  high  trea- 
son, and  some  other  reasons  relating  to  afiairs  abroad,  drew  the 
King's  dupleasnre  on  him,||  and  tbat  he  expected  no  less  than  the 
loss  of  bis  head."  A  letter  addressed  by  him  to  King  William,  dated 
from  Amsterdam,  March  8,  1689,  would  seem  to  leave  little  doubt 
that  he  had  incurred  the  penalty.    *'  I  thought,''  says  he,  "  I  had 
aerved  the  public  so  importantly  in  contributing  what  lay  in  me  to- 
wards theadvancemeot  of  your  glorious  undertaking,  that  the  having 
been  in  an  odious  ministry  ought  not  to  have  obliged  me  to  be  ab- 
seatir    This  avowal  would  be  decisive  in  the  case  of  another  man ; 
but  Sunderland  was  one  who  would  cover  himself  with  fictitious  in- 
lamy  to  serve  a  purpose  of  ambition,  profit,  or  court  favour. 

Barillon,  writing  two  days  before  Sunderland  was  dismissed,  says, 
^  The  King  imputed  to- him  weakness,  not  treachery ;''  and  gives  it 
as  bis  own  opinion,  that  be  sought  only  to  break  his  fall,  and  secure 
a  retreat**  He  asked  Barillon  to  procure  him  a  refuge  in  France, 
boasted  of  his  fidelity  to  the  good  cause,ff  duped  the  French  ambas- 
sador into  forwarding  his  request  with  a  recommendation  to  Louis 
XIV.4:|— and  went  to  Holland.  His  career  is  not  without  value  as 
a  moral  lesson.  The  most  unprincipled,  the  most  adroit,  and,  per-' 
haps,  the  most  able,  of  that  compound  class  of  ministers,  half  states- 

*  Life  of  King  James,  vol.  il  p.  303. 
tBtf.MiRoi,8Nov.l688.    Fox,  M88. 

^ Bar. Ml Roi,  35 Oct  1688.    Fox*  M8S.  §Id.ibid. 

I  Letter  of  Lord  Sunderland  to  a  Friend. 
1  DaL  App. 

**  '^Semenager  line cbateplua douce  else  preparer  une  retraite  sfire.**    Bsr.  t» 
the  King;  25th  Oct.  1688.    Fox,  MSS. 
ft  Bar  to  the  Ring,  4th  Nor.  1688.    Foz,MSS.  H  Id.  ibid. 
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ttan,  half  latrigMr,  be  sigiially  Jailed,  and  oeither  kb  mbmqunt 
ire>«flceat  nor  uaefal  services,  hare  rescued  his  name  from  contempt 
It  is  an  apparent,  not  a  real,  inoonsistencf  to  bis  character,  that  he 
tras  in  theory  a  republican.*  Ambitioiis  men,  finiKng  themselves  un- 
able to  realize  their  dreams,  learn  to  despise  tlie  community,  discard 
their  principles,  abandon  themselves  wholly  to  their  ambition,  and 
swim  with  the  stream. 

Barillon  calculated  upon  Godolphin's  being  the  successor 'Of  San* 
derland,  from  his  possessing  the  secret  of  the  French  peiision.t  But 
James  confided  to  him  that  secret  from  necessity,  not  choice,  becaase 
it  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  chief  of  the  Treasury  department, 
— -and  was  particularly  displeased  at  the  moment,  because  Godoi* 
phin  advised  negotiation  with  the  Prince  of  Orange^^  It  was  expect-  ^ 
ed,  for  a  moment,  that  Rochester  would  be  restored  to  his  place  sod 
influence  in  the  King's  counsels.^  His  love  of  place,  subservient  high 
church  toryism,  and  the  vindictive  pleasure  of  a  triumph  over  Sun- 
derland, rendered  this  supposition  not  improbable.  But  his  party 
now  either  directly  participated  in  the  designs  of  the  Prince,  or  de- 
spaired of  the  fortunes  of  the  King.  Nottingham,  after  a  long  confe- 
rence by  command  with  the  King,  refused  to  sit  in  the  couociLf| 

The  Catholic  interest  now  recovered  its  ascendant  under  the  aus- 
pices of  Lord  Melfort  and  Father  Petre.1l  The  King's  counsels  were 
vacillating  and  weak ;  yet  had  his  military  measures  been  but  as 
vigorously  pursued  as  they  were  prudently  designed,  his  miBtary 
means  but  employed  with  a  decision  and  energy  proportioned  to  their 
strength,  organization,  and  the  crisis; — ^had  James  himsdf  paswssed 
the  qualities  of  an  able  captain,  or  had  he  had  a  capable  lieutenant, 
instead  of  the  degenerate  nephew  of  Turenne, — the  Prince  of 
Orange  would  tmost  probably  have  met  the  fate  of  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth. 

The  King  b^an  by  collecting,  strengthening,  and  disposing  his 
fleet  He  fitted  out  more  ships  to  re-enforce  the  squadron  actaallj 
at  sea.  It  now  consisted  of  thirty  sail,  chiefly  third  and  foarth  rate, 
as  best  suited  to  the  season.**  To  these  he  added  sixteen  fire-ships. 
He,  at  the  same  time,  ordered  home  his  squadrons  in  the  Mediter* 
ranean  and  the  West  Indies.tt  Lord  Dartmouth,  Sir  Roger  Strick- 
land, and  Sir  John  Bury,  were  the  three  flag-officers  appointed  to 
command.  Dartnrtouth,  a  Protestant,  was  placed  over  Strickland,  a 
Catholic,  to  conciliate  the  seamen.  **  Men  came  in,"  says  theKiogy 
*^  so  fast,  that  greater  despatch  was  made  than  could  well  have  been 

•  Hsiifia,  MS.  t  Bar.  8th  Nov.  Fox,  MSS.  i  Id.  22d  Nor. 

^  Van  Citt,  9Ui  Nov.  1688.  J  Van  Citt^  15th  Oct.  1688. 

1  Van  Citt,  9th  Nov.    Bar.  25th  Nov. 
»•  MS.  Mem,  of  Jame»,  cited  in  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  186.  ff  W.  ibid. 
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ezpacteA*  Tie  King,  in  f  pite  of  h«  rdigiont  ynm  popidar  io  tha 
navj:  tbat  service  waa  greatly  indebted  to  his  seal,  bis  iodostry,  and 
even  Ub  ingenaity ;  the  modern  systeoi  of  commiiaicating  by  ngnab 
was  ittT^iled  by  him  while  Duke  of  York. 

He  applied  hisDself  with  equal  diligence  to  the  army.    Ten  roent 
chosen  for  their  known  fidelity,  and  more  valued  on  that  account 
than  for  their  numerical  strength,  were  added  to  every  regiment^ 
horse  and  foot,  except  the  guards.!    This  favoured  corps  was  ex- 
cepted through  confidence  in  its  fidelity.    Royal  commissioos  were 
issued  for  raising  several  new  regiments.;!:    The  militias  of  London» 
and  of  the  several  counties,  were  called  out,  and  ordered  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  serve  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom* 
Three  battalions  of  infantry,  a  troop  of  guards,  and  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  were  recalled  from  Scotland.^    Three  battalions  of  in- 
fantry, and  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  were  broi^ht  from  Ireland.  The 
sending  for  these  troops,  after  long  resistance  by  Lord  Sunderland* 
was  the  first  decisive  symptom  of  the  decline  of  that  mtnister.||  The 
King  and  bis  counsellors  were  convinced  that  no  persons  of  rank  and 
property  would  join  the  Prince  of  Orange.1[    This  impresdon  was 
natural.    The  nobility  and  powerful  commoners  ofiered  their  ser- 
vices, and  accepted  commissions  to  raise  troops.    Among  the  names 
most  conspicuous  wore  those  of  Newcastle,  Derby,  Lindsey,  Pem- 
broke, Westmoreland,  Aylesbury,  Burlington,  Danby,  Fauconberg, 
firandon.    The  confidence  of  James,  then,  was  natural^  and  doubt* 
less  had  its  influence  in  rejecting  French  aid    He  had  on  foot  an 
army  of  32,000  men;  which  force,  (with  the  navy  already  mentioned) 
he  thought  sufficient  to  deal  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  either  by  sea 
or  land.^* 

Of  the  noblemen  above  named^  several  were  pledged  to  jcdn  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  **  Whitehall,"  says  the  compiler  of  the  life  of 
Jamesy  *^  was  never  more  crowded  with  people  of  quality,  who  came 
to  give  assurance  of  their  fidelity;  and  none  were  more  copious  in 
expreflsions  of  loyalty  and  afiection  than  those  who  were  deepest 
engaged  in  the  treason :  and  those  who  durst  not  venture  their  per- 
sons in  the  King's  presence,  had  the  impudence  to  send  up  profiers 
of  their  service.  The  officers  of  the  army  themselves  foltowed  this 
example;  and  when  they  kissed  their  majesties'  hands  to  go  down 
to  their  respective  commands,  those  were  most  profuse  in  their  prof- 

*  MS.  Mem.  of  James»  cited  in  life,  vol/u.  p.  191. 

t  MS.  Mem. 

t  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  186. 

§  Id.  ibid. 

I  Bar.  au  Roi,  18th  Oct  1688.    Fox,  MSS. 

1  Bar.  an  Roi.  IbkL 

**  MS.  Memoin«  cited  in  Life. 
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fen  of  tbeddiDg  their  Uood  fer  their  aenrice  ^o  were  the  fiiit  to 
deaert  to  the  enemy.* 

But  the  first  and  greatest  failure  was  od  the  part  of  Jaoaes  to  him- 
self. His  military  dispositions,  as  oarrated  by  him  in  his  maiMiacript 
■leinoirsyt  appear  to  betray  no  want  of  vigour  aad  forerigfat;  but 
when  tiie  hour  of  aiction  came,  be  was  unequal  to  his  situation.  Ap- 
prebemfing  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  accomfriices  in  London, 
tiiat  his  first  attempt  would  be  by  the  river,  and  that  he  m^t  pes- 
aesB  hteoself  of  AochesCer  and  Chatham,  he  concentrated  the  chief 
strength  of  his  army  round  the  capital.  If  the  Prince  landed  in  the 
north  or  the  west,  this  disposition  placed  the  army  at  a  convenient 
if  not  central  dbtance  to  march  on  the  point  of  attack.  Portsmouth, 
Plymouth,  Hull,  Chester,  and  Carlisle  w^re  garrisoned  withborse 
and  foot.  Rochester,  Gravesend,  Dartmouth,  and  Maidstone,  were 
secured  by  detachments  from  the  army  which  defended  Lc»don. 
Sootiaad  and  Ireland  were  placed  in  a  state  of  defence ;  the  one  by 
the  Privy  Council,  the  other  by  Tyrconnd.  They  were,  moreover, 
not  immediate  objects  of  invarioo. 

The  King's  chief  want  must  have  been  that  of  money,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  grant  from  parliament  This  was  supplied  by  the  perma- 
nent revenues,  his  own  economy,  and  the  supplies  of  Louis  XIV.{ 
The  condition  of  the  last,  tacit  or  express,  appears  to  have  been, 
that  James  should  consent  to  no  compromise  or  negotiation  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Louis,  writing  to  Barillon,  on  the  Ist  of  Novem- 
ber, expresses  his  satisfaction  that  the  money  had  given  James  in- 
creased firmness ;  deprecates  any  negotiation  with  the  Prince,  as  **  it 
Wioirid  Itod  only  to  the  entire  ruin  of  the  royal  authority ;"  and  ad- 
vises a  public  declaration  of  war  by  James  against  the  Prince  of 
Orange  and  the  States,  in  order  to  cut  ofi*all  communication  between 
Ifaem  and  his  subjects.^  The  ambassador  had  already  assured  his 
naater  that  the  King  would  rather  lose  all  than  preserve  a  part  of 
the  royal  power  by  concession  to  the  Prince ;  ||  and  D'Adda  commu- 
nicated to  bis  court  James's  declaration  as  a  king  and  a  gentleman, 
that,  were  the  enemy  at  Whitehall,  he  would  send  back  the  first 
messenger  who  brought  ofiers  of  negotiation  from  the  Prince,  hang 
the  second,  and  answer  with  his  cannon.^  Mean  while,  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  his  ruin  were  rapidly  advancing  upon  him. 

•  MS.  Mem.  cHed  in  Life,  140,  Ul. 

f  Cited  in  life  oiKxag  James. 

i  Bar.  to  the  King,  25th  Oct  1688.    Fox,  M98. 

§Loiui  to  Barillon,  13th  NoF.  1688.    Poi^  M88. 

I  Bar.  to  Louis,  30th  Sept.  1688.    Foz»  MSS. 

1  D'Adda,  29th  Oct  1688. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 


JSTRiaOES  m  THE  BRITISH  NAVY.-THE  DUTCH  FLEET  PUTS  TO  8EA.-THE 
PRINCE'S  DECLARATIONS.— PARTING  OF  THE  PRINCE  AND  THE  STATES-GENE- 
KAL.-THE  PRINCE  WfelGHS  ANCHOR,  AND  IS  POT  B ACK.~THE  NBHOPB  REFUS* 
-AN  ABBOREBNCB**  OP  TBS  INYABION.-TBB  PBOfGE  SAIiS  FC«  HNeLANII^ 
CONDUCT  OF  LORD  DARTMOUTa— THE  PRINCE  LANDS  AT  TORBAY— lfEA« 
8URE8  OF  THE  KING.— PROGRESS  OF  THE  PRINCE.-THE  EXETER  ASSOCIATION. 
—DEFECTIONS  FROM  THE  KING.-JAMES  PUTS  HIMSELF  AT  THE  BEAD  OF  BIS 
ARMT.-ai8  RBTRBAT^DeFBCTION  OF  PRINCE  GBCttQE  A1H>  THE  PRIlfC»B 


The  progress  of  war  on  the  Continent  favoured  the  enterprise  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  Louis  XIV.  fell  upon  his  enemies  with  his 
accustomed  force;  took  Philipsburgh;  almost  commanded  the  whole 
Palatinate;  and  (if  a  conquest  so  easy  and  ordinary,  in  all  dif- 
ferences between  the  Pope  and  France,  be  worth  mentioning,) 
stripped  his  holiness  of  Avignon.  But  the  incapacity  of  Marshal 
d'Humieres,  and  the  resolution  of  the  city  of  Cologne,  frustrated 
bis  attempts  in  the  only  quarter  which  would  have  endangered  the 
safety  of  Holland.  The  Prince  was  thus  at  liberty  to  proceed 
with  the  execution  of  his  designs. 

D' Avaux,  in  a  despatch  dated  so  early  as  the  27th  of  September, 
states,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  assurances  of  being  joined 
by  a  part  of  the  British  fleet,  from  several  in  England, — ^among 
others,  from  "  a  Colonel  Cornwall.^'*  T^is,  doubtless,  was  Cap- 
tain Cornwall  of  the  navy;  described  in  the  MS.  Memoirs  of 
Byng,  Lord  Torrington,  ftt  a  much  later  date,  as  still  "  zealous  for 
the  King;"  as  acknowledging  the  favours  of  James  to  himself  and 
his  family;  as  declaring  it  "  a  villany  to  attempt  any  thing  against 
him,"  and  as  gained  over  with  difficulty  by  Byng's  persuasions, 
and  the  example  of  his  particular  friends.  The  part  thus  played 
by  Cornwall,  in  affecting  zeal  for  James,  and  pretending  to  be  won 
over  by  Byng,  when  he  was  already  a  spy  of  the  Prince,  was  but 
another  instance  of  the  mutual  distrusts  and  grovelling  duplicities 
which  preceded  and  endangered  the  Revolution. 

•  D'Avaax,  to  the  King,  27th  Sept  1688.    Fox,  M8S. 


filS  mvAsiov  or  svaLAir^. 

Infonnation  came  to  the  Hague,  Urnt  Strlcklnid  lay  in  the 

Downs,  with  about  eighteen  or  twenty  men-of-war,  in  expectation 
of   immediate    re-enforcements.      Admira]    Herbert,   who    com- 
manded the  Dutch  fleet,  received  orders  to  put  to  sea,  make  for 
the  Downs,  and,  according  to  Burnet,  either  attack  Strickland,  or 
gain  over  his  squadron.      Contrary  winds  soon  forced  Herbert 
back  into  port,  and  both  the  States  and  the  Prince,  who  had   little 
confidence  in  him,  were  satisfied  with  this  issue.     The  Prince,  in- 
deed, had  expressed  it  as  his  earnest  and  anxious  wish  that  Herbert 
should  avoid  an  engagement^     It  is  stated  that  the  news  of  this 
event,  magnified  in  England  into  a  complete  disabling  of  the  Dutch 
fleet,  had  the  effect  of  suspending  for  a  moment  the  restoration  of 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  and  thus  disclosing  the  secret 
purpose  of  James  to  revoke  all  his  concessions  when  his  danger 
was  past     This  charge  is  made  in  most  printed  accounts  of  the 
Revolution,  whether  of  the  highest  or  the  meanest  pretension. 
The  only  averred  fact  in  evidence  is  the  sudden  recall  of  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester  to  court,  while  executing  his  commission  as 
visiter  of  the  college.     But,  there  is  not  a  particle  of  proof  to  show 
the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  between  the  supposed  disaster  of 
the  Dutch  fleet  and  the  summons  to  the  bishop;  the  chief  evidence 
on  the  whole  matter  is  contained  in  a  vulgar  prefftce  to  a  vulgar 
party  sermon,  preached  on  St  Bartholomew's  day,  171 3,t  and  the 
supposition  is  incompatible  with  the  dates. J 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  upon  the  return  of  Herbert,  resolved  to 
embark  the  invading  armament,  and  sail  for  England.  A  mani- 
festo or  declaration  was  an  indispensable  preliminary.  A  draft, 
concerted  by  the  Prince's  Dutch  confidants,  and  translated  by 
Burnet,  failed  to  give  satisfaction.  Major  Wildman,  a  republican 
of  the  commonwealth,  who  had  been  proscribed  alike  by  Crom- 
well and  the  Stuarts,  was  its  chief  opponent  He  condemned  tbe 
stress  laid  on  the  dispensing  power,  which  had  been  practised  by 
the  kings  of  ^England  for  ages,  and  on  the  prosecution  of  the 
bishops,  who  had  been  legally  tried,  acquitted,  and  discharged:  he 
proposed  a  rival  manifesto  written  by  himself,  in  which  he  carried 
the  review  of  tyrannical  grievance  far  back  into  the  reign  of 
Charles  IL;  and  "laid  down,"  says  Burnet,  "a  scheme  of  the 
government  of  England."  Wildman  spoke  and  wrote  with  con- 
tagious fervour,  and  the  facility  of  an  expert  demagogue.  He  was 
supported  by  a  party  among  his  countrymen  at  the  Hague.    His 

•  Lett,  de  Gull.  III.  au  Comte  de  Portland,  16tli  Sept  1688. 
f  Cited  in  Rennet. 

i  The  letter  of  recall  was  dated  the  19Ui,  and  the  Dutch  fleet  was  driven  iMck  by 
stress  of  weather  on  the  21st  of  October. 
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design,  according  to  the  Bishop,  was  '^  deep  and  spiteful:  it  was  to 
sow  discord  between  the  English  Church  party  and  the  Prince/' 

Whatever  were  Wildman^s  character  and  design,  his  views  ap- 
pear to  have  been  just  and  comprehensive.  He  rested  the  cause 
upon  its  true  basis, — a  reform  of  the  political  government,  not  the 
petty  warfare  of  parties  and  sects;  and,  according  to  Burnet  him- 
self, he  was  supported  by  Lords  Mordaunt  and  Macclesfield.  But 
the  reign  of  Charles  would  have  brought  embarrassing  remini* 
scences  to  the  church  party.  The  bishops  and  clergy  had  preached 
passive  obedience,  and  had  sanctified  orthodox  atrocities,  during  a 
pious  reign,  in  which  they  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  wealth,  favour, 
power,  and  persecution.  James  invaded  their  exclusive  privilege: 
he  was  guilty  of  the  double  sin  of  popery  and  toleration;  and  his 
tyranny  to  the  nation  could  no  longer  be  endured  by  the  church* 

Lord  Shrewsbury,  Colonel  Sidney,  and  Admiral  Russel,  ob- 
jected, on  the  ground,  that  the  mention  of  the  last  reign  would 
disgust  many  lords  and  gentlemen.  A  schism  among  the  Prince's 
English  followers  was  prevented  only  by  a  mutual* compromise 
of  omissions  and  alterations,  and  the  declaration  thus  amended  was 
put  forth. 

The  manifesto  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  is  too  accessible  and 
trite  to  be  introduced  here.*  'Hiere  were,  however,  two  pledges^ 
which  should  not  be  passed  over;  one  to  call  a  legal  and  free  par- 
liament for  the  redress  of  grievances,  the  other  to  refer  to  that 
parliament  the  question  of  the  birth  of  ''  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales."  The  Prince  of  Orange  fulfilled  the  first  pledge,— tho 
most  important  in  his  declaration, — but  seemed  to  have  wholly  for- 
gotten the  second.  His  oblivion  should  not  be  censured,  or  but 
slightly.  It  may  be  a  question,  whether  policy  warranted  the  use- 
ful calumny  upon  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales;  but  William 
would  have  acted  with  the  weakness  of  James,  not  with  his  own 
prudence,  had  he  wasted  the  time  of  the  parliament,  the  nation^ 
and  his  own,  in  a  vain  and  mischievous  endeavour  to  disprove  a 
truth  so  conclusively  established. 

There  was  in  the  Prince's  declaration  no  specific  disclaimer  of  a 
design  upon  the  crown.  It  would  seem  as  if  he  would  not  con- 
descend to  deny  a  ^supposition  so  unjust;  and  the  disavowal  is  con- 
veyed by  implication  as  clearly  as  it  could  have  been  expressed. 
But  an  express  and  solemn  denial  was  given  by  the  States.  On 
the  motion  of  DyckveU,t  they  instructed  their  ministers  at  the 
several  foreign  courts  to  declare,  '^  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had. 

*  It  win  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

t  Secret  Delib.  of  the  Sttfet.    MSS*  $5th  Oct  1688. 
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itbt  the  least  intention  to  invade  or  conquer  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, or  remoye  the  King  from  his  throne,  much  les^  to  attempt 
seizing  it  himself,  or  prejudice  the  lawful  succession.'**  The 
Prince  assured  the  Emperor,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  he 
sailed,  that  whatever  reports  may  have  been  or  might  be  circulated 
to  the  contrary,  he  had  not  the  least  intention  to  injure  the  King, 
or  those  who  had  the  right  of  succession,  and  still  less  to  make 
any  attempt  upon  the  crown,  or  wish  to  appropriate  it  to  himself,! 
He  thu»  pledged  himself  to  respect  the  rights,  not  only  of  James> 
but  of  his  son.  The  Emperor  Leopold  was  a  weak  politician,  but 
a  bigoted  devotee  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  indefeasible  right  of 
kings.  Barillon  was  apprized  of  William's  assurance  to  the  Em- 
peror, respecting  the  rights  of  the  son  of  James,  and  doubtless 
took  care  that  the  deelaration  of  the  Pirince  of  Orange,  which 
bastardised  the  child,  should  reach  him.f  There  are  no  extant 
means  of  knowing  how  the  Prince  succeeded  in  getting  over  his 
^grant  violation  of  his  pledged  word.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  said, 
that  the  Prinoe  of  Orange  spoke  only  of  those  who  had  a  right  to 
the  succession,  which  in  his  sense  would  not  apply  to  the  pre* 
tended  Prince  of  Wales.  But  writing  to  the  Emperor,  there  can 
be  BO  doabt  of  the  meaning  which  he  would  convey;  and  so  paltry 
an  equivocation  would  be  more  unworthy  of  the  Prince  than  di- 
rect falsehood.  Hie  faet  probably  was,  that  William  exhibited 
bis  designa  without  scruple,  in  whatever  light  he  judged  most  poli- 
tic and  favourable,  according  to  the  position  and  ideas  of  those 
whom  he  addressed. 

A  letter  was  published  in  the  Prince's  name,  inviting  the  officers 
and  meti:  of  the  British  army  to  his  standard,  and  calling  upon 
them  to  prefer  their  religion  to  false  notions  of  honour  and  fide- 
lity. Admiral  Herbert  addressed  a  similar  invitation  to  the  British 
fleet  He  was  the  nftost  unpopular  officer  in  the  navy:  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  court  sprang  from  sordid  disappointments;  and  the 
ntotives^  for  des^tion  which  he  held  out  to  the  commanders  and 
seamen  were  in  accord  with  his  example  and  his  character.  He 
totd  them,  they  were  placed  between  infamy  and  ruin,  if  they  did 
not  come  over  to  the  Prince, — ^infamy  if  the  Pi«ince  failed,  ruin  if 
he  succeeded;  and  if  they  did  not  hasten,  their  brethren  of  the 
army  would  anticipate  them. 


*  Nenvitts,  citfid  in  Bdphr  But  of  EaghMdL 
f  «*  J*«i  voulu,  Sire,  assurer  par  cette  lettre  re 


Totze  Majeste  imperiale^  que  quelques 


Bfuito  que  Ton  puiste  sToir  d§jd  semea,  et  nonobatant  ceux  que  Ton  poum  Aire 
coorir  d  TaTenirJe  n'ay  pas  k  moindre  intention  de  faire  aacun  tort  4  sa  Majesty  Bfi- 
tmnicpie,  m  A  ceux  qui  ont  droit  de  pr^tendre  k  la  succesnon  de  sea  rojRaiunes,  et 
encore  mcMns  d'empieter  noi-m^nie  aur  la  conronne,  on  de  Tcraioir  me  rapppoprier/*^^ 
— DaI.App.p.2i5,  t  Bar.  to  the  King.    Fto^MSS. 
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The  hackneyed  pen  of  Burnet  was  emjioyti  to  recoiieile  the 
invasion  to  the  subject^s  duty  of  aliegianoe  to  the  sovereige.  Non- 
resistanee  to  the  King  was»  he  admitted,  "  the  constant  doctrine  of 
the  Church  of  England;  but  all  general  words,  however  lacrge/'  he 
adds,  ^^  have  a  tacit  exception,  and  reserve  in  them,  if  the  matter 
require  it"  The  extent  of  obedience  to  the  supreme  authority  is 
reducible  to  either  of  two  adverse  principles, — that  of  implicit 
and  absolute  non-resistance,  held  by  thoee  who  believe  ih  the  di- 
vine right  of  kings, — ^that  of  resistance,  reform,  and  revolution, 
held  by  those  who  assert  a  mutual  compact  between  die  aova^ign 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  community  from  which  he  derives  his 
power  and  existence  on  the  other.  Both  principles  have  produced 
generous  virtues  and  great  actions;  and  both  parties,  whilst  they 
oppose,  may  respect  each  other.  But  this  trimming  Whig  church- 
man profits  by  the  one  without  the  honesty  to  disavow  the  other; 
and  ^ivelops  himself  in  a  flimsy  maxim,  which  might  be  taken 
up  by  any  knave  or  villain  who  violated  the  ordinances  of  God  and 
man. 

Mean  while,  news  of  the  King's  concessions  and  reparations  cam6 
to  the  Hague.  The  Prince  took  no  farther  notice  of  them  tbaa 
issuing  a  supplementary  declaration,  in  which  he  said,  in  substance, 
that  the  Protestant  religion  and  liberties  of  Enj^d  could  be  ae^ 
cured  only  by  himself.  D'Albyville  continued  at  his  post  in  spite 
of  rebuffii  and  scofiii  on  every  side.  ^^  Now,"  said  he,  to  Sidaey, 
'^  that  the  King  has  come  to  a  settlement  with  his  subjects,  what 
can  you  want  with  him  in  England?"  Sidney  re{died,  ^'  We  will 
tell  him  when  we  are  there.'^* 

The  Prince  of  Oran^  had  made  every  preparation,  and  take* 
every  precaution  for  his  momentous  undertaking,  when  a  second 
schism  arose  upon  the  mode  of  executing  it  Wildman  and  his 
party  would  have  the  fleet  sent  out  once  more  to  clear  the  sea  for 
the  invading  armament,  by  the  defeat  or  defection  of  the  Engliril 
navy.  The  extreme  value  of  time  at  a  season  when  the  ttaaspori^ 
were  liable  to  be  ioe*bound  in  port;  the  uncertainty  of  a  meetii^ 
betweeo  the  two  fleets  if  either  were  indisposed;  the  imposilibtlity 
of  keeping  troops  and  horses  long  on  board,  were  urged  on  the 
other  side,  and  prevailed  chiefly  throuf^  the  firmness  and  authority 
of  the  Prince.  The  embarkation  took  place  with  remarkable  so* 
crecy  and  despatch.  A  transport  fleet  of  MO  vessels  was  hired  in 
three  days;  and  the  troi^s,  which  had  been  marched  from  the  plains 
of  Nimeguen,  were  put  on  board  in  the  Zuyderzee.  It  was  tan 
days  before  they  could  sail  out  of  the  Texel.    On  the  Mth  of  Oe- 

•D'Av«axtolheKiag,Octl5,14S88.    Fas^MSS. 
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tober  the  wind  changed  from  west  to  eaat,  and  orders  were  de- 
spatched instantly  to  Helvoetsluys. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  presented  himself  in  a  general  assembly 
of  the  States  to  take  his  leave.  He  thanked  them  for  their  kind- 
ness, called  God  to  witness  that  in  serving  them  he  had  no  end 
before  his  eyes  but  the  good  of  his  country,  that  he  went  to 
En^and  with  no  other  intentions  than  those  he  had  set  forth  in 
hb  declaration,  and,  committing  himself  to  Providence,  earnestly 
recommended  to  their  care  the  Princess  his  wife,  who,  he  said, 
loved  their  country  equally  with  her  own.  "It  was,*'  says  Bur- 
net, ^^  a  sad  but  a  kind  parting.  Some  of  every  province  offered 
at  an  answer  to  what  the  Prince  had  said,  but  they  all  melted  into 
tears  and  passion «...  only  the  Prince  himself  continued  firm  in 
his  gravity  and  phlegm."  The  compiler  of  the  Life  of  King  James 
says,  that  the  Prince  told  the  States  in  this  parting  speech  "  he 
would  die  their  servant,  or  live  their  friend;''  and  most  of  the  his- 
torians and  biographers  of  William  have  described  him  as  the  first 
to  shed  tears.  The  situation  was  calculated  to  excite  emotion. 
The  Prince  of  Orange  must  have  loved  a  country  which  he  had 
served  and  saved,  though  he  hated  the  republic;  and  the  speakers 
may  well  have  ^^  melted  into  tears  and  passion,"  though  many 
present,  and  those  the  truest  lovers  of  their  country  and  its  free- 
dom, would  have  preferred  his  destruction  to  his  return.  William 
must  have  had  a  soul  of  iron  if,  as  Burnet  states,  he  remained  alone 
unmoved. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  proceeded  immediately  from  the  Hague 
to  Helvoetsluys.  He  was  detained  three  days  on  board  before  he 
weighed  anchor.  The  whole  fleet,  consisting  of  fifty-two  men-of- 
war,  twenty-five  frigates,  twenty-five  fire  ships,  and  near  400 
transports,  was  afloat  on  the  night  of  the  19th.  Admiral  Herbert 
commanded  the  first  line.  The  Prince  commanded  the  main 
force  in  the  centre,  with  the  colours  of  England  at  his  top-mast^ 
inscribed  with  *'  The  Protestant  religion  and  liberties  of  England,^' 
and  underneath  the  motto  of  the  house  of  Nassau,  "  Je  tnainiien.^ 
dray,^^  The  Dutch  vice-admiral  Evertzen  commanded  the  rear. 
The  wind  changed  to  the  north-west  next  day,  and  the  night 
brought  with  it  a  tremendous  storm.  After  struggling  in  vain  far 
twenty-four  hours,  signals  were  made  to  return  to  port  The 
greater  number  of  vessels  had  got  back  by  the  2dd,  but  several 
beat  the  sea  for  some  days.  Yet  not  a  single  ship  was  lost,  and 
only  one  man  perished  by  being  blown  from  the  shrouds.  The 
only  serious  loss  was  that  of  horses,  from  the  want  of  air.  Bishop 
Burnet  mentions,  indeed,  that  many  vessels  were  exceedingly  shat- 
tered, and  proves  this  by  a  fact,  which  militates  violently  agaiost 
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the  laws  both  of  navigation  and  of  nature.  *^  Some  ships/'  he 
says,  ^  were  so  shattered,  that  as  soon  as  they  came  in,  and  all  was 
taken  out  of  them,  they  immediately  sunk  down.''  Both  parties, 
on  this  occasion  claimed  respectively  in  their  favour  the  special 
i^ncy  of  Divine  Providence:  the  friends  of  James  for  the  wreck 
of  the  Dutch  fleet,  the  friends  of  the  Prince  for  their  escape  and 
safety.  But  the  above  phenomenon,  attested  by  the  Bishop,  ap- 
pears the  only  manifestation  of  the  supernatural. 

This  incident  made  no  impression  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  States.  They  magnified  the  disaster  in  the  Dutch  gazettes  to 
the  loss  of  nine  men  of  war,  and  several  smaller  craft  foundered; 
a  thousand  horses  thrown  overboard,  and  Dr.  Burnet  drowned.* 
The  object  was  to  delude  James  into  a  revocation  of  his  conces- 
sions or  neglect  of  his  defence.  The  King  did  neither.  He  em- 
ployed the  time  thus  gained  by  him  in  recruiting  the  old  and 
completing  the  new  regiments,  and  in  making  farther  dispositions 
against  the  invader.  An  Englishman,  named  Langham,  who  had 
served  in  the  Dutch  army,  was  detected  in  Liondon  circulating  the 
declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  arrested,  and  in- 
dicted for  high  treason.  The  crown  lawyers  did  not  venture  to 
set  forth  the  contents  of  so  dangerous  a  document;  and  the  grand 
jury,  in  default  of  evidence,  ignored  the  bill.  The  utmost  severity 
of  the  law  was  denounced,  by  proclamation,  against  all  persons,  of 
whatever  quality  or  degree,  who  should  publish,  disperse,  repeat, 
hand  about,  or  presume  to  read,  receive,  or  conceal  any  of  the 
treasonable  papers  contrived  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  his  ad- 
herents to  seduce  the  people  and  the  army. 

The  Prince  had  proclaimed  in  his  declaration,  that  he  was  in- 
vited over  by  several  lords,  both  spiritual  and  temporal.  This 
startling  assertion  determined  the  King  to  search  the  faith  of  the 
bishops.  No  signal  or  decisive  result  followed;  and  the  matter 
may  appear  of  transient  interest  But  it  is  in  reality  one  of  the 
great  lights  by  which  to  judge  the  spirit  and  genius  of  the  church 
as  a  formidable  power  existing  for  itself,  by  the  side  of  the  consti- 
tution, between  the  nation  and  the  crown.  There  are  several  ver- 
sions of  what  passed  at  the  interviews  between  the  bishops  and  the 
King.  The  ^^  apology,"  professing  to  emanate  from  the  prelates 
themselves,  coincides  in  almost  all  points  with  the  recent  version 
given  by  Archdeacon  D'Oyley,  in  his  Life  of  Sancroil,  and  both, 
together,  constitute  the  most  copious  and  authoritative  source  of 
reference. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  the  King  commanded  the  attendance  of 

*LifeorK.WimMD.  MS.  Mem.  of  K.  J«me9»  dted  in  Iife»  ToL  ii.  p.  305. 
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the  Archbiahop,  informed  him  of  the  deaigned  inyaaioii;  aad  ami, 
that  the  bishops  owed  it  to  his  service  and  their  own  characters  to 
publish  ^^an  abhorrence '^  of  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of  Orai^^ 
The  word  '^  abhorrence/'  it  shoaid  be  remembered,  was  an  ordina- 
ry and  technical  term  of  episcopal  compliance  during  the  late  reign. 
The  Archbishop  replied,  that  his  bretliren  had  for  the  most  part  re- 
tired to  their  respective  diocesses,  supposing  their  attendance  at 
court  no  longer  necessary.  The  King  said  there  were  several  pre- 
lates still  in  London.  This  remark  was  rather  evaded  than  met  by 
Sancroft,  with  many  arguments  to  prove  so  great  a  Prince  incapa- 
ble of  such  a  design,  and  the  proposed  abhorrence,  consequently, 
superfluous.  The  Archbidiop  took  his  leave,  and  James  proceeded 
no  fartlier  in  the  matter  until  the  3 1st  of  October.  On  that  day^ 
he  sent  for  Corapton,  Bishop  of  London.  That  prelate  was,  or 
pretended  to  be,  out  of  town  when  the  summons  came.  He  pre^ 
iented  himself  next  morning.  The  King,  having  read  to  him  the 
obaoxious  passage,  asked  whether  the  assertion  was  true.  Comp- 
toa  answered  with  an  equivocation.  ^^  Sir,''  said  he,  ^'  I  am  confi- 
dent the  rest  of  the  bishops  will  as  readily  answer  in  the  negative 
as  myselfl"  The  prelate  who  gave  this  answer  had  incurred  the 
penalties  of  high  treason  several  months  before,  by  subscribing  the 
invitation  to  the  Princa  The  King  said  he  believed  them  all  in- 
Booent,  but  persisted  in  demanding  the  customary  abhorrence^ 
Compton  obtained  time  for  consideration,  and  retired.  Sancroft 
received  orders  to  attend  the  King  next  day,  (November  2,)  with 
such  of  his  brethren  as  were  in  or  near  London.  At  this  third 
meeting  there  were  present  the  Archbishop  and  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
don, Peterborough,  Rochester,  Durham,  Chester,  and  St  David's. 
The  King  produced  the  Prince's  declaration,  told  the  prelates 
there  was  in  it  a  passage  which  concerned  them,  ordered  the  pas* 
sage  to  be  read  by  Lord  Preston,  Secretary  of  State,  repeated  his 
belief  of  their  innocence,  and  intimated  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
them  to  put  forth  a  disavowal.  The  Archbishop  protested  his  own 
innocence,  and  his  conviction  that  all  his  brethren  were  equally 
guiltless.  The  King  next  questioned  the  Bishop  of  London.  He 
replied  that  he  had  given  his  answer  the  day  before.  The  Bishop 
of  Durham  said,  ^  I  am  sure  I  am  none  of  them."  ^^  Nor  I,"  re- 
peated the  others,  who  had  not  yet  spoken.  The  King  dismissed 
them  with  an  order,  that  they  should  hold  a  meeting  of  such  bi- 
shops as  were  within  reach,  draw  up  a  vindication  of  themselves^ 
and  bring  or  send  it  next  day.  A  meeting  accordingly  took  place; 
and  the  Archbishop,  with  the  Bishops  of  liOodon,  Rochester,  and 
Peterborough,  came  to  Whitehall  on  the  6th  of  November.  Wat- 
son, of  St  David^s,  was  waiting  to  join  them  ia  their  audience  of 
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the  King.    They  dadined  his  companyi  and  obtasMd  hia  cseki- 
sion. 

The  Kkigy  mean  iwhile,  had  manilested  impatience.  After  mu* 
taal  protestations  of  innoeenee  on  the  one  part,  an^  confidence  on 
the  other,  he  aaked,  ^But  where  is  the  paper  I  desired  you  to 
draw  up  and  hrii^  meP'  The  Archbishop  replied,  ^  Sir^  we  have 
brott^t  no  paper,  nor,  with  submission,  do  we  think  it  neeeasary 
or  |H-oper  for  us  to  do  so.  Since  your  Majesty  is  pleased  to  say 
you  think  us  guiltless,  we  despise  what  all  the  world  besides  riiaU 
say."  "  But,*'  said  the  King, "  I  expected  a  paper  from  you;  I 
take  it  you  promised  me  one."  A  long  dialogue,  or  rather  debate, 
ensued.  Sancroft  has  recorded,  with  a  frankness  somewhat  sur- 
prising, the  disingenuous  artifiees  of  dispute  employed  on  his  own 
side,  and  the  prompt  rigour  with  whieh  he  «id  his  brethren  were 
pressed  by  the  King.*  The  bishops  began  by  seeking  refuge  in  a 
denial  of  the  authenticity  of  the  p^per.  ^  We  assure  your  Migea- 
ty,''  said  they,  ^^  that  scarce  one  in  fire  hundred  believes  it  to  be 
the  Prince's  true  declaration.'^  ^^  Then,''  said  the  King,  Tehe* 
mently,  ^^  that  five  hundred  would  bring  in  the  Prince  of  Orange 
upon  my  throat"  ^God  forbid,"  responded  their  lordships. 
The  Archbishop  repeated,  that  so  great  a  prince  would  not  pro- 
claim  a  manifest  falsehood.  <'What!"  said  the  King;  ^he  that 
can  do  as  he  does,  think  you  he  will  stick  at  a  lie?"  ^  Truly, 
sir,"  said  the  bishops, ''  this  is  a  business  of  state,  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  us."  The  Archbishop  followed  up  this  sai> 
casm,  in  a  tone  of  sneering  evasion,  by  referring  to  the  imprison- 
ment of  the  seven  bishops,  for  touching  on  matters  of  state. 
''  This,  my  brd,'^  said  the  King,  "<  is  a  querelU  d'^dUemtmd^  quite 
out  of  the  way."  Lord  Preston  was  referred  to  for  his  recoUec- 
tiott  of  what  passed  respecting  a  written  paper  at  the  last  interview 
between  the  bishops  and  the  King.  He  said  in  substance,  that  the 
Archbishop  and  Bishop  of  London  were  to  present  such  a  paper 
to  the  King  before  its  pubUcation, — ^if  they  should  agree  upon  itt 
The  King  still  pressed,  and  the  bishops  as  pertinaciously  evaded 
or  denied  his  reasonings  and  his  requests.  At  last  it  was  suggest- 
ed by  them  that  he  might  publirii  their  verbal  disavowal.  ^^  No,'^ 
said  the  King,  ^'  if  I  should  publish  it,  the  people  would  not  b»* 
lieve  me."  "  Sir,"  replied  the  bishops,  "  the  word  of  a  king  is  sa- 
cred^  and  it  ouj^t  to  be  believed  on  its  own  authority.  It  would 
be  presumptuous  in  us  to  pretend  to  strengthen  it,  and  the  people 
cannot  but  believe  your  Majesty  in  this  matter."     The  King's  an* 

*  See  D'pyW8.Life  of  Sancraft,  vol  i.  p.  362,  &c. 

t  A  diaayowM  in  the  handwritinff  of  Sancroft  has  been  found  among  his  papen. 
B'Oyky'f  life  of  Swimflib  fd.  L  p.  976. 
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swer  was  coneluuve.  ^  They,"  said  he,  ^  that  could  believe  me 
guilty  of  a  false  son,  what  will  they  not  believe  of  me?''  The 
prelates,  in  conclusion,  said,  that  as  bishops  they  could  assist  the 
King  only  with  their  prayers,  but  as  peers  they  were  ready  to 
serve  him  in  a  parliament,  or  assembled  in  common  with  sack 
peers  temporal  as  were  in  Liondon  or  its  neighbourhood.  Whe- 
ther the  King  expressed  any  satisfaction  with  their  proffered  aid  ai 
prayer  does  not  appear,  but  he  rejected  their  services  as  peers;  and 
the  conference  terminated. 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  whose  participation  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical commission  was  odious,  whose  retreat  from  it  was  despicable, 
and  whose  late  zeal  failed  to  redeem  his  character,  has  given  an  ac- 
count of  this  transaction  different  from  the  foregoing  in  some  im- 
portant particulars.  The  bishops,  he  says,  urged  that  the  whole 
matter  should  be  referred  to  a  free  parliament;  the  King  was  in- 
censed against  them;  Lord  Preston  reproached  them;  the  Bishops 
of  Chester  and  St  David's,  who  appeared  to  assist  as  mere  specta*> 
tors,  were,  at  the  request  of  the  Archbishop,  ordered  by  the  King 
to  withdraw:  the  Archbishop  then  said,  <<  It  was  contrary  to  their 
peerage  and  profession  to  promote  a  war  against  a  prince  so  nearly 
allied  to  the  crown,"  bat  they  would  give  a  verbal  disavowal, 
which  might  be  printed:  the  King  continued  to  demand  it  under 
their  hands,  the  bishops  continued  to  evade  or  refuse,  and  ^  his 
Majesty  left  them  abruptly,  telling  them  he  would  trust  to  his 
army." 

The  allusion  of  the  Archbishop,  if  he  made  it,  to  the  relation  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  crown,  was  inconsiderate.  That  vio- 
lence which  would  have  been  but  simply  criminal  in  another,  was 
parricidal  in  a  son.  Sprat  laboured  systematically  to  give  the 
church  the  chief  credit  of  the  Revolution,  by  way  of  meriting  par- 
don from  his  brother  bishops.  His  discretion  did  not  always  keep 
pace  with  his  zeal.  Contrasting,  on  this  subject,  the  conduct  of  the 
bishops  in  England,  who  refused,  and  those  in  Scotland  who  gave 
the  King,  if  not  a  declaration  of  abhorrence,  yet  an  imprecation 
of  "  shame"  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  says,  that  "  as  the  bi- 
shops in  England,  by  refusing  to  stand  by  the  doctrine  of  passive 
obedience,  saved  episcopacy  in  England,  so  the  Scottish  bishops, 
by  adhering  to  that  doctrine,  destroyed  episcopacy  in  Scotland." 
It  would  appear,  then,  that  passive  obedience  should  be  adhered  to 
ot  renounced,  as  it  might  happen  to  be  adverse  or  favourable  to  the 
preservation  of  episcopacy. 

The  compiler  of  the  Life  from  the  MS.  Memoirs  of  King 
James  says,  that  his  Majesty  sent  for  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  the  Bishops  of  London,  Winchester,  and  two  or  three 
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more^  and  asked  them  whether  thej  had  invited  the  Prinee  of 
Orange.  The  bishops,  he  says,  were  puzzled  what  to  answer,  but 
said  at  last  that  they  would  never  own  any  other  King  while  his 
Majesty  lived:  the  King  pressed  them  to  sign  an  unequivocal  abhor* 
rence  of  the' Prince's  invasion;  but  they  demurred.  It  is  deeply 
to  be  regretted  that  the  compiler,  or  the  successive  compilers,  of 
the  Life  did  not  make  more  frequent  and  copious  extracts  from  the 
text  of  the  King.  There  is,  in  the  passage  cited  from  his  Me* 
moirs,  a  tone  of  simplicity  and  moderation  which  commands  im* 
plieit  confidence;  and  they  are  valuable  for  that  method  and  dili* 
gence  which  formed  the  better  part  of  the  character  of  James  al 
the  better  period  of  his  life. 

^  The  King,''  says  James,  in  one  of  the  passages  cited  by  the 
compiler,  '^  reminded  them  of  their  memorable  petition,  and  of  hi» 
having  then  told  them,  that,  at  the  instigation  of  those  who  de- 
signed his  and  their  ruin,  they  had  raised  a  devil  which  they  could 
not  lay,  and  when  too  late  would  repent  their  error,"  To  con- 
vince them  that  ^^  some  of  them  had  done  it  maliciously,  he  as« 
sured  them  that  he  kept  the  paper  in  his  pocket,  and  yet  copies  of 
it  were  spread  about,  which  raised  so  furious  a  ferment  agunst 
him."  He  bade  them  take  notice  how  his  predictions  had  come 
to  pass,  and  urged  upon  them  that  the  least  duty  they  owed  to  the 
church,  of  which  they  professed  themselves  true  sons,  to  the  ser* 
vice  of  their  sovereign,  and  ^*  as  some  amends  for  the  harm  they 
had  done  him  by  their  petition,  and  their  behaviour  after  it^"  was 
to  declare  their  dislike  of  the  invasion,  and  show  their  loyalty  both 
in  the  pulpits  and  out  of  them.  He  was  going,  be  said,  to  head  his 
army  against  the  invader,  and  assured  them  that,  if  it  pleased  God 
to  give  him  success  and  victory  over  his  enemies,  he  would  ke^ 
his  promise,  *^  and  though  he  had  little  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
many  of  them,  yet  it  should  not  hinder  him  from  standing  to  the 
engagetaent  he  had  always  made,  of  supporting  them  in  the  enjoys 
xnent  of  their  religion  and  possessions.  .  «  .  But,"  continues 
James,  ^^  notwithstanding  all  the  King  could  say,  and  all  he  had 
done  to  give  them  satisfiiction,  he  could  not  prevail  with  the  Arch- 
bishop, nor  the  majority  of  them,  to  declare  their  dislike  of  the  in-  ' 
vasion,  though  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  some  others,  were 
for  doing  it" 

Some  writers  have  thought  it  strange  that  James  should  not  ae^ 
cept  the  compromise  of  a  verbal  disavowal,  to  be  published  by 
himself.  Neither  the  compiler  nor  the  King  himself,  in  the  pas- 
sages cited  from  his  Memoirs,  alludes  to  any  ofier  of  a  verbal  ex- 
pression of  dislike.  The  only  concession  mentioned  as  coming 
from  the  Bishops  is  the  declaraticm  that  ^^  they  would  never  own 
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any  other  king  while  his  Majesty  lired.'^  This  expression  is 
sseribed  only  to  the  Archbishop,  by  the  apologist  and  by  Sanoroft 
himself.  That  prelate  kept  his  word.  He  wanted  superior  intelli* 
gence  and  force  of  character;  but  he  redeemed  previous  weak- 
nesses by  descending  from  the  throne  of  Canterbury,  with  his 
principles  and  conscience/ to  poverty  and  obscurity.  Supposing, 
however,  the  verbal  disavowal  offered,  the  King  acted  prudently 
in  rejecting  it  It  would  be  asked  by  the  ignorant  public,  and  by 
the  better  informed  enemies^  of  James,  why  the  disavowal,  if  au- 
thentic, was  not  put  forth  by  the  bishops  themselves.  The  answer 
would  be,  that  this  was  another  pious  or  popish  fraud;  and  a  new 
wreath  would  be  added  to  the  crown  of  mart]nrdom  of  the  bishops, 
who,  after  having,  it  would  be  said,  suffered  in  their  persons,  now 
suffered,  with  the  same  Christian  meekness,  the  sacrifice  of  thdr 
reputations. 

But  why  did  those  pious  persons  refuse  to  pronounce  upon  the 
enterprise  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  under  their  hands  the  sentence 
of  condemnation  which  they  pronounced  upon  it  with  their  lips? 
Were  it  a  question  of  purely  temporal  interests,  and  the  parties 
laymen,  an  answer  would  readily  suggest  itself.  It  would  be  said, 
diat  the  verbal  disavowal  was  offered,  because  it  might  be  pleaded  as 
a  merit  to  James  if  he  maintained  himself  on  the  throne,  and  might 
be  repudiated  as  a  calumny  if  fortune  declared  in  ikvonr  of  the 
Prince. 

There  is  one  important  point  upon  which  the  King  and  the  bi- 
shops are  at  issue.  Their  fsysious  petition  was  circulated  by  copies 
almost  immediately  after  its  presentation  to  the  King.  The  bi- 
shops denied  that  the  publication  had  emanated  from  them.  Bat 
tiie  King  says,  ^<  he  kept  the  paper  in  his  pockef  The  contMits, 
then,  could  not  have  got  abroad  through  the  indiscretion  or  trea- 
chery of  his  counsellors.  The  testimony  of  the  unfortunate  James 
merits  consideration,  even  against  that  of  seven  bishops.  One  ob- 
servation can  hardly  fail  to  suggest  itself.  It  would  be  easy  to 
imagine  motives  which  the  prelates  may  have  had  for  circulating 
the  paper;  but  the  King,  without  one  conceivable  motive  for  its 
circulation,  had  the  strongest  reasons  £6r  concealing  and  suppress- 
ing it 

It  was  urged  by  the  bishops  upon  the  King,  that  the  temporal 
peers  were  equally  implicated  with  themselves,  and  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  same  scrutiny.  Up  to  the  recent  publication  of  the 
<*  Life  of  King  James,"  the  bishops  only  were  supposed  to  have 
been  put  to  the  test  The  compiler  of  the  Life  states  that  the  King 
summoned,  among  others,  Lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  Abingdon, 
Clarendon,  and  Burlington,  and  received  from  them  a  di^Iaimer^ 
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borne  out  by  the  Dutch  ambassador.t  ^He  names  the  above  loi^s^ 
with  the  addition  of  Liord  Weymouth,  but  say^,  that  after  giving 
the  required  disclaimer,  they  merely  expressed,  in  general  terms, 
their  regret  at  seeing  the  King^s  ai&iirs  in  so  awkward  a  position. 
The  King,  according  to  his  biographer,  began  with  the  lords  tem* 
poral;  according  to  Van  Citti»*s,  with  the  lords  spiritual. 

William,  mean  while,  lay  at  Helvoetsluys,  repairing  the  damage 
suffered  by  his  fleet.  When  all  was  repaired,  his  expedition  was 
doomed  to  a  new  mishap. 

For  some  weeks  it  had  blown  a  continual  gale.*  The  Dutch 
men-of-war  rode  out  at  sea.  On  the  27th  of  October,  the  fleet  was 
exposed  to  a  storm  during  six  hours.  ^^  There  were  few  among 
us,^'  says  Burnet,  ^  that  did  not  conclude  that  the  best  part  of  the 
fleet,  and  consequently  the  whole  design,  was  losf  The  gallant 
bishop  deals  imputations  of  cowardice  upon  those  around  him. 
'^  Wildman,'^  he  says,  ^^  plainly  had  a  show  of  courage,  but  was, 
at  least,  then  a  coward;''|  and  the  contagion  of  his  cowardice 
seized  ^^many  who  were  willing  to  hearken  to  any  proposition 
that  set  danger  at  a  distance  from  themselves.''^  Again,  in  speak- 
ing of  the  six  hours'  storm,  he  says, — ^^  Many  that  have  passed 
for  heroes,  yet  showed  then  the  agonies  of  fear  in  their  looks  and 
whole  deportment:  the  Prince  still  retained  his  usual  ealmnesfl^ 
and  the  same  tranquillity  of  spirit  that  I  had  Observed  in  him  in 
his  happiest  days.'^  This  observer  of  the  Prince  must  have  had, 
of  course,  an  equal  tranquillity  of  spirit  There  was,  however,  no 
reason  why  .either  should  have  lost  courage.  On  the  dSth  it  calmed, 
and  the  fleet  came  in,  with  the  loss  only  of  the  rudder  of  one  third- 
rate.  It  is  quite  dear,  that  if  the  bishop  retained  his  courage,  he 
greatly  magnified  the  danger. 

The  propitious,  or,  as  it  was  called  in  England,  llie  Protestant 
east  wind,  came  at  last;  and,  on  the  1st  of  November  (old  style) 
the  Prmce  of  Orange  sailed  out,  a  second  time,  from  Helvoetsluys 
with  an  evening  tide.  Iiord  Dartmouth,  mean  while,  had  arrived 
from  the  Nore  off"  Harwich,  full  of  confidence,  with  ihe  English 
fleet  "^  Sir,"  said  he,  writing  to  the  King  on  the  24tii,||  ^^  we  are 
now  at  sea  before  the  Dutch,  with  all  their  boasting;  and  I  mnst 
confeas  I  cannot  see  much  sense  in  their  attempt"  On  the  SOth 
he  writes,  that  he  was  under  sail,  with  the  ebb  tide;  hoped  to  gat 
elear  of  1be  Gallopa:  before  night;  had  his  acouts  ant;  believed  it 

*  Life  of  Kin^  James,  yoi.  u.  p.  210. 

t  MS.  Letter  of  Van  Citten»  16  Nov.  1688. 

i  Life  of  King  James,  toL  iu.  p.  334.  §  Id.  Ibid. 
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impossible  to  miss  the  Dutch  fleet;  and  hoped  b j  tl»  foUowing  day 
to  give  a  good  account  of  them.* 

On  Saturday,  the  3d  of  November,  his  scouts  discovered,  at 
break  of  day,  thirteen  sail  Of  the  Dutch  fleet;  and  he  sent  out  three 
frigates,  which  captured  only  a  fly-boat  without  her  rudder,  having 
on  board  four  companies  of  English  troops.  He  had^  he  said, 
made  ready  to  sail  with  his  fleet  on  Saturday;  *^btii  the  sea  came 
so  heam/j  and  the  tide  fell  so  eross,^*  that  we  was  unable  to  sail 
until  the  following  morning.  This  delay  of  Lord  Dartmouth, 
which  he  imputes  to  the  wind  and  tide,  but  which  others  have 
variously  ascribed  to  weakness,  incapacity,  the  treachery  of  his 
officers,  and  his  own,  proved  decisive  of  the  fortunes  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  and  King  James.  The  unfortunate  commander  was 
sensible  of  its  importance.  He  sums  up  his  difficulties  and  disap- 
pointments by  these  words  to  the  King: — ^^<Thus  I  have  given 
your  Majesty  a  true  account  of  ail  my  proceedings,  which  are  so 
far  from  the  vain  hopes  I  had,  that  I  take  myself  for  the  most  un- 
fortunate man  Irving;  though  I  know  your  Majesty  is  too  just  to 
expect  more  than  wind  and  weather  will  permit ''t  Finding,  he 
says,  that  the  Dutch  sailed  by  Dover  on  Saturday,  had  a  fresh  gale 
that  night,  and  a  fair  wind  next  day,  he  despairs  of  coming  up  to 
them  before  a  landing  was  efiected;  declines,  with  the  unanimous 
advice  of  the  flag  officers,  the  hazard  of  attacking  a  fleet  superior 
to  his  own,  with  the  advantage  of  being  discharged  of  its  convoy; 
*'  is  at  a  stand  what  to  do,''  and  waits  his  Majesty's  farther  plea- 
sure. 

Lord  Dartmouth  triiould  not  be  rashly  condemned.  He  had  a 
reputation  for  professional  services  and  personal  honour;  and  he 
died,  two  years  after,  a  Jacobite  prisoner  in  the  Tower.  He  has 
been  both  acquitted  and  condemned  by  James.  The  King,  rs* 
plying  to  his  mournful  despatch  of  the  5th,  in  a  letter  dated  the 
9th  of  November,  says,^-^^  I  am  fully  satisfied  that  you  did  all 
that  you  could,  and  that  nobody  could  work  otherwise  than  you 
did.  I  am  sure  all  knowing  seamen  must  be  of  the  same  mind, 
and  therefore  be  at  ease  as  to  yourself."  But  in  his  MS.  Me- 
moirs, referring  to  this  period,  he  says, — ^  What  reason  my  Lord 
Dartmouth  had  not  to  do  the  same  (that  is,  give  chase  veith  his 
fleet,  as  his  scouts  did,)  is  yet  a  mystery;  and  the  King,  who  till 
then  had  a  good  opinion  of  him,  would  not  censure  him  till  he 
heard  what  he  could  say  in  his  own  justification.  But  never 
seeing  him  more,  that  could  not  be  done.  Only,  in  general,  it 
was  pretended  he  was  not  able  to  get  about  the  long  sandshead, 

•Lettof  LoidDiftm.totlieKiD|r-  DuL  App.  p.  338.  fld^lbid. 
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9B  the  wind  and  tide  stood.  On  the  other  side,  sereral  of  the 
commanders  affirmed  he  might  have  done  it,  which  if  he  had,  and 
the  other  captains  been  true  to  him  (which  then  it  is  helieyed  they 
would/)  he  might  haye  ruined  their  formidable  fleet,  or  at  least 
have  hindered  their  landing,  and  broke  the  whcde  enterprise.'' 
The  King,  when  he  wrote  this  passage,  appears  to  have  forgotten 
his  letter.  The  only  material  fact  stated  by  him,  is  the  opinion  of 
several  commanders,  that  the  Admiral  might  successfully  have 
given  chase.t  But  these  commanders  may  have  been  mistaken,  or 
the  King  misinformed.  It  would  also  scarcely  be  reasonable  to 
expect  justice  in  James's  after-judgmeqt  of  a  failure  which  had  its 
shitre  in  depriving  him  of  three  kingdoms. 

Lord  Dartmouth  was  surrounded  by  disaffected  officers.  Hie 
numerical  majority  was  faithful,  but  the  most  considerable  were  in 
the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  caballed  on  board.]:  The 
impossibility  of  his  giving  chase  on  the  3d,  with  a  contrary  wind 
and  lee  tide,  is  asserted  by  Lord  Torrington,  one  of  the  disaffected 
officers,§  who  farther  states,  that  when  the  fleet  sailed  after  the 
Dutch  next  day,  there  was  a  meeting  of  the  captains  inclined  to 
the  Prince,  of  whom  some  declared,  that  if  Lord  Dartmouth  at- 
tacked the  Dutch,  they  were  ^'  bound  in  honour  to  do  their  duty, 
hut  eventually  it  was  agp-eed  to  desert  him."||  The  Duke  of  Graf- 
ton, piqued  by  the  appointment  of  Lord  Dartmouth  in  preference 
to  himself,  went  down  to  the  fleet  before  the  Prince  of  Orange 
had  yet  sailed,  and  not  only  gained  over  several  of  the  comman- 
ders,T  but  attempted  to  inveigle  the  Admiral,  under  pretence  of  an 
invitation  to  dinner,  on  board  the  ship  of  Captain  Hastings,  in  or- 
der there  to  seize  his  person,  and  assume  the  command  of  tiie 
fleet**  Lord  Dartmouth  was  apprized  of  the  design,  declined  the 
invitation,  and  did  not  venture  to  institute  an  inquiry.  His  mind 
and  energy  were  feurther  distracted  between  his  fidelity  as  a  subject 
and  his  conscience  as  a  Protestant 

Lord  Torringtontt  states,  that  in  a  council  of  war  called  by  Lord 

*  Lord  Dartmouth  luinself  leeiiMi  to  haye  thought  ao.  Wrhin^  ao  late  aa  tiie  5th 
of  November,  he  aay^ — "  Ereiy  body«  I  aanire  you,  nr»  I  MtnA,  la  ao  ezaapented  at 
the  Prince  of  Orange's  proceeding!,  that  I  am  once  more  confident  they  will  renture 
their  Rvea  yenr  heutilv  m  your  Majesty's  senrice."  It  is  dear,  from  Lord  Toiring- 
ton'a  aooount  befixe  oted,  that  Lord  Dartmouth  deeeiTed  either  himaelf  or  the  Kiog. 
The  worda  "  once  more  "  would  imply  that  he  bad  previously  expressed  distrusts. 

t  Sir  W.  Booth  told  me  Lord  Dartmouth  certainly  comuved  at  the  paauip  of  the 
IHitch  fleet    HaUfrz,  MS. 

t  MS.  Mem.  of  Byng^  Lord  Toiringtoa,  in  DaL  App. 

^  Id.  ibid.  I  Ibid. 

1  MS.  Mem.  of  K.  jMnea,  cited  in  Iife»  Bie.  toL  n.  p.  908. 

**M8.  Mem.of  Byng^LofdTomngton»ibid.  MS.  Men.  of  K.  James^  Life.  voL 
jL  p.  306. 
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DmrtmoQth  off  Harwich^  it  was  furopoaed  by  the  offieen  in  the  in- 
tereats  of  the  Prince,  that  they  should  stand  over  to  the  Dutch 
coast,  and  wait  the  coming  out  of  the  Dutch  fleet,  but  that  this 
proposition  was  over-ruled  by  the  majority  still  faithful  to  James. 
It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Lord  Dartmouth,  that  he  was  cautioned 
against  such  a  course  by  the  King  himselC  ^^  Upon  the  caution 
your  Majesty  has  given  me,"  says  he,  ^^  I  will  not  venture  over 
on  the  coast  of  Holland  without  I  see  settled  fair  weather  which 
is  not  impossible  after  so  much  bad*"*  Judging  by  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  British  navy  in  more  recent  wars  of  defence,  the 
course  thus  advised  by  the  one  party  and  rejected  by  the  other, 
would  have  been  the  most  adverse  to  the  former,  and  the  wisest 
for  the  latter.  The  science  of  maritime  war  and  seamanship  has, 
it  is  true,  been  since  advanced,  but  the  essential  want  was  that  of 
naval  enterprise.  Had  a  Blake  or  a  Ruyter  been  in  the  place  of  a 
Strickland  and  a  Dartmouth,  the  Dutch  fleet  would  not  have  come 
out  of  Helvoetsluys,  and  passed  the  Straits  of  Dover,  without  a 
battle. 

Lords  Lumley  and  Danby  had  undertaken  to  head  an  insurrec- 
tion in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange^  if  he  landed  in  the 
North.  The  Prince  accordingly  steered  northward  the  first  day 
and  night;  but  finding  the  wind  veering  to  the  west,  or  being 
informed  that  the  King  had  a  sufficient  force  to  oppose  him  in 
the  North,  he  changed  his  course,  and  sailed  down  mid-channel 
between  Calais  and  Dover,  on  Saturday,  the  3d  of  November, 
about  noon.  The  spectacle  was  magnificentt  The  opposite 
shores  of  France  4md  En^^and  were  lined  with  multitudes  of  specr- 
tatofs,  who  gazed  with  strong  and  opposite  emotions,  for  several 
hours,  upon  the  vast  armament  moving  in  a  line  twenty  miles 
in  extent,  and  eharg^  with  the  rival  fortunes  of  princes,  reli- 
(^ons,  and  nations.  The  fleet  was  in  sight  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
by  the  evening.  The  Prince  of  Orange  wished  to  land  next  day, 
which  would  be  the  anniversary  of  his  birth  and  marriage;  but  his 
friends  preferred  landing  under  the  auspices  of  Guy  Fawkes  and 
the  gunpowder  treason,  the  next  day  but  one.}  Torbay  was 
judged  the  best  harbour  for  so  large  a  fleet  The  pilot  who 
steered  in  the  van,  had  orders  to  sail  short  of  Partmouth  during 
the  night  He  misreckoned,  and  found  himself  in  the  morning 
beyond  it  The  wind  still  blew  east,  and  it  seemed  necessary  to 
sail  on  to  Plymouth,  the  Governor  of  wbieh,  Lord  Bath,  had 
given  the  Prince  but  vague  assurances.  This  error  of  the  pilot, 
according  to  Burnet,  who  was  in  the  van  diip  of  the  fleet,  was 
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regarded  as  aueh  a  disaster,  that  Admiral  Russel,  who  oame  on 
board  in  disorder,  bade  the  Doctor  ^goto  his  prajers,  for  all  was 
lost''  But  on  a  sudden,  to  the  wonder  of  all  present,  it  calmed 
a  little;  the  wind  then  Teered  to  the  south;  and,  after  four  hours' 
•ail,  the  whole  fleet  got  safe  into  Torbay.  The  Prince  immedi- 
atdy  landed  with  Marshal  Schomberg;  they  obtained  the  best 
horses  they  could  in  the  next  Tillage,  and  viewed  the  ground. 
Bishop  Burnet  made,  he  says,  what  haste  he  could  to  join  the 
Prince,  who  took  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and  asked  him  what 
he  then  thought  of  predestination.  The  fears  of  Admiral  Russel 
from  the  error  of  the  pilot,  and  the  excitement  with  which  the 
Prince  of  Orange  referred  to  the  doctrine  of  predestination,  as  if 
he  had  just  escaped  some  extreme  hazard,  bear  strong  internal 
evidence  of,  at  least,  exaggeration.  There  is  a  key  to  the  latter, 
which  may  be  applied  also  to  the  former.  ^^  Dr.  Burnet,"  says  an 
historian  of  the  period,*  *^  who  understood  but  little  of  militaxy 
afitdrs,  asked  the  Prince  of  Orange  which  way  he  intended  to 
march,  and  when,  and  desired  to  be  employed  by  him  in  whatever 
service  he  should  think  fit  The  Prince  only  asked  him  what  he 
thought  of  predestination,  and  advised  him,  if  he  had  a  mind  td  be 
busy,  to  consult  the  Canons."  If  this  be  true,  both  the  Prince 
and  Russel  amused  themselves  by  playing  upon  the  fears,  igno- 
rance, and  conceit  of  Burnet 

The  news  of  the  Prince's  landing  was  brought  by  an  officer  of 
the  Swallow  frigate,  which  followed  in  sight  of  the  Dutch  fleet 
The  captain  (Aylmer)  was  one  of  those  engaged  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange;  but  the  officer  by  whom  he  sent  the  news  rode  with  such 
expedition,  that  before  he  had  given  his  whole  account  he  fell  ex^ 
faausted  at  the  King's  feet  James  was  already  aware  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Dutch  fleet  between  Dover  and  Calais,  and  had  de- 
tached troops  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick,  to 
secure  Portsmouth.t  But  he  still  hoped  that,  before  the  Prince 
landed.  Lord  Dartmouth  would  have  fought  the  Dutch.  The  land- 
ing at  Torbay  without  impediment  excited  consternation  at  court 
The  King  called  an  extraordinary  council:  a  proclamation  was  im- 
mediately issued  against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  denouncing  him  as 
an  unchristian  and  unnatural  invader,  who  came  with  an  army  of 
foreigners  and  rebels;,  denied  the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  in 
order  to  usurp  the  crown,,  already  commanded  the  attendance  of 
the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  in  the  royal  style;  and  afiected  to 
demuid  a  free  parliament,  to  which  his  own  presence  was  the  only 

*  See  Cttnahiriiain'ii  Hkt  efEiiff.  toL  i.  p.  88.,  and  note  in  Bur.  ?oL  iiL  p.  338. 
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obstacle.  It  concluded  with  repeating  and  confirming,  all  die 
King's  promises  of  redress,  and  appealing  to  the  loyalty  and  zeal 
of  >his  subjects. 

The  manifestos  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  could  no  longer  be  sap- 
pressed.  His  declaration  was  accordingly  published  by  the  King, 
with  a  preface,  a  running  commentary  on  the  text,  and  a  subjoined 
reply,  entitled  ^*  Animadversions.'^  The  Prince's  declaration,  as 
it  came  from  the  hands  of  Fagel,  is  described  by  Bishop  Burnet  as 
long  and  dull.  In  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  Bishop,  it  may, 
as  he  says,  have  been  reduced  in  length,  but  seems  to  have  pie- 
served  its  dulness.  The  King's  advocates,  especially  the  author  of 
the  ^' Animadversions,"  supposed  to  be  Stuart,  have  the  superiority 
in  argument  The  Prince  employed  pretence  as  well  as  the  King. 
Ambition  could,  no  more  than  tyranny,  dispense  with  the  mask. 
There  was  a  rejoinder  on  the  part  of  the  Prince.  To  give  the 
spirit  of  this  paper  war  would  demand  space  far  exceeding  its  pre- 
sent importance.  One  sentence  from  the  last  pleading  on  behalf  of 
William  may  be  worth  reference  and  remembrance.  The  defender 
of  the  Prince  treats  the  imputation  of  his  aspiring  to  the  crown  as 
a  grievous  calumny. 

The  King  appeared  to  rally  his  energies.  Finding  that  the 
Prince  had  reached  Torbay,  he  ordered  the  chief  strength  of  the 
garrison  of  Portsmouth  to  proceed  to  Salisbury.  He  selected 
Salisbury  Plain  as  his  chief  place  of  rendezvous.  Lord  Fever- 
sham  commanded  in  chief  here  until  the  King  should  arrive  to  lead 
his  army  in  person.  Colonels  Fenwick  and  Limier  occupied  Marl- 
borough and  Warminster  with  each  a  body  of  cavalry.  James's 
design  was  to  march  still  farther  westward,  {<»  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting risings  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  uatil  the  troops 
on  their  way  from  the  North;  the  Scotch  cavalry,  not  yet  arrived; 
the  Irish  dragoons  just  arrived,  but  so  fatigued  as  to  demand  rest; 
and  the  train  of  artillery,  should  have  come  up»*  Measures  were 
taken  to  prevent  the  troops  on  their  march  from  committing  any 
wrong  upon  the  people.  It  was  publicly  notified  by  beat  of  drum, 
in  every  town  where  they  halted,  that  they  were  to  pay  for  what 
they  were  supplied  with;  and  that,  upon  ccMnplaint  made  by  the 
civil  authority,  due  satisfaction  would  be  given  by  the  commanding 
officer.  There  appears,  in  James's  preparatory  measures,  no  want 
of  prudence  or  resolution.  His  confidence  was  such,  that,  upon 
some  suggestions  of  negotiating  with  the  Prince,  he  declared  in 
council  that  he  should  regard  as  his  enemy  any  one  who  advised 
him  to  treat  with  the  invader  of  his  kingdom.!     He  proclaimed  in 

*  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  &c.  vol.  ii.  209.  f  Kennet 
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the  Gazette  a  detailed  statement  of  the  invading  force,  both  naval 
and  military.  It  has  been  charged  upon  him,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  delude  the  people  and  himself,  by  representing  the  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  as  contemptible.*  But  his  representation  agrees 
fairly  enough  with  the  vote  of  the  States;!  and  contemptible  it  cer- 
tainly would  be,  against  a  man  of  courage  and  capacity  who  pos- 
sessed the  throne,  the  capital, — the  whole  kingdom,  except  an 
undefended  town  near  the  coast,  which  might  be  occupied  momen- 
tarily by  a  pirate, — and  a  regular  army  of  32,000  men. 

Mean  while  the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  far  from 
encouraging.  He  landed  with  facility,  but  his  march  of  only 
twenty  miles  from  Torbay  to  Exeter  took  two  days  of  hardship 
and  privation.  Burnet,  whose  account  of  the  expedition  is  the 
great  staple  of  most  succeeding  narratives,  says  nothing  of  this. 
He  seems  to  have  thought  only  of  the  "  immediate  hand  of  Hea- 
ven,'* which  had  conducted  them  from  Helvoetsluys  to  Torbay, 
and  the  Doctor  doubtless  enjoyed  his  comforts  on  the  march.  But 
Rapin,  one  of  the  Huguenot  oflScers  who  accompanied  the  Prince, 
describes  what  he  suffered:  the  drenching  rain,  the  roads  ankle 
deep,  the  officers  without  a  change  of  clothes,  without  horses,  with- 
out bread,  without  beds,  except  the  bare  earth  in  heavy  November 
rains,  the  men  scarcely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  sea,  car- 
rying three  days'  provision  and  their  tents.  The  Prince  did  all  he 
could  to  supply  the  wants  of  his  troops,  by  laying  the  surrounding 
country  under  contribution  for  horses,  carriages,  and  provisions. 
It  would  appear  that  he  levied  very  unscrupulously,  and  in  some 
instances  carried  away  what  arms  he  could  find.J  He  was  coldly 
received.  The  people  stood  aloof,  and  the  authorities,  both  tem- 
poral and  spiritual,  either  made  a  show  of  resistance,  or  fled  from 
the  perilous  contagion.  An  officer  named  Hicks,  whom  he  had 
sent  forward  to  Exeter,  with  a  commission  to  announce  his  arrival, 
was  apprehended  by  a  warrant  from  the  mayor.  Lord  Mordaunt 
and  Doctor  Burnet  came  next  with  a  few  troops  of  horse.  The 
gates  were  closed  against  them  on  their  approach,  but  opened  upon 
Lord  Mordaunt's  summons  on  pain  of  death.  It  was  an  open 
town,  and  had  not  a  single  soldier.  The  mayor  would  neither  ac- 
knowledge nor  hold  communication  with  the  Prince  of  Orange^ 
This  took  place  on  the  third  day  after  the  landing.  The  Prince, 
himself,  made  his  entry  next  morning,  and  was  no  better  received 
than  his  representatives.  The  Bishop  and  Dean,  says  Burnet,  "  ran 
away;*'  and  the  clergy,  according  to  the  same  historian,  had  been 

*  Rapin.  f  Secret  Ddib.  of  the  SUtes^enenl,  MS. 
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•o  long  preaching  passive  obedience  and  non-resistance,  that  ''they 
were  ashamed  to  make  so  quick  a  turn.''  The  Bishop,  Doctor 
Lamplugh,  proceeded  directly  to  court,  to  pay  his  duty,  he  said,  to 
the  King,  and  receive  his  Majesty's  farther  commands;  ^^  which 
prudence  or  timorousness,"  says  Kennet,  ^'  the  King  took  for  loy* 
ftlty,  and  immediately  gave  him  the  archbishoprick  of  York."  Such 
is  the  Christian  charity  with  which  Bishops  Burnet  and  Kennet 
judge  the  actions  of  their  spiritual  brother.  But  divines  are  the 
most  competent  to  penetrate  the  motives  of  each  other;  and  the 
two  Bishops,  in  this  instance,  should,  perhaps,  be  commended  for 
their  frankness,  not  censured  for  their  want  of  charity. 

On  Sunday,  the  11th,  when  the  Prince  had  been  in  Exeter  two 
days^  Dr.  Burnet  proceeded  to  the  cathedral,  took  possession  of  the 
vacant  pulpit,  preached  a  long  sermon  upon  the  last  verse  of  the 
107th  Psalm,  to  show  that  the  Prince  had  on  hb  side  '^  the  lovins* 
kindness  of  the  Lord;"  and  proceeded  to  read  his  Highness's  de^ 
claration.  No  sooner  had  he  commenced  it,  than  the  canons,  the 
ehoristens  and  the  greater  part  of  the  congregation,  withdrew. 
The  Doctor,  however,  proceeded,  and  having  reached  the  close, 
cried  ^'  God  save  the  Prince  of  Orange!"  The  major  part  of  the 
oongregation,  says  Kennet,  answered  ^'Amen,  amen."  He  should 
have  said,  the  major  part  of  what  remained.  There  are  some  dis- 
crepancies in  the  various  accounts  respecting  the  attendance  of  the 
canons,  and  the  day  on  which  the  declaration  was  read.  Rapin, 
who  was  present  with  the  army,  if  not  in  the  church,  asserts  the 
presence  of  the  canons,  and  assigns  the  reading  of  the  declara- 
tion to  Sunday.  The  whole  cathedral  scene  is  suppressed,  with 
signal  bad  fedth,  by  the  chief  performer.  Bishop  Burnet  With- 
out stopping  to  question  the  decency  of  such  a  cry  by  a  cler- 
gyman on  Sunday,  from  the  pulpit  of  a  cathedral,  it  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  same  ^^  little  Scotch  parson,"*  who  had  already 
twice  settled  the  succession  to  the  three  kingdoms,  of  his  own 
head,  now  pronounced  sentence  of  deposition  upon  King  James 
by  substituting  the  cry  of  **  God  save  the  Prince  of  Orange!"  for 
that  of  f^  God  save  the  King!"  Shakspeare  has  represented  such 
a  scene  by  anticipation;  but  he  assigns  the  part  of  tempter  to  a 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  not  to  a  doctor  of  divinity,  and  lays  the 
scene  not  in  a  cathedral,  but  in  a  GuildhalL  Ferguson,  who  ac- 
companied the  Prince,  made  a  similar  experiment  upon  the  dis- 
senters, with  still  less  success.  He  could  obtain  entrance  into  the 
meeting-house  only  by  forcing  the  door.  This  disinclination  of  the 
people  is  generally  assigned  to  the  recollection  of  the  cruelties 

*  Lord  Dutmoutb,  notes  ih  Burnet  already  cited. 


which  followed  the  invasion  of  Monmouth.  It  mtMit  hare  beefl 
the  want  of  passion.  Popular  zeal  does  not  i-eason  or  refleet,  ani 
the  severities  of  one  rebellion  deposite  the  seeds  of  another. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  rested  nine  days  at  Exeter,  without  hetng 
joined  by  one  person  of  distinction  or  influence.  He  had  giyen 
commissions  to  Lord  Mordaunt,  Sir  John  Guise,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peyton,  to  raise  three  regiments.  T^e  levy  did  not  proceed.  He 
began  to  turn  his  eyes  to  his  mast-heads.  It  is  stated  that  he  held 
a  council  of  war,  and  ^  suffered  it  to  be  proposed  to  him''  that  he 
should  re-embark.*  He  suspected  that  he  was  betrayed,  and  re- 
solved upon  his  return  to  Holland  to  publish  the  names  of  those 
ivho  had  invited  him,  ^  as  a  just  return  for  their  treachery,  foUy, 
and  cowardice.''t  The  King,  from  the  want  of  activity  or  means, 
was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  this  desperate  position  ot  the 
Prince.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  radical  error  in  the  King's  system 
of  defence.  He  should  have  covered  the  capital  with  one  diviHioA 
of  his  force,  and  held  anotiier  moveable  army  in  a  central  station^ 
ready  to  march  where  the  enemy  should  present  himself.  Such 
was  the  defence  of  Elizabeth  against  the  armada.  James  had,  it  is 
true,  neither  her  able  and  faitMul  servants,  nor  her  force  of  cha- 
racter; nor,  in  short,  any  thing  of  hers,  except  her  example,  which 
was  thrown  away  upon  such  a  man.  It  is  strange,  if  any  thing 
were  strange  in  his  conduct,  that  he  did  not  execute  his  own  inten- 
tion of  pressing  close  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  the  garrison 
and  other  troops  immediately  disposable,  without  waiting  tiie  vrrU 
val  of  the  troops  from  the  North.  While  the  Prince  was  thus  ex- 
posed, the  King  made  war  upon  him  only  with  extraordinary  Ga- 
zettes; in  one  of  which  the  invaders  were  stated  to  have  robbed 
the  Excise  Office  at  Exeter  of  300/. 

Such  men  as  James  are  made  to  be  unfortunate.  The  gentie- 
men  of  the  south-western  counties,  encouraged  by  the  supineness 
of  the  King,  and  shamed  by  the  presence  and  perseverance  of  the 
Prince,  began  to  come  in.  Major  Burrington  is  named  as  the  first 
gentleman  who  joined  the  Prince.  He  was  followed  by  Sir  Ed- 
ward Seymour,  who  had  already  taken  a  leading  part  in  public  alfiurs. 
At  his  suggestion,  a  bond  of  association  was  drawn  up,  to  be  signed 
by  all  those  lords  and  gentlemen  who  came  in.  ^  Without  this," 
he  said,  "  the  Prince's  friends  might  drop  off  when  they  pleased. 
They  were  but  as  a  rope  of  sand."  The  Prince,  notwithstanding, 
suspected  Seymour,  and  ordered  an  officer  named  Gibson  to  watch 
his  movements.:^    The  engagement  thus  signed,  bound  the  parClea 
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befi^re  God  iu>  nipport  om  another  ia  deimee  of  the  l«wa  mi  li- 
bcvtiea  of  EDglaod,  Scotiand^  and  Irelimdi  the  Protestant  i^ligioo, 
and  the  Prinee  of  Oranges.  The  PriAee  rehuked  theoi  tor  their 
hiokwardneaa  **  We  expected,"  aajra  he,  ^^  you  that  dwelt  so  near 
the  plaee  of  our  landing  would  have  joined  us  sooner;  not,"  he 
eontioues,  ^  that  we  want  your  military  aaBiatioice  so  mueh  as  your 
eo«ntenanee  and  presence,  to  justify  our  declared  pretensions, 
father  than  to  aeeomplish  our  good  and  gracious  designs."  He 
then  proceeds  in  a  tasteless  and  hollow  strain,  of  more  than  regal 
pompt*— ^^  Though  we  have  brought  a  good  Aeet  and  army  to  ren- 
der these  kingdoms  happy,  by  rescuing  all  Protestants  from  po» 
pery,  slavery,  and  arbitrary  power,  by  restoring  them  to  thdr  ri^ts 
tnd  properties  established  by  law,  and  by  promoting  of  peaoe  and 
trade,  which  is  the  soul  of  government,  and  the  very  life*blood  of 
a  nation,  yet  we  rely  more  on  the  goodness  of  God  and  the  justice 
of  our  cause  than  on  any  human  force  and  power  whatever.  Yet, 
since  Grod  is  pleased  we  shall  make  use  of  human  means,  and  not 
expect  miracles  for  our  preservation  and  happiness,  let  os  not  ne- 
^ect  making  use  of  this  graeious  opportunity,  but  with  prudence 
and  courage  pujt  in  execution  our  so  honourable  purposes.  There*- 
five,  gentlemen,  friends,  and  feUow  Protestants,  we  bid  you  and  all 
your  followers  most  heartily  welcome  to  our  court  and  oamp*  Let 
the  whole  world  now  judge  if  our  pretensions  are  not  just,  generous, 
sincere)  and  above  price,  since  we  might  have  even  a  bridge  of  gold 
to  return  baitk;  but  it  is  our  principle  and  resolution  rather  to  die 
in  a  good  cause  than  live  in  a  bad  one,  well  knowing  that  virtue 
and  true  honour  is  its  own  reward,  and  the  happiness  of  mankind 
our  great  and  only  design."  It  should  be  observed  here,  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  affects  devotion  to  the  better  part  of  the  policy 
of  James, — ^peace  and  trade, — ^while  his  all-absorbing  purpose  was 
war:  that  he  makes  very  light  of  both  the  previous  ^^  invitation  " 
and  present  <' coi^ntenance "  of  his  English  friends,  compared 
with  his  own  '^  pretensions,"  and  the  good  and  gracious  obli^tions 
which  he  was  conferring  upon  the  three  kingdoms;  and  that  he,  a 
distant  contingent  claimant,  sought  the  crown  of  these  three  king- 
^ms  as  a  return,  while  he  professed  to  practise  virtue  as  its  own 
reward.  He  departed,  in  addressing  the  English,  from  the  manly 
simplicity  of  demeanour  and  language  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  address  the  Hollanders.  This  derogates  from  the  unos- 
tentatious and  real  greatness  of  his  character.  But,  perhaps,  he 
thought  it  prudent  to  rise  above  the  Dutch  republican  level  in  ad- 
dressing English  royalists,  of  whom  he  aspired  to  become  king. 
The  Eng^sh  people,  as  if  by  a  tacit  understanding,  are  never 
named;  none  are  recognised  beneath  the  condition  of  gentlemen. 
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mdeiB  hf  tbe  fbudak  and  coBlemptttons  denomfaiatioD  of  fblloweiv. 
It  is  a  distiBOtive  trait  of  tbe  Revolntioo  of  1688,  that  tbe  people 
are  Jfot  parties  to  it,  even  by  name,  as  a  decent  fermalitf. 

AmoBg  (be  ^*'  gentlemen,  friends,  and  fellow  Protestants,"  vrbo 
joined  the  Prinoe  of  Orai^e  at  Exeter,  was  a  noted  intriguer  named 
Speke,  who,  in  tbe  title*page  of  bis  <«  Secret  Historj  ef  tbe  Revolu* 
tion,"  designates  himself  <<  tbe  principal  transactor  in  it"  Speke 
Imi  been  prosecated  and  fined  in  the  late  reign  for  a  libel,  charging 
upon  tbe  government,  or  rather  upon  James,  then  Dake  of  York, 
tiie  assassinaticm  of  Lord  Essex  in  the  Tower;  and,  bj  bis  own  ae* 
count,  bad  purchased  his  peace  afterwards  by  the  payment  of  900(Ml 
From  being  thus  obnoxious,  be  was,  be  states,  received  into  tbe  royal 
fiiToaiv  and  o&red  by  tbe  King  a  bribe  of  10,000/.  if  be  introduced 
himself  as  a  spy  into  tbe  camp  of  tbe  Prince  of  Orange.  To  win 
tbe  King's  confidence,  be  declined  the  reward;  set  out  with  three 
passes,  signed  by  Lord  Feversbam,  ^  for  all  hours,  times,  and  sea^ 
,  without  interruption  or  demal;"  proceeded  to  Exeter;  gave  his 
i  io  Bentinck,  **  who  made  no  little  use  of  them;"  obtained  tbe 
Gcpifideaee  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  was  devoted  **  from 
principle;''  and  wrote  letters,  at  the  Prince's  dictation,  to  tbe  King, 
cakubted  to  work  upon  bis  fears,  and  excite  his  distrust  c(  those 
around  bin,  by  pretending  that  his  chief  officers  but  waited  the  op- 
poriaBity  to  desert  him.  The  information  of  the  spy  was  as  true  ae 
his  motives  were  treacherous,  and,  unfortunately  for  James,  it  failed 
to  make  him  suspicious.  He  rejected  the  advice  of  Lord  Melfort 
and  other  leading  Catholics,  to  seize  ihe  persons  of  those  suspected, 
even  after  tbe  news  of  the  landing  of  the  Prince«* 

The  defection  now  began  in  a  fatal  quarter — the  King's  army. 
Tbe  example  was  set  by  Lord  Colchester,  eldest  son  of  Lord  Rivers, 
and  a  lieutenant  in  Lord  Dover's  troop  of  lifeguards.  He  could 
seduce  but  four  privates  of  bis  regiment,  but  was  accompanied  by 
Colonel  Godfrey,  Mr.  Howe^  who  had  gone  over  to  Holland  upon  a 
secret  mission  to  tbe  Prince^f  and  about  sixty  other  horsemen.  Mr. 
Wbarton,  son  of  Lord  Wharton,  Mr.  Russel,  brother  of  the  sacrificed 
lord,  and  Lord  Abiogton,  joined  the  Prince  at  the  same  time.  But 
the. defection  which  most  deeply  wounded  James  was  that  of  Lord 
Gombury,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Clarendon,  and  nephew  of  the  first 
Duchess  of  York.  Lord  Combury,  finding  himself  tbe  senior  ofiicer 
at  SaliAury,  in  tbe  absence  of  Lanier,  ordered  out  his  own  regi- 
ment of  dragoons,  the  IQng^s,  and  St.  Alban's,  tbe  two  latter  com- 
manded reqpectivdy  by  Lieutenant-Colonels  Compton  and  Langston, 
— ^and  marched  them  by  Blandford  and  Dorchester  towards  Honi- 

*  Bar.  Mi  Boi,  DaL  App.  t  ^^  •^PP* 
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too.    The  rapidity  atid  dlatance  of  his  march  excited  the  flnspieioB 
of  his  officers.    His  own  major  (ClifR>rd)  demanded  a  sight  of  his 
orders.     He  said  be  was  commanded  to  attack  an  enemy's  post; 
and,  on  arriving  at  Azminster,  ordered  ont  sixty  dragoons,  under 
pretence  of  falling  upon  the  enemy  at  Honiton.     Major  littleton, 
and  other  officers,  now  suspected  and  questioned  him  so  closely,  that 
he  fled  with  several  officers  and  only  the  sixty  troopers.   Lord  Gqrh 
bnry  is  said  to  have  lost  bis  presence  of  mind  at  the  critical  mo- 
ment,^ and  to  have  been  a  person  of  mean  understanding.f    The 
officers  who  suspected  him  must  have  also  wanted  promptitude,  or 
they  would  have  secured  him,  at  such  a  crisis,  alive  or  dead.  Langs- 
ton,  who  was  in  the  secret,  followed  with  his  regiment  to  Honiton. 
He  was  met  here  by  G>lonel  Tolmacfae,  whom  the  Prince  of  Orange 
bad  sent  forward  with  three  regiments  of  foot.    Langston  now  told 
the  regiment,  that  he  brought  ihem  not  to  fight  the  Dutch,  but  to 
serve  the  Prince.    The  major  (Norton)  and  several  subalterns  re- 
fused obedience :  they  were  dismounted,  disarmed,  plundered,  and, 
adds  the  King,  ^  with  much  ado  got  liberty  to  return  on  foot  to  the 
army.''    The  two  other  regiments,  which  had  not  yet  come  up, 
seeing  themselves  betrayed,  fled  back  in  great  disorder.    Most  of 
the  troopers,  even  of  Langston's  regiment,  ''returned,"  says  the 
King,  "  as  they  found  opportunity;  which  showed  **  greater  honour 
and  fidelity  in  the  common  men  than  in  the  generality  of  the  offi- 
cers, who  usually  value  themselves  so  much  for  these  qualifica- 
tions.'1    Lord  Clarendon  was  in  despair  at  the  conduct  of  his  son, 
and  ran  ''  to  throw  himself  at  the  King's  feet."    James  received  him 
with  kindness,  said  he  pitied  him,  and  was  soon  deserted  by  the 
father  more  meanly  than  by  the  son. 

This  desertion  was  in  itself  of  trifling  moment.  Some  advantage 
might  even  be  drawn  from  it,  as  a  proof  of  the  fidelity  of  most  of 
the  officers,  and  all  the  privates.  ¥et  was  it,  by  the  King's  own 
account,  almost  decisive  of  his  fate.  It  broke,  he  says,  his  mea- 
sures, disheartened  the  other  troops,  created  jealousies,  made  each 
man  dbtrust  his  neighbour,  sent  the  country  gentlemen  to  the  camp 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  neutralised  the  capture  of  Lord  Love- 
]ace.§  This  nobleman,  advancing  with  about  seventy  horsemen,  to 
JMU  the  Prince,  was  attacked  at  CSrencester  by  the  militia,  and 
made  prisoner,  with  thirteen  of  his  companions.  Lord  Lovelaee 
had  beaten  his  footman,  who,  in  consequence,  iock  out  a  warrant 
against  him.  He  refused  to  obey  it,  on  the  ground  of  its  being 
signed  by  a  popish  justice,  and  figiured  as  an  aggrieved  peer  in  the 
declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    His  mishap  gave  great  satis- 

*  Burnet.  f  State  of  Europe^  cited  in  Balplu 
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fiji^lioin  at  court;  iti  importance  was  exaggerated,  and  the  counter- 
poise  of  the  desertion  of  Lord  Combury  was  the  more  felt  The 
«mval  of  Lord  Feversham  at  Salisburj,  and  his  incapacity,  <^Sgra- 
vated  or  completed  this  disaster.  He  took  up  without  inquiry  the 
first  loose  rumour  that  reached  him  of  the  desertion  of  three  r^- 
ments  to  a  roan;  imagined  the  Prince  of  Orange  ready  to  fall  upoft 
his  outposts;  commanded  his  advanced  guards  to  fall  back  upon 
Salisbury  from  Warminster  and  Marlborough;  and  ordered  the  i&- 
iantry  which  were  on  their  march  towards  his  head  quarters  to  halt 
about  Windsor  and  Staines.  These  orders  could  not  fail  to  dispirit 
the  troops. 

James  should  have  been  by  this  time  with  his  army  at  its  ad- 
vanced posts.  He  was  still  at  court,  surrounded  by  trembling 
priest^  and  servants  who  were  either  treacherous  or  incapable. 
The  news  filled  the  court  with  surprise  and  consternation;  exa^e- 
rated»  as  the  desertion  must  have  been,  by  Lord  Feversham.  In  all 
the  accounts  antecedent  to  the  recently  published  Life  of  King 
Jame^  it  is  stated,  that  the  infantry,  the  artillery,  and  the  King's 
baggage,  then  on  the  way  to  Salisbury,  were  halted  by  an  order 
from  the  court  It  appears  from  the  King*s  Manuscript  Memoirs^ 
cited  in  the  Life^  that  the  order  was  issued  by  Lord  Feversham. 
But  the  consternation  at  court  was  such,  that  the  King,  who  was 
just  going  to  dine,  called  for  a  piece  of  bread  and  a  glass  of  winOf 
and  proceeded  to  hold  a  council.  The  result  was,  that  the  King 
should  not  risk  his  person  with  the  army  for  two  or  three  days.'* 
Such»  in  substance,  is  the  account  cited  by  the  compiler  from  the 
Kill's  Manuscript  Memoirs.  That  of  BarUion  is  more  particular. 
Father  Petre,  who,  he  says,  was  now  consulted  in  every  thing,  op- 
posed the  King's  leaving  London;  reminded  James  that  his  father 
had  lost  his  crown  and  his  head  by  not  remaining  in  the  capital;  and 
advised  him  to  send  his  son  to  France,  not  only  for  his  safety,  but  to 
menace  parties  and  the  nation  with  the  prospect  of  a  long  war.f 
James  was,  at  the  same  time,  haunted  with  the  terrors  of  treachery 
and  desertion  about  his  person;  and  not  without  reason,  if  credit 
may  be  given  to  the  compiler  of  the  Life.  Whilst,  says  the  latter, 
the  King  was  in  consultation  upon  his  desperate  circumstances, 
Lords  Sunderland,  Churchill,  and  Godolphin  were  seen  walking 
hand  in  hand,  along  the  gallery,  in  a  transport  of  joj.t  He  now 
professed  to  Barillon  that  his  views  were  changed  respectii^  the 
eSsct  of  a  French  alliance  upon  his  fortunes.    French  aid  in  troops 

•  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  &c.  219. 
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etnd  ni(»iey  would,  he  said,  now  serve  him  in  public  opinion.  Bup- 
lon  replied  that  this  was  too  vagae.  James  said  that  Lord  Melwrt 
should  confer  with  him  on  the  extent  to  which  he  would  act  in  con- 
cert with  Louis  against  the  States-General  The  French  ambassa- 
dor ascribes  the  King*s  slowness  to  the  change  of  his  ministers  on 
the  removal  of  Sunderland,  and  to  his  distrust  of  Crodolphin,  who 
advised  a  compromise  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  who  was 
trusted  with  the  secret  of  the  French  pension  only  because  it  could 
not  be  kept  from  one  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  treasury.*  From 
a  de^atch,  dated  only  three  days  later,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the 
hesitation  of  James  really  proceeded  from  his  still  clinging  dread  cl 
committing  himself  openly  and  implicitly  with  Louis  XIV.  fiaril- 
lon  informs  bis  master  that  he  had  many  conferences  with  the  King 
and  Lord  Melfort ;  that  the  King  desired  a  close  union  against  the 
States-General  and  the  Prince,  but  not  reduced  to  writing,  so  as  to 
admit  of  his  still  denying  the  existence  of  a  treaty;  that  he  was 
anxious  not  to  appear  the  aggressor,  but  to  let  the  Dutch  be  the  first 
to  commence  hostilities;  that  he  desired  the  aid  of  the  Freodi 
troops,  and,  above  all,  a  junction  of  the  French  and  British  fleets; 
that  he  should  hold  himself  indebted  to  Louis  for  keeping  his  crown ; 
and  that  he  should  regard  as  a  traitor  any  one  who  proposed  a  cokti- 
promise  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  This  last  dedaratioii  was  made 
by  him  publicly  at  court,  in  the  hearing  of  the  Spanish  ambasBador; 
but  Barilion  adds;  that  circumstances  might  make  him  change  his 
mind,  and  listen  to  the  worst  counsekf 

The  King,  on  the  next  day,  after  holding  the  above-men tioned 
*eouncil,  summoned  all  the  general  officers  and  cobnels  thai  remained 
in  town,  and  addressed  to  them  a  remarkable  speech  of  which  the 
eubstanee  is  recorded  by  himself.  He  told  them,  that  be  would  call 
a  parliament  as  soon  as  peace  was  restored;  that  he  would  aeeuie 
their  liberties,  privileges,  and  religion,  and  grant  any  thing  mors 
they  required  of  him;  that,  if  any  amongst  them  were  not  free  and 
willing  to  serve  him,  he  gave  them  leave  to  surrender  their  eom- 
•missions,  and  go  where  they  pleased;  that  he  believed  them  men  of 
too  much  honour  to  imitate  Lord  Cornbury;  but  was  willing  to 
spare  them,  if  they  desired  it,  the  discredit  of  so  base  a  desertion. 
<<  They  all,"  continues  th^  King,  <<  seemed  to  be  moved  at  the  dis- 
course, and  vowed  they  would  serve  him  to  the  last  drop  of  their 
blood.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  and  my  Lord  Churchill  were  the 
first  that  made  their  attestation;" — <<  and  the  first,"  adds  the  com- 
piler, <<  who,  to  their  eternal  infamy,  broke  it  afterwards,  as  well 

•  Bar.  au  Roi,  22  Nov,  1688.    Fox,  ^ISS. 
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as  Eirke  and  Trelawney,  wbo  were  no  less  lavish  of  their  pro* 
mites.''* 

The  emotion  and  assurances  of  those  superior  officers,  and  new0 
from  the  head-quarters,  that  Lord  Cornbury  had  carried  over  but  a 
a  small  number,  restored  the  confidence  of  the  King.  He  resolved 
once  more  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army;  ordered  the 
infantry  and  artillery  to  resume  their  march  westward;  sent  the 
infant  Prince  of  Wales  to  Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  to  France ;  recommended  the  city  to  the  care  of  the  Lord 
Mayor;  and  appointed  as  a  council  the  Chancellor  (Jeffi^ys,)  Lord 
Bellasis,  Lord  Arundel,  and  Lord  Godolphin,  preparatory  to  his 
departure  for  the  army  next  day,  the  17th  of  November.  Meaa 
while  Father  Petre^  having  been  removed  from  the  King's  council,! 
made  his  escape  to  France  in  the  suite  of  Lord  Waldegrave,  who 
went  over  as  ambassador  in  the  room  of  Skelton;  and  a  petition  to 
the  King  for  a  parliament  was  prepared  by  certain  lords,  spiritual 
and  temporal. 

This  petition  originated  with  Lord  Clarendon  and  several  pre-* 
lates  assembled  at  Lambeth  Palace^  It  proposed  two  measures;  the 
calling  a  free  parliament,  and  usiifg  means  to  prevent  the  efiiision  of 
Christian  blood;  in  other  words,  treating  with  the  Prince  of  Orange* 
The  version  of  what  preceded  and  followed  the  presentation  of  it« 
extracted  from  the  King's  Memoirs,  difierv  essentiaHy  frcmi  that 
hitherto  before  the  world. }  According  to  the  latter,  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk^  and  Lorda  Halifax,  Oxford,  Nottingham,  and  Carbery, 
proposed,  that  those  peers  who  had  joined  the  Prince  of  Orange 
riiouid  be  allowed  to  sit  in  the  proposed  parliament^  and  upon  the 
rejection  ef  this  suggestion  by  a  large  majority,  withdrew  their 
names.  The  King  merely  says  that,  ^  the  night  before  he  went' 
down  to  Salisbury,  they  (the  bishops,)  waited  on  him  again  with 
Anther  proposals,  about  assembling  a  parliament^  and  treating  with 
the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  had  got  some  temporal  lords  to  join  with 
them,  as  the  Dukes  of  Orafton  and  Onnond;  but  the  M.  of  Hali£u^ 
£•  of  Nottingham,  and  several  others,  positively  refusedr"  It  wa# 
presented  by  the  Arehbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  and  Bishops 
of  Rochester  and  Ely,  on  the  evening  of  the  16th,  according  to  the 
King,  on  the  nM>ming  of  the  17th,  according,  to^  others*  §  Both  the 
petition  and  the  King's  answer  were  imfllediately  published,  and  de^ 
bated  with  all  the  fury  of  religious  party  spirit  The  petitionee 
were  called  by  the  KiogV  friends  traitors  in  disg»ise$the^Kin^» 
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promiBe  of  a  parliament,  when  the  Prinee  of  Orange  should  ha^e 
quitted  the  realm,  was  spurned,  on  the  other  side,  as  a  popish  yow^ 
which  would  hot  be  kept  with  heretics.* 

The  petition  contains  i>ut  the  two  points  already  mentioned,  and 
demands  no  farther  reference.  But  the  King's  answer,  as  given  by 
himselfyt  differs  remarkably  in  tone  and  temper  from  the  previously 
known  version.  Both  are  short,  and  should,  perhaps,  be  placed  aide 
by  side.  In  the  one  the  King  is  made  to  say,  ^  My  Lords,  what 
yoo  ask  of  me  I  most  passionately  desire;  and  I  promise  you,  upon 
the  word  of  a  King,  that  I  will  have  a  parliament,  and  such  a  one 
as  you  ask  for,  as  soon  as  ever  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  quitted  the 
realm.  For  how  is  it  possible  a  parliament  should  be  free  in  all  its 
circumstances,  as  you  petition  for,  whilst  an  enemy  is  in  the  king* 
dom,  and  can  make  a  return  of  near  one  hundred  voices?"  Such  19 
the  answer  made  public  at  the  time.  The  following  is  cited  by  the 
compiler  from  the  King's  Memoirs: — **  All  the  King  could  say  to  it 
(the  petition,)  was,  that  it  was  too  late,  being  then  ten  at  night,  and 
ke  to  set  out  next  morning  to  Salisbury,  and  therefore  couU  not 
give  them  an  answer  in  writing;  that  it  was  not  a  time  fit  to  call  a 
parliament  when  armies  were  in  the  field,  nor  proper  hr  him  to 
treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  invaded  him  without  any 
provocation,  against  all  the  laws  of  God  and  man,  and  against  the 
the  duty  he  owed  to  him  as  a  nephew  and  son-in-law;  and  that  it 
would  much  better  become  them  who  were  bishops  of  the  Church 
of  England  to  perform  their  obligation  by  instructing  the  people  in 
their  duty  to  Ood  and  the  King,  than  to  be  presenting  petitions 
and  giving  rules  for  government,  and  fomenting  that  rebellious 
temper  they  had  already  begot  in  the  nation,  instead  of  declaring 
against  the  invasion,  which  he  found  they  could  not  be  prevailed 
epon  to  do,'' 

This  variance  may  be  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  the  King 
afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  give  '<an  answer  in  writing." 
From  such  a  diplomatic  piece  as  the  latter,  nothing,  not  even  the 
purpose  of  evasion,  can  be  distinctly  inferred.  The  verbal  answer, 
en  the  other  hand,  is  conclusive  of  his  thoughts  and  temper.  The 
stern  despotism  of  his  rebuke  proves  that  his  confidence  wasrestored, 
and  that  he  would  never  call  any  parliament  but  such  as  he  could 
iBould  to  his  purposes.  The  extent  of  those  purposes  is  another 
question.  But  granting  him  the  benefit  of  his  own  declarations,  tbsit 
he  designed  not  the  restoration  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  its  ancient 
and  exclusive  sway,  but  the  universal  emancipation  of  religious 

•  «« Sonac  RcflcctioM  on  the  humble  Petition,"  &c.    «  Modest  Vindication,"  8tc^ 
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ooiiMie&eey  it  i$  dear  tiuit^  even  in  conrerring  liberty,  he  would  still 
be  a  tyrant 

The  King  left  LondoA,  accompanied  by  Barillon,  on  the  17tb, 
and  reached  the  head^quarters  of  hia  army,  at  Salisbury,  on  the 
19th  of  November.  He  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Bishop's 
palace.  As  a  measure  of  conciliation,  he  brought  with  him  Mr« 
Chetwood,  a  Protestant  chaplain.  Chetwood  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  of  sense,  temper,  firmness,  and  spirit  He  found  the 
King's  priests  in  possession  of  the  Bishop's  chapel,  and  had  the  cou- 
rage to  request  their  removal.  The  King  complied  without  apparent 
reluctance  or  displeasure;  and  named  the  chaplain  soon  after  Bishop 
of  Bristol.* 

It  is  stated  by  most  historians  of  the  Revolution,  that  the  officers 
^'devoted  to  the  King"t  waited  upon  him  on  the  evening  of  his  ar« 
rival  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  treachery  of  Lord  Cprubury.. 
This  incident  is  not  mentioned  by  James, — at  least  not  cited  by 
the  compiler,  who  draws  freely,  at  this  period,  upon  the  manuscript 
Memoirs. 

It  was  now  judged  too  late  to  execute  the  first  intention  of  push* 
ing  forward  strong  detachments  of  cavalry,  in  order  to  intimidate 
the  country  gentlemen,  and  enclose  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the 
peninsula  between  the  Bristol  and  the  English  Channels.  The  Prince 
was  advanced  to  Axminster.  A  small  party  of  the  Prince's  cavalry 
encountered,  and,  aecordiog  to  Burnet,  and  all,  those  who  have  foU 
lowed  him,  routed  double  the  number  of  the  King's  troops  at  Win* 
canton.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  King's  party,  on  the  other 
band,  claims  a  decided  success  in  an  official  account  addressed  to 
liord  Churchill. :{:  This  paltry  skirmish  would  not  deserve  mention 
if  the  campaign  were  not  bo  utterly  Inglorious.  The  artillery,  a  part 
of  the  infantry,  and  the  Scotch  and  Irish  dragoons  were  not  yet 
come  up.  Such  was  the  state  in  which  the  King  found  his  army, 
mnd  the  enemy.  To  encourage  his  troops,  he  announced  that  he 
should  visit  next  morning  his  advanced  post  at  Warminster.  It  was 
conamaaded  in  chief  by  Kirke,  who  had  under  him  Trelawney  and 
Maine.  On  the  preceding  night  he  was  seized  witik  a  bleeding  at 
the  nose  which  confined  him  for  three  days.  This  incident  has  de- 
rived importance  from  its  eflects  on  the  fortunes  of  the  King,  and 
its  involving  the  reputation  of  Lord  Churchill,  and  the  memory  of 
the  Doke  of  Marlborough.  The  testimony  most  deserving  of  re- 
spect is  assuredly  that  of  the  King,  He  begins  by  saying  that  he 
was  not  naturally  subject  to  bleeding  at  the  nose,  and  that  it  hap 

*  Cbetvood  bad  the  nre  moderation  to  decline  a  mitre. 

f  Rapin. 
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pened  in  this  instance  to  him  <<  very  providentially.'*    Anxiety  of 
mind  and  fatigue  of  body  would  sufficiently  account  for  this  onosnal 
bleeding  to  a  man  of  stronger  mind  and  better  governed  imagina- 
tion.    He  proceeds  to  give  his  reason  for  believing  it  providenUaL 
It  wasy  he  says,  <<  generally  believcM  afterwards,''    that   Lord 
Churchill,  Eirke,  Trelawney,  and  some  others,  had  formed  a  de» 
sign  to  seize  his  person  on  his  way  to  or  from  Warminster,  and 
place  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    Barilloa  merely 
says,  that  the  suspicions  entertained  of  Churchill  were  general  and 
strong.*   Father  Orleans  makes  the  charge  more  confidently.    That 
Jesuit  wrote  under  the  eye  of  the  King.     Some  coincidences  of 
expression  would  make  it  appear  that  he  drew  from  James's  Me- 
moirs.    Sir  John  Reresby  mentions  the  plot  as  generally  believed, 
and  suggests  the  flight  of  Lord  Churchill  on  its  failure  as  circum- 
stantial proof.     Rapin,  on  the  other  side,  rejects  it  as  inconsistent 
with  Lord  Churchill's  <<  respectful  letter  "  to  the  King;  whilst  the 
biographer  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  treats  it  with  disdain.   The 
simplicity  of  Rapin  in  this  instance  is  unusual  to  him;  but  the  cha- 
racter and  intrigues  of  Marlborough  were  not  yet  disclosed,  and 
the  French  refugee  was  carried  away  by  his  religious  and  party 
sympathies  with  the  commander  of  the  allies  against  Louis  XIV. 
Archdeacon  Coxe,  with  recent  and  better  information,  should  have 
remembered  that  his  hero  was  the  last  person  in  whose  case  a  charge 
of  perfidy  and  meanness  could  be  treated  with  contempt 

The  King,  sinking  both  in  body  and  mind  (the  loss  of  blood  co- 
operating with  his  disappointment,)  a  prey  to  two  passions  which 
take  away  all  force  of  soul  and  faculty — distrust  and  fear— -called 
round  him  a  council  of  general  officers,  and  asked  tliem  what  was  to 
be  done.  Lord  Feversham,  his  brother  the  Count  de  Roye,  and 
Lord  Dunbarton,  advised  a  retreat  towards  London.  Lord  Church- 
ill urged  the  King's  maintaining  his  post  at  Salisbury.  James, 
having,  he  says,  now  more  confidence  in  the  former,  adopted  their 
advice.  It  was  too  late,  he  observes,  to  pursue  his  first  design  of 
advancing  upon  the  enemy.  This  circumstance  is  so  frequently 
mentioned  by  him,  that  his  fatal  delays  in  joining  the  army  most, 
even  after  a  considerable  lapse  of  time,  when  he  wrote  this  portion 
of  the  Memoirs,  have  weighed  upon  his  mind. 

It  is  stated  in  almost  all  the  accounts  of  Uie  Revolution,  tiuA  the 
officers,  including  those  who  abhorred  the  desertion  of  Lord  Corn- 
bury  but  a  day  or  two  before,  and  ofiered  James  the  last  drop  of 
their  blood,  now  waited  on  Lord  Feversham,  to  say  they  could  not 
in  conscience  fight  against  a  Prince  whose  only  purpose  was  to 
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f0eure  tlie  Protestant  religion  by  a  free  Parliament;  though  his  Ma- 
jMjr  mi^t  still,  as  befot^,  command  their  lives.  This  cireum* 
stance  is  not  stated,  or  even  remotely  alluded  to,  either  in  the  ex- 
tracts from  the  King's  Memoirs,  or  by  the  compiler;  and  neither 
the  compiler  nor  the  King  could  have  any  motive  for  suppressing 
it  The  absence  of  any  reference  goes  a  great  way  in  negativing 
its  troth.  The  various  writers  who  have  mentioned  it  may  have 
merely  echoed  <<  The  History  of  the  Desertion,''  and  each  other. 
Barillon,  who  could  scarcely  have  Called  to  know  and  communicate 
so  important  an  incident  had  it  really  occurred,  merely  says,  that 
the  temper  of  the  troops  did  not  inspire  confidence;  that  Churchill, 
Grafton,  and  Kirke,  made  no  secret  of  tlieir  disaffection;  that  the 
privates  knew  the  disinclination  of  the  superior  officers,  but  that 
James  was  still  glad  of  having  joined  the  army,  because  he  would 
have  been  importuned  to  call  a  parliament  had  he  remained  in  Lon- 
don. 

The  King,  at  the  same  time,  suspected,  without  distinction,  the 
chief  officers  of  his  army.    His  distrusts  were  soon  realized.  Kirke, 
who  commanded  the  advanced  posts,  disobeyed  an  order  to  (all  back 
upon  Deviases,  made  a  frivolous  excuse,  was  placed  in  arrest,  and 
from  James's  lenity,  as  he  asserts,*  but  more  probably  from  his  want 
of  resolution,  was  soon  released.  Trelawney,  the  next  in  command, 
deserted  from  Warminster  with  Colonel  Charles  Churchiil,  Colonel 
Lewson,  a  captain,  and  a  few  subalterns.    Lord  Chdrchill,  on  the 
night  of  the  day  on  which  he  had  sat  and  advised  the  King  in  a 
council  of  war,  deserted  with  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  Colonel  Berkely, 
and  some  officers  of  his  own  regiment  of  dragoons.     It  has  been 
said  repeatedly  for  Lord  Churchill,  that  he  betrayed  no  post,  and 
seduced  no  person  to  desert     To  betray  a  post  was  not  in  his 
power;  the  enemy  was  too  distant     But  his  advice  in  the  council 
of  war,  considering  .that  he  had  long  before  placed  his  honour,  as 
he  expressed  it,  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  must  have 
been  perfidious;  and  the  inference  is  irresistible,  that  he  urged  the 
King's  remaining  at  Salisbury  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  betray 
bis  post,  the  army,  and  his  sovereign.    The  second  allegation  in  his 
favour  is  against  fact:  he  carried  over  the  officers  of  his  regiment, 
and,  with  still  deeper  treachery,  the  counsels  of  his  trusting  master, 
liord  Churchill  left  behind  him  his  well-known  letter  to  King  James, 
— a  flimsy  pleading,  yet  so  far  above  his  known  vocabulary  and 
style,  that  no  doubt  can  remain  of  its  having  been  written  for  him. 
It  begins  by  asserting,  with  remarkable  hardihood,  that  he  acted 
contrary  to  his  interests;  and  the  same  pretence  was  revived  several 
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y«tn  after  the  Revolotion  by  his  wife.*  Was  it  a  aaerifioe  of  isle- 
rest  to  desert  from  a  prince  on  the  brink  of  ruin  to  his  sueeeaaiU 
enemy,  who  aspired  to  his  crown?  Lord  Chmrehill  confesses  his 
obligations  to  James,  but  pleads  **  a  higher  principle  "-—his  religion. 
With  this  higher  principle,  he  should  hare  been  long  since  in  the 
court  or  camp  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  not  of  King  James*  It 
would  be  rash  to  asiume  that  conscience  was  a  mask  worn  by  sodi 
men  aa  Lord  Churchill,  or  even  the  atrocious  Kfrke.'  At  this  pe- 
riod, as  Burnet  expressed  it,  a  man  might  be  a  bad  Engliahman,  a 
worse  Christian,  and  yet  a  good  Protestant  t  Religion  in  1688  was 
not  a  rational  conviction,  or  a  sentiment  of  benevolence  and  charity; 
but  one  of  the  malignant  passions  and  a  cause  of  quarrel.  Ehren  in 
the  next  age,  Congreve  makes  a  lying  sharper  in  one  of  his  plays, 
talk  seriously  of  fighting  for  his  religion.  This  is  spoken,  it  is  true, 
by  a  fictitious  personage;  but  the  dramatist  calculated  upon  its  being 
echoed  by  the  best  and  worst  among  the  audience,  from  the  gallery 
to  the  side  boxes.  Lord  Churchill  is  said  to  have  been  received  at 
the  quarters  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  with  a  compliment  more  appro- 
priate than  probable:—**  My  Lord  Churchill,''  said  Marshal  Schom« 
berg,  **  is  the  first  lieutenant-^general  1  have  ever  heard  of  that  de- 
serted his  colours."! 

The  historians  of  the  Revolution  have  propagated  as  a  fact,  throa^ 
two  centuries,  that  the  treachery  of  this  base  favourite  and  great 
captain  overwhelmed  James,  and  precipitated  what  has  been  called 
his  fatal  abandonment  of  his  army.  Motives  of  action  and  states  of 
mind  are  among  the  most  tempting  and  fallacious  matters  of  history. 
The  King's  consternation  appears  to  have  been  exaggerated,  and 
the  circumstances  of  his  retreat  misrepresented.  He  was  warned 
of  the  treachery  of  Lord  Churchill,  and  advised  to  send  him  and 
the  Duke  of  Grafton  prisoners  to  Portsmouth.§  His  adviser,  not 
named  by  himself,  is  stated  by  others  to  ha^e  been  Lord  Fever- 
sham.  Barillon,  the  best  authority,  names  Lord  Melfort,  and  adds 
that  James  never  took  a  resolution  until  it  was  too  late  to  be  of  ser- 
vice to  him.  II  This  counsel,  though  the  King,  as  he  says,  upon 
farther  consideration,  thought  not  fit  to  act  upon  it,1F  took  away  his 
confidence  in  Lord  Churchill;**  whose  desertion,  therefore,  did  not 
take  him  by  surprise.  It  could  not  have  caused  the  retreat  of  the 
army  or  of  the  King,  which  was  previously  resolved  in  a  council 

*  Conduct  of  the  Ducbea  of  Mariborougfa,  kc. 
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of  war.*  Lord  Peterborough  told  Lord  Halirax,  that  it  was  pro- 
poeed,  afterwards,  to  the  King,  to  take  the  lives  of  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  Lord  Churchill,  and  Kirke,  ^*  but  that  he  could  not  re- 
solve ift 

But  did  King  James  really  desert  his  army,  according  to  the 
yoice  of  common  fame?  His  own  testimbny,  in  the  extracts  from 
his  Memoirs,  has  the  best  title  to  confidence  in  this  and  most  other 
instances,  on  the  grounds  of  personal  veracity,  opportunity,  and 
internal  evidence.  He  appears  to  narrate  without  any  idea  of  refu- 
tation or  defence.  According  to  him,  the  retreat  was  advised  by 
Lord  Feversham,  the  Count  de  Roye,  and  Lord  Dunbarton.^  The 
motives  which  he  assigns  are,  that  it  was  now  too  late  to  execute 
the  first  design  of  occupying  the  posts  beyond  Blandford,  and  closing 
upon  the  Prince  of  Orange;  that  the  suspected  treachery  or  actual 
defection  of  so  many  of  the  chief  ofiicers  rendered  it  imprudent  to 
await  or  approach  the  enemy  and  hazard  an  engagement;  that  he  ac- 
cordingly adopted  the  course  of  retiring  behind  the  Thames,  and 
taking  the  river  for  his  line  of  operations. 

Other  conspiring  causes  have  been  assigned  by  various  writers;^ 
among  these  are,  a  false  alarm  of  the  approach  of  Marshal  Schom- 
berg;  the  risings  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange*  headed  by  Lord 
Delamere,  in  Cheshire,  by  Lord  Lumley  and  Lord  Danby,  in  the 
North,  by  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  at  Derby;  the  declaration  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  parliament  at  Nottingham; 
.a  letter  from  the  Queen,  conveying  her  earnest  advice,  in  concert 
with  the  chief  Catholics,  that  he  should  immediately  return  to  the 
capital,  and  retire  to  France.  The  kingdom,  according  to  this  al- 
leged letter,  would  be  in  such  confusion,  that  he  might  expect  to  be 
soon  recalled  by  the  nation  on  his  own  terms. 

The  operation  of  a  false  alarm  is  not  only  not  mentioned  by  the 
King,  but  incompatible  with  the  circumstances  of  his  retreat  The 
local  insurrections,  for  the  most  part  distant,  could  not  have  afiected 
his  military  counsels  at  Salisbury,  and  were  really  unimportant  in 
themselves.  A  victory  over  the  Prince  of  Orange, — even  a  vigo- 
rous  check, — with  the  proclanAation  of  a  general  pardon,  and  per- 
haps without  it,  would  soon  have  left  the  tardy  courage  of  those 
lords  without  followers.*  It  is  observed  by  one  of  themselves, || 
that  they  discreetly  limited  their  denutnds  to  a  free  parliament;  that 
at  York,  where  Lord  Danby  was  the  leader,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
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was  not  named;  and  thus,  he  adds^ihey  left  it  ki  the  Bang's  power 
to  oblige  them  to  put  up  their  swords  as  soon  as  he  pleased.  Lord 
Danby  even  declared  that  he  was  <<for  the  King  and  a  free  parlia- 
ment^'* 

No  letter  from  the  Queen  or  the  Catholics  is  mentioned .  by  the 
King;  but  the  fact  of  his  sending  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  Ports- 
mouth shows  that,  before  he  had  yet  joined  the  army,  he  ccMitem- 
plated  the  possibility  of  his  own  flight  to  France.     It  was  the  con- 
stant  advice  and  object  of  Louis  XIV.  that  he  should  come  to  no 
terms  with  the  Prince  of  Orange;  above  all,  that  he  should  submit 
to  no  partition  or  diminution  of  the  royal  authority  ;t  and  this  coun- 
sel was  urged  in  London  by  Barillon.     The  com[Nler  from  the 
King's  Memoirs  describes  the  afflictions  and  anxieties  of  the  Queen^ 
left  unprotected  and  alone,  in  the  midst  of  a  mutinous  city;  her 
infant  son  sent  away,  as  she  supposed^  to  a  foreign  country;  her 
husband  gone  upon  a  dangerous  expedition,  not  knowing  whom  to 
trust. — "It  is  not/^  says  he,  "  to  be  wondered,  if  she  begged  the 
King  to  be  cautious  what  steps  he  made  in  such  suspected  compa- 
ny; not  knowing  but  the  ground  on  which  he  thought  to  stand  with 
most  security,  might  sink  from  under  his  feef  ;|:    In  such  a  state 
of  mind,  the  Queen  most  probably  urged  his  return.     This  advice 
would  naturally  be  suppressed    by  the  compiler  and  the*  King. 
The  Queen  was  reproached,  by  the  unfortunate  followers  of  James^ 
with  having  induced  him  to  withdraw  himself  from  the  kingdom  ;§ 
and  the  husband  may  be  excused  for  withholding  such  a  fact,  in 
tenderness  to  one  who,  whatever  her  faults  as  a  Queen,  deserved  all 
his  affection  as  a  woman.     There  appear  no  grounds  for  supposing 
that  she  was  joined  by  the  leading  Catbolicsf  there  is  even  evi- 
dence of  the  contrary.  Barillon,  writing,  on  the  13th  of  December, 
states  that  some  Catholic  lords  were  among  those  who  advised 
the  King  to  concede  the  required  securities  to  the  Protestants.]) 
Father  Petre,  it  may  be  added,  had,  before  this  time,  withdrawn 
himself. 

The  retreat  of  King  James  before  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  be 
fairly  judged,  would  require  a  minute  and  perhaps  military  view  of 
the  resources,  material  and  moral,  which  he  still  possessed.  It  is  a 
startling  fact,  at  the  very  threshold,  in  its  justification,  that  Kirke 
and  Churchill  were  opposed  to  it.  Lord  Churchill,  in  his  endea- 
vour to  keep  the  King  at  Salisbury,  could  have  consulted  only  the 
interests  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Prince  on  the  otlier  hand, 
approached  the  King  with  a  slow  and  timid  step.     Upon  the  news 
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of  the  King's  arrival  at  Salisbury,  h^  advanced  only  to  Axminster;  • 
a  short  march  from  Exeter,  along  the  coast,  in  sight  of  his  shipa^ 
Instead  of  advancing  from  Axminster,  by  the  plains  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Wiltshire,  to  meet  or  attack  the  King,  he  moved  npon  Sher- 
borne to  secure  Bristol.  The  King  had  lost  of  bis  32,000  men  a 
large  proportion  of  ofiBcers,  but  only  a  few  hundred  privates.  The 
Prince  had  received  no  eflScient  accession.  The  three  regiments, 
for  the  levy  of  which  he  had  given  commissions,  amounted  to  no- 
thing worthy  of  the  name.*  He  evidently  regarded  the  King  as 
an  enemy  in  superior  force.  Marshal  Schomberg,  upon  being  told 
that  the  King  was  advancing  to  give  battle,  coolly  replied,  <*  If  wo 
think  proper."! 

<<I  have  been  well  informed,"  says  Speaker  Onslow,  <<that  bad 
he  (James)  shown  any  courage  and  spirit  on  the  occasion,  his  army 
would  have  fought  the  Prince  of  Orange.'^}  .  Had  James  manifested 
the  requisite  energy,  activity,  and  resolution,  to  overawe  the  false, 
and  inspire  the  faithful,  his  army  would,  doubtless,  have  fought  and 
conquered.  But  to  do  this,  he  must  have  changed  his  nature,  and 
become  another  man.  The  fatal  and  unpardonable  error  of  James, 
and  the  most  deeply  felt  by  himself,  appears  to  have  been  eommit^ 
ted  in  a  preceding  stage.  He  might,  and  therefore  should,  have 
joined  the  troops  before  the  desertions  began.  His  presence  in  the 
camp  would  have  prevented  the  desertion  of  Lord  Cornbury.  Had 
he  even  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  immediately  upon 
that  event,  his  presence  might  have  maintained  or  restored  the  tone 
of  the  army.  But  after  three  days'  delay  in  London,  and  three  days 
more  of  inaction  and  faintness  from  anxiety  of  mind  and  loss  of 
blood  in  the  camp,  his  fortunes,  to  a  man  of  his  capacity  and  temper, 
were,  perhaps,  irretrievable. 

The  chief  wrong  which  the  memory  of  James  has  suflTered  from 
ungenerous  enemies,  disappointed  friends,  and  the  voice  of  history, 
is  the  imputation  of  having  abandoned  his  army  with  dastardly 
haste.  He  did  not  abandon  it:  he  retired  with  the  infantry,  leaving 
the  cavalry  behind  him  under  the  eommand  of  Lord  Feversham.§ 
His  first  day's  march  was  only  from  Salisbury  to  Andover.  This 
negatives  precipitation,  and,  above  all,  the  charge  of  having  sepa- 
rated  himself  from  his  troops. 

In  the  morning  after  the  first  night's  halt  at  Andover,  the  King 
vras  informed  that  Prince  George  of  Denmark  had  deserted  in  the 
night  ''  He  was  shocked,"  says  the  compiler,  **  by  the  unnatural- 
Bess  of  the  action,**  but  observed,  that  the  loss  of  a  good  trooper  had 
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been  of  greater  consequence  ;*  and^  instead  of  showing  the  least 
resentment,  ordered  hb  servants  and  equipage  to  follow  the  Prince.*'! 
According  to  others,  he  treated  the  flight  and  character  of  his  etm^ 
in-law  with  contemptuous  pleasantry.  The  Prince,  upon  every 
new  instance  of  defection,  exclaimed,  with  feigned  or  foolish  won* 
der,  '<  Est-ii  posuble  V^  <<  So,"  said  the  King,  *'E^'il  possible  is  gone 
too." 

Prioce  George  left  behind  him  a  letter  to  the  King,  bearing  k> 
close  a  resemblance  to  that  of  Lord  Churchill,  that  both  are  pre- 
sumed to  have  come  from  the  same  pen.l  These  pieces  of  flimsy 
rhetoric  and  transparent  hypocrisy  arc  undeserving  of  notice,  and 
too  well  known  to  be  cited  even  as  curious.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  Prince  George  says  he  is  forced  to  tear  himself  from 
bis  benefactor  and  father-in-law ;  first  by  his  conscience,  and  next 
by  the  King's  being  leagued  with  the  cruel  zeal  and  prevailing 
power  of  Louis  XIV.  against  all  the  Protestant  princes  of  Christen- 
dom. He  forgot,  pr  did  not  know,  that  Denmark  was  at  the  time 
the  ally  of  France. 

This  prince  aflbrds  one  of  the  many  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  the 
meanest  faculties  suffice  to  practise  knavery  with  success.    He  and 
the  Princess  Anne,  his  wife,  entirely  governed  by  Lord  and  Ladj 
Churchill,  were  engaged  to  favour  the  designs  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  before  the  expedition  left   Holland.^     Fagel,  who  died 
during  the  crisis  of  the  Revolution,  declared  on  his  death-bed  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  had  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Denmark  before  he  resolved  upon  the  enterprise.||  ''The 
Prince,"  says  the  Princess  Anne,  writing  to  the  Prince  of  Orange* 
**  went  yesterday  with  the  King  towards  Salisbury,  intending  to  go 
from  thence  to  you  as  soon  as  his  friends  thought  it  proper."?  Thus 
it  appears  that  he  accompanied  the  King  from  London  with  the  in- 
tention to  desert  him,  and,  though  so  weak-minded  as  to  require  a^ 
submit  to  the  tutelage  of  Lord  Churchill,  he  yet  had  enough  of  cun- 
ning to  live  unsuspected  at  the  King's  table  up  to  the  last  moment 
of  supping  with  him  at  Andover.**^    He  was  accompanied  in  his 
flight  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Drumlanrig,  Sir  George  Hewet, 
and  some  others  of  meaner  rank,  but  not  of  meaner  principles.  The    - 
young  Duke  of  Ormond  was  one  of  the  noblemen  who  figured  in  the 
(jazette  as  volunteering  their  services,  and  accepting  commissions  to 

^  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^5. 

f  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  &c. 

4  See  letters  in  Kennet. 

4  Mem.  of  Lord  Bale.    Som.  Tr.  vol.  xi. 

1  Lett,  of  D'Albyville  to  Lord  Preston,  16th  Dec.  1688.    Preston  Papen. 

%  Ponceas  Anne  to  Prince  of  Orang«,  18th  Nov.    DaL  App. 

^*  Ber.  Hem. 
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raise  troops  against  the  invader.  He  was,  at  the  same  time,  deep 
in  the  intrigues  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  for  corrupting  the  faith^ 
not  only  of  the  army,  but  the  fleet*  Lord  Drumlanrig,  son  of  the 
Duke  of  Qucensberry,  was  also  a  young  man.  It  is  not  easy  to 
reconcile  with  the  frankness  of  youth  the  treachery  with  which 
these  noblemen  abused  up  to  the  last  moment  the  favour,  confidence, 
and  hospitality  of  the  unfortunate  king.  But  the  vigour  and  virtue 
of  the  English  nation  and  character  had  dwindled  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts:  a  degenerate  race  succeeded  the  men  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  aristocracy  seem  to  have  been  born' without 
that  sense  which  is  supposed  to  be  their  peculiar  distinction, — the 
sense  of  honour. 

*  Bfngfs  Mem.  in  Dal.  App. 
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PBBBftTION  or  THE  PMNCES8  ANVC^PROGRBBB  OP  INSUR£ECrnON.--THB  KINO 
TREATS  WITH  THE  PRINCE.^INTRIG17E  OP  LORD  HALIPAZ.— TBE  PRINCB  OP 
WALES  SENT  TO  PORTSMOUTH.-NE(IOTIATION  WITH  WILUAM.—TERROR  OF 
JAMES.— THE  aUEEN  AND  PRINCE  OF  WALES  BEBTT  TO  FRANCE.— FIRST  FLIGHT 
OF  THE  KINO.— DISORDERS  IN  LOVDON^IRIBH  ALARM.— ASSEMBLY  OF  PEERS 
IN  THE  CIT7.— PROGRESS  OF  THE  PRINCE. 


«Thb  King  left  Andover  on  the  morning  of  the  251h,  repassed  the 
Thames  with  the  greater  part  of  the  infantry,  distributed  the  troops 
between  Maidenhead^  Windsor,  Staines,  Egham,  Chertsej,  Coin- 
brook,  and  other  parts  within  the  river,  and  arrived  on  the  26th  in 
London.  The  first  news  that  met  him  was  the  flight  of  his  daughter, 
the  Princess  Anne.  It  was  now  that,  as  a  sovereign  and  iather,  he 
appears  to  have  been  overwhelmed.  He  burst  into  tears,  and  cried, 
^^Grod  help  me!  my  own  children  have  forsaken  me.''  According 
to  the  compiler  of  his  life,  he  compared  his  situation  to  that  of  King 
David,  and  exclaimed  with  him,  **  Oh,  if  mine  enemies  only  had 
cursed  me,  I  coutd  have  borne  it  !** 

The  Princess,  like  Prince  George  and  Lord  Churchill,  her  con- 
federate predeceisors  in  desertion,  left  a  letter.  It  was  addressed  to 
Ibe  Queen.  In  this  letter,  truth  and  nature  are  thrown  aside. 
^  Madaoi/'  she  says  to  the  Queen,  whom  she  hated,  '*  I  b^  your 
pardon  if  I  am  so  deeply  affected  with  the  surprising  news  of  the 
Prince's  being  gone,  as  not  to  be  able  to  see  you,  but  to  leave  this 
paper,  to  express  my  humble  duty  to  the  King  and  yourself,  and  t& 
let  you  know  that  I  am  gone  to  absent  myself,  to  avoid  the  King's 
displeasure,  which  I  am  not  able  to  bear  to  the  Prince  or  myself— 
Never  was  any  one  in  so  unhappy  a  condition,  so  divided  between 
duty  and  affection*  to  a  father  and  a  husband."  This  dutiful  and 
affectionate  daughter  and  wife  was  already  in  correspondence  with 
her  fathgr*s  enemy,  was  a  party  to  lier  husband's  desertion,  was  long 
resolved  upon  her  own,  and  fled  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  Princess  Anne,  like  her  elder  sister,  was  brought  up  by  Pro- 
testant divines  of  mean  capacity*  and  intolerant  zeal.    She  was 

*  Burnet,  yoL  iii.    Conduct  of  the  Ducheis  of  Mftilbatough. 
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taught  to  look  upon  the  Church  as  grievously  ill  used  in  being  de- 
prived of  the  pleasure  of  crushing  or  worrying  papists  and  dissent* 
era.  <<  It  is/'  says  she,  with  the  characteristic  vulgarity  of  her 
language  and  understanding,  <<a  melancholy  prospect  that  all  we  of 
the  Church  of  England  have, .  All  the  sectaries  may  now  do  what 
they  please.  Every  one  has  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  on 
purpose,  no  doubt,  to  ruin  us,  which  I  think  to  all  impartial  judges 
is  very  plain.''*  She  was,  no  doubt,  a  sincerely  devout  person;  but 
her  devotion  consisted  mainly  in  abhorring  the  religion  of  her  father. 
^*l  abhor,"  says  she,  ^<  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome  as 
much  as  it  is  possible  for  any  one  to  do.  And,  certainly,  there  is 
the  greatest  reason  in  the  world  to  do  so;  for  the  doctrine  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  wicked  and  dangerous,  and  directly  contrary  to 
the  Scriptures;  and  their  ceremonies,  most  of  them,  plain  downright 
idolatry."!  Idolatry! — fatal  word,  which  has  edged  more  swords, 
lighted  more  fires,  and  inhumanized  more  hearts,  than  the  whole  vo» 
cabulary  of  the  passions  besides. 

Such  was  the  confession  of  faith  of  the  Princess  Anne.  She  was 
taught,  moreover,  to  identify  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  their  most  odious  colours,  with  her  own  father, — ^to  believe  that 
he  had  imposed  between  her  and  the  throne  a  supposititious  papist 
heiT.'l  The  only  question  remaining  is,  whether  her  abhorrence 
went  only  to  his  religion,  and  did  not  extend  to  his  person.  Yet 
never  had  daughter  a  more  kind  and  indulgent  father.  With  all  his 
bigotry,  he  rarely  spoke  to  her  on  the  subject  of  religion.  One  oc* 
casion  was,  that  of  her  talking  to  the  person  next  her,  or  looking 
another  way,  while  a  priest  said  gface  at  the  King's  table.  This 
solitary  interference,  which  appears  to  have  been  mild,  and  an  out« 
rage  to  common  decorum,  as  well  as  filial  respect,  which  provoked 
it,  are  recorded  by  herself.  § 

The  letter  of  the  Princess  Anne,  said  to  have  been  left  by  her  on 
her  toilet,  was  not  delivered.  The  consequences  might  have  proved 
fetal  to  the  Queen.  The  servants  of  the  Princess,  alarmed  by  her 
not  appearing  two  hours  later  than  her  usual  time  in  the  morning, 
went  into  her  bed-room,  found  her  bed  empty,  ran,  screaming,  to 
Lord  Dartmouth's,  and  told  Lady  Dartmouth  their  mistress  was 
murdered  by  the  priests.  They  next  went  to  the  Queen,  and  asked 
her  what  she  had  done  with  the  Princess.  The  Queen  answered, 
very  gravely,  that  she  supposed  their  mistress  was  where  she  liked 
to  be,  assured  them  she  knew  nothing  of  her,  and  said  she  had  no 


•  Dal.  App.  p.  302. 

t  The  Princess  Anne  to  the  Piinceflt  of  Orange,  April  30, 1688.    Dal.  App. 

i^  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckiagbain.    Account  of  the  1ley(4utioD. 

§  Her  Letter  to  the  Prmcew  of  Orange,  Dec.  22, 1686.    DaL  App. 
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doubt  they  would  soon  hear  of  her.*  <<  Her  nurse  and  my  Lad]r 
Clarendon/'  says  the  King,  ''ran  about  like  people  out  of  their 
senses^  crying  out  the  papists  had  murdered  hev;  and  when  they 
.met  any  of  the  Queen's  servants,  asked  them  what  they  had  done 
with  the  Princess;  which,  considering  the  ferment  the  people  were 
in,  and  how  susceptible  they  were  of  any  ill  impression  against  the 
Queen,  might  have  made  her  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  rabble. "t 
The  common  version  of  the  appearance  of  the  letter  is,  that  it  was 
published  by  the  court  in  its  own  defence, ''  for  fear,''  says  one  his- 
torian, **  the  papists  should  be  cut  to  pieces  in  revenge,  even  by  the 
King's  own  guards. "{  The  Queen,  had  she  possessed  the  letter, 
would,  doubtless,  have  produced  it  in  the  first  instance,  and  the 
King  says  expressly  it  was  never  delivered.§  The  suggestioo  of 
the  compiler  of  the  Life  of  James,  that  it  was  kept  back  in  order  to 
favour  the  rumour  that  the  Princess  was  made  away  with,  is  unwar- 
ranted. II  It  appears,  however,  that  the  flight  and  safety  of  the  Prin- 
cess were  already  known  before  the  letter  appeared. 

The  manner  of  her  flight  is  described  circumstantially  by  the 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  the  contriver  and  companion  of  her  escape.T 
The  Duchess  asserts  that  it  was  unpremeditated.  The  main  facts 
stated  by  herself  prove  the  contrary.  The  sudden  news,  she  says, 
of  the  desertion  of  Prince  George,  and  return  of  the  King  so  fright- 
ened the  Princess,  that  she  said,  ''  rather  than  see  her  father,  she 
would  jump  out  at  the  window."  A  note  had  been  sent  very  op- 
portunely, a  little  before,  to  Lady  Churchill,  mentioning  where  the 
Bishop  of  London  might  be  found,  <<  if  the  Princess  wanted  a 
friend."  The  Bishop  who,  according  to  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, ''  had  absconded  at  this  critical  moment/'  was  commanded 
to  attend  at  a  given  time  and  place.  The  Princess  went  to  bed  as 
usual,  to  prevent  suspicion;  soon  rose;  escaped  by  a  back *<stairca8e, 
with  Lady  Churchill  and  Mrs.  Berkeley  into  the  street;  and  was 
borne  ofl'by  the  Bishop  in  a  hackney  coach,  at  midnight, — ^first,  to 
his  own  house,  in  Aldersgate;  then  to  Lord  Dorset's  at  Copthall;  next 
to  Northampton,  where  he  took  the  command  of  an  armed  escort 
of  volunteer  cavalry;  and  thence  to  Nottingham.  Here  the  £arl  of 
Devonshire  appears  to  have  superseded  the  gallant  Bishop  in  the 
command,**  and  conducted  the  Princess  to  the  Prince  her  husband, 
M  Oxfprd,  on  her  way  to  join  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

*  Lord  Dartmouth,  note  in  Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

t  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  vol.  iL  p.  226. 

*IUlph,1048. 

§  Ubi  supnu 

I  Conduct  of  the  Duch.  of  Marib.  pp.  17, 18. 

1  Letter  of  Lord  Devonihire  to  the  Prince  of  Onqge,  Dal.  App. 

**  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  &c 
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Her  flight  was  doubtless  caused,  in  one  sense,  by  the  news  of  her 
husband's  desertion.     It  was  the  signal  for  which  she  waited.     But 
her  preparations  were  made.     She  had  absented  herself  some  time, 
under  the  pretence  of  bad  health  and  pregnancy,  from  the  apart- 
ments of  the  King  and  Queea;*  and  she  caused  the  very  stairs  by 
"which  she  escaped  to  be  made  for  the  purpose,  under  pretence  of 
having  more  easy  access  to  the  apartments  of  Lady  Churchill.t  It  is 
stated  that  Mulgrave,  the  lord  chamberlain,  had  orders  to  apprehend 
Lady  Churchill  and  Lady  Fitzharding;  that  the  Princess  induced 
him  to  defer  the  execution  of  his  orders  until  she  should  have  spoken 
to  the  Queen  next  day;  and  that,  in  the  mean  time,  she  and  her  two 
attendant  ladies  fled.|     This  version  is  incorrect.     Sheffield,  Duk« 
of  Buckingham,  then  Earl  Mulgrave,  says,  in  his  Memoir  of  the 
Revolution,  that  the  King,  upon  the  desertion  of  Lord  Churchill, 
sent  immediate  orders  to  seize  his  papers  at  Whitehall,  without 
having  first  secured  either  his  lady  or  the  Princess;  <<  which,"  he 
adds,  <'  wasonly  frightening  the  one  and  disobliging  the  other. ^^§  It 
is  thus  clear  that  no  such  orders  were  sent  to  the  chamberlain.  War- 
rants of  arrest  and  seizure,  were,  however,  really  sent  up  by  the 
King.    Locd  Middleton,  who  accompanied  James,  despatched  from 
Andover,  on  the  morning  of  the  )35th,  to  Lord  Preston,  secretary 
of  state,  an  order  to  seize  the  goods  and  furniture  of  Lord  Churchill; 
and  arrest  the  clerk  of  his  troop,  as  a  security  for  the  military  chest 
in  his  hands. II     In  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  Lord  Middleton 
sent  Lord  Preston,  from  Hartley  Row,  the  King's  order  to  confine 
Lady  Churchill  to  the  apartments  of  her  sister.  Lady  Tjrconnel; 
and  Mrs.  Berkeley,  wife  of  the  fugitive  Colanel,  to  her  father's 
house.f    The  resolutions  of  James  were  generally,  his  measures 
always,  taken  too  late. 

If  the  flight  of  his  daughter  wounded  the  heart  of  James  as  a 
father,  other  calamities  encompassed  and  pressed  upon  him  more 
fatally  as  a  sovereign.  Insurrections  multiplied  and  spread.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  was  advancing  unopposed.  Lord  Bath,  the  gover- 
nor of  Plymouth,  declared  for  him.  This  lord  had  been  some  time 
waiting  to  ascertain  the  stronger  side,  and  added  another  example 
of  intrigue  and  ingratitude.^*  Lord  Shrewsbury  took  undisputed 
possession  of  Bristol.  The  University  of  Oxford,  that  citadel  of 
divine  right  and  passive  obedience,  sent  in  its  adhesion  to  the  Prince 

•  MS .  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  &c       ' 

-f  Lediard's  Life  of  Marlborough. 

4  Id.  ibid. 

4  Works,  Tol.  ii.  p.  76. 

I  Lett,  of  Lofd  Middleton  to  Lord  Preston.  Andover,  25th  Nov.  Preston  Papen. 

1  The  same  to  the  same.    HarUey  Row,  25th  Nov..  seven  in  the  evening.  Ibid. 

**  MS.  Mem.  dted  in  Life,  vol.  ii.  p.  230. 
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of  Orange.  Doctor  Finch,  warden  of  All  Souls,  on  the  part  of  eer- 
tain  heads  of  houses,  invited  the  Prince  to  Oxford,  and  offered  him 
their  plate.  The  midland  and  northern  countiea,  from  Northamp- 
ton to  Newcastle,  were  in  the  occupation  of  lords  and  gentlemen 
armed  for  the  Prince  of  Orange  and  a  free  parliament*  Hull  was 
seized,  in  the  name  of  the  Prince,  by  the  Lieutenant-CSovernor 
Copley,  who  disarmed  the  Catholic  soldiers,  and  arrested  the  Catho^ 
lie  governor,  Lord  Langdale,  in  bed.  York  was  seized  by  Lord 
Danby,  who  confined  the  governor,  Sir  John  Reresby ,  on  his  parole, 
Co  his  own  house.  This  governor  was  utterly  destitute  of  means  of 
defence.*  James,  by  a  rare  exception,  notices,  with  some  bitter- 
ness, the  conduct  of  Lord  Devonshire.  He  had,  he  says,  remitted 
the  fine  of  30,000{.  to  which  that  nobleman  was  condemned  for 
having  struck  Colonel  Culpepper  in  the  King's  apartment  But 
Ralph  states  a  fact,  communicated  to  him  personally  by  one  of  the 
Cavendish  family,  which  detracts  from  the  grace  of  this  remission 
by  the  King.  The  earl's  mother,  after  long  absence  from  court,  ap- 
peared at  the  drawing-room,  and,  kneeling  to  the  King,  presented 
to  him  a  written  acknowledgment  of  debt  to  that  amount  by  the 
king,  his  Cather,  to  the  father  of  the  earl. 

These  rustic  levies,  at  the  heels  of  their  landlords,  would  haye 
been  of  little  account  against  a  handful  of  disciplined  troops,  under 
competent  and  faithful  officers,  j-  James  had  troops,  but  his  officers 
were  incompetent  or  unfaithful. 

Among  the  King's  chief  sources  of  peril  and  distress  was  the 
state  in  which  he  found  the  capital.  His  council  had  been  ill 
chosen;  Jeffreys  was  odious  for  his  character;  Lords  Bellasis  and 
Arundel  for  their  religion.  Lord  Godolphin  alone  possessed  any 
share  of  the  public  confidence,  and  he  had  long  been  in  correspon- 
dence with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  During  the  King's  absence, 
London  was  agitated  by  party*spirit,  and  sinister  rumours.  The 
populace,  after  plundering  sonoe  Catholic  chapels,  threatened  to  mas- 
sacre the  Catholics  themselves.  Blood  appears  to  have  been  shed. 
The  historian  Oldmixon  records,  with  complacency,  the  Protestant 
feat  of  a  goldsmith's  apprentice,  who,  meeting  a  priest  carrying 
away  a  silver  candlestick,  cut  off  the  priest's  hand  with  the  candle- 
stick at  a  blow. 

Never  was  prince  more  in  want  of  counsel,  or  in  a  state  which 
rendered  counsel  more  difficult.  Barillon  writes  to  his  master, 
that  seeing  the  King  and  his  ministers  day  and  night,  he  yet  could 
learn  neither  the  force  nor  the  progress  of  the  Prince  of  Orange; 

*  See  hJ8  If emoin. 

t  Letter  of  Lord  Dev.  to  tbe  Piinoe  of  Onqge,  2d  Dec  DaL  App. 
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that  they  were  in  the  same  state  of  ignorance  at  Salisbury;  that  the 
King's  resolutiods  perpetually  changed;  that  he  was  again  eager  to 
meet  and  fight  the  Prince  of  Orange,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  the 
general  officers,  who  said  the  Prince  might  decline  a  battle  if  he 
chose;  that  the  difficulties  and  disappointments  hourly  presenting 
themselves  would  embarrass  persons  more  conversant  with  public 
basiness  and  the  art  of  war.*    Sunderland,  after  his  disgrace,  still 
haonled  the  £ing.     He  met  James  at  Windsor,  on  his  way  to  Sa- 
lisbury, and  was  well  jreeeived.t    On  the  King's  return  to  London, 
Sunderland  again  appeared  at  court,  but  was  now  harshly  spoken  of 
by  James. ;(    The  conviction  that  his  position  was  desperate,  forced 
itself  upon  James  at  last     It  is  said  that  he  first  consulted  with  a 
few  Catholics  only,  who  unanimously  advised  him  to  fly  to  France.§ 
This  seems  doubtful.     According  to  others,  he  applied  himself  to  a 
few  lords  of  known  zeal  as  Protestants,  but  who  still  adhered  to  the 
King;||  in  other  words,  who  performed  the  work  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  within  the  laws.T    They  declined  the  responsibility  of  ad- 
Tising  him,  but  suggested  that  he  should  summon  all  the  lords  spi- 
ritual and  temporal  within  his  reach.    This  course  was  adopted  by 
him  reluctantly  and  with  little  hope  of  advantage.    ^<  He  assembled 
them/'  be  says,  ^*  to  deprive  them  of  the  right  to  say,  that  if  they 
had  been  called  by  the  King  they  would  have  done  wonders  for 
him.**    His  account  of  the  meeting  differs  from  the  previously  re- 
ceived version.    There  were  present  thirty  or  forty  temporal  and 
nine  spiritual  lords.tt    The  assembled  peers,  according  to  the  gene- 
ral current  of  authorities,:^^  advised  him  to  call  a  parliament  to  treat 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  proclaim  a  general  pardon,  to  remove 
all  Catholics  from  office*     He  asked  one  night  for  deliberation,  and 
next  morning  adopted  their  counsel^  with  the  exception  of  that 
part  which  related  to  turfting  Catholics  out  of  all  employments.  This 
he  reserved  for  the  decision  of  a  free  parliament    The  King  states, 
that  having  shortly  addressed  them  on  the  occasion  of  their  being 
assembled,  he  told  them  he  had  ordered  writs  for  calling  a  parlia* 
xnent,  and  desired  their  advice;  that  Iiords  Halifax  and  Nottingham, 
especially  the  latter,  spoke  in  a  tone  of  great  respect  and  seemiirg 
concern;  thai  Lord  Clarendon  railed  indiscreetly  and  seditiously, 

•Bar.auBoi»9Dec.  1688.    Foz^HSS. 
t  Bar.  Ml  Roi,  1  Dec.    Fox,  MSS. 

4  Le  roi  s'ezpfique  durement  sur  son  compte.    Bar.  aa  Boi,  9  Dec.  Fox,  MSS. 
4  Sbeffieldy  Duke  of  Bitcfeingliaim  Account  of  the  Bev. 
I  Bur. 

1  Kalph,  1049. 

**  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  life,  &c. 
tt  Id.  Ibid. 

^t  'Fhe  chief,  if  not  only,  original  sources,  appear  to  be  *«  The  Histoiy  of  the  De- 
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declaiming  against  popery,  and  blaming  the  personal  condaet  of  tie 
King;  that  the  general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  treating  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  and  that  Lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and  Crodol- 
phin  were  appointed  commiaaioners.  The  calling  of  a  parliament 
would  thus  appear  to  originate  with  James.  This  seems  probable, 
if  for  no  other  reaton  than  that,  like  all  his  compliances,  it  came  too 
late  to  be  of  the  least  service  to  him.  In  point  of  fact,  writs  were 
issued  the  day  after,  (November  28th,)  for  calling  a  parliament  on 
the  15th  of  January,  and  on  the  30th,  proclamation  was  made,  both 
of  the  intended  meeting  of  parliament,  and  of  a  general  pardon  to  all 
his  majesty's  subjects,  for  any  act  or  part  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  since  or  before  his  landing. 

The  language  charged  upon  Lord  Clarendon  by  the  King  is  men- 
tioned by  others.  Burnet  describes  it  as  indecent,  insolent,  and  ge- 
nerally condemned.  There  is  something  curiously  inconsistent  io 
this  lord's  party  influence  and  pretension.  He  was  apeiton  of  meaa 
understanding  and  still  meaner  conduct  A  glance,  in  passing,  will 
suffice  for  an  estimate  of  his  character.  After  invoking  Ood  in  his 
despair,  upon  the  calamity  of  beholding  his  son  a  rebel,*  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  Princess  Anne,  eomplimenting  her  upon  her  deser- 
tion.t  Finding  that  neither  he  nor  his  brother  Rochester  were 
likely  to  be  appointed  ta  treat  on  behalf  of  James  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  he  indulged  in  pedant  wisdom;];  and  ungenerous  re- 
proaches against  the  unhappy  fallen  king;  deserted  next  day  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange;  was  received  without  confidence  or  respect;§  had 
the  baseness,  it  will  be  seen,  to  suggest  that  James  should  be  sent 
to  the  Tower;  continued  to  be  neglected  or  despised  by  William; 
and  ended  in  making  profession  of  conscience,  loyalty,  and  jacobi- 
tism.  The  brothers  Hyde  owed  to  James  their  own  fortunes,  and 
the  elevation  and  honour  of  their  sister.  They  inherited  the  mean- 
ness without  the  capacity  of  their  father.  The  first  Lord  Clarendon, 
however,  is  chiefly  indebted  for  his  title  of  great  to  the  littleness  of 
his  son  and  successor. 

The  King  was  embarrassed  in  the  choice  of  commissioners  to  treat 
for  him.  His  service  was  still  an  object  of  ambition  and  intrigue. 
This  is  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inherent  magic  of  court  favour,  and 
least  of  all  to  disinterested  fidelity.  James  was  no  longer  worth 
serving,  but  much  might  be  made  of  the  opportunity  to  betray  him. 
Rochester,  at  this  period,  was  sworn  of  the  privy  council,  and  took 
hisseatH  The  strife  was  principally  between  him  and  Halifax.  With 

**Duuy  of  Heniy,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
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their  mutual  animositiefl,  they  could  not  be  joined  in  the  commia- 
eion.  Halifax  bad  superior  talent,  with  the  support  of  the  dissent* 
ersy  and  was  preferred.  To  conciliate  the  high-church  party,  of 
which  Rochester  was  the  chief,  Nottingham,  also  of  that  party,  and 
of  high  consideration  in  it,  was  joined  with  Lord  Halifax.  The  King 
appointed  as  third  commissioner,  Lord  Godolphin,  who  had  the  dex- 
terity or  dishonesty,*  to  possess,  at  the  same  time,  the  confidence 
of  James  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  He  was  still  a  cabinet  minis- 
ter and  an  officer  in  the  household  of  the  queen. 

On  the  dOth  of  November,  a  trumpeter  was  sent  to  the  Prince, 
requesting  passes  for  commissioners  to  treat  wi*h  him  on  the  part  of 
the  King.  The  commissioners  themselves  set  out  on  the  2d,  and 
were  met  by  their  passes  at  Reading  on  the  3d  of  December.  Ames- 
bury  was  appointed  by  the  Prince  as  the  place  of  meeting.  Upon 
arriving  there,  they  were  informed  that  they  should  find  his  High- 
ness at  Hungerford;  they  accordingly  faced  about,  and  came  to 
Hungerford,  where  they  had  a  fresh  disappointment.  The  circui- 
tous journey  from  Reading  by  Amesbury  to  Hungerford,  was  suffi- 
ciently contemptuous  to  the  representatives  of  one  who  was  still  the 
King  of  Englandi^  On  their  arrival,  the  Prince  would  not  see  them, 
and  appointed  to  treat  with  them  Lords  Oxford  and  Clarendon. 
The  choice  of  negotiators  was  another  instance  of  contempt  and  ar- 
tifice. Lord  Clarendon  was  disregarded  at  all  times  by  the  Prince 
of  Orange;t  he  was  the  known  enemy  of  Lord  Halifax,  whom  he 
was  to  meet;  and  Lord  Oxford,  besides  his  singularities  of  charac- 
ter, had  not  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  business.];  The  King's 
flag  had  met  the  Prince  on  his  way  to  Oxford  with  the  purpose  of 
securing  the  whole  western  district  He  saw  that  the  game  was  now 
in  his  hands,  and  marched  direct  upon  London.  Time  and  ground 
were  gained  by  him  in  the  change  of  rendezvous.  The  King's  com- 
missioners were,  moreover,  called  upon  to  give  in  their  overtures 
in  writing.  This  was  both  evasion  and  insult;  and  they  complied. 
Their  memorial,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  was  given  in  on  the  8th^  and 
the  Prince's  answer  returned  on  the  9th,  of  December.  It  would 
be  idle  to  remark  on  delays  and  evasions,  when  the  negotiation 
itself  was,  on  the  Prince's  part,  a  mockery.  He  now  aimed  at  that 
which  could  not  be  attained  by  any  negotiation  or  compromise,-<- 
tbe  possession  of  the  crown.  His  engines  had,  for  some  days,  been 
in  full  operation,  and  his  means  were  unworthy  of  his  character. 
The  Prince  found  his  chief  agent  in  one  of  the  King's  eommis- 

*  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bock.,  voL  ii.  p.  7. 
fDal.  App*andUal.MS. 

t  Burnet  names  Lord  Shrewsbury,  while  Lord  Clarendon,  in  hb  Diary,  mention* 
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mooenf  Lord  Hali&x.  That  Dobloman  was  aoMiig  the  most  zt- 
complkhed  persons  of  bis  day.  He  spoke  and  wrote  witii  snrpasring 
wity  gracei  and  eloquence.  His  style  had^  by  anticipation^  tbe 
polished  ease  of  the  age  of  Anney  with  more  vivacity  and  imagina- 
tion. Sacb  a  man  diould  have  stood  fcnward^  for  tbe  honour  of 
superior  talents  and  cultivated  tastes^  a  proud  exception  to  tbe  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  political  perfidy  and  court  intr^ue^  His  reputa- 
tion needS)  on  the  contrary,  all  the  indulgence  that  can  be  derived 
from  the  example  of  universftl  degeneracy.  His  uncle  Shafiesbiiry 
was  a  more  daring,  Sunderland  was  a  more  corrupt,  but  neither 
was  a  more  venatile  intriguer.  Shortly  before  tbe  invasion,  proba- 
bly when  Sunderland  was  lingering  in  bis  place,  Lord  HaUfaz  had 
private  meetings  with  James,  and  even  negotiated  with  the  priests 
for  his  return  to  court*  .  He  was  no  sooner  appointed  commissbner 
by  the  King,  than  he  entered  into  communication  with  a  CMifiden- 
tial  agent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  London.  He  told  this  agent, 
that  he  received  hb  appointnoent  with  alarm,  lest  it  should  bring 
bim  into  suspicion  with  the  Prince.  The  agent  replied,  that  he 
bad  reason  to  be  alarmed ;  that  his  being  the  Kii^s  commissioner 
would  subject  ham  to  '^  unhappy  suspicions"  of  wishing  Id  impede 
tbe  designs  of  his  Highness  by  a  delusive  negotiation,  at  a  moment 
when  nothing  of  that  sort  would  be  endured ;  when  there  was  bo 
room  for  trust,  and  every  thing  must  be  btdk  uipcn  newfoundations  and 
a  total  change  of  persons.^  Lord  Halifax  gave  bis  assurance  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  incur  censure.  The  pretence  of  a  finee 
parliament  was  now  thrown  aside,  and  to  prepare  for  the  ''new 
foundations^  and  ''a  total  change  of  persons,^  it  was  circulated  in 
print  and  conversation,  that  the  King  would  not  adhere  to  his  en- 
gagements; that  popish  treaties  were  no^  to  be  relied  on ;%  that  it 
would  be  the  greatest  folly  to  graft  any  thing  on  the,  old  stock. §  No 
party  means  were  left  untried  to  render  the  religion  and  friends  of 
James  odious,  and,  what  is  perhaps  more  iatal,  ridiculous.  A  hue 
and  cry  after  Father  Petre  was  hawked  through  the  metropolis, 
and  the  famous  LtllibuUero  was  sung  by  men,  women,  and  chydren 
in  private  houses,  in  taverns,  and  in  theatres.  Lord  Dorset  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  tbe  author.  It  is  unworthy  of  bim.  Without 
any  lyric  merit,  it  hit  the  popular  humour,  and  would  be  forgotten 
by  this  time,  even  1o  its  name,  if  that  were  not  preserved  in  the 
nondescript  romance  of  Sterne. 

A  spurious  manifesto,  entitled  ''  Third  Declaration  of  tbe  Prince 

•  Beres.  Mem. 

-^  Unsi{^d  letter  in  Dal.  App. 

t  «•  Letter  from  a  gentleman  in  York  to  a  friend  in  the  Prince  of  Onnge'iB  camp/^ 
cited  in  Kalph,  voL  i.  p.  1051. 
S  Unaisned  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.    DaL  App.  3S7. 
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of  Orafigey**  was  a  more  unwarrantaUe  artifice.    A  momenrs  re- 
flection woaU  have  shown  that  it  did  not  proceed  from  the  Prince. 
Bat  vulgar  zeal,  religiona  party-spirit,  and  the  populace,  do  not  ro* 
fleet;  and  it  was  soon  found  too  useful  to  be  contradicted.    It  pro* 
claimed  that  all  papists  found  with  arms  in  flieir  houses,  or  on  their 
personSy  or  in  any  office  or  employment,  should  be  treated  as  rob* 
bers,  freebooters,  and  banditti,  refused  quaitar,  and  delivered  up  to 
summary  execution.    It  set  forth  that  great  numbers  of  armed  pa* 
pists  were  assembled  in  London  and  YTestminster,  to  destroy  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  by  fire  or  massacre.    It  commanded  all  autho- 
rities, civil  and  military,  to  disarm  and  secure  papists,  especially  in 
London  and  Westminister.    It  finally  declared  that  all  magistrates 
and  others  who  should  fail  to  act  as  required,  would  be  treated  by 
bis  Highness  as  the  most  criminal  and  infamous  of  men,  betrayers  of 
their  rel^on  and  country.    This  terrible  denunciation  was  circu* 
lated  on  all  sides;  copies  of  it  were  sent  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
King.    The  meaner,  and  therefore  more  furious  champions  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  called  upon  magis- 
trates to  carry  its  contents  into  execution.    The  Catholics,  the  cour- 
tiers, the  King  himself,  were  panic-struck  for  their  liv^    There 
was  the  utmost  danger  of  a  massacre.    Thb  forgery  was  ascribed 
to  Samuel  Johnson,  already  named.     With  all  his  animosity  to  pa- 
pists, he  appears  to  have  been  incapable  of  such  a  villany;  and  the 
authorship  of  it  was  claimed  after  a  lapse  of  years  by  Speke  the 
spy,  who  was  at  this  time,  by  his  own  account,  not  in  the  camp,  but 
in  the  court  of  the  Prince.    It  has  been  said,  in  vindication  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  concoction  of  this 
recklto  foi^ery,  and  that  he  contradicted  it  as  soon  as  its  existence 
was  made  known  to  him.    Speke,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted, — but 
when  the  Prince  was  no  longer  alive  to  contradict  him, — that  he 
showed  it  to  the  Prince  at  Sherborne  Caslle;  that  the  Prince  was 
somewhat  surprised,  but,  upon  consideration,  was  not  displeased  with 
the  things  and  that  his  Highness  and  those  about  him  afterwards 
acknowledged  that  it  did  great  service.     Speke  is  unworthy  of  cre- 
dit; but  it  appears,  even  upon  the  showing  of  the  friends  of  the 
Prince,  that  William's  disavowal  was  but  verbal,  and  confined  to 
those  about  him.    The  Prince  of  Orange  had  already  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  not  only  a  phlegmatic  but  an  unscrupulous  politician. 
His  policy  was  charged  by  some  with  tolerating,  by  others  with 
sharing,  the  practices  which  stimulated  the  populace  of  the  Hague 
to  massacre  the  patriot  brothers  De  Witt,  and  give  him  undivided 
sway  over  the  Republic.    The  profit  which  he  made  of  this  impu- 
dent and  atrocious  fabrication  leaves  an  additional  stain  upon  his 
character.  The  King  and  his  counsellors  must  have  been  infatuated 
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or  appalled,  when  they  made  no  efibrt  to  ponish  those  whohsd 
been  guiltj  of  circulatingy  and  of  attempting  to  carry  into  execu- 
tion the  contents  of  a  paper,  in  which  the  Prince  appeared  not 
only  to  command  massacre,  but  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  crown. 

The  ill  news  from  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  which  hour  by 
hour  reached  the  King;  the  turbulent  spirit  of  his  enemies;  the 
panic  terror  of  his  friends  around  him  in  the  capital ;  the  inauspi- 
cious delays,  the  iosultiz^  evasions,  to  which  his  commissidnen  were 
subjected  by  the  Prince  of  Orange;  the  advance  of  the  Prince  di- 
rect upon  London;  made  him  not  only  meditate,  but  prepare  for  his 
escape  from  the  kingdom.    His  first  step  was  to  order  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  be  carried  over  to  France.  The  child  had  beai  sent  down 
to  Portsmouth  when  the  IQng  left  London  for  the  camp  at  Salisbuiy. 
Lord  Dover,  who  succeeded  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  the  command 
of  the  garrison,  had  dormant  orders  for  him  and  Lord  Dartmouth  to 
take  the  Prince  over  in  a  yacht.    It  is  stated  by  the  King,  that 
Lord  Dartmouth  readily  undertook  to  execute  this  service  when  the 
orders  were  first  shown  to  him;  that  he  afterwards  changed  his  own 
mind,  and  that  of  Lord  Dover;  and  finaUy  refused  to  let  the  infant 
Prince  be  carried  out  of  the  kingdom.*     *^  'Tis  my  son  they  aim 
at,**  says  James  to  Iiord- Dartmouth,  ''and  'tis  my  son  I  must  en- 
deavour to  preserve,  whatever  becomes  of  me.    Therefore  I  conjure 
you  to  assist  Lord  Dover  in  getting  him  away  in  the  yacht.'M'    The 
King,  however,  faltered  in  his  purpose ;  suspended  his  orders,  and 
repeated  them  the  foIk>wing  day.    Lord  Dartmouth,  at  some  length, 
and  with  apparent  emotion,  vindicates  his  refusal  to  convey  or  even 
to  permit  the  conveyance  of  the  heir  apparent  out  of  the  kingdom, 
on  the  ground,  first,  of  the  strictness  of  the  law  against  it;  next,  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  nation  and  to  the  King  himself.| 
He  accounts  for  his  apparent  acquiescence  at  first,  when  the  orders 
of  Lord  Dover  were  shown  to  him,  by  his  hope  that  the  King  wduld 
see  cause  to  change  his  mind.    His  conduct  may  be  difierently,  and 
much  more  probably,  accounted  for.    Lord  Dartmouth  appears  in  a 
constant  struggle  to  conceal  from  the  King,  and  from  himself,  the 
mastery  obtained  over  him  by  the  officers  who  were  in  the  interests 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.    Bjng  brought  a  letter  from  several  offi- 
cers of  the  fleet  to  the  Prince  at  Sherborne,  and  took  back  a  letter 
'  from  him  to  Lord  Dartmoutb,§  urging  the  necessity  of  his  coming 
over,  and  ofiering  to  continue  him  in  the  command,  with  an  assurance 
that  Herbert  should  not  be  advanced  above  his  head.     '<  This  let- 
ter," says  Byng, "  had  some  efiect  on  him.    From  that  time  he 

•  MS.  Mem.  cited  in  Life,  &c.  vd.  ii.  233.  f  DaL  Ann.  326. 

*  See  his  letter,  DaL  App.  328. 
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seemed  inclmable  to  the  Prince's  party.''*  The  letter  was  laid 
privately  by  the  captain  of  his  own  ship  on  bis  toilet  An  admiral, 
who  wanted  the  energy  or  anlhority  to  investigate  a  plot  to  seize 
his  person,  abstained^  as  might  be  expected,  from  instituting  any 
inquiry  respecting  a  letter  which  was  a  direct  provocation  to  trea- 
son and  desertion. 

Lord  Dartmouth,  after  the  Dutch  fleet  had  efcaped  him,  was,  as 
he  expressed  it,  <<at  a  stand  what  to  do/'  and  wrote,  to  the  King 
(or  farther  orders.  James  ordered  him  to  attack  the  Dutch,  even 
after  they  had  landed  their  convoy.  A  more  enterprising  officer 
would  have  done  this  without  waiting  orders.  Lord  Dartmouth, 
when  he  received  the  orders,  was  unable  to  execute  them,  and  put 
into  Portsmouth  with  his  fleet  disabled  by  the  weather.  The  officers 
who  were  engaged  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  having  discovered  the 
arrival  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Portsmouth,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  taken  to  Krance,  obliged  Lord  Dartmouth  to  send  out  armed 
boats  to  intercept  him,  and  themselves  kept  watch.t  This  appears 
to  be  the  true  solution  of  the  change  of  mind  and  peremptory  refusal 
of  Lord  Dartmouth.  He  refuses  to  do  that  which  was  no  longer  in 
his  power. 

Disafiection  had  spread  in  the  fleet  since  its  arrival  at  Spithead. 
James  counts  amongst  his  sorrows,  an  address  from  the  officers  for 
a  free  parliament;  in  which  they  declared,  he  says,  their  resolution 
to  stand  by  the  Protestant  religion,  but  not  one  word  of  standing  by 
the  King.  I  As  a  mark  of  displeasure,  this  address  was  denied  the 
honours  of  the  Gazette.  The  King,  under  all  these  circumstances, 
not  only  despaired  of  getting  away  the  Prince,  but  thought  him  no 
longer  safe  at  Portsmouth.  He  accordingly  had  the  child  brought 
back  to  London  with  the  utmost  secrecy.  The  young  Prince,  it  is 
aaid,  narrowly  escaped  a  party  sent  by  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  in« 
tercept  him  in  New  Forest§ 

The  Prince  of  Wales  was  brought  back  from  Portsmouth  to  Lon- 
don on  the  8th  of  December.  On  the  evening  of  the  9th,  the  King 
received,  he  says,  the  answer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  the  propo- 
sitions of  his  commissioners.  Both  were  mere  preliminaries.  The 
King's  commissioners  were  instructed  in  substance  to  acquaint  the 
Prince,  that  his  Majesty  had  observed  that  his  Highness  seemed  to 
refer  all  matters  of  complaint  to  a  free  parliament;  that  his  Majesty 
had  some  time  resolved  to  call  a  parliament,  and  deferred  it  only 
until  the  times  were  more  composed;  that  his  Majesty,  hpwever, 
observing  the  desure  of  his  people  for  a  parliament,  had  put  forth  his 

*  Byng  in  DiL  App.  t  ^^^ 

#  IfS.  Mem.  cited  in  Ufe^  yoI.  ii.  334. 
%  Life  of  King  James,  335,  236. 
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writs  tod  proclamation  for  immediately  calling  one;  that  bis  Majesty 
had  authorized  his  three  commissioners  to  consent  to  every  requimie 
arrangement  for  the  security  and  freedom  of  its  deliberations;  that, 
in  the  mean  timci  the  respective  armies  should  be  restricted  within 
such  limits,  and  at  such  a  distance  from  London,  as  would  remove 
all  apprehensions  for  Its  freedom.  The  King's  commissioners  were 
privately  and  particularly  instructed  by  him  to  insist,  as  the  first 
condiljon,  that  the  army  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  not  come 
nearer  London  than  thirty  or  forty  miles;  being  determined,  he 
says,  if  this  was  refused,  to  abandon  all  farther  negotiation  and  take 
his  measures  accordingly.*  The  answer  of  the  Prince  was  conveyed 
in  the  following  seven  articles. 

.  I.  That  all  papists,  and  all  such  persons  as  are  not  qualified  by 
law,  be  disbanded,  and  removed  from  all  employments,  civil  and 
military. — II.  That  all  proclamations  which  reflect  upon  us,  or  any 
that  have  cbme  to  iis,  or  declared  for  us,  be  recalled;  and  that,  if 
any  persons,  for  having  so  assisted,  have  been  committed,  they  be 
forthwith  set  at  liberty. — III.  That,  for  the  security  and  safety  of 
the  city  of  London,  the  custody  and  government  of  the  Tower  be 
immediately  put  into  the  hands  of  the  said  city. — ^IV.  That  if  his 
Majesty  shall  think  fit  to  be  at  London  during  the  sitting  of  the 
parliament,  that  we  may  be  there  also  with  an  equal  number  of  our 
guards;  or  if  his  Majesty  shall  please  to  be  in  any  place  from  Lon- 
don, at  whatever  distance  he  thinks  fit,  that  we  may  be  at  a  place  of 
the  same  distance;  and  that  the  respective  armies  do  remove  from 
London  thirty  miles;  and  that  no  more  foreign  forces  be  brought 
into  the  kingdom. — ^V.  That,  for  the  security  of  the  city  of  Loodoa 
and  their  trade.  Tilbury  Fort  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  said  city. 
VI.  That,  to  prevent  the  landing  of  French,  or  other  foreign  troops, 
Portsmouth  may  be  put  into  such  hands  as  by  your  Majesty  and  us 
shall  be  agreed  upon. — ^Vtl.  That  some  sufficient  part  of  the  public 
revenue  be  assigned  us  for  the  maintaining  of  our  forces  until  the 
meeting  of  a  free  parliament 

Bishop  Burnet  states  in  his  history,  that  the  lords  commissioners 
were  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the  Princa  He  asserts  farther, 
in  the  Preface  to  a  volume  of  his  sermons,  that  the  terms  were  ac- 
knowledged even  by  the  Kmg  to  be  better  than  he  expected;  and 
on  this  foundation,  assuming  both  facts  as  true,  historians  have 
praised  the  moderation  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  It  is  astonishing, 
that  they  should  not  rather  have  judged  by  the  document  itself  be- 
£Mre  their  eyes.  The  Prince  not  only  airc^es  the  regal  style, 
but  demands,  under  the  name  of  securities,  an  extent  of  substantive 

*  MS.  Mem.  dted  in  Life,  vol  il  240. 
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power^  which  would  have  placed  him  on  the  throne,  with  the  King, 
seated  as  a  mere  cipher,  by  his  side.  The  answer  was  viewed  in 
this  light  by  the  King.  He  was  confirmed  in  hb  resolution  of 
Bending  away  the  Queen  and  Prince  of  Wales  to  France,  and  fol^ 
lowing  them  in  twenty-four  hours;*  <<  for  now/'  says  he,  **  things 
were  come  to  that  extremity,  by  the  general  defection  of  the  nobi* 
lity,  gentry,  and  clergy;  by  the  scandalous  desertion  of  the  chief 
officers  and  others  in  the  army,  as  gave  little  reason  to  trust  those 
who  remained;  so  that  no  other  counsel  could  reasonably  be  em- 
braced, but  to  quit  the  kingdom  with  as  much  secrecy  as  he  (the 

King)  possibly  eoufd.''t  * 

Such  is  the  account  given  by  James  of  the  motives  of  his  flight 
Others,  echoing  Burnet  and  the  pamphlets  of  the  time,  charge  his 
resolution  upon  the  advice  of  the  Catholics.  <*  Strange  counsels," 
says  the  Bishop,  **  were  now  suggested  to  the  King  and  Queen;  the 
priests  and  violent  papists  saw  a  treaty  was  now  opened;  they  knew 
that  they  must  be  the  sacrifice,  t  Burnet  must  have  known,  if  he 
knew  any  thing  of  the  designs  and  operations  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  that  the  treaty  on  foot  was  a  mockery  on  his  part;  and  that 
nothing  would  satisfy  him  and  his  friends  short  of  ^  new  founda- 
tions," and  **  a  total  change  of  persons," — that  is,  setting  aside  the 
King.  The  pernicious  counsels  of  papists  to  James  11.  are  hack- 
neyed to  very  disgust,  without  authority  or  evidence.  It  would 
seem  as  if,  when  popery  was  the  culprit,  proof  were  superfluous. 
Popery  was,  moreover,»a  sort  of  devoted  victim,  upon,  which  the 
Protestant  minions  of  James's  tyranny  would  charge  all  their  sins. 
Sunderiandand  Mulgrave,§  who  worshipped  at  the  altar  of  this  very 
popery,  the  one  publicly,  the  other  privately,  would  have  it  supposed 
that  they  were  always  opposed  to  its  counsels,  and  they  are  among 
the  authorities  upon  which  papists  are  made  responsible  in  history 
for  all  the  misdeeds  of  James. 

The  ill-fated  James  appears  to  have  been  distracted  by  the  various 
and  conflicting  opinions  around  him:  some  advised  that  he  should 
remain  at  his  post  and  trust  to  events;  others  were  adverse  to  his 
patting  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Duke 
of  Hamilton  proposed  that  he  should  retire  to  Scotland,  but  with  the 
condition  of  his  abandoning  the  Chancellor  Perth  and  the  papists. 
Tyreonnel  engaged  to  defend  the  person,  and  maintain  the  cause  of 
James  in  Ireland,  if  he  were  supplied  with  arms  and  ammunition.  |f 

•  MS.  Hem*  cited  inlife^  toL  ii.  241.  t  Ibid.  242. 

#  Bur.  fol.  iiL  342. 

4  SheAeU,  Duke  of  BuckingliMiu    Account  of  Cba  Revofation. 
I  Bar  Ml  Roi,  Dec.  13  and  15.    Foz»  MSB. 
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The  Queen  and  the  Catholics  may  have  advised  the  King  to  with- 
draw himself,  though  there  appears  no  direct  or  express  evidence  of 
the  fact;  there  is  even  a  denial  of  such  advice  on  behalf  of  the  Queen* 
Barlllon,  having  found  it  impossible  to  persuade  the  King  to  accept 
French  aid  in  ti(ne,*  pressed  him  to  take  refuge  in  France;  but 
Louis,  in  reply  to  the  despatch  of  his  ambassador,  describing  the  situ- 
ation of  James,  declines  advising  him  in  his  desperate  fortune,  and 
instructs  Barillon  to  attend  the  King  in  his  retreat  to  Ireland  or 
Scotland, — having  first  secured,  by  the  promise  of  liberal  payment, 
the  services  of  a  lord  or  commoner,  who  should  convey  secret  in- 
formation of  what  was  passing  among  the  members  of  either  or  both 
houses.! 

The  King  appears  to  have  been  determined  by  the  advice,  not 
of  the  Queen,  the  Catholics,  or  Barillon,  but  of  Lords  Godolphia 
and  Halifax,  his  Protestant  commissioners.  This  is  one  of  the 
meanest  and  most  characteristic  intrigues  of  the  Revolution.  Lord 
Godolphin,  whilst  on  his  mission  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wrote 
to  the  King  his  advice  to  withdraw  for  the  present,  assuring  him, 
that  his  subjects  would,  before  a  year,  invite  him  back  on  their 
knees,  f  This  is  precisely  the  advice  charged  by  others  upon  the 
Catholics  and  the  Queen.  It  could  not  have  been  given  in  good 
faith  by  Lord  Godolphin.  His  judgment  was  too  clear,  and  it  may 
be  hoped,  his  patriotism  and  humanity  too  strong,  to  hazard  the 
disorganization  of  society  and  government  upon  his  speculative 
opinion,  that  a  restoration  would  be  adopted  as  a  refuge  from  anar- 
chy. It  has  been  observed,  that  he  long  before  was  charged  with 
disclosing  the  Counsels  of  James  to  the  Prince  of  Orange*  His  ob- 
ject then  must  have  been  to  remove  the  King  out  of  the  path  of  the 
Prince. 

Lord  Halifax  played  his^part  with  deeper  perfidy.  This  opinion 
is  expressed  without  reference  to  the  strange  statement  of  Bishop 
Burnet,  which  seems,  indeed,  too  inconsistent  to  be  true.  It  should 
be  cited,  however,  for  the  judgment  of  the  reader.  "  The  Mar- 
quis of  Halifax,''  says  he,  (on  the  arrival  of  the  commissioners  at 
Hungerford,)  <^sent  forme.  But  the  Prince  said,  though  he  would 
suspect  nothing  from  our  meeting,  others  might;  so  I  did  not  speak 
with  him  in  private,  but  in  the  hearing  of  olhers.  Yet  he  took 
occasion  to  ask  me,  so  as  nobody  observed  ity  if  we  had  a  mind  to 
have  the  ^ing  in  our  hands.    I  said  by  no  means,  for  we  would  not 

*  So  late  as  the  25th  of  November,  (N.  S.,)  that  minister  informed  James  that  an 
auxiliary  force  of  French  troops  was  ready  at  Dunldrk  and  Calais  to  nil  for  England, 
Bar.  au  Roi,  2o  Nov.  1688.    Fox,  MSS. 

t  Le  lioi  a  Bar.  20  Dec.  Fox,  MSS. 

%  Lord  Dailmoutb;  note  in  Bur.  vol.  iii.  345. 
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hurl  his  person.  He  asked  next,  what  if  he  had  a  mind  to  go  away. 
I  said  nothing  was  so  much  to  be  wished  for:  this  I  told  the  Prince, 
and  he  approved  of  both  my  answers/' 

Is  it  credible  that  Lord  Halifax  started  an  overture  of  the  black- 
est guilt  and  infamy  in  a  room  with  others,  in  mere  conversation 
with  an  inferior  personage,  who  had  little  credit  and  no  discretion, 
and  whilst  he  had,  it  has  been  shown,  more  suitable  vehicles  of 
communication  with  the  Prince  of  Orange?  Such  a  step. outrages 
all  probability,  when  imputed  to  a  statesman  noted  for  his  finesse. 
But  why  should  Burnet  invent  and  dramatise  such  a  scene?  It  may 
be  accounted  for  by  his  distinctive  character.  He  appears  through- 
out his  history  a  subaltern  partisan,  conscious  of  his  inferiority,  and 
struggling  to  convince  others  and  himself  that  he  was  a  personage  of 
the  first  pretension.  Such  a  man,  whose  vanity,  moreover,  was  no- 
toriously unscrupulous,  having  heard  of  the  intrigue  of  Lord  Hali- 
fax, would  seize  and  mould  it  to  his  purpose  as  a  proof  of  his  Im- 
portance, and  as  an  episode  in  his  history. 

But  the  perfidy  of  Lord  Halifax  is  not  the  less  certain.  It  is 
attested  by  a  better  witness  in  a  more  consistent  shape.  Sir  John 
Reresby,  of  whom  that  lord  was  the  political  and  private  friend, 
states,  on  the  authority  of  a  court  lady,  since  known  to  have  been 
Lady  Oglethorpe,  and  of  the  acquiescence  of  Lord  Halifax  himself, 
that,  "  after  having  conferred  with  his  Highness,  (not  with  Burnet,) 
his  lordship  sent  the  King  a  private  letter,  intimating  an  ill  design 
against  his  person,  and  that  this  was  the  real  cause  of  his  Majesty's 
fli^t  and  the  departure  of  the  Queen.'**  The  King  has  himself  re- 
corded  his  fears  for  his  life.  In  one  passage  of  his  Memoirs  he  says, 
that,  well  remembering  how  his  father  and  several  of  his  predeces- 
sors had  been  used,  he  saw  no  security  where  he  was;f  in  another, 
that  if  he  did  not  go  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  Prince  of  Orange 
<<  would  probably  find  other  means  to  send  him  out  of  it,  and  the 
world,  too,  by  another  way. ''J 

King  James  mentions  the  answer  of  the  Prince  as  one  of  the  de- 
termining causes  of  his  sending  away  the  Queen  and  Prince  of 
Wales.  It  would  appear  from  the  dates  that  the  answer — at  least 
the  written  answer — could  not  yet  have  reached  him.  It  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  commissioners  at  Littlecot,  on  the  9th  of  Decem- 
ber, and  the  Queen  went  off  on  the  night  of  that  day.  But  the  letter 
of  Lord  Halifax  may  have  been  received;  and  the  delays,  evasions, 
and  continued  advance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  as  good  evi- 
dence of  his  intentions  as  the  answer  itself. 


*  nee.  Mem. 

t  MS.  Mem.  dtedin life,  voL  iL  249.  t  Ibid.268. 
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The  account  of  the  Queen*8  departure  by  Father  Orleans  was,  op 
la  the  recent  publication  of  the  Life  of  James  11.,  the  only  ctreum- 
«tantial  one:  that  of  the  compiler  from  the  King's  Memoirs,  mainly 
agrees  with  it.  Both,  probably,  are  derived  from  the  same  source. 
Lauzun,  noted  for  his  amour  or  marriage  with  Mademoiselle  d*Or- 
ieans,  and  the  whimsical  impertinence  with  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  treat  the  first  princess  of  the  house  of  Bourbon,  came  over 
to  England,  and  offered  his  military  services  to  King  James.  He 
is  represented  by  some  as  a  special  envoy  of  Louis  XIV. :  that  prince 
Icnew  how  to  choose  his  envoys  better.  Lauzun,  a  frivolous  cour- 
tier, sought  only  an  escape  from  court  disgrace  and  ennui.  James, 
having  no  longer  occasion  for  his  military  services^*  selected  him 
to  conduct  the  escape  of  the  Queen.  Disguised  as  an  Italian  lady 
returning  to  her  'country,  she  crossed  the  river  from  Whitehall  to 
Lambeth,  in  an  open  boat,  on  a  dark  December  night,  in  a  storm  of 
wind  and 'rain,  with  her  infant  son,  his  nurse,  Lauzun,  and  two  per- 
sons more;  stood  shivering  near  an  old  church  wall  for  an  boor, 
until  a  hackney-coach  came  up;  was  fortunate  enough  to  reach 
Gravesend  undiscovered;  and  there  went  on  board  a  yacht,  which 
conveyed  her  in  safety,  with  a  fair  wind  to  France.  The  sofierings 
of  the  Queen  in  her  escape  from  Whitehall  to  Gravesend,  have  been 
arrayed  in  all  Uie  rhetorical  graces  of  pathos  and  the  pictureaque. 
Her  circumstances  might  well  excite  pity  and  meditation;  but  the 
notion,  that  physical  sufferings  and  privations  are  keenly  felt  in  a 
great  and  sudden  reverse,  is  Vulgar  and  unfounded^  When  thought 
of  at  all  by  those  who  have  fallen  from  the  utmost  heights,  they  are 
felt  only  as  the  accessaries  and  signs  of  a  reverse  of  fortune,  not  as 
evils  in  themselves. 

The  King  promised  to  follow  his  wife  and  son  in  twenty-four 
hours — ^not,  it  has  been  said  on  behalf  of  the  Queen,  because  she 
advised  or  desired  his  leaving  the  kingdom,  but  because  she  made 
it  a  condition  that  he  should  follow  her,  unless  he  allowed  her  to 
remain  and  share  his  fortunes.!  From  the  moment  of  his  receiving 
the  answer  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  he  appears  to  have  been  impa- 
tient to  quit  the  field,  leaving  behind  him  the  sceptre  of  three  king- 
doms to  be  taken  up  by  one  still  more  impatient  to  grasp  it  Other 
circumstances  added  to  his  anxieties  and  fears.  From  treachery  or 
oversight,  a  suspension  of  arms  appears  not  to*  have  been  proposed 
or  thought  of  by  the  King's  commissioners*  The  Prince  of  Orange 
continued  his  march  direct  upon  the  capital.  The  King's  troops, 
upon  a  false  alarm  of  the  advance  of  the  Dutch,  were  ordered  to  fall 
back  from  Reading  upon  Maidenhead.  The  error  being  discovered. 
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they  were  ordered  to  resame  their  posts  next  day.    Mean  while, 
the  inhabitants  or  Reading  sent  notice  to  the  Prince's  adFanced 
posts,  with  the  request  that  a  detachment  should  be  ordered  forward 
^to  occBpy  their  town.     The  King's  troops  arrived  first    Colonel 
Lanier  posted  a  party  of  Irish  dragoons  to  defend  the  bridge  against 
the  Dutch,  who  were  advancing,  and  ordered  a  Scotch  regiment  of 
horse  to  draw  up  i«  the  market-place;  he  at  the  same  time  sent  to 
Lord  Feversham  for  a  re-enforcement    The  Irish  dragoons,  having 
once  discharged  their  carbines,  wheeled  round  and  fled;  the  Scotch 
followed  their  example.     The  Irish  said,  in  their  justification,  that 
while  they  defended  the  bridge  against  the  Dutch,  they  were  fired 
upon  by  the  inhabitants  from  the  houses.   This  again  was  denied  by 
the  inhabitants.    But  they  who  invited  the  King's  enemies  would 
not  scruple  to  fire  upon  the  King's  troops  from  under  cover.    The 
Scotch  and  Irish,  in  their  flight,  were  met  by  the  Greneral-in-ehief, 
Lord  Feversham,  coming  up  with  a  re-enforcement  Instead  of  ral- 
lying them,  he  covered  their  retreat  to  Maidenhead.     The  conduct 
of  the  King's  troops,  if  their  enemies  have  written  truth  of  them, 
was  here  still  more  ignominious  than  at  Reading.     The  inhabitants, 
it  is  said,  beat  a  Dutch  march  during  the  night  as  an  artifice  to  get 
rid  of  them,  and  the  experiment  was  so  successful  that  his  Ma- 
jesty's forces  fled  without  their  cannon.    It  is  difficult  to  x«oonciIe 
this  ridiculous  incident  with  the  most  ordinary  military  precautions 
in  what  may  be  called  a  hostile  post,  and  in  momentary  expectation 
of  the  enemy.    The  desertion  of  Douglas's  regiment  of  Scotch  ea- 
valry  disappointed  and  grieved  the  King.     It  was  one  of  the  regi- 
ments upon  whose  fidelity  he  particularly  rdied.*    A  man  of  more 
shrewdness  and  sagacity  than  James  would  have  been  deceived  by 
the  same  perfidious  arts;  firmer  nerves  than  his  would  have  given 
way  under  his  disappointments.     He  was  no  sooner  informed,  by  a 
French  messenger  from  Lauzun,  that  his  wife  and  son  were  under 
mil,  with  a  fair  wind,  than  be  prepared  with  the  utmost  secrecy  for 
bis  own  flight 

It  is  stated  that  on  the  10th  be  samnx>ned  a  conncil  of  the  peers 
upon  whose  advice  he  bad  treated  with  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and, 
addressing  himself  to  the  old  Earl  of  fiedfinrd,  said,  ^Mj  lord,  yoa 
are  a  good  man,  and  have  great  inflnence:  you  can  do  much  for  me 
at  this  time."  The  Earl  is  said  to  have  replied,  ^  I  am  an  old  man, 
and  can  do  but  little;"  and  to  have  added,  with  a  sigh,  ^  I  had  once 
a  son  that  could  now  be  very  serviceable  to  your  Majestf."!  The 
King  is  represented  as  struck  dumb  and  pale  by  this  bitter  renuni- 
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8cence,  and  the  sitaation  in  ^hich  he  stood.    There  are  few  scenes 
in  history  or  fiction  so  morally  dramatic.    The  answer  assigned  to 
the  father  of  Lord  Russel  would  seem  the  retribution  of  Heaven  in 
its  justice  upon  a  tyrant  who  had  shed  patriot  blood.    But,  unfortu- 
nately>  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  a  council  was  held  on  that 
day;  and  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  sinking  under  his  years  and  sorrows, 
had  retired  from  public  affairs.    The  statement,  that,  to  divert  sus- 
picion from  his  intended  departure,  on  the  night  of  the  10th  the 
King  summoned  an  extraordinary  council,  to  meet  on  the  morning 
of  the  11th,  is  more  probable,  and  better  attested.*    It  is  said  that, 
with  the  same  view,  he  declared  publicly  his  intention  to  return  to 
the  head  of  his  army,  and  that  his  guards  had  orders  to  meet  him  at 
Uxbridge.t  The  intrigue  of  Lord  Halifax  had  put  him  in  such  fear 
for  his  life,  that  he  concealed,  with  the  utmost  jealousy,  the  very 
movement  which  his  enemies  most  desired  he  should  make. 

All  can  be  wise  and  brave  after  the  event.     The  fears  of  James 
for  his  personal  safety  should  be  estimated  with  a  reference  to  his 
actual  position.    His  life  may  be  imagined  in  peril  from  two  quar- 
ters: those  who  had  invited  or  adhered  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
that  Prince  himself.    If  it  became  a  question  with  the  former  whe- 
ther they  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  King's  name  under  the  25th 
of  Edward  IIL,  or  the  King  should  be  prosecuted  in  the  name  of  the 
nation,  according  to  the  precedent  made  in  the  case  of  his  father,  it 
can  hardly  be  supposed  that  even  the  Bishop  of  London  would  not 
have  found  reasons  for  preferring  the  alternative.    If  the  existence 
of  James  presented  itself  as  a  bar  to  the  ambition  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  can  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment  that  the  most  aspiring  of 
politicians  and  most  phlegmatic  of  Dutchmen  would  have  seen,  in 
his  wife's  father,  any  thing  but  a  political  unit  of  human  life?  The 
Princess  of  Orange,  indeed,  is  said  to  have  obtained  from  her  hus- 
band, when  setting  out  upon  his  expedition,  a  promise  that  he  would 
respect  the  life  of  her  father.    This  promise  might  easily  be  evaded, 
— ^it  may  even  never  have  been  given  or  asked ;  and  the  daughter 
of  James,  in  writing  to  her  husband  respecting  the  fate  of  her  un- 
fortunate father,  after  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  could  find  no  kinder 
or  more  filial  designation  for  him  than  that  of  "  the  late  king.*^    A 
man  in  James's  position,  who  was  both  prudent  and  brave,  would, 
like  him,  have  seen  his  danger;  but,  unlike  him,  would  have  faced 
it.    It  is  mentioned,  as  a  proof  of  the  violence  of  his  distrusts  and 
fiears,  that  he  concealed  his  purpose  from  Lord  Dover,  a  Catholic;^ 
but  LcMTd  Dover,  by  his  want  of  success  or  of  fidelity  in  the  affair  of 
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carrying  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  France,  had  lost  his  confidence. 
Lord  Mulgrave  came  into  the  King's  apartment  just  as  he  was  step- 
ping into  bed.  The  King,  who,  according  to  the  chamberlain, 
lyould  not  trust  so  sound  a  Protestant,  whispered  him  that  **  he  had 
a  very  hopeful  account  of  some  good  accommodation  with  the  Prince 
of  Orange.'^  Lord  Mulgrave  asked,  in  reply,  whether  the  Prince's 
army  halted  or  advanced.  The  King  owned  they  still  nt^rched  on: 
ppon  which  the  chamberlain,  by  his  own  account,  shook  his  head 
with  a  dejected  countenance**  AH  this  may  be  true ;  but  the  cour- 
tiers were  now  as  eager  to  repudiate,  as  they  had  hitherto  been  to 
obtain,  the  confidence  of  the  King. 

lOn  ithe  morning  of  the  11th,  the  King's  antechamber  was  crowd- 
ed  with  lords  and  gentlemen,  waiting  to  attend  his  levee.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  lord  in  waiting,  opened  the  door  at  the 
usual  hour,  and  the  company  rushed  in.  To  their  astonishment  and 
consternation,  the  King's  chamber  was  empty.  He  had  gone  away, 
by  a  private  passage,  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  leaving  orders 
with  the  Duke  not  to  open  his  door  before  the  usual  time.  The 
Duke  of  Northumberland  was  more  a  Protestant  than  the  lord 
chamberlainrf  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  had  deserted: 
yet  James  trusted  him.  It  is  the  only  instance  in  which  his  confi- 
dence was  not  betrayed  by  his  own  kindred.  His  orders  were  obeyed, 
and  his  secret  kept  It  can  hardly  be  charged  upon  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland  as  desertion  that,  in  the  course  of  that  very  day, 
he  tendered  hb  services  to  the  Prince  of  Orange. 

The  King  to  embarrass  hb  enemy,  while  he  abandoned  the  field, 
cancelled  the  patents  for  the  new  sherifis,];  with  the^  writs  issued  for 
calling  a  parliament,  and  took  away  the  great  seal.  He<  vainly 
imagined  that  there  was  some  inherent  power,  not  only  in  hb  per- 
son, but  in  the  mere  symbol  of  his  will.  Kings  seldom  reflect  that 
their  great  scab  are  but  so  much  wax,  and  their  persons  but  ciphers, 
when  no  longer  supported  by  the  will  of  a  nation  or  by  hireling 
force.  He  addressed,  at  the  same  time,  a  letter  to  Lord  Fever- 
sham,  announcing  hb  departure  from  the  kingdom;  declaring  that, 
if  he  could  have  relied  on  hb  troops,  he  would  have  had  *'  at  least 
one  blow  for  it ;"  reminding  that  lord  that  he  and  the  other  general 
ofiicers  had  told  him  it  was  nowbe  advbable  that  he  should  venture 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army ;  thanking  all  those  who  had  re- 
mained faithful  to  him ;  informing  them  that  he  no  longer  expected 
they  should  expose  themselves  by  resbting  a  foreign  army  and  poi- 
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floned  nation;  and  exprearing  bis  hope  that»  till  better  t&nes,  tbey 
wonld  persevere  in  tbeir  fidelity.  Tbe  letter  was  read  at  tbe  bead 
of  about  4000  men,  wbom  Lord  Feversham  bad  under  bis  command 
at  Uxbridge,  and  is  said  to  have  been  beard  bj  them  with  tears. 

Two  dmrses  were  opened  to  Lord  Feversham, — to  disband  tbe 
King's  troops^  or  bring  them  over  to  the  Priace  of  Orange.   Having 
submitted  the  King's  letter  to  a  council  of  war,  he  adopted  the  for- 
mer, and  provoked  the  displeasure  of  the  Prince  by  so  rare  and 
mischievous  an  example  of  military  honour.    He  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Oraoge,  stating  his  having  disbanded  tbe  troops  by 
tbe  King's  command.  The  Prince  took  no  other  notice  of  this  letter 
than  observing  to  those  about  him  that  he  was  not  to  be  so  dealt 
with.    It  may  be  said  that  Lord  Feversham  should  have  disarmed 
as  well  as  disbanded  them;  and  this  is  the  only  ofience  with  which 
he  is  chargeable.     He  may  have  thought  to  serve  King  James,  and 
embarrass  tbe  Prince  of  Orange;  or  he  may  have  thought  it,  as  it 
would  have  been,  inhuman  to  dismiss^  not  only  without  means  to 
sustain,  but  without  arms  to  defend,  their  lives,  men  who  were 
odious, — some  for  their  religion,  others  for  their  country,  and  ail  for 
their  fidelity, — in  what  may  be  called  an  enemy's  country.    Again, 
is  it  likely  that  the  officers  and  men  would  surrender  their  arms, 
and  for  the  use  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  ?    The  troops  might  com- 
plain of  being  dbmissed,  without  pay  or  provision  for  their  sub- 
sbtence, — the  people  of  having  armed,  destitute,  and  ungoverned 
men  let  loose  upon  them;  but  tbe  Prince  had  as  yet  no  right  to  com- 
mand  obedience,  and  threaten  the  penal  justice  of  the  realm.    It  is 
true,  the  nation  allowed  itself  to  be  disposed  of  by  a  handful  of  fo- 
reigners; but  even  conquest  did  not  give  him  the  righf  to  punish 
Lord  Feversham  for  obeying  the  orders  of  one  who  was  still  his 
sovereign  by  the  laws. 

The  report  of  the  King's  flight  was  no  sooner  spread  through 
London,  than  the  rabble  attacked  and  plundered  Catholic  chapels, 
the  houses  of  Githolics,  and  the  residences  of  Catholic  ambassadors. 
That  of  the  Florentine  envoy  was  sacked  and  burned.  Even  the 
residence  of  the  Spanish  minister,  Ronquillo,  a  known  friend  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  was  not  spared.  He,  however,  received  an  ho- 
nourable reparation.  Lord  Mulgrave,  though  the  King  his  master 
was  gone,  and  bis  staff  of  chamberiain  laid  aside,  thought  it  for  the 
honour  of  the  nation  to  order  the  ambassador  apartments  and  a  ta- 
ble at  Whitehall,  with  great  pomp  of  attendance,  and  was  thanked 
for  this  bold  exercise  of  discretion  by  both  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  King.*    The  Prince,  after  his  acceanon,  obtained  the  Spaniard 
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a  grant  of  17,0001  to  reimlnirBe  bis  losses,  or  as  a  gratificatton  for 
his  share  in  obtaining  the  recognition  of  King  William  bj  the  whole 
house  of  Austria.*  The  chief  sufferers  were  the  more  opulent 
Catholics:  they  had  placed  their  valuable  effects  for  safety  under 
the  protection  of  the  foreign  ministers.  The  residence  of  the  Spa- 
nish minister  would  have  been  respected,  if  it  were  not  known  to  the 
mob  that  the  plate  of  the  royal  chapel  was  deposited  thereat  Van 
Gtters,  in  bis  correspondence  with  the  States,  alleges  another  m^ 
tive.  Don  Pedro  Ronquillo,  he  says,  was  obnoxious  to  the  populace 
from  his  being  in  debt  to  every  body  and  paying  Bobody<{:  The 
French  and  Venetian  ministers  were  protected  by  a  military  guard. 

No  blood  appears  to  have  been  shed,  though  the  rioters  professed 
to  be  actuated  by  religious  zeal.    The  reason  may  be,  that  they 
were  really  instigated  by  the  milder  love  of  plunder.    Several  per- 
sons, variously  obnoxious  for  their  virtues,  their  religion,  their  sub- 
serviency to  the  court,  or  their  crimes,  were  seized  by  the  populace 
and  dragged  before  magistrates;    Among  them  were  William  Penn, 
Judge  Jenner,  Graham  and  Burton,  court  lawyers,  the  Oatholic 
bishops  Leybum  and  Gifford,  the  Jesuit  Fulton,  and  the  convert 
JDoctor  Obadiah  Walker.    Lord  Melford,  as  well  as  Father  Petre, 
had  already  reached  France,  and  Lord  Sunderland  was  seized  at 
Rotterdam,  disguised  in  woman's  clothes.     Of  those  obnoxious  for 
their  crimes,  Jeffreys  alone  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rabble.    The 
rest  had  either  concealed  themselves,  6r  atoned,  like  Kirk,  for  their 
guilty  services  to  James,  by  betraying  and  deserting  him.    The  in- 
human Jeffreys  was  seized  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor,  with  his  eye- 
brows shaved,  at  Wapping.    A  Bcrivener,  whom  he  had  once  made 
feel  the  terrors  of  his  power  and  his  visage,  recognised  him  in  his 
disgtiise  whilst  looking  out  of  a  window,  according  to  some,  whilst 
drinking  in  a  public  house,  according  to  others.    Jeffreys  cried  pite- 
Ottsly  for  mercy;  and  though  frightened  and  maltreated,  obtAked 
more  mercy  from  the  rabble  than  he  had  ever  shown  to  the  innocent 
from  the  bench.    He  was  first  dragged  before  the  lord  mayor,  who 
is  said  to  have  died  of  the  shock  of  beholding  him ;  and  then  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  where  he  soon  closed  his  horrid  life  by  drun- 
kenness, or  through  a  chronic  diseasie.     Lords  Peterborough  and 
Salisbury,  converts  to  the  church  of  Rome,  were  seized  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,     fiills  of  indictment  were  found  against  the 
latter  for  the  crime  of  high  treason  in  turning  papist.    The  papal 
nuncb  was  discovered  at  Gravesend,  escaping  in  disguise  behind  the 
carriage  of  the  minister  of  Savoy.    Lord  Winchelsea,  with  his  au- 
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thoritj  of  brd  lieutenant  of  the  county,  could  not  rescue  him  from 
the  mob^  and  sent  notice  of  his  peril  to  the  Spanish  ambassador. 
That  noinistep  sent  an  express  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  \vho,  being 
roused  from  his  sleep  at  midnight,  sent  back  such  a  passport  as  en- 
abled the  nuncio  to  depart  in  the  train  of  the  minister  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy. 

One  of  the  most  awful  and  most  groundless  instances  of  panic 
terror  on  record,  now  took  momentary  possession  of  men^s  imagina- 
tions. A  cry  was  raised  that  the  disbanded  Irish  soldiers  were  de- 
stroying all  before  them  by  fire  and  sword.  Drums  were  beat 
through  the- streets  of  London  and  Westminster  to  give  notice  of  the 
coming  enemy.  Lights  were  placed  in  the  windows,  the  better  to 
descry  them;  the  people  in  each  quarter  imagined  the  next  in 
flames  or  streaming  with  blood.  The  ringing  of  bells  carried  the 
news  with  telegraphic  rapidity  to  the  farthest  corners  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. The  inhabitants  of  each  town  or  village  imagined  the  Irish 
burning  the  houses  and  cutting  the  throats  of  their  next  neighbours. 
Pregnant  women  were  frightened  to  premature  child*birth ;  aged 
and  infirm  persons  died  of  terror;  the  Protestants  every  where  stood 
armed  upon  their  guard,  and  resolved  upon  the  first  sign  of  attack 
or  danger  to  destroy  all  papists  and  Irish  within  their  reach.  Hap- 
pily no  accidental  or  imaginary  circumstance  suggested  the  idea  of 
immediate  attack,  and  the  nation  escaped  a  crime  which  would  rank 
m  atrocity,  if  not  in  malice,  with  the  massacre  of  Paris  on  St  Bar- 
tholomew's eve. 

It  is  doubtful  even  to  this  day  whether  the  alarm  was  accidental 
or  contrived;  where  it  began,  and  on  what  day  it  was  spread  in 
London.  The  dates  of  the  11th,  the  12th,  and  the  Idth  of  Decem- 
ber are  variously  assigned.*  A  MS.  private  letter  of  the  time  as- 
signs the  night  of  the  12th.f  Its  source  is  equally  mysterious:  the 
most  common  account  is,  that  it  began  at  Westminster  with  some 
peasants,  who  had  just  come  in  from  the  country.  The  accidental 
firing  of  a  cottage  by  half  a  dozen  starving  Irish  soldiers  in  a  fray 
with  some  country  people  is  mentioned  as  its  origin.  According  to 
others,,  it  originated  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and 
the  peasants  who  brought  it  to  Westminster  were  sent  by  Mar- 
shal Schomberg,  with  the  purpose  of  exciting  an  alarm  of  danger, 
rendering  James,  his  religion,  and  his  adherents  still  more  odious> 
and  thus  preparing  for  the  more  popular  reception  of  the  Prince.;]^ 
Finally,  the  notorious  Spekc,  who  appropriated  the  spurious  declara- 
tion in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  the  hardihood  to 
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ciaifn  also  the  nefarious  authorship  of  this  rumour.^  The  claim 
made  by  Speke  proves  nothing  more  than  bis  awn  infamy.  Politi- 
cal rancour  and  zeal  for  the  unfortunate  king  naturally  charged  an 
odious  contrivance  upon  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  contemporary 
calumny  has  been  echoed  without  scruple  by  Jacobites  in  succeed- 
ing  times.  There  appears  not  the  slightest  ground  for  this  particu- 
lar imputation  upon  the  Marshal  and  the  Prince;  and  the  probability 
is  that  the  rumour  was  purely  accidental.  Two  circumstances  have 
been  relied  on  as  proofs  that  is  was  premeditated;  the  inadequacy  of 
the  accidental  cause  assigned, — that  is,  the  burning  of  a  cottage,^ 
and  the  astonishing  rapidity  with  which  it  travefled  over  the  island. 
But  the  lightest  cause  will  agitate  masses  of  men  where  their  minds 
are  predisposed  and  their  passions  excited,  and  the  popular  imagina- 
tion would  circulate  its  chimeras  with  a  velocity  far  exceeding  all 
systematic  contrivance. 

This  crisis  of  the  Revolution  is  instructive  when  contemplated 
from  the  present  day.     There  cannot  be  a  better  standard  of  the 
advance  of  popular  intelligence  and  independence.      There  was 
then,  even  in  the  capital,  no  public  spirit,  no  democracy,  no  people, 
no  magistracy,  worthy  or  conscious  of  its  mission.    All  power  was 
divided  between  the  aristocracy  ai^  the  rabble.     When  upon  the 
King's  flight  the  populace  began  the  work  of  plunder  and  devasta- 
tion, the  citizens  and  their  magistrates  were  alike  supine.    No  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  no  meeting  was  held,*  no  individual,  either  in  a 
private  or  ma^terial  capacity,  stood  forward  to  rally  the  industrious 
and  orderly  classes  for  self-protection,  upon  the  sudden  dissolution  of 
the  government  and  of  society  itself.    It  is  easy  to  imagine  what 
would  now  take  place  in  Lcmdon  upon  a  similar  emei^gency.    A 
municipal  government  would  start  up  in  perfect  vigour  before  an 
hour's  lapse.  '  It  was  not  so  in  1668.    The  city  might  have  been 
fired  and  pillaged,  if  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  had  not 
stepped  into  the  breach  and  restored  order.   They  met  at  Guildhall, 
with  the  intention  of  consulting  with  the  lord  mayor  and  other  ma* 
gistrates.    Finding  these  unequal  to  the  emergency  and  to  their  sta- 
tion, this  extraordinary  council  commanded  instead  of  consulting 
them.    By  a  still  more  resolute  assumption  of  power,  it  sent  off  or- 
ders to  the  army  and  to  the  fleet,  and  its  commands  in  every  in- 
stance  produced  submisrion  and  peacef    The  Tower  was  in  posset- 
sion  of  Skelton,  appointed  governor  by  the  King»    He  was  invited 
to  attend  at  Guildhall,  and  upon  his  compliance  with  this  artful 
manoeuvre  was  deprived  of  his  command.    The  lieutenancy  was 
given  to  Lord  Lucas,  who  happened  to  be  quartered  there  with  his 

*  See  Hist  of  Rev.  in  Som.  Tr.  toL  xi. 

t  SheffieU  D.  of  Buck^  Account  of  the  Rer. 
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company.  To  remove  the  feara  and  complete  the  security  oT  the 
citizens,  the  council  took  the  farther  precaution  of  disarming  all 
papists,  and  issuing  warrants  to  apprehend  all  popish  priests  and 
Jesuits  within  the  limits  of  London  and  Westminster.  But  the  most 
important  and  memorable  act  of  this  self-constituted  government 
was  a  declaration,  by  which,  without  verifying  or  inquiring  into 
facts  or  motives,  it  virtually  renounced  King  James,  and  applied  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange.  In  this  declaration  the  lords  and  bishops  im- 
pute the  King's  departure  to  popish  counsels,  and  unanimously  re- 
solve to  resort  to  the  Prince;  who,  they  say,  **  out  of  pure  kindness 
incurred  vast  expense  and  much  hazard  to  his  person,  in  order  to 
rescue  them  from  popery  and  slavery.'*  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
Ltfrds  Godolphin  and  Halifax,  and  not  the  papists,  were  the  chief 
authors  of  the  King's  flight  The  Prince,  it  may  be  added,  took 
care  to  reimburse  his  vast  expense  by  the  payment  of  principal  and 
interest  to  the  Dutch;  and  the  crown  of  three  kingdoms  was  well 
worth  the  personal  hazards  of  one  of  the  most  contemptible  of  cam- 
paigns. The  declaration,  though  unanimous,  was  not  carried  with- 
out warm  debates.*  Archbishop  Bancroft  was  present,  and  s^ed 
it,  but  absented  himself  from  all  the  subsequent  meetings  which  were 
held  at  WhitehaU. 

The  Prinee,  mean  while,  was  at  Henley,  receiving  additesses,  and 
issaing  his  decrees.  No  doubt  was  entertained  that  the  King  was, 
by  this  time,  withdrawn  beyond  the  realm.  <<  In  the  Prince  of 
Orange's  army,''  says  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buekingham,  **  the  nation 
was  looked  on  as  their  own."  The  Prinee  himself  assumed  the 
tone  and  powers  of  the  supreme  chief  of  the  state.  The  deelsration 
of  the  council  of  peers  at  Guildhall  was  forwarded  to  him  by  a  depu- 
tation of  fomr  of  its  members.  Earl  Pembroke,  Viscount  Weymouth, 
Lord  Culpepper,  and  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  This  was  followed  by  a 
fulsome  addi^  from  the  city  of  London,  returning  the  deepest 
thanks  of  the  citizens  to  the  Divine  Majesty  for  his  miraculous  suc- 
cess, and  humbly  beseeching  him  to  vouchsafe  to  repair  to  their 
capital  city.  The  adhesions  of  courtiers,  military  officers,  and  ooun- 
try  gendemen  crowded  upon  him.  The  highways  were  thronged 
with  persons  coming  to  tender  their  services  and  solicit  his  com- 
mands. On  the  13th  of  December,  before  the  manifesto  of  the 
oouncil  of  peers  at  Guildhall  had  yet  reached  him,  he  issued  the 
fUlowing  sovereign  order  ^  from  his  court  at  Henley,'^  under  the 
name  and  disguise  of  a  declaration: — 

^  Whereas  we  are  informed,  that  divers  regiments,  troops^  and 

•  B'QylqF'fllifeor  Ssacroft 
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companies  have  been  encouraged  to  disperse  themselves  in  an  unu- 
sual and  unwarrantable  manner,  whereby  the  public  peace  is  very 
much  disturbed;  we  have  thought  fit  hereby  to  require  all  colonels 
and  commanders-in-chief  of  such  regiments,  troops,  and  companies, 
by  beat  of  drum,  or  otherwise,  to  call  together  the  several  ofBcers 
and  soldiers  belonging  to  their  respective  regiments,  troops,  and  com- 
panies, in  such  places  as  they  shall  find  most  convenient  for  their 
rendezvous,  and  there  to  keep  them  in  good  order  and  discipline. 
And  we  do  likewise  direct  and  require  all  such  officers  and  soldiers 
forthwith  to  repair  to  such  places  as  shall  be  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose by  the  respective  colonels  and  commanders-in-chief,  whereof 
special  notice  is  to  be  given  unto  us  for  our  farther  orders." 

The  Prince^  it  will  be  observed,  by  describing  the  disbanded  troops 
as  <<  encouraged  to  disperse  themselves,"  &e.  disputes  the  authority 
of  the  King's  orders.  It  is  said  that  he  took  umbrage  because  the 
lords  at  Guildhall  did  not  directly  invite  him  to  assume  the  powers 
of  government,  instead  of  proposing  as  they  did  to  support  and  co- 
operate with  him.  He,  however,  chose  to  understand  it  in  the  former 
flense;  and  Bishop  Burnet,  to  justify  him,  had  the  boldness  to  call  it 
<<  an  invitation  to  him  to  come  and  take  the  government  of  the  na- 
tion into  his  hands.**  On  the  14th,  the  Prince  of  Orange  moved  his 
court  from  Henley  to  Windsor. 

James,  like  all  tyrants  and  most  kings,  considered  the  nation  as 
made  for  his  use;  be,  therefore,  did  not  scruple  to  leave  his  people 
in  a  Btate  of  anarchy,  with  the  selfish  purpose  of  embarrassing  his 
rival,  and  deriving  advantage  from  public  confusion.  There  were 
now  two  self-constituted  provisional  governments;  the  lorda  at 
Whitehall,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  with  his  conclave  of  lords  and 
gentlemen,  at  Windsor.  They  acted  without  subordination,  concert, 
or  collision.  An  unexpected  incident  soon  interfered  with  their  func- 
tions, and  gave  a  new  turn  to  their  proceedings.  News  came  that  the 
King  was  still  in  England,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the  rabble  of  a 
«mall  fishing  town  within  a  short  distance  of  his  capital 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  KING  SEIZED  AT  FEVERSHAM^HI0  RETI7RN  TO  WHITEBALL^TSB  DITPCR 
TEOOP0  MARCH  UPON  THE  CAPlTAL.-ffiBCOND  AND  FINAL  DEPARTURE  OP  THE 
KING.— ENTRY  OF  TH^  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE  INTO  LONDON.— THE  PEEBfil  8DM- 
HONED  B7  HIll^REOEPTION  AMD  CONDUCT  OF  JAlfEfl  IL  IN  FRANCE. 


There  are  various  narratives,  by  professed  eye-witnesses  and 
Others,  of  the  first  flight  of  James  II.,  his  detention  at  Feversharo, 
and  his  return  to  Whitehall  in  momentary  triumph.  His  own  ac- 
count of  his  adventures,  from  his  first  flight  to  his  final  escape,  is 
circumstantial,  and  may  be  regarded  as  authentic*  It  exists  in  MS. 
in  the  French  archives,  as  given  with  his  own  hand  to  the  commu« 
nity  of  nuns  founded  at  Chaillot,  near  Paris,  by  Queen  Henrietta, 
his  mother. f  There  is  in  his  ,narrative  little  bitterness,  and  no  ap- 
parent exaggeration.  He  rather  understates,  as  compared  with  other 
accounts,  the  outrages  ofiered  to  him,  and  negatives  by  implication 
the  theatric  recognitions  of  his  person,  the  sudden  transitions  from 
gross  ribaldry  to  genuflexions  and  tears,  and  the  royal  munificence 
with  which  he  has  been  represented  to  have  allowed  the  plunderers 
to  retain  400  guineas,  of  which  they  had  robbed  him,  demanding 
only  the  restitution  of  his  jewels. 

The  King  chose  Sir  Edward  Hales  for  the  companion  of  his 
flight  They  left  Whitehall  at  one  in  the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the 
11th  of  December,  (0.  S«,)  and  crossed  in  a  small  boat  from  Privy 
Gardens  to  Vauxhall,  as  the  Queen  had  done.  The  King,  whilst 
crossing  over,  threw  the  great  seal  into  the  Thames.*  Sheldon, 
one  of  the  King's  equerries,  having  provided  relays  of  horses,  they 
reached  Feversham  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  embarked  in  a 
ttistom-house  hoy,  which  Sir  Edward  Hales  had  hired  to  take  them 

*  8ee  Appendix. 

f  It  appears  to  be  an  extract  from  the  King'a  MS.  Memoin,  tnuidated  into  French 
ibr  the  uae  of  his  nuoa.  There  is  a  copy  among  the  papers  of  the  late  Sir  J.  Mack- 
itftotb.  Noify  the  whole  of  the  same  passage  is  cited  by  the  oompilcr  of  the  Life  of 
JamealL 

*  it  vas  Ibond  by  a  watennaD  soon  alter  the  Berolutioii. 
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to  France*  The  Ktog^  Hales^  and  Sheldon  went  on  board;  the  wind 
was  fair,  but  it  blew  so  strong  a  gale  that  the  master  of  the  vessel 
would  not  venture  to  sea  withoat  more  ballast  The  King,  himself 
a  good  seaman,  agreed  with  the  master,  and  they  ran  ashore,  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  in  ballast,  at  the  western  end  of  Sheppy,  intending 
to  get  under  weigh  at  half  flood.  The  commander  of  the  hoy  all 
this  time  knew  not  whom  he  had  on  board.  About  eleven  at  night, 
the  vessel  was  afloat  once  more,  and  about  to  sail  away,  wheti  a  band 
of  between  fifty  and  sixty  armed  freebooters  approached  them  in 
three  Feversham  fishing-boats.  All  Protestants  were  licensed  to 
chase  priests  and  papists  as  their  proper  prey  by  sea  and  land.  It 
was  taken  up  as  a  sort  of  trade,  especially  by  the  fishermen  on  the 
river,  and  in  the  ports  opposite  to  France.  A  Feversham  party  of 
this  description  boarded  the  King's  hoy;  their  captain,  named  Ames, 
jumped  into  the  cabin,  and  seized  the  King,  with  his  two  compa- 
nions,  as  suspected  papists.  Sir  Edward  Hales  put  fifty  guineas 
into  his  hand,  and  whispered  him  that  he  should  have  a  hundred 
more  if  he  procured  them  an  opportunity  to  escape.  He  took  the 
money,  promised  to  do  what  was  required  of  him,  said  he  should 
go  ashore  for  the  purpose;  and,  when  leaving  the  vessel,  advised 
them  to  give  him  their  money  and  other  valuable  efiects,  as  his  com- 
rades were  persons  very  capable  of  rifling  them  whilst  he  was  away. 
They  accordingly  gave  him  their  money  and  watches.  He  failed 
to  come  back,  and  his  comrades  justified  his  opinion  of  them.  A 
party  of  them  rushed  into  tKe  cabin,  said  that  their  prisoners  had  not 
given  all  to  the  captain,  insisted  on  searching,  and  did  search  them, 
especially,  according  to  the  account  of  an  eye-witness,  the  unfortu- 
nate King,  with  the  utmost  rudeness  and  ribaldry.*  One  called  him 
^<  a  hatchet-faced  Jesuit,'^  and  another  said  he  knew  him  by  his 
lank  jaws  to  be  Father  Petre.  The  King  had  concealed  about  his 
person  the  Queen's  diamond  bodkin  and  his  coronation  ring.  This 
valuable  prize  escaped  them.  With  all  their  insolence  apd  rapacity 
they  made  but  a  careless  search,  and  were  so  ignorant  that  they  re- 
turned the  King  a  pair  of  diamond  buckles,  supposing  them  to  be 
glass. 

The  captain  did  not  return  until  broad  daylight  on  the  morning 
of  the  13th;  and  then  not  to  contrive  their  escape,  but  to  take  them 
before  a  magistrate.  Sir  Edward  Hales  was  now  recognised  for  the 
first  time,  but  the  King  was  still  unknown.  A  hackney-coach 
having  been  brought  to  the  water-side,  they  were  conveyed  in  it  to 
an  inn.  The  King  states  that,  finding  he  was  known,  notwithstand** 
ing  his  plain  coat  and  black  wig,  soon  after  he  arrived  at  the  ino^ 

*  PriTate  Letter  in  Tindall's  continuition  of  Rapin. 
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he  took  no  farther  trouble  to  conceal  himself.    But  his  state  of  mind 
may  be  presumed  to  have  been  such,  as  to  render  him  incapable  of 
recording,  or  remembering  with  eicactness,  his  own  demeanour,  or 
what  was  passing  aroupd  him.   According  to  the  letter  before  cited, 
he  tried  every  art  to  conceal  himself:  he  called  for  the  commonest 
refreshments,  to  give  the  idea  of  his  beiDg  but  a  common  man,  but 
he  soon  found  that  he  was  known,  and  was  terrified  to  distraction 
by  the  rude  clamour  of  the  populaccf.    Having  obtained  pen,  ink, 
and  paper,  he  wrote,  tore,  wrote  again;  and  at  last  addressed  a  note 
to  Lord  Wincbelsea,  the  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.   The  writer 
of  the  letter  professes  to  have  had  a  conversation  with  him  on  his 
arrival  at  the  inn.     According  to  him  the  King  complained  of 
groundless  fears  and  jealousies,  and  of  <<  the  ill  offices  done  him  by 
the  black  coats;"  insisted  on  the  honesty  of  his  intentions,  the  purity 
of  his  conscience,  his  readiness  to  suffer  and  die;  declared  that  he 
read  and  found  comfort  in  the  Scriptures;  that  he  never  meant  to 
oppress  conscience  or  destroy  the  subject's  liberty;  and  asked  the 
person  whom  he  addressed,  what  errors  he  had  committed — what  he 
had  done  to  bring  him  to  his  actual  situation.    He  next  charged 
the  Prince  of  Orange  with  seeking  not  only  his  crown  but  his  life, 
and  entreated  ^  every  churchman  and  layman  in  the  room ''  to  get 
him  a  boat  and  let  him  escape,  or  <<  bis  blood  would  be  upon  their 
heads."    The  populace  became  still  more  outrageous,  from  the  fear 
of  his  prevailing  with  those  about  him  to  procure  his  escape.    He 
then  tried  to  obtain  his  liberty  from  the  rabble  themselves  by  ad- 
dressing them  at  one  moment  in  a  tone  of  abject  entreaty,  the  next 
moment  in  the  language  of  reproach  and  authority  as  their  King. 
During  three  hours,  he  went  through  a  melanch(dy  round  of  remoo* 
strating,  threatening,  promising,  and  imploring,  in  all  the  infirmity 
of  distress  and  fear,  and  was  at  last  treated  by  the  very  populace 
with  such  familiar  scorn,  that  some  of  tlie  more  respectable  persons 
present  requested  Sir  Edward  Hales  to  divert  him  from  a  course  of 
language  and  demeanour  which  exposed  him  to  contempt  Lord  Win- 
cbelsea came  in  haste,  and  had  some  difficulty  to  prevail  on  the  mul- 
titude to  permit  the  King's  removal  from  the  inn  to  a  private  house. 
He  was  conducted  or  dragged  on  foot  through  the  dirty  streets  of 
Feversham,  with  the  rabble  shouting  in  his  ears  and  pressing  upon 
his  person.   On  his  arrival  he  at  one  moment  wept;  the  next  he  was 
cheerful;  he  talked  of  the  virtues  of  St  Winifred's  Well,  and  of  his 
having  lost  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  the  true  cross,  which  had  belonged 
to  Edward  the  Confessor.    His  mind  was  evidently  br9ken  down.* 


*  *<8he  (a  ^p«at  ooort  lady)  fiurther  imparted  to  me,  that  the  King  wn  lo  temblor 
poneased  of  hia  danger,  and  to  deeply  affected  when  the  Princew  Anne  went  away. 
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Next  morning,  two  captains  or  militia,  named  Dizwell  and  Ox* 
endon,  came  with  their  respective  companies,  not  to  release  him 
from  the  hands  of  the  populace,  but  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  by  securing  his  person*  The  fishermen,  who 
constituted  the  greater  part  of  his  rabble  guard,  confined  him  with 
Btill  more  rigour,  and  made  his  apartment  their  guard-room.  None 
approached  him  but  with  their  permission,  and  unarmed. 

After  an  unaccountable  lapse  of  time,  the  news  of  his  Situation 
reached  the  two  provisional  governments.  The  militia  captains  sent 
a  lawyer  named  Nappleton  to  acquaint  die  Prince  of  Orange  with 
the  service  which  they  were  rendering  him,  and  to  receive  his  com* 
manda.  He  wss  referred  to  Dr.  Burnet,  on  liis  arrival  at  Windsor, 
late  in  the  night  ^  Why,''  said  the  Doctor,  with  much  displeasure, 
**  djd  you  not  let  him  go?''  Nappleton  replied,  <<  Would  you  have 
htm  torn  in  pieces  by  the  mob?"  The  Prince  waa  in  bed.  Ben- 
tinck  awoke  him;  <<and  Zuylistein,^'  says  Bishop  Burnet,  <«was 
ordered  by  the  Prinoe  to  go  immediately  to  Feversham,  and  to  see 
the  King  safe  and  at  full  liberty  to  go  viiiithersoever  he  pleased." 
It  will  presently  appear  that  Zuylistein  was  not  sent,  as  stated  by 
the  Bishop,  and  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  disturbed  in  his  sleep 
to  no  purpose. 

The  King,  at  the  same  time,  contrived  to  send  the  news  of  his 
distress  to  London.  His  messenger,  a  poor  countryman,  came  to 
Whitehall,  and  waited  long  at  the  council-chamber  door  before  any 
person  would  attend  to  him.*  Halifax  was  president  of  the  council 
of  peers  which  sat  there.  Upon  learning  the  arrival  of  a  letter  from 
the  King,  announcing  his  detention,  that  lord  is  accused  of  instantly 
adjourning  the  meeting.f  But  Mulgrave  being  also  secretly  informed, 
implored  the  lords  to  resume  their  seats  for  a  moment,  and  hear  a 
communication  of  the  last  importance,  admitting  of  no  delay.  The 
want  of  time  to  concert  an  evasion,  joined  with  a  sense  of  shame, 
made  them  hear  what  he  had  to  say,  and  call  in  the  messenger.  The 
poor  countryman  delivered  a  letter,  without  address,  which  James 
charged  him  to  give  to  any  persons  who  would  come  forward  to 
eave  him,  and  described  with  tears,  the  wretched  situation  of  the 
Xing.  The  ktter  merely  acquainted  the  reader  with  his  captivity 
in  the  hands  of  an  insolent  rabble  at  Feversham.  Mulgrave  im» 
pressed  upon  the  lords  the  barbarity  of  conniving  at  the  jrabble's 
tearing  in  pieces  one  who,  with  all  his  popery,  was  still  their  sove- 
reign.    They  ordered  Lord  Feversham  with  200  of  the  guards,  to 

that  it  diflordered  liim  in  his  understanding,  but  that  he  lecoTered  pret^  weD  on  his 
vetum."    Reresbv's  Memoirs. 

*  Sheffield  Duke  of  Buckinehaok    Account  of  the  BcYoltttioni 

fid.  ibid,  * 
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rescue  him,  and  to  protect  his  retreat,  if  he  persisted  in  his  resolu- 
tion. Such  is,  in  substance,  the  version  of  what  passed  At  the  coun^ 
cil  given  by  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  was  himself  a  chief  actor  in  the 
scene.  According  to  other  accounts,  the  council  deputed  Lords 
Feversbam,  Aylesbury,  Yarmouth,  and  Middleton,  to  invite  him 
back."*  « It  was,"  says  Burnet,  *<  left  to  his  (the  King^s)  general, 
the  Earl  of  Feversham,  to- do  what  he  thought  best,  so  he  went  for 
him  with  his  coaches  and  guards."  The  compiler  from  the  King's 
MS.  Memoirs  says  expressly,  that  <<  they  (the  lords  sitting  at  White- 
hall) thought  fit  to  request  his  Majesty  to  return."!  The  King,  in 
his  account,  is  less  explicit.  The  rumour  of  his  detention,  he  says, 
brought  to  Feversham,  several  of  his  immediate  servants,  and  of  the 
military  officers  who  remained  faithful  to  him.  Some  of  the  latter 
brought  him  word  that  Lord  Feversham  was  coming  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  guards  and  horse  grenadiers,  to  rescue  him  from  the 
populace,  and  escort  him  to  London,  <<  whither,"  says  the  King, 
<<his  Majesty^s  friends  desired  that  he  should  come*" 

On  Saturday  morning,  the  15th  of  December,  Lord  Feversham 
,  arrived,  and  informed  the  King  that  he  had  left  his  detachment  at 
Sittingbourne.  The  troops  remained  behind  to  prevent  a  collision 
with  the  armed  mob  of  fishermen,  who  had  sworn  vengeance  against 
the  guards,  Lord  Feversham,  and  other  persons  whom  they  disUked, 
if  they  should  present  themselves.^  It  is  stated  by  the  compiler 
from  the  Memoirs,  that  Lord  Middleton  joined  the  King  upon  the 
news  of  his  captivity.  The  most  probable  inference  from  both  the 
variances  and  coincidences  in  these  several  versions  seems  to  be,  that 
the  council  at  Whitehall  sent  Lord  Feversham  and  his  detachment 
to  rescue  the  King,  and  protect  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  own  dis- 
cretion, to  depart  or  return ;  and  that  the  other  lords  went  not  as  de- 
puties, but  as  individual  volunteers,  to  advise  his  coming  back.  Lorct 
Winchelsea,  it  is  laid,  had  already  convinced  him  of  the  prudence  of 
returning  to  London,  calling  round  him  his  friends,  and  negotiating 
with  the  Prince  of  Orai^e.§ 

The  king,  however,  advised  or  influenced,  left  Feversham  for 
London  on  the  morning  of  the  16th.  The  Kentish  gentlemen,  who 
thought  to  make  their  base  court  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  se- 
curing him,  now  trembled  at  the  vengeance  of  their  8overeign.||  They 
efleaped  punishment,  but  were  disappointed  of  their  expected  re- 
ward. Even  Nappleton,  their  messenger,  who  appears,  by  the  way, 
to  have  executed  his  Qussi<»  in  a  spirit  of  generous  humanity,  was 

*  Hilt  of  Deaer.    Life  o£  King  WOliun.    Bchud.    Keimet    Reresby. 

f  Life,  &c.  YoL  ii.  360. 

:^  Letter  before  cited. 

^  Balph,  vol  ii.  1066. 

I  French  MS.  sccount  of  Kii^  James.    SeeApp. 
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ever  ^fter  regarded  with  an  evil  eye  for  biB  share  in  the  embarraw- 
ment  produced  to  the  actual  ruler  and  future  king  by  the  roomen* 
tary  reappearance  of  King  James.* 

The  great  object  of  the  freebooters  of  Feyersham^  next  to  plun- 
der,  appears  to  have  been  that  the  King  should  not  leave  England. 
They  thought  their  own  lives  compromised  if  they  allowed  his  escape 
after  they  had  once  seized  him.t  Being  assured  on  this  point,  they 
consented  to  yield  him  up  to  the  two  captabs  of  militia,  who  in 
their  turn  were  relieved  at  Sittingbourne  by  the  detachment  of 
guards.  The  King  having  arrived  at  Rochester,  sent  forward  Lord 
Feversham  with  a  credential  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  pro- 
posing an  interview  in  London  on  the  following  Monday,  to  settle,  as 
he  expressed  it,  the  distractions  of  the  natioui  and  inviting  his  High- 
ness to  occupy  the  Palace  of  St  James's.  Lord  Feversham  had 
orders  to  execute  his  commission  so  expeditiously  as  to  ipeet  the 
Kdng  at  Whitehall  on  the  following  day.  The  I^g  next  morning 
continued  his  journey  to  town,  passed  through  the  city,  and,  to  his 
surprise^  was  received  with  every  demonstration  of  popular  enthu- 
siasm. .  Crowds  of  people  and  acclamations  of  joy,  it  has  been  said, 
attended  upon  him  to  his  very  bed-chamber  at  Whitehall.  That 
he  was  received  with  popular  shouts  is  proved  by  many  concurrent 
testimonies.  There  is  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  fact.  It  may 
have  been  a  compassionate  reaction  in  favour  of  a  criminal  but 
ill-fated  fallen  king.  The  popular  humour  is  variable  to  a  proverb; 
and  the  rabble, — a  monster  with  many  heads, — has  also  many 
voices. 

Whitehall  was  never  more  crowded  than  on  the  return  of  James. 
Hii  household  officers  and  domestics  resumed  their  badges  of  service^ 
and  their  duties;  his  apartments  were  filled  with  courtiers  impatient 
to  do  him  homage.  ''Even  the  papists,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  '< crept 
out  of  their  lurking  holes,  and  appeared  at  court  with  much  as- 
surance.";{;  The  palace,  according  to  others,  was  crowded  with 
priests,  Jesuits,  and  Irishmen.§  It  was,  doubtless,  a  very  criminal 
assurance  in  these  proscribed  castes  to  think  they  might  breathe  the 
air  of  the  court  and  of  freedom,  and  very  presumptuous  in  the  dis- 
banded Irish  officers  to  tender  their  service  and  their  swords  once 
more  to  their  lawful  sovereign.  But  the  assertion  seems  exagge- 
rated, if  not  groundless.  A  priest  indeed  is  said  to  have  imperiously 
required  the  chamberlain,  Lord  Mulgrave,  to  refit  his  apartments 
in  the  palace.||    Neither  this  assertion  nor  the  general  allegation 

•  Keimct  t  Lctto^in  TindalL 

^  Bur.  vol.  i'ti.  p.  353.  §  IlUt  of  D«aer. 

I  Hist  of  Deser.    Echaid,  Oldmixon,  Sic.  .  % 
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which  it  is  meant  to  illttstrate^  receive  the  slightest  conntenaiice 
from  the  chamberlain  himself;*  and  no  one  priest,  papist,  or  Irish- 
man, is  named.  The  unhappj  spirit  of  Protestant  bigotrj,  con- 
tumely, and  c^lumnj,  with  which  the  Catholics  are  treated  in  the 
cotitemporarj  and  subsequent  histories  of  the  Revolution,  can  hardly 
be  perused  by  liberal  Protestants  at  the  present  day  without  a  com- 
pound feeling  of  pity  and  disgust  It  was  made  a  crime  in  the  King 
himself  that  **  he  began  to  take  heart. ^f  His  discharging  from 
Newgate  and  from  the  warrant  of  the  rabble  ihe  popish  Bishop 
Leyburn,  whose  only  crime  was  his  popery  and  priesthood,  has  been 
urged  as  decisive  proof  of  his  inveterate  purpose  to  force  popery 
upon  the  consciences  of  his  Protestant  subjects. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  shouts  of  the  populace,  and  the  ho- 
mage of  the  courtiers,  both  equally  treacherous,  raised  the  spirits 
of  the  King,  and  made  him  rebuke  those  of  his  friends  who  had  sat 
in  the  Whitehall  council  of  government.^  But  his  courage  and  his 
hopes  soon  vanished.  He  was  not  long  at  Whitehall,  when,  instead 
of  being  met  as  he  expected  by  Lord  Fevershamy  Count  Zuylistein 
came  to  him  with  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  Prince 
acknowledged  the  receipt  of  the  King's  letter  brought  by  Lord 
Feversham;  said  the  contents  and  the  verbal  proportions  brought 
by  that  lord  were  of  too  much  consequence  to  be  then  replied  to ; 
and  expressed  bis  desire  that  the  King  should  remain  at  Rochester. 
The  King  answered,  with  all  humility,  that  if  he  had  received  the 
Prince's  message  at  Rochester  he  would  have  remained  there;  but, 
as  it  bad  happened  otherwise,  he  hoped  the  Prince  would  come  next 
day  to  St.  James's,  in  order  that  they  might  confer  together  on  the 
subject  of  hb  communication  through  Lord  Feversham.  Zuylistein 
replied,  that  he  was  welt  assured  the  Prince  would  not  come  to 
London  until  the  King's  troops  were  all  withdrawn ;  and  the  King 
**  seeing,''  says  the  compiler  of  the  life,  **  that  the  Prince's  messages 
now  assumed  the  air  of  commands,  not  of  requests,"  placed  his  an- 
swer to  the  Prince's  letter  in  the  hands  of  Zuylistein.  But  Zuylistein 
had  no  sooner  left  the  King's  presence  than  tlie  Count  de  Roye  came 
in  to  say,  that  Lord  Feversham,  upon  presenting  the  King's  letter, 
was  imprisoned  at  Windsor  Castle  by  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
King  immediately  ordered  Zuylistein  to  be  called  back ; -expressed 
to  him  the  surprise  with  which  he  learned  that  Lord  Feversham,  a 
public  envoy,  had  been  imprisoned,  in  violation  of  the  law  and  prac- 
tice of  nations ;  and  said  he  hoped  the  Prince,  out  of  consideration 

.^    •  Sheffield  D.  of  Btick.  Account  of  the  Revolution, 
f  Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  353. 
t  Sheffield  D.  of  Buck.  Account  of  the  Revolution. 
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for  bim,  as  well  as  respect  for  public  faiibi  would  release  bis  minis* 
ten  The  Prince  of  Orange  neither  released  Lord  Fevershanii  nor 
took  any  other  notice  of  the  letter  of  the  King. 

It  should  be  observed  beroi  that  no  step  was  really  taken  by  tli« 
Prince  of  Orange  upon  the  communication  made  by  Nappleton  of 
the  King's  detention  at  Feversham  and  the  peril  of  his  life;  that 
Count  Zuylistein  was  not  sent  until  Lord  Feversham  had  arrived 
with  the  King's  letter  at  Windsor;  and  that  the  transaction  seriously 
epminromises  the  credit  of  Bishop  Burnet  and  the  humanity  of  WiU 
liam  in.  According  to  all  the  historians  of  the  Revolution,  Zuy- 
listein lost  his  way,  and  thus  missed  the  King^  One  account  states 
that  he  overtook  the  King  at  Somerset  House.*  But  it  seems  much 
more  probable,  that  Zuylistein,  instead  of  losing  his  way,  had  come 
direct  from  Windsor,  when  he  met  the  King  in  the  Strand.  Lord 
Feversham  must  have  travelled  all  Saturday  night  to  reach  Windsor 
from  Rochester  on  Sunday  morning.  Zuylistein,  therefore,  who 
did  not  leave  Windsor  until  the  King's  letter  and  Lord  Feversham 
had  arrived  there,  instead  of  losing  his  way  in  Kent,  had  barely 
time  to  meet  the  King  on  his  arrival  on  Sunday  in  the  capital.  As 
to  the  imprisonment  of  Lord  Feversham,  his  coming  without  a  pass 
is  a  weak  pretence.  He  was  accredited  by  the  King:  his  real 
crime  was  his  obeying  the  King's  order,  by  disbanding  the  army 
without  asking  leave  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  his  share  in  the 
embarrassing  return  of  his  unfortunate  master.  This  imprison- 
ment was  not  a  simple  exercise  of  the  right  of  conquest:  it  was  ty« 
rannical. 

The  scene  at  Whitehall  soon  began  to  shift:  the  King  dates  the 
change  from  the  arrival  of  Zuylistein.t  Confiding  in  the  applause 
which  had  greeted  him  on  his  passage  through  the  city,  he  sent  a 
message  to  two  aldermen.  Sir  T.  Stamps  and  Sir  S.  Lewis,  offering 
to  place  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  aldermen  and  common  council, 
until  he  should  have  given  satisfaction  and  security  to^  his  people 
for  their  religion  and  liberties  in  a  free  parliament,  upon  their  gua- 
rantying, on  their  part,  the  safety  of  his  person.  His  proposal  was 
rejected  through  the  inOuence  of  Alderman  Clayton,  on  Ihe  ground 
that  the  city  could  not  give  the  guarantee  required. |  The  King 
summoned  a  privy  council  in  the  evening:  only  eight  members 
attended  it;  these  were,  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  Lords  Craven, 
Berkeley,  Middleton,  Preston,  and  Godolphin,  Trevor,  (Master  of 
the  Rolls,)  and  Titus.    The  only  result  was  a  proclamation  for  sup- 

^  **  Gr.  Br.  Just  CompUdnt,^  by  Sir  J.  Montgomery. 

f  *<  Mais  le  Roi  n'y  fut  pas  long-temps  sans  vmr  changer  la  sc^ne;  car  incontinent 
aprez  son  arrivee  M.  de  Zuylistein  lui  apporta  une  lettre  du  Prince  d'Onmge.**  See  App. 
^  **  Gr.  Br.  Just  Complaint"    Life  of  King  James,  vol  n.  271. 
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preflsing  tumultuary  outrages.     It  appeared  ia  the  Crazette,  and 
King  James's  last  act  of  sovereignty  in  England.  Thus,  it  has  been 
said,  the  last  breath  of  James's  expiring  power  was  given  to  popery 
and  papists.    It  should  be  added  that  he.  protected  them  only  from 
violence  and  plunder.    But  his  protection  was  vain:  his  authority 
began  to  be  despised.     The  officers  of  the  exchequer  would  not 
honour  his  draughts  unless  countersigned  by  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
Lord  Bellasis,  as  already  stated,  refused  to  lend  him  a  thousand 
pounds,*  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  humiliation  of  borrowing  a 
hundred  guineas  of  Lord .  Grodolphin,  for,  among  other  purposes, 
that  of  touching  for  the  King's  evU!f    It  may  be  said,  that  the  man 
who  would  employ  time  and  money  for  so  foolish  a  purpose,  was 
unfit  to  rule  a  nation.     But  reigning  princes  are  not  selected  Tor 
their  wisdom  or  their  virtues,  or  selected  at  all.  James  11.  was  really 
one  of  the  less  despicable  princes  of  his  time,  and  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  all  countries  were  as  low  in  the  scale  of  reason  aad  know- 
ledge as  their  sovereigns. 

Windsor  Castle,  mean  while,  was  the  scene  of  fear  and  ferment 
The  shouts  of  joy  and  show  of  welcome  which  attended  the  King 
startled  his  enemies.};  The  Prince  of  OrAnge,  astooisbed  by  the 
sudden  change,  and  alarmed  by  the  inconstant  genius  of  the  Eng- 
lish peopIe,§  desired  the  advice  of  the  principal  persons  around  him.|| 
Harsh  and  violent  measures  were  proposed.  One  proposition  was 
to  send  the  King  a  prisoner  to  Breda.  Lord  Clarendon  is  accused 
of  having  strongly  urged  his  being  confined  there  as  a  hostage  for 
the  safety  of  the  Irish  Protestants  and  submission  of  Tyrconnel. 
Acoording  to  others,  that  Jacobite  lord  advised  sending  King  James 
to  the  Tower;f  and  '<  hinted  at  something  farther."**  The  Prince 
of  Orange,  according  to  Burnet,  allowed  that  those  counsels  might 
be  <<good  and  wise;"  but  rejected  them  from  deference  to  the  Prin- 
cess, his  wife;  and  also,  because  they  might  have  a  bad  effect  upon 
the  parliament.  The  spirit  of  party  and  of  religion  must  surely 
have  made  Rapin  belie  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  William, 
when  he  says  that  Prince  rejected  them  with  indignation.  The 
Prince  of  Orange  preferred  holding  the  King  to  his  avowed  purpose 
of  withdrawing  from  the  realm.  Burnet's  words  are  so  frankly  or 
unwittingly  characteristic  of  a  transaction  which  proved  one  of  the 
great  hinges  of  the  Revolution,  that  they  should  be  cited:— »<<  It  was 

•HaLMS. 

f  Stale  Tracts,  vol.  i.    Beign  Will.  III. 

i  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Account  of  the  Berolution. 

^  Life  of  King*  James. 

I  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.     Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  354. 

\  Conduct  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough. 

**  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
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(bought  necessary/'  says  he,  <<  to  stick'  to  the  point  of  the  King's 
deserting  his  people,  and  not  to  give  up  that  by  entering  upon  any 
treaty  with  him;"  in  other  words,  it  was  determined  to  drive  the 
Kiogy  hy  artful  menace^  and  the  display  of  force  into  a  desertion  of 
his  people,  and  dethrone  him  for  that  forced  desertion,,  as  for  his 
voluntary  act,  inspired  by  the  popery  of  his  counsellors  and  his  own. 
James  IT.,  by  assuming  a  power  above  the  laws,  assuredly  incurred 
the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  throne,  but  he  should  have  been  un- 
kinged by  an  ingenuous,  just,  and  national  proceeding,  upon  princi^ 
pies  worthy  of  a  nation  exercising  the  most  sacred  of  its  rights,  and 
not  upon  false  pretences  and  by  perfidious  paltry  arts.  Tyrants, 
like  other  criminals,  should  be  heard  befpre  Uiey  are  judged. 

The  news  of  the  King's  arrival  in  the  capital  no  sooner  reached 
Windsor  than  Count  Solms  was  commanded  to  advance  upon  Lon- 
don, with  the  Prince's  Dutch  guards.  His  first  orders  are  said  to 
have  been  to  take  post  that  night  at  Chelsea  and  Kensington.  The 
result  of  the  deliberations  at  Windsor,  was,  that  he  received  fresh 
orders  to  strike  a  more  decisive  and  reckless  blow  at  the  crown  and 
heart  of  King  James. .  Towards  night  the  King  was  informed  that 
Solms  was  coming  to  take  the  posts  at  Whitehall,  with  the  Dutch 
guards  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  No  previous  intimation  of  this 
extreme  proceeding  had  been  given  by  the  Prince  to  the  unfortu- 
nate King.  To  act  upon  the  King's  fears  and  his  imagination  was 
part  of  the  system  of  tactics  settled  at  Windsor.  The  King  said  he 
could  not  believe  it  He  supposed  the  Dutch  troops  were  come  to 
occupy  the  posts  at  St  James's,  in  pursuance  of  his  invitation  to 
the  Prince.  Towards  eleven  at  night,  when  the  King  was  going 
to  bed,  Lord  Craven,  the  commanding  officer  on  duty,  came  to  tell 
him  that  the  Dutch  horse  and  foot  were  marching  through  the  Park, 
in  order  of  battle,  to  take  possession  of  Whitehall.  <<  The  stout 
Earl  of  Craven,"  says  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  <'  resolved  to  be 
cut  in  pieces  rather  than  resign  his  posts  at  Whitehall  to  the  Prince's 
guards,  but  the  King  prevented  that  unnecessary  bloodshed  with  a 
great  deal  of  care  and  kindness."  He  sent  for  Count  Solms,  told 
him  there  must  be  some  mistake,  and  suggested  that  his  orders  ap- 
plied only  to  St  James's  palace.  The  Count  removed  all  doubt,  by 
producing  his^  written  orders.  The  King  commanded  Lord  Craven 
to  withdraw  his  men,  bade  Count  S6lins-<<  do  his  office,"  and  went 
to  bed  in  his  palace,  in  the  heart  of  his  kingdom  the  prisoner  of  a 
handful  of  Dutchmen. 

This  was  but  the  prelude  to  a  scene  of  darker  hue  and  more  pro- 
found contrivance.  Lord  Middleton,  who  acted  as  the  lord  in 
waiting  upon  the  King,  soon  entered  his  bed-cbambesi    He  found 
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James  so  bst  asleep,,  that  drawing  the  curtain  did  not  awake  him.* 
It  was  necessary  to  speak  loud  in  his  ear,  upon  which  he  staotedy 
but  recovering  himself,  asked  Lord-Middletoo,  who  was  kneeling 
at  hia.  bed-si|le,  what  was  the  matter.  That  lord  told  him  that 
Ivords  Shrewsbury,  Delamere,  and  Halifax  were  come  with  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Prince  of  Orange,  which  they  insisted  upon  commu* 
nieating  immediately,  even  at  that  unseasonat^le  hour.  The  King 
desired  that  they  should  be  called  in:  upaa  being  introduced,  they 
presented  to  him  the  following  warrant:-— 

**  We  desire  you,  the  lord  Marquis  of  Halifax,  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  the  lord  Delamere,  to  tell  the  King,  that  it  is  thought 
convenient,  for  the  greater  quiet  of  the  city,  and  the  greater  safety 
of  his  person,  that  he  do  remove  to  Ham,  where  he  shall  be  attend- 
ed by  his  guards,  who  will  be  ready  to  preserve  him  from  any  dis- 
turbance* 

<'  Given  at  Windsor,  the  17th  of  December,  1668. 

"  W.  Pruics  or  Ob4Xq^^ 

Lord  Halifax  addesdy  that  the  Prince  designed  to  enter  London  at 
noon  next  day,  that  the  Kii^  must  be  ready  to  set  out  at  nine  in  tbe 
morning ;  that  he  might  take  his  own  servants ;  bat  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  would  provide  him  with  a  guard.  Tbe  King  being,  he 
says,  absolutely  in  their  power,  and  without  remedy,  bowed  with 
submission  to  this  imperious  mandate.  He  merely  requested  that 
Ham  might  be  changed  for  Rochester,  the  place  named  already  by 
the  Prinee,  objecting  to  the  house  at  Ham  as  ill  furnished  for  a 
winter  residence.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  also  thought  it  too 
near  the  Tower.  The  commissioners  underto^  to  transmit  his  re- 
quest, and  left  him  in  a  state  to  make  not  only  the  King,  but  tbe 
tyrant  pitied. 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  by  this  time  come  to  Sion  House.  He 
readily  acceded  to  a  request  which  forwarded  his  designs,  and  hb 
consent  was  commuuicaied  at  eight  in  the  morning  to  the  three 
lords  by  Bentinck.  Lords  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  and  Delamere, 
were  punctual  to  their  appointment,  at  nine,  with  the  King.  His 
arrangements  were  already  made,  without  yet  knowing  what  should 
be  his  destination.  Upon*  being  informed  by  them  that  he  might 
proceed  under  a  Dutch  guard  to  Rochester,  be  requested — for  be 
could  no  longer  command — that  his  carriages,  bis  horses,  and  the 
Dutch  guards,  might  go  over  London  Bridge  and  meet  him  at 
Gravesend^  whither  he  should  {woceed  by  water  in  his  barge.   Loitl 
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Halifax  objected  that  the  passage  of  the  King's  train  and  guards 
tbcDU^  the  city  might  move  compassion  and  excite  disorder,  and 
preferred  their  crossing  the  river  by  Lambeth  ferry.  The  King 
replied^  that  the  mnd  was  high,  and  much  tiine  \vould  be  lost.  ^Uj 
lord  Halifax/'  says  he,  "  was  very  unreasonable  in  his  arguing,  not 
to  give  it  a  worae  nanae;  hikt  my  lord  Shrewsbury  was  fair  and  civil, 
and  agreed  to  what  his  Majesty  said.'**  Eventually  it  was  arranged, 
that  the  Eling's  train  diould  pass  by  the  bridge,  and  that  the  King 
should  go  down  the  river  in  his  barge,  with  the  Dutch  guards  in 
small  boats  as  his  escort  From  the  King's  account  in  the  MSS.  of  • 
Chaillot,  and  in  the  printed  extracts  from  his  Memoirs^  the  hardships 
of  his  departure  appear  to  have  been  exaggerated,  and  the  distress 
and  pathos  of  the  scene  heightened.  He  states  in  his  Memoirs,  that 
the  foreign  ministers,  and  several  lords  and  gentlemen  who  came  to 
take  leave  of  him  at  the  water-side,  could  not  refrain  from  shedding 
tears^t  In  the  MSS.  of  Chaillot  this  is  omitted.  Among  those  who 
attended  him  in  the  barge  he  names  Lords  Arran^Dunbarton,  Litch* 
field,  and  Aylesbury,  Sir  John  Fenwick,  Sir  John  Talbot,,  and  G>lo- 
nels  Southville  and  Sutherland,  who  had  thrown  up  their  commis- 
sions in  the  army.  A  party  of  the  foot  guards  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  went  in  boats  before  and  behind  the  King*s  barge.  So 
much  time  had  been  lost  about  the  Dutch  escort  that  the  tide  was 
lost,  and  it  was  seven  in  the  evening  before  they  reached  Gravesend* 
The  King  slept  there  that  night,  strictly  guarded,  and  proceeded  to 
Rochester  next  morning. 

The  two  politic  experiments  thus  successfully  hazarded  upon  the 
the  King  demand  a  moment's  pause.  First,  a  foreign  and  iiostile 
force  is  marched  by  surprise,  with  guns  charged  and  nriatchcs  light- 
ed,;!; to  dispossess  his  guards  of  their  posts,  and  hold  him  prisoner  in 
his  palace.  Next,  and  before  his  nerves  had  recovered  the  first 
shock,  his  fears  are  refreshed,  ^nd  his  imagination  scared  by  a  war- 
rant brought  at  midnight  while  be  slept,  to  remove  him  from  his 
liome  and  hearth.  The  chief  odium  of  this  black  transaction  should 
not  fall  on  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The  King  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  Prince,  and  William  would  doubtless  have  thought  i^  a  puerile 
weakness,  or  still  more  puerile  morality,  to  let  the  ties  of  kindred 
interfere  with  a  ruling  passion  and. great  designs.  There  is  less  ex- 
cuse, or  rather  no  excuse,  for  the  three  English  noblemen  who  de- 
scended to  become  his  instruments.  They  should  have  left  a  foreign 
mandate  to  be  delivered  to  a  king  of  England  in  bad  French  by 
some  Dutch  minion  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  James,  with  all  hia 
popery,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  justly  observed,  was  still  their 
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King,  and  he  is  no  true  patriot  who  does  not  feel  that  the  indepen- 
dence, and  honour,  and  liberty  of  bis  country  are  wounded  in  the 
person  of  its  sovereign. 

The  conduct  of  Lord  Halifax  was  indescribably  base.  He  went 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  the  commissioner  of  the  King,  secretly 
betrayed  his  trust,  and  adding  open  shame  to  hidden  perfidy,  now 
came  back  to  the  King  as  a  commissioner,  or  something  worse, 
from  the  Prince.  It  is  stated  that  William  could  not  help  smiling — 
he  who  smiled  so  rarely — at  the  willingness  with  which  Lord  Hali- 
fax consented  to  play  so  mean  a  part.  *  He  was  nominated,  it  ap- 
pears, by  the  Prince,  as  ^  an  easy  trial  ''f  of  his  new  faith,  and  as  an 
expiation  of  his  refusal  to  join  those  who  invited  the  deliverer.  Per- 
haps William  had  already  resolved  to  employ  him,  and  thought  the 
dishonoured  peer  would  be  so  much  the  more  useful  minister. 

The  King  had  not  yet  left  Whitehall,  vefaen  preparations  began 
for  the  entry  of  the  Prince  into  London.  They  seemed  the  pre- 
cautions of  a  victorious  invader  entering  a  conquered  capital  The 
Tower  was  occupied  by  a  regiment  of  his  guards,  and  the  rest  of 
the  Dutch  army  was  quartered  in  and  near  London  upon  the  inha- 
bitants.! This  was  not  all.  The  Englbh  guards,  and  other  native 
soldiers,  were  ordered  away  from  London  to  distances  not  less  than 
twenty  roile&§  Tilbury  Fort,  which  commanded  the  river,  had 
been  occupied  for  him  two  days  before,  upon  the  first  flight  of  the 
King.  The  Duke  of  Grafton  was  appointed  to  execute  this  service. 
He  had  orders  to  dislodge  a  party  of  Irish  stationed  there  for  King 
James.  But  the  Irish  had  already  evacuated  the  fort  upon  the 
King's  flight,  not,  as  it  is  generally  stated,  without  orders,  but  in 
pursuance  of  orders  from  the  lords  at  Guildhall.||  Finding  them- 
selves abandoned  by  their  sovereign,  and  placed  out  of  the  pale  of 
society  and  humanity^lf  they  seized  a  merchant  vessel  in  the  river, 
endeavoured  to  escape  by  it^  ran  it  aground  at  Gravesend^  were  at- 
tacked from  the  shore,  and,  after  the  loss  of  some  lives  on  both 
sides,  were  disarmed  and  sent  prisoners  to  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The 
life  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton,  mean  while,  is  stated  to  have  been  at* 
tempted  a^  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  regiment  through  the  Strand 
— ^by  an  Irish  trooper,  according  to  some — by  an  Irish  officer,  ac- 
cording to  others — and  this  attempt  at  assassination  was  put  forward 
as  the  chief  reason  for  turning  King  James  and  his  guards  oat  of 
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Wlutehall  and  the  capital  How  nmch  more  likelyt  it  was  taidy 
that  some  ql  the  King's  soldien  would  attempt  the  life  of  the  Princet 
if, both  the  King  and  his  soldiers  were' not  sent  away  before  the 
Prince  made  his  entrj.^ 

Was  the  life  of  the  Duke  of  Grafton  really  attempted  ?  It  ia  bo 
traasraitted  in  the  annab  of  the  RevolutioOi  without  a  suggestion  of 
doubts  although  the  flagrant  improbability  alone  might  have  sug* 
gested  distrust  Why  should  an  assassin  choose  one  of  those  mo^ 
menti  in  which  his  escape  was  impossible?  Why  single  out  a.  common* 
place  victim  whose  death  could  neither  gratify  vengeance  nor  serve 
a  cause?  But  this  attempted  assaseinatioo,  thus  confidently  handed 
down  as  an  undisputed  fkctt  was  not  only  questionable  but  questioned 
at  the  time.  According  to  private  and  confidential  letters  of  the 
day  written  from  London  by  persons  evidently  weU-iaformedy  some 
asserted  that  the  Duke's  life  was  attempted,  but  others  said  that 
the  trooper's  horse  having  become  restive  brought  him  into  con*- 
tact  with  the  Duke's  soldiers;  that  without  aiming  at  any  per- 
son in  particular,  he  drew  his  pistol  upon  receiving  several  blows; 
that  either  his  pistol  missed  fire,  or  he  did  not  even  try  to  dischai^^ 
it,  and  that  both  be  and  his  horse  were  instantly  killed  by  the  sol* 
diers  of  the  Duke.f  If  the  unfortunate  trooper  was  innocent  of 
the  intention  to  assassinate,  he  was  also  innocent  of  the  crime  of 
being  an  Irishman.  The  latter  was  merely  presumed  from  the 
former;  and  continuing  the  fallacy  in  what  logicians  call  a  vicious 
circle,  his  being  an  Irishman  was  given  back  as  proof  of  his  being 
an  assassin.  To  give  the  double  crime  of  Irishiy  and  assassination 
an  air  of  importance,  some  htstorians  have  proowted  the  trooper  to 
an  officer.  This  incident  merits  notice  only  as  an  instance  of  the 
want  of  care  or  conscience  with  which  imputation  is  handed  dowa 
for  fact,  and  obloquy  for  truth,  when  it  serves  a  purpose  or  flatters 
a  prejudice. 

The  Prince  of  Orange,  having  taken  possession  of  London  by 
his  troops,  entered  it  in  person  with  a  numerous  and  splendid  train 
of  friends  and  followers,  about  two  o'clock,  in  an  open  carriage, 
with  only  Marshal  Schomberg,  a  foreign  soldier  of  fortune,  his  lieu- 
tenant-general, seated  bj  his  side.^  The  mob,  or,  as  denominated 
by  most  writers,  the  rabble,  plajed  its  proper  part,  crowding  and 
ahouting  round  him  as  round  King  James. §  Sr.  James's  Palace, 
in  which  he  took  up  bis  residence,  was  thronged  to  do  him  homsge, 
as  Whitehall  had  been  to  do  homage  to  King  James  the  day  befora 
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He  rather  avoided  than  coarted  the  shouts  and  cheen  of  the  popa- 
kce,  disgusted,  perhaps,  with  their  versatility.  But  he  bad  equal 
reason  to  be  disgusted  with  the  mob  of  the  court  Upon  the  de- 
parture of  the  King,  Whitehall  became  atlesert  Those  who  had 
flocked  to  him  on  his  reappearance,  rushed  to  St  James's  to  make 
their  eager  court  It  should  instruct,  not  surprise,  the  student  of 
the  Revolution  of  1688,  to  find  among  them  a  man  of  the  reputation 
of  Evelyn.  He  went  to  see  the  King  dine  in  public  on  the  17th, 
saw  him  take  barge,  under  a  Butch  guard  for  Rochester,  on  the 
18th,  proceeded  directly  from  this  <<sad  sight,'^  as  he  calls  it,  to  St 
James^,  where  he  saw  the  Prince  and  his  *<  greate  eourt,"  and  has 
himself  ingenuously  recorded  all  this  in  his  Diary.*  This  trait 
should  be  viewed  as  characterizing  the  Revolution  and  the  age,  not 
as  degrading  Evelyn. 

The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  several  bishops  had  waited 
upon  the  King  immediately  on  his  return  to  Whitehall.f    All  the 
bishops  in  or  near  London,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Arch- 
bishop, waited  on  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  St  James's  the  day  after 
ke  arrived.;];  On  the  next  day  but  one,  the  Bishop  of  London,  with 
the  clergy  of  his  diocess,  and  a  heterodox  mixture  of  some  dissent- 
ing ministers  waited  in  a  body  on  the  Prince.§  The  presence  of  the 
dissenting  ministers  must  have  been  somewhat  unseasonable,  if  the 
Bishop,  as  it  is  stated,  addressed  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  behalf  of 
the  Church,  and  besought  for  it  his  Highness's  special  protection.  || 
This  must  have  been  understood  as  meaaing  the  maintenance  of  the 
tests.     Those  of  the  nonconformist  ministers  who  bad  not  appeared 
in  the  train  of  the  Bishop  came,  after  a  few  days,  in  a  body,  about 
ninety  in  number,  with  their  eongratulations,  and  met  with  a  gra- 
cious reception. T    But  the  public  body  most  early  and'most  eager 
in  its  congratulations  was  the  city  of  London;  remembering,  and 
justly,  the  lawless  abrogation  of  its  charter  by  King  James.     The 
aldermen  and  sheriffs  went  out  on  horseback  to  meet  the  Prince  on 
his  way  to  the  capital^  and  next  day  the  aMermen,  deputies,  and 
common-councilmen,  came  to  congratulate  him  at  St  James's.  The 
Lord  Mayor,  Sir  John  Chapman,  was,  at  the  moment,  on  his  death- 
bed, from  the  shock  of  beholding  the  Lord  Chancellor  Jeffreys^  in 
a  sailor's  jacket,  with  his  eye-brows  shaved,  brought  before  him  as  a 
criminal  in  the  hands  of  the  populace.    Sir  George  Treby,  who  had 
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been  sworn  recorder,  shortly  before,*  headed  the  cavalcade,  and 
addressed  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  a  speech  worth  reference  only  as 
a  curiosity.     Speaking  of  the  Prince's  ancestors,  he  says,  <<  They 
have  long  enjoyed  a  title  singular  and  transcendent;  vias.  to  be  the 
champions  of  •Almighty  God^  sent  forth  in  several  ages,^'  &c. 
Then  coming  to  the  Prince  hioiself^  he  continues,  <<  To  this  divine 
commission  our  nobles,  our  gentry,  and,  among  them,  our  brave 
English  soldiers,  rendered  themselves  and  their  arms  upon  your 
appearing.    Great  Sir,  When  we  look  back  to  the  last  month,  and 
contemplate  the  swiftness  and  fulness  of  our  present  deliverance, 
astonished,  we  think  it  miraculous.     Your  Highness,  led  by  the 
hand  of  Heaven/'  &c.,  but  enough  of  this  fustian,  which  would  be 
profane  if  it  were  not  too  foolish.     The  lawyers  came  headed  by 
old  Sergeant  M aynard,  who  was  then  near  ninety,  and  said,  accord- 
ing to  Bishop  Burnet,  the  liveliest  thing  which  the  occasion  pro- 
duced.   William,  with  his  accustomed  want  of  wit  and  grace,  could 
imagine  no  better  compliment  to  the  old  sergeant  than  that  of  his 
having  outlived  aU  the  lawyers  of  his  time;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  he  would  have  survived  the  law  itself  but  for  the  arrival  of  hi9 
Highness.     In  thi^,  as  in  other  epigrams,  there  was  more  wit  than 
truth.     The  laconic  and  characteristic  remark  of  Swift  upon  it  is, 
*<He  was  an  old  rogue  for  all  thaf  t    Passing  over  the  character 
of  Sergeant  Maynard,  it  might  be  suggested  in  rejoinder,  that  the 
chief  destroyers  of  the  law  were  the  lawyers,  its  own  ofispring,  by 
their  iniquitous  judgments,  their  corrupt  pleadings,  and  their  syco- 
phant petitions. 

The  18th,  (from  the  Prince's  arrival  at  two  o'clock,})  the  l&tb, 
and  the  20th,  having  been  passed  in  public  ceremonials,  and  the 
more  important  business  of  secret  management  with  persons  who 
had  to  stipulate  terms  for  the  future,  and  recompense  for  the  past,§ 
the  Prince  of  Orange  summoned  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal, 
to  consider  the  actual  state  of  the  nation  and  the  government,  on 
the  2lst  of  December.  There  was  in  this  proceeding  an  air  of 
good  faith  and  magnanimity.  He  was  in  the  position  of  a  conque- 
ror, with  the  nation  at  his  feet  It  has  been  observed,  that  the 
seven  lords  and  gentlemen  who  signed  the  invitation,  stipulated  no 
conditions  for  their  country.  The  lords  who  formed  themselves 
into  a  provisional  government  at  Guildhall,  without  formally  dis- 
solving themselves,  met  no  more  after  he  entered  the  capital. 
Undivided  and  discretionary  power  was  thus  unequivocally  aban- 
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doned  to  him*  Farther,  the  lawyers,  especially  the  Whig  PoIlexfeD,* 
adrised  that  he  should  declare  himself  king,  after  the  precedent  of 
Henry  VII.  It  will  be  matter  of  regret  to  find  that  Holt  con- 
curred with  him.t  The  Prince  rejected  their  counsel,  under  the 
better  advice  of  others,  his  own  good  sense,  and  the  apprehension 
that  a  direct  exercise  of  the  right  of  conquest  would  not  be  without 
danger. . 

The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal  haying  aasemUed  accordingly  at 
St  James's,  were  met  by  the  Prhice  of  Orange,  and  addressed  by 
him  in  the  following  speech:-— 

^<  My  Lords, — I  hare  desired  you  to  meet  here,  to  advise  the 
best  manner  how  to  pursue  the  ends  of  my  declaration  in  calling  a 
free  parliament  for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the 
restoring  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  settling  the 
same  that  they  may  not  be  in  danger  of  being  again  subverted*** 

Having  delivered  this  speech,  the  Prince  immediately  withdrew, 
leaving  the  peers  to  deliberate.  They  are  stated  to  have  been  in 
number  between  sixty  and  seventy.  Five  eminent  lawyers — 
Maynard,  Atkins,  Holt,  Pollexfen,  and  Bradbury;]; — ^were  appointed 
to  advise  their  lordships  in  matters  of  law.*  The  appointment  of 
thiMe  lawyers  is  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  the  proper  guides  in  such 
matters, — the  judges;  but  the  character  of  many  of  the  latter  is  more 
likely  to  have  produced  it.  By  way  of  preliminary,  the  lords  or- 
dered the  reading  of  the  Prince's  first  declaration,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  vote  of  thanks  to  him  for  coming  over  to  deliver  the 
three  kingdoms.  A  more  trying  proposition  was  next  made,-*thikt 
all  present  should  put  their  names  to  the  Exeter  engagement  or  as- 
sociation; by  which  the  subscribers  bound  themselves,  before  Giod 
and  man  to  each  other  and  to  the  Prince  of  Orange*  Four  temporal 
peers,  and  all  the  prelates  present,  except  the  Bishop  of  London, 
refused  their  signatures.  The  recusant  lords  temporal  were  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  and  Lords  Pembroke,  Nottingham,  and  Wharton. 
The  Exeter  associators,  who  had  been  so  tardy  in  joining  the  Prince^ 
and  whom  he  suspected  and  accused  of  treachery,  folly,  and  cowar- 
dice, **  engaged  to  Almighty  God  and  to  his  Highness,''  among 
other  things,  « that  whereas  his  person  was  exposed  to  the  despenle 
and  cursed  designs  of  papists  and  other  bloody  men,"  they  would 
pursue  all  such,  their  adherents,  and  all  whom  they  found  in  arms, 
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igaiost  his  Highness,  ^  with  the  utmost  severity  of  just  revenge,  to 
their  ruin  and  destruction/'  The  bishops  are  stated  to  have  object- 
.  ed  to  the  word  <^  revenge/' as  unchristian;  but  to  have  signed  it  upon 
the  substitution  of  the  word  ^  punishment."*  This,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
is  an  error.  The  sentiment  or  the  deed  would  still  remain  the 
same;  and  men  whose  consciences  capitulated  upon  such  easy  terms 
as  the  mere  choice  of  a  word^  would  have  no  right  to  reproach  Je- 
suits with  equivocation  or  duplicity.  Lords  Nottingham  and  Pem- 
broke are  said  to  have  refused,  because  Finch,  the  son  of  the  former, 
and  Sir  Robert  Sawyer,  the  father-in-law  of  the  latter  Were  not  ap- 
pointed as  counsel  to  advise  the  lords.  Lord  Wharton  is  stated  to 
have  declared,  that  having  signed  so  many  associations  which  came 
to  nothing,  he  was  resolved  to  sign  no  more.t  It  is  certainly  more 
charitable,  and  may  possibly  be  more  just,  to  suppose  that  all  the 
peers  spiritual  and  temporal,  who  withheld  their  signatures,  were 
revolted  by  a  denunciation  which  went  to  refuse  quarter  in  the 
field,  and  hold  all  papists  responsible  for  the  crime  of  any  single 
one.  Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  appears  to  have  been  a  tho- 
rough-going partisan,  ready  to  say  or  do  any  thing  required  of  him 
by  his  party,  his  ambition,  or  his  safety.  He  signed  the  invitation 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and,  in  the  presence  of  King  Tames,  for- 
swore, in  the  worst  form — that  of  an  equivocation — his  knowledge 
and  his  deed.  He  was  ready  to  sign  any  thing,  like  the  libertine, 
and  swear  any  thing,  like  the  Jew,  in  the  dramatic  ehtf  €P(Buvre 
of  Sheridan;  and  for  these  merits,  together  with  his  share  in  the 
Princess  Anne's  desertion  of  her  father,  he  was  named,  by  way  of 
pre-eminence  in  his  day, '^  the  Protestant  Bishop."  Finally,  the 
lords  came  to  the  resolution  of  nieeting  next  day  in  their  house  at 
Westminster. 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  King  James,  and  dbmiss  him  from 
the  scene:  He  arrived  at  Rochester  on  the  morning  of  the  19th, 
and  lingered  until  the  night  of  the  22d  or  morning  of  the  23d  of 
December,  distracted  between  his  promise  to  the  Queen  and  bb 
own  fears  on  the  one  side,  the  advice  of  his  friends,  the  intelligence 
which  reached  him,  and  some  poor  remains  of  reason  and  resolution 
on  the  other.  James  had  resistless  evidence,  that  his  withdrawing 
himself  out  of  the  kingdom  was  the  very  thing  most  desired  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Arrived  at  Rochester,  he  found  himself  negli- 
gently guarded. :(  Hb  friends  in  London,  and  among  them  some  of 
the  bishops,  tried  to  dissuade  him  from  leaving  the  kingdom.  Dr. 
Brady,  one  of  hb  physicians,  came  to  him  with  a  memorial,  con- 
taining reasons  against  his  departore.§    Lord  Middleton,  who  ac- 

*  Echaid.  f  Oldmizon. 

#  ChuOot  IIS.  See  App.  « Ibid. 
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companied  and  adhered  to  him,  strongly  ui^ed  hb  remaining.    Lord 
Dartmouth,  though  he  had  already  received  and  submitted  to  the 
commands  of  the  lords  at  Guildhall,  and  written  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  yet  ventured  to  assure  King  James,  upon  the  news  of  his 
first  flight,  that  ^'  his  fleet  would  have  unanimously  defended  his  sa- 
cred person  from  unhallowed  hands."    The  fact,  obvious  to  himself 
and  admitted  by  him,*  that  by  deserting  Iiis  kingdoni,  he  was  play- 
ing the  game  of  his  enemy,  would  alone  have  fixed  the  resolution  of 
another  man :  it  only  made  James  hesitate.    There  was  in  LondoD 
a  reaction  in  his  favour,  after  the  first  excitement  had  subsided,  and 
men  began  to  reflect    Both  reason  and  humanity  seemed  to  take 
their  turn.    Bells  rang,  and  bonfires  were  lighted,  on  the  night  of 
the  arrival  of  the  Prince;  but  thinking  men  in  the  city,  says  Sir  John 
Reresby,  considered  the  King  hardly  treated    Even  Burnet  says  it 
was  called  unnatural,  that  the  King  should  be  roused  from  his  sleep, 
ordered  to  leave  his  palace,  and  made  a  prisoner  at  a  moment  whea 
he  submitted  at  discretion  to  the  nation  and  to  the  Prince.    It  was 
remembered  as  the  saying  of  bis  father,  that  the  prisons  of  kings 
were  not  far  from  their  graves,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  was  looked  on  as  a  disguised  and  designed  usurpation,  t 
The  aspect  of  London  could  hardly  &il  to  strike  and  shock  English^ 
men,  worthy  of  the  name.    The  English  guards  who  adorned  the 
royal  palaces  by  the  gallantry  of  their  persons  and  equipments  had 
given  way  to  the  slovenly  and  grotesque  blue  Dutch  guards  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.     "  The  streets  swarmed,"  says  Sir  John  Reresby, 
**  with  ill-favoured  and  ill-accoutred  Dutchmen,  and  other  foreigners 
of  the  Prince's  army  :''  the  national  uniform  and  standard  had  dis- 
appeared, and  the  inhabitants  soon  began  to  feel  it  an  inconvenience, 
that  their  deliverers  should  be  quartered  upon  their  houses.;}: 

But  the  chief  hope  of  James  was  from  the  bishops,  and  especially 
from  some  of  those  whom  he  had  sent  to  the  Tower.  It  appears 
that  several  prelates  were  strongly  possessed,  as  their  adversaries 
expressed  it,  with  an  unsafe  project  of  accommodation  between  the 
King  and  the  Prince.  They  contemplated  reducing  James,  by  act 
of  parliament,  and  with  his  previous  consent,  to  the  state  of  a  duke 
of  Venice,^  the  prerogatives  of  peace  and  war,  and  the  appointment 
to  all  offices,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  being  vested  in  the  Prince  of 
Orange.  The  bishops,  on  the  other  hand,  who  adhered  to  the 
Prince,  were  as  strongly  possessed  with  the  project  of  construing  the 
flight  of  James  into  a  cession  of  the  crown.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph,  gives,  in  a  private  letter  found  in  King  William's  cabinet,  a 
curious  and  disreputable  account  of  the  failure  of  his  secret  mission 

•  Chaillot  MS.  t  Burnet,  yoI.  iii.  359. 

i  Lutt.  Diaiy.  §  Letter  of  Uoyd,  BiBhop  of  St  Aaaph.    Did.  App. 
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to  sound  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  obliquely  and  as  from  himself.  The 
letter  appears  to  have  been  addressed  to  Benlinck,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Portland,  or  some  other  person  in  the  especial  confidence  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.*    Reasons  may  easily  be  imagined  for  the  disin- 
clination of  those  prelates  to  set  aside  King  James.    The  Prince  of 
Orange,  on  his  arrival,  is  said  to  have  startled  the  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  the  favour  which  he  manifested  to  the  Pro- 
testant nonconformists.'!'    He  soon  discovered  his  mistake,  and  sided 
with  the  stronger  party.  On  Sunday,  the  30th  of  December,  having 
heard  Dr.  Burnet  read  prayers,  and  the  abovcd  named  Bishop  of 
St.  Asaph  preach,  he  received  the  sacrament  from  the  hands  of  the 
Bishop  of  London.;^    It  would  be  ungracious  to  scrutinize  the  secret 
consciences,  and  it  would  be  tedious  to  go  over  the  party  relations 
between  the  three  divines  and  the  politician,  thus  grouped  in  this 
sacred  rite  and  solemn  scene.  Next,  the  bishops  abandoned  so  much 
only  of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience  as  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  supremacy  of  the  church,  and  would  naturally  strive  to 
preserve  the  indefeasible  title  and  succession  to  the  crown.    Thirdly, 
they  may  have  conscientiously  believed  active  resistance  and  the 
deprivation  of  a  legitimate  king  contrary  to  the  creed  and  princi- 
ples of  the  Church  of  England.    They,  however,  wanted  power  or 
resolution,  or  were  too  much  afraid  of  the  inveterate  popery  of 
James,  to  act  upon  their  principles,  and  openly  defend  his  right. 
The  King,  whilst  he  still  lingered  on  the  vei^e  of  his  kingdom,  sent 
a  message  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Bishop  of  Winches- 
ter, oflering  to  place,  himself  in  their  hands,  if  they 'undertook  for 
biji  personal  safety.    According  to  one  account, "  they  neither  ac- 
cepted the  motion  nor  rejected  it;'*§  but  other  authorities,  including 
the  King  himself,  state,  that  they  declared  they  could  not  under- 
take to  protect  him  against  the  ambitious  designs  and  foreign  troops 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  ||     He  even  proposed  going  to  the  North, 
and  throwing  himself  into  the  arms  of  Lord  Danby.    That  Lord 
ofiered  to  protect  him  with  his  life,  **  if  he  came  with  a  considerable 
party,  and  left  his  papists  behind  him."1f    The  King  "  would  not 
part  with  his  Romans,"**  and  did  not  come.    But  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tion proposed  by  Lord  Danby  was  po  longer  in  the  King's  power: 
he  could  bring  no  considerable  party,  nor  indeed  any  accession 
"whatever  to  the  raw  and  few  levies  of  the  Earl  of  Danby.    James 
fioally  made  up  his  mind  to  depart;  determined,  according  to  Bishop 
Burnet,  by  a  vehement  and  imperious  letter  from  the  Queen. 

*D«LApp.  \U^TeBby,301. 

*  Lutt  Diary.  §  Reresby,  31 2. 
I  ChaiUot,  MS.     <<  Great  Britain's  Just  Complaint,"  &c. 
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^^This  letter/'  says  be^  **  was  intercepted:  I  bad  an  account  of  it 
from  one  that  read  it.  The  Prince  ordered  it  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
King,  and  that  determined  him.''  There  was,  at  least,  as  much  of 
the  barbarian  as  of  the  politician  in  breaking  that  most  sacred  seal, 
and  forwarding  the  letter  to  the  King.  According  to  the  narrative 
of  James  himself^  he  was  decided  by  the  meeting  of  the  lords  at 
Westminster,  on  the  22d  of  December. 

The  rear  of  the  hous^  occupied  by  the  King  at  Rochester  was 
kft  designedly  unguarded :  sentinels  were  placed  at  the  front  door, 
rather  as  a  guard  of  honour  than  for  safe  keeping.  The  Dutch  sol- 
diersi  &>v  the  nruMt  part  Catholics,  went  devoutly  to  the  King's  maast 
and  treated  him  with  more  respect  than  his  own  guards.  The  re- 
ply of  one  of  those  soldiers,  according  to  Bishop  Burnet,  greatly 
pleased  King  James.  The  King  asked  him  how  he,  a  Catholic, 
could  take  part  in  an  expedition  for  the  destruction  of  his  religion ; 
be  replied,  that  his  soul  belonged  to  God,  and  his  sword  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange.'  This  partition  of  duties  might  suit  a  tyrant,  but  seems 
to  have  been  regarded  with  unsuitable  complacency  by  the  divine. 
The  King  sent  from  Rochester  to  the  treasury  for  IMO/.,  and  re- 
ceived only  90a/.,*  of  which  he  alkHted  lOOL  to  the  captain,  501  U> 
the  lieutenant,  and  the  residue  to  the  non-commissioned  officers  and 
privates  of  his  Dutch  escort  He  drew  up  a  short  but  elaborate  and 
afiecting  statement  of  bis  reasons  for  withdrawing  himself  a  second 
time.  It  will  be  presently  introduced.  Having  made  these  arrange- 
meats,  he  withdrew  secretly  between  twelve  and  one  o'clock  in  the 
morning  of  the  23d  of  December,  with  his  natural  son  the  Doke  of 
Berwick;  was  conducted  on  board  a  smack  by  two  captains  of  the 
navy, — ^Macdonald,  an  Irishman,  and  Trevanion,  an  Englishman;^ — 
suffibred  some  ordinary  hardships  and  delays,  but  met  not  a  single 
ship  under  sail ;  escaped  the  ships  lying  in  the  Downs;  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  25th,  landed  in  France,  at  Ambleteuse. 

The  Queen,  after  waiting  twenty-four  hours  at  Calais  for  the 
King,  had  gone  to  Boulogne;  heard  there  of  the  King's  captivity 
and  danger ;  resolved  to  send  forward  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  the 
court  of  France,  and  return  herself  to  share  her  husband's  fate;  was 
dissuaded  by  those  about  her,  and  by  more  favourable  accounts  from 
England;  and  on  the  King's  arrival  in  France,  was  already  installed 
at  St  Germaios. 

Louis  XIV.  received  Queen  Mary  of  Este  and  James  II.  in  their 
distresiy  not  only  with  that  gorgeous  magnificence,  which  is  called 
grandeur  in  tyrants,  but  with  a  certain  elevation  of  sentiment 
Upon  hearing  that  the  ^een  of  England  was  in  France^  he  sent 

♦  Liitt.  Dmr>% 
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his  carriages  and  an  escort  to  conduct  ber  to  his  court.  Prepara* 
tions  were  made  for  her  reception  at  every  stage.  Men  were  em- 
ployed to  clear  faer  route  of  the  snow,  which  had  fallen  to  a  great 
depth*  The  French  King  himself  advanced  a  league  from  St  Oer^ 
mains,  to  give  her  welcome.  He  took  the  infant  Prince  of  Wales 
in  his  arms,  and  promised  him  protection  and  succour  in  a  formal 
harangue.*  His  first  words  to  the  Queen  were^^^  I  render  yon^ 
Madam,  a  sad  service;  but  f  hope  to  render  yon  soon  a  greater  and 
more  fortunate,  ^'f  Arrived  at  St.  Germains,  she  found  herself  served 
with  all  the  state  and  splendour  of  a  Queen  of  France.  Presents 
in  silver,  gold,  rich  wardrobes,  and  jewels,  awaited  her  acceptance; 
and  she  found  a  purse  containing  10,000  louis  on  her  loikt 

It  must  have  been  a  lively  satisfaction  to  James,  who  bad  both 
domestic  virtues  and  kind  afiections,  to  find  his  wife  and  chSd  sur» 
rounded  with  magnificence  and  respect    Louis  XIY.  received  him 
with  the  utmost  compassion  and  generosity ;  but  he  was  an  object 
of  derision  to  the  French  courtiers,  including  the  prelates  of  the 
Church  of  France*    **  There/*  said  the  Archbishop  of  RheimSy  bro» 
tber  of  Louvois,  to  the  courtiers,  in  James's  own  antechamber  at 
St  Germains,  **  there  is  a  good  soul,  who  has  given  up  three  king* 
doms  ibr  a  mass.'*:!:    From  Rome  they  sent  him  indulgences  and 
pasquinades.^    His  life,  with  the  exception  of  his  unhappy  expedi* 
tioB  to  Ireland, — ^if  that  exception  should  be  made, — ^was  passed  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  justify  these  contemptuous  pleasantries.    He 
visited  the  Jesuits  in  their  monastery  at  Paris,  and  disclosed  to  them 
the  curious  fiict,  that  whilst  Duke  of  York,  he  was  made  a  brother 
of  their  order.    He  visited,  and  had  spiritual  communings  of  some 
days  tc^eth^r,  with  the  monks  of  La  Trappe.    He  touched  for  the 
King's  evil  at  the  convent  of  Chaillot  ;||  passed  many  hours  of  his 
life  in  edifying  discourse  upon  grace,  faith,  heresy,  aad  salvation, 
with  the  nuns,  and  bequeathed  to  thenf  his  penitentiary  discipline 
and  girdle  of  iron.    The  grateful  nuns  preserved  not  only  the  ma- 
nuscript already  cited,  but  sonne  relics,  precious  in  their  eyes,  of  his 
lifot  death,  and  conversation.     One;  fact  stated  by  them  is  of  some 
importance  to  history: — King  James,  they  say,  when  placing  in  their 
hands  the  narrative  of  his  flight  from  England,  declared  **  that  he 
was  taken  by  surprise;  that  if  the  thing  were  to  be  done  over  again^ 
he  would  act  differently ;  and  that,  even  overwhelmed  and  surprised 
as  he  was,  if  he  had  had  time  to  collect  himself,  he  would  have  taken 

*  Life  of  Ring  James,  toI  ii.  248. 

t  Volt  Si^Ie  de  Louis  XIV.     Lett,  de  Mad.  S^ig.     Mem.  de  Ifod.  de  k 
Fayette. 

i  Voil&  un  bon  horome,  qui  a  quitt^  ttx>is  rograumes  pour  une  i 
4  Steele  de  Louis  XIV. 
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other  measures."  The  paper  containing  his  motives  for  withdrawing 
himself,  which  he  left  behind  him  at  Rochester  in  the  charge  of  Lord 
MiddletoOy  to  be  printed  in  London,  though  somewhat  trite^  should 
yet,  in  justice  to  him,  and  for  its  brevity,  be  given  in  the  text;  and 
it  will,  perhaps,  be  most  suitably  introduced  here. 

''The  world  cannot  wonder  at  my  withdravring myself  now  this 
second  time.    I  might  have  expected  somewhat  better  usage  after 
what  I  writ  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  my  Lord  Feversham,  and 
the. instructions. I  gave  him;  but>  instead  of  an  answer  such  as  I 
might  have  hoped  for,  what  was  I  to  expect,  after  the  usage  I  re^ 
ceived,  by  making  the  said  earl  a  prisoner  against  the  practice  and 
law  of  nations;  the  sending  his  own  guards  at  eleven  at  oight  to  take 
possession  of  the  posts  at  Whitehall,  without  advertising  me  in  the 
least  manner  of  it;  the  sending  to  me  at  one  o'clock,  after  midrnght, 
when  I  was  in  bed,  a  kind  of  an  order,  by  three  lords,  to  be  gone 
out  of  my  own  palace  before  twelve  that  same  morning  1    After  all 
this,  how  could  I  hope  to  be  safe,  so  long  as  1  was  in  the  power  of 
one  who  had  not  only  done  this  to  me,  and  invaded  my  kingdoms 
without  any  just  occasion  given  him  for  it ;  but  that  did,  by  his  first 
declaration,  lay  the  greatest  aspersion  upon  me  that  malice  could 
invent,  in  that  clause  of  it  which  concerns  my  son  ?    I  appeal  to  all 
that  know  me,  nay,  even  to  himself,  that,  in  their  consciences,  nei- 
ther he  nor  they  can  believe  me  in  the  least  capable  of  so  unnatu- 
ral a  villany,  nor  of  so  little  common  sense,  as  to  be  imposed  on  in  a 
thing  of  such  a  nature  as  that    What  had  I,  then,  to  expect  from 
one  who,  by  all  arts,  hath  taken  such  pains  to  make  me  appear  as 
black  as  hell  to  my  own  people,  as  well  as  to  all  the  world  besides? 
What  effect  that  hath  had  at  home,  all  mankind  have  seen  by  so 
general  a  defection  in  my  army,  as  well  as  in  the  nation,  amongst 
all  sorts  of  people.     I  was  born  free,  and  desire  to  continue  so;  and 
though  I  have  ventured  my  life  very  frankly  on  several  occasions, 
"  for  the  good  and  honour  of  my  country,  and  am  as  free  to  do  it 
again,  (and  which  I  hope  1  shall  yet  do,  as  old  as  I  am,  to  redeem  it 
from  the  slavery  it  is  like  to  fall  under,)  yet  I  think  it  not  conveni- 
ent to  expose  myself  to  be  so  secured,  as  not  to  be  at  liberty  to  ef- 
fect it ;  and  for  that  reason  do  withdraw,  but  so  as  to  be  within  call 
whenever  the  nation^s  eyes  shall  be  opened,  so  as  to  see  how  they 
have  been  abused  and  imposed  upon  by  the  specious  pretences  of 
religion  and  property.     I  hope  it  will  please  God  to  touch  their 
hearts,  out  of  his  infinite  mercy,  and  to  make  them  sensible  of  the 
ill  condition  they  are  in,  and  bring  them  to  such  a  temper,  that  a 
legal  parliament  may  be  called;  and  that,  amongst  other  things 
which  may  be  necessary  to  be  done,  they  will  agree  to  liberty  of 
.  conscience  to  all  Protestant  dissenters;  and  that  those  of  my  own 
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persuasion  may  be  so  far  considered,  and  have  such  a  share  of  it,  as 
they  may  li?e  peaceably  and  quietly,  as  all  Englishmen  and  Chris- 
tians ought  to  do,  and  not  be  obliged  to  transplant  themselvesi  which 
would  be  very  grievous,  especially  to  such  as  live  in  their  own  coun- 
try ;  and  I  appeal  to  all  men,  who  are  considering  men,  and  have 
had  experience,  whether  any  thing  can  make  this  nation  so  great 
and  flourishing  as  liberty  of  conscience?  Some  of  our  neighbours 
dread  it  I  could  add  much  more  to  confirm  what  I  have  said,  but 
now  is  not  the  proper  time." 
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raOCEEDINOS  OF  THE  FEER&~MEETINO  OF  COMMOlfElUl— ADDRUOBB  TO  TBE 
PRINCE^WILLIAM  INYEBTED  WITH  TBE  EXECUTIVE  60VERNMENT.-*«TATE 
OF  FAJITIES. 


The  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  pureoant  to  their  resolutioD, 
met  on  the  22d  in  the  House  of  Lords  at  Westminster.    Removing 
from  St  James's  Palace  gave  an  air  of  mdependence,  and  meeting 
in  their  own  house  an  air  of  authority  to  their  deliberations.    Their 
first  act  was  to  appoint  Lord  Halifax  speaker.    He  owed  this  ho- 
nour to  one  who  bore  him  little  kindness,  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, then  Lord  Mulgrave.*    The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
who  presided,  as  head  of  the  peerage,  over  the  assembly  of  the 
peers  at  Guildhall,  absented  himself  from  their  subsequent  consul- 
tations at  Whitehall.     Dr.  Lamplugh,  raised  suddenly  by  King 
James  to  the  archbishoprick  of  York,  as  a  reward  for  the  panic  or 
prudent  fear  with  which  he  fled  from  Exeter  to  court  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  wanted  dignity  and  experience  to 
preside  over  such  an  assembly.    On  the  motion  of  Lord  Mulgrave^ 
liOrd  Halifax  was  appointed.     His  having  filled  the  chair  at  White- 
hall led  to  his  being  chosen  to  occupy  the  woolsack  at  Westminster, 
and,  according  to  Lord  Mulgrave,  was  the  cause  of  all  his  subse- 
quent favour  with  King  William.    But  Lord  Halifax  had  other  and 
more  persuasive  recommendations,  in  his  meah  services  and  superior 
talents.    Mr.  Gwynne,  also  reappointed,  was  authorized,  as  clerk  or 
secretary,  to  sign  their  lordships'  orders.     Their  first  order  waa^  that 
all  papists  should  remove  to  a  distance  not  less  than  ten  miles  from 
London,  with  the  exception  of  housekeepers  of  three  years'  stand- 
ing, the  servants  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  the  foreign  servants  of  fo- 
reign ambassadors,  and  foreign  merchants.f    This  appears  to  have 
been  the  chief,  if  not  sole,  business  transacted  on  the  22d;  they  ad- 
journed over  Sunday,  to  Monday,  the  24th  of  December. 

*  ShefEdd,  Duke  of  Bucking^ham.    Account  of  the  Revolution, 
t  Lutt  Diary. 
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On  the  22A,  the  lords  had  deliberated,  and  made  ordersi,  without 
rerevence  to  the  authority  or  existence  of  the  King,  who  was  still 
within  the  realm.  They  were  informed,  on  the  morning  of  the 
24ihj  that  he  had  deserted  his  crown  and  kingdom,  leaving  behind 
him  a  paper  containing  the  reasons  of  his  flight  Some  of  the  per- 
sons who  had  been  the  King's  servants,  but  whose  names  have  not 
come  down,  moved  that  his  paper  of  reasons  should  be  read.  The 
motion  was  negatived;  and  this  decision  put  an  end  to  any  hopes 
wfaich  James  may  have  entertained  from  the  lords.*  It  has  been 
remarfced  as  a  matter  of  wonder  hardly  credible  to  future  ages,  that 
an  assembly  of  peers,  about  ninety  in  number,  and  comprising 
many  of  the  old  court  and  council,  -should  so  readily  set  aside  their 
King,  without  even  reading  his  letter,  *'  which  might  be  reckoned 
the  last  words  of  a  dying  sovereign.^'f  The  conduct  of  the  old 
courtiers  should  not  add  to  the  surprise.  That  courtiers  should  be 
ungrateful,  is  nothing  strange  or  uncommon.  The  lords,  more- 
over, appear  to  have  exercised  a  sound  discretion,  in  rejecting  the 
letter  of  the  King.  His  removal  once  resolved,  there  were  two 
modes  of  proceeding  to  effect  it, — either  a  fair  and  full  trial,  or  a 
sentence  against  him  upon  the  notoriety  of  his  acts.  It  is  a  dange- 
rous precedent  to  condemn  even  a  tyrant  unheard;  but,  fbr  the  for- 
mer mode,  there  was  not  enough  of  exalted  justice  and  superior 
reason  in  the  realm;  and  the  latter  process  alone  remaining,  the 
King's  letter  could  only  produce  barren  or  mischievous  commisera- 
tion. The  King,  too,  bad  the  benefit  of  his  letter,  by  publicity  in 
print  Burnet  replied  to  it  by  authority.  That  accommodating 
divine,  under  the  name  of  chaplain  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  appears 
to  have  resembled  the  mediastinus  of  a  Roman  household;  he  was 
always  within  call,  to  be  employed  in  miscellaneous  and  inferior 
services,  whether  of  the  antechamber  or  the  closet  Jamesj  in  his 
letter,  made  out  no  case  as  between  him  and  the  nation;  but  as 
against  the  Prince  of  Orange,  his  case  was  unanswerable.  Burnet, 
accordingly,  failed  to  answer  it,  and  charged  his  failure  upon  the  ex- 
cess and  delicacy  of  his  respect  for  the  King's  name.  No  respect 
for  the  Sling's  misfortune,  for  Christian  charity,  or  for  truth,  could 
yet  restrain  the  Bishop,  in  his  history,  from  insinuating,  that  the 
King's  flight  was  the  effect  of  his  secret  consciousness  of  some  black 
crime  (meaning  the  imposition  of  a  spurious  heir,)  and  asserting 
that  his  withdrawing  himself  out  of  the  kingdom  was  an  unforced 
and  yoluntary  act 

The  next  was  Christmas-day.     The  lords  thought  it  right  to 
transact  business  in  so  urgent  a  public  crisis.  They  passed  two  most 

*  Sheffield^  Duke  of  Buckiaf  bam,   Accoant  of  the  Remlution. 
t  Id.  Ibid. 
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important  resolutiom:  the  first,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  should  be 
requested  to  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  pubUc  affairs,  civil 
and  military,  and  the  disposal  of  the  public  revenue,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  their  religion,  rights,  laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  for 
the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  for  the  security  pf  Ireland,  until  the 
following  22d  of  January.  The  reference  to  Ireland  was  reluctant- 
ly acquiesced  in  by  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of  Orange>  An  ad- 
dress to  the  same  effect,  respecting  Ireland,  had  been  presented  to 
him  three  days  before  by  lords  and  gentlemen  having  Irish  estates;! 
and  the  neglect,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  state  of  Ireland,  afterwards 
subjected  King  William  to  suspicion  and  unpopularity.  The  second 
resolution  of  the  lords  was,  that  the  Prince  should  be  requested  to 
issue  letters  of  summons  for  electing  members,  as  for  parliament,  to 
assemble  as  a  convention,  on  the  22d  of  January,  in  order  to  consi- 
der and  settle  the  state  of  the  nation.  Addresses,  founded  respec- 
tively on  both  resolutions,  and  signed  by  all  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  present,:]:  were  presented  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  on  the 
same  day.  This  offer  of  a  temporary  dictatorship  is  stated  to  have 
embarrassed  the  Prince;  and  credit  is  given  to  his  advisers  for 
having  extricated  him  with  adroitness.§  His  embarrassment  is  de- 
scribed as  lying  between  the  peril  of  dallying  with  so  tempting  an 
offer  on  the  one  side,  and  accepting  it  from  the  lords  only,  without 
consulting  the  commons,  on  the  other.  The  expedient  said  to  have 
been  suggested  to  him,  was,  to  postpone  his  answer,  and  summon, 
in  the  mean  time,  such  persons  then  in  town  as  had  served  in  any 
of  the  parliaments  of  Charles  II.,  with  the  aldermen,||  and  fifty 
common-councilmcn  of  London.  It  seems  incredible  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  having  by  his  side  two  such  expert  advisers  as  Liords 
Halifax  and  Danby,  should  be  unprepared  for  the  resolution  of  the 
lords;  and  the  question  is  set  at  rest  by  the  dates.  The  commons, 
or  those  whom  he  was  pleased  to  treat  with  as  such,  did  not,  it  is 
truCi  meet  him  at  St.  James's  Palace  until  the  26th;  but  his  sum- 
mons requiring  their  attendance  is  dated  the  23d,T  and  the  lords 
voted  their  address  on  the  25th  of  December. 

The  exclusion  of  those  who  had  served  only  in  the  parliament  of 
James  was  neither  just  nor  politic.  It  was  a  weak  presumption  to 
stigmatize  indirectly  all  that  had  been  dqne  by  him  as  illegal  or  un- 
constitutional. The  persons  nominated  within  the  above  limitations 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  to  represent  the  commons  of  England, 
waited  on  him  at  St  James's  on  the  26th.  The  Prince,  in  a  short 
speech,  said  he  had  summoned  them  to  advise  on  the  best  mode  of 

*  Sheffidd,  Duke  of  Bucking^ham.  f  Lutt  Diaiyy  i  Kennet 

§  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Account  of  the  Bey. 

I  The  L«id  Mayor  was  still  on  his  death-bed.  ^  London  Gazette. 
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carrying  into  effect  the  ends  of  his  declaration  in  calling  a  free  par- 
liament for  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religioB^  and  of  their 
laws  and  liberties,  and  for  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  Those  spu- 
rious and  motley  representatives  of  the  English  people  took  pos- 
session of  the  house  of  commons  with  much  less  warrant  than  the 
lords  had  taken  possession  of  their  accustomed  place  of  meeting; 
but  whether  on  the  26th  or  on  tlie  following  day  seems  doubtful. 
According  to  Narcissus  LuttrelPs  MS.  diaryi  ^  they  went  to  the 
house  of  commons,  and  debated  the  matters  (referred  to  them  by 
the  Prince)  two  or  three'  daies;  then  they  agreed  on  an  address  to 
the  Prince  as  the  lords  had  done.''  To  admit  even  of  two  sittings, 
they  must  have  deliberated  on  the  26th,  as  their  address  was  pre- 
sented on  the  27th.  The  printed  record  of  their  debates  is  scanty* 
Their  first  act  was  to  yote  Mr.  Powle  into  the  chair.  He  was  one 
of  the  Whig  pensioners  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  latter  years  of  the 
preceding  reign.*  The  first  question,  and  very  naturally,  was,  by 
what  authority  they  were  assembled.  It  was  resolved^  that  the 
summons  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  a  sufficient  warrant  The 
next  question  was  that  of  disposing  of  the  powers  of  government 
No  doubt  seems  to  have  arisen  as  to  the  person.  Sir  Robert  South- 
wellf  said  he  could  not  conceive  how  it  was  possible  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  take  upon  him  the  administratiop  without  some  dis- 
tinguishing name  or  title.  Sergeant  .May  nard  replied,  that  they 
should  wait  long  and  lose  much  time  if  they  waited  till  Sir  Robert 
conceived  how  ih^ii  W9L3  possible^  There  was  some  reason  in  this 
sarcasm.  It  would  have  been  vain  to  look  for  regularity  in  a  sud- 
den and  unprecedented  crisis,  when  all  was  irregular.  Having  de- 
termined that  the  administration  should  he  vested  in  the  Prince, 
they  next  debated  the  duration  of  the  trust.  A  proposition  was 
made  that  the  period  should  be  a  year.  This  was  overruled,  as  a 
matter  to  be  decided  by  the  intended  convention.  It  was  proposed 
that  those  present  should,  like  the  lords,  sign  the  Exeter  engage* 
ment  This  proposition  was  negatived;  but  a  copy  was  laid  on  the 
table,  to  be  signed  or  not  at  their  individual  pleasure.  The  only 
difference  between  their  address  and  that  of  the  lords  was^  that  it 
opened  with  their  thanks  to  the  Prince  for  coming  ovar  with  such 
great  hazard  to  his  person,  for  the  purpose  of  rescuing  them  from 
popery  and  slavery.  He  had  already  been  thanked  for  this  favour 
upon  another  occasion  by  the  peers. 

The  address  of  the  commons  was  presented  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange  through  their  speaker,  Mr.  Powle,  on  the  27th.     He  told 

•  See  list  in  DaL  App. 
^  t  Some  accouots  aaaij^  this  observation  to  Sir  Robert  Sawyer. 
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them  tbeir  request  was  a  matter  of  weight,  which  required  conside- 
ration, and  he  would  let  them  know  his  decision  next  day.  The 
Prince  had  not  yet  given  his  answer  to  the  address  of  the  lords. 
On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  he  informed  their  lordships  that  he 
had  considered  their  advice,  accepted  their  charge,  and  would  act 
accordingly.  In  the  evening  he  gave  an  answer  nearly  in  the  same 
terms  to  the  commons.  The  Prince  of  Orange  thus  aJBfected  to  con- 
fer an  obligation,  by  taking  upon  him  a  laborious  trust,  when  be 
was  invested  with  sovereign  power  over  the  English  nation,  the  first 
object  of  his  ambition  and  his  life.  Religious  party  spirit  blinds 
men  strangely  to  the  real  character  of  their  idol,  yet  it  is  scarcely 
possible  that  this  affectation  could  have  imposed  even  on  the  com- 
mon-councilmen.  It  was  unworthy  of  the  character  and  under- 
standing of  an  able  politician  and  great  prince.  He  did  not  himself 
personally  interfere  to  produce  this  result,  but  the  expedition  and 
unanimity  of  both  lords  and  commons  were  ascribed  not  only  to  in- 
fluence, but  to  force  and  fear.  <<  Both  houses,"  says  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  <<  might  well  concur  in  all,  since  influenced,  I  miglit 
have  said  enforced,  by  the  same  causes,  which  last  expression  I 
make  use  of,  both  on  account  of  the  Prince's  army  here,  command- 
ed by  a  famous  general*  the  Maresehal  de  Schomberg,  and  also 
of  a  murmur  which  went  about,  that  the  city  apprentices  were 
coming  down  to  Westminster,  in  a  violent  rage  against  all  who 
voted  against  the  Prince  of  Grangers  interest"  There  appears 
no  ground  to  suppose,  that  the  Prince  directly  suspended  over 
their  deliberations  the  terrors  of  his  army  or  of  the  populace.  But 
it  is  far  from  equally  probable  that  these  terrors  were  not  felt  on 
that,  and  employed  on  other  Subsequent  occasions.  The  fury  of  the 
rabble  was  soon  regarded  as  a  familiar  engine  of  policy  to  promote 
the  objects  or  interests  of  the  Prince.  It  was  associated  with  the 
policy  of  William  both  in  Holland  and  in  England  by  an  odious  by- 
word, so  well  understood  as  to  be  employed  in  a  document  signed 
by  five  prelates.*  Referring  to  the  author  of  a  libel  upon  them^ 
they  say,  «<  he  (the  author)  barbarously  endeavours  to  raise  in  the 
English  nation  such  a  fury  as  may  end  in  Dewitting  us;  a  bloody 
word  (they  add,)  but  too  well  understood." 

It  is  generally  asserted  or  implied,  that  the  Prinee  of  Orange  did 
not  take  upon  him  the  executive  functions  of  the  state  until  they 
were  vested  in  him  by  unanimous  resolutions  of  the  lords  and  com- 
mons; and  that  he  tolerated  the  intrigues  of  Barillon  after  the 
King's  flight,  until  his  new  charge  authorized  him  to  send  that  mi- 


*  Tlie  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  Norwich,  Ely,  Peterbaroii|^y. 
and  Bath  and  Wells.    D'Oyley*s  Life  of  Sancroft,  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 
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Dister  out  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  is  manifest  that  even  whilst  the 
King  was  still  within  the  realm,  the  Prince  assumed  and  exercised 
sovereign  power;  and  the  very  instance  given  of  his  forbearance  is, 
in  point  of  fact^  an  instance  of  the  contrary.  Barillon  was  ordered 
by  the  Prince  to  depart  in  forty-eight  hours,  according  to  some;  in 
Iwenty-four  hours,  according  to  others.  He  requested  farther  time; 
was  peremptorily  refused,  and  left  London  on  the  24th,*  four  days 
before  the  Prince  formally  assumed  the  administration.  The  French 
ambassador  was  escorted  by  a  party  of  the  Prince's  Dutch  guards, 
under  the  command  of  a  French  refugee.  This  turn  of  fortune  was 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  between 
them  on  their  route  the  following  question  and  reply: — <<  Would 
you  have  believed  it,  sir,  had  you  been  told  a  year  ago,  that  a 
French  refugee  would  be  charged  to  escort  you  out  of  England?" — 
^<  Cross  over  with  me  to  Calais,  sir,''  said  the  ambassador;  <<  and  I 
will  give  you. an  answer."  This  reply  is  ambiguous;  if  Barillon 
spoke  as  a  Frenchman,  be,  doubtless,  meant  that  he  would  answer 
with  his  sword;  if,  as  the  representative  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  must 
have  hinted  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 

On  Saturday,  the  29\h  of  December,  the  Prince  of  Orange  issued 
his  letters  of  summons  for  the  memorable  convention;  on  Sunday, 
the  30th,  he  received  the  sacrament,  as  already  stated,  according 
to  the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England;  on  Monday,  the  31st,  he 
made  a  visit  to  the  widow  of  Charles  II.  at  Somerset  House,  and 
granted  to  her  the  liberty  of  her  chamberlain.  Lord  F^versham. 
According  to  some  she  solicited  this  favour;!  others  state  that  she 
obtained  it  indirectly  by  an  ingenious  reply  to  one  of  the  dull  com- 
mon-places  which  made  up  the  conversation  of  this  famous  prince. 
He  asked  her  how  she  passed  her  time,  and  whether  she  played  at 
basset  The  Queen  Dowager  replied,  that  she  bad  not  played  at 
that  game  since  she  was  deprived  of  her  chamberlain,  who  kept  the 
bank.  He  took  the  hint,  and  on  the  2d  of  January,  the  chamber- 
lain resumed  his  service.  Such  a  proceeding  might  be  called  gal- 
lantry at  Paris  and  Versailles;  it  was  despotism  at  Somerset 
House.  The  imprisonment  of  Lord  Feversham  was  the  act,  and 
bis  release  the  courtesy,  of  a  tyrant,  not  of  a  prince  who  was  the 
first  magistrate  of  a  republic;  and  aspired  to  the  constitutional 
throne  of  a  nation  jealous  of  its  liberty  and  laws. 

The  Prince,  to  secure  the  freedom  of  election,. issued  an  order  on 
the  2d  of  Janaarj,Yor  the  removal  of  the  military  from  the  places 
IQ  which  th^  elections  shQuld  be  held ;  and  leaving  his  interest  in  the 
returns  to  be  managed  by  his  partisans,  applied  himself  to  interests 

•  Lutt.  piaiy.    Sawyer's  News  Letters.  t  ^^^  ^^- 
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and  intrigues  more  immediately  within  the  range  of  his  execatire 
trust.  He  was  not  yet  invested  with  the  administration  of  Scotland. 
The  Privy  Council  of  that  kingddm,  early  in  December,  despatched 
Lord  Balcarras  with  a  letter  to  the  King,  setting  forth  the  state  of 
aSairs,  and  requesting  his  farther  orders.  On  the  arrival  of  their 
envoy,  the  King  had  just  withdrawn  himself,  for  the  first  time,  frooi 
Whitehall.  Lord  Balcarras  had  also  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of  HamiN 
ton;  and;  in  the  absence  of  the  King,  thought  it  advisable  to  consult 
with  the  Duke  and  other  Scotch  Privy  Counsellors  then  in  London. 
Among  them  was  Lord  Dundee.  A  copy  of  the  letter  to  the  King 
was  given  to  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  He  insisted  upon  being  in- 
trusted with  the  original ;  and  upon  the  refusal  of  Lord  Balcarras, 
discovered;  in  the  fury  of  his  passion,  that  his  object  was  to  lay  it  as 
matter  of  accusation  before  the  provisional  council  of  lords,  then 
sitting  at  Whitehall.  The  King  unexpectedly  returned  from  Fever- 
sham  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  mean  now  as  he  was  insolent  be- 
fore, made  abject  excuses  to  Balcarras,  Dundee,  and  the  other  privy 
counsellors,  offered  them,  at  another  meeting,  his  friendship  and  ser- 
vices, was  among  the  most  eager  to  do  homage  to  the  King  on  his 
return,  sat  in  King  James's  last  privy  council  at  Whitehall,  and  upon 
the  King^s  final  departure  was  among  the  first  to  wait  on  the  Prince 
of  Orange  at  St  James's. 

The  Marquis  of  Atholl  and  the  populace  had  already  produced  at 
Edinburgh  a  revolution  in  favour  of  the  Presbytery  and  the  Prince. 
Protesltant  episcopacy  and  popery  were  alike  odious  to  the  Scotch. 
The  former  should,  in  reason,  have  been  the  more  odious  of  the  two ; 
hut  verbal  dogmas  and  disputes  in  matters  of  religion  produce  as  vi- 
rulent animosities  as  oppression  and  persecution.  Atholl  came  from 
Scotland  to  London  to  obtain  the  reward  of  his  services  from  the 
Prince,  or  prevent  his  being  supplanted  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
The  Scotch  party  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  London  became  di- 
vided. The  Duke,  however,  obtained  the  ascendant  and  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Prince,  by  superior  address,  or  because  Lord  Atholl 
had  given  offence  by  prematurely  leaving  his  post.  The  second 
flight  of  the  King  placed  the  Scotch  lords  and  gentlemen  in  London 
at  the  disposition  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  So  dexterous  was  the 
management  of  the  Prince  and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  that  about 
thirty  peers  of  Scotland,  including  Dundee  and  Balcarras,  both 
strenuous  Jacobites,  waited  on  the  Prince  at  St.  James's  on  the  8th 
of  January.  The  Prince  of  Orange  addressed  to  them  a  few  words, 
substantially  the  same  as  those  addressed  by  him  to  the  English 
lords  and  commons,  and  they  adjourned  to  deliberate  in  the  council- 
chamber  at  Whitehall.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  was  unanimously 
appointed  to  preade.    They  debated  and  adjourned  without  coming 
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to  any  resolution,  and  assembled  again  next  day.  A  resolution, 
vesting  in  the  Prince  of  Orange  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  disposal  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
was  drawn  up,  and  about  to  be  agreed  to,  when  Lord  Arran,  son  of 
the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  astonished  all  present  by  pronouncing  from  a 
written  paper  the  following  short  and  stirring  speech : — 

"  My  Lords,  I  have  all  the  honour  and  deierence  for  the  Prince 
of  Orange  imaginable.  I  think  him  a  brave  prince,  and  that  we 
owe  him  great  obligations  in  contributing  so  much  for  our  delivery 
from  popery ;  but,  while  I  pay  him  those  praises,  I  cannot  violate 
my  duty  to  my  master.  I  must  distinguish  between  his  popery  and 
his  person*  I  dislike  the  one,  but  have  sworn  and  do  owe  allegiance 
to  the  other,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  me  to  sign  away  that 
which  I  cannot  forbear  believing  is  the  King  my  masters  right ;  for 
his  present  absence  from  us,  by  being  in  France,  can  no  more  affect 
our  duty  than  bis  longer  absence  from  Scotland  has  done  all  this 
whUe. 

**  My  Lords,  the  Prince  in  his  paper  desires  our  advice:  mine  is, 
that  we  should  move  his  Highness  to  desire  his  Majesty  to  return 
and  call  a  free  parliament,  for  the  securing  our  religion  and  pro- 
perty, according  to  the  known  laws  of  that  kingdom^  which,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  will  at  last  be  found  the  best  way  to  heal  our 
breaches." 

The  Duke  in  the  chair  frowned  upon  his  son ;  the  proposition  of 
Lord  Arran  was  not  seconded ;  and  the  meeting  abruptly  separated. 
A  third  meeting  took  place  next  day.  Sir  Patrick  Hume  declared 
the  proposition  of  Lord  Arran  <<  inimicous  **  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  and  the  Protestant  religion ;  asked  whether  any 
one  present  was  prepared  to  second  it ;  received  no  answer ;  and 
moved  that  it  should  be  stigmatized  as ''  adverse  and  inimicous,  &c." 
by  the  assembly.  This  motion,  seconded  by  Lord  Cardross,  was 
withdrawn  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton;  and  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  charged  with  the  government  of  Scotland 
xmtil  the  States  of  that  kingdom  should  be  assembled  pursuant  to 
the  Prince's  letters,  in  Edinburgh,  on  the  14th  of  the  following 
March. 

The  opposition  between  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  his  son  has 
been  variously  accounted  for.  Lord  Arran  was  one  of  those  who 
attended  King  James  to  Rochester :  his  regiment  was  in  consequence 
taken  from  him  to  be  given  to  Lord  Oxford ;  and  hence,  it  has  been 
stated,  his  zeal  for  the  King.  By  others  it  is  supposed,  that  the  fa- 
ther and  soon  took  opposite  sides,  in  order  that  whatever  party  sue- 
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ceeded,  the  family  estates  should  not  become  forfeit  The  address 
of  the  Scotch  was  a  bolder  proceeding  than  that  of  the  English. 
King  James  left  England  without  a  government,  but  in  Scotland  the 
regency  and  whole  machinery  of  administration  remained.  The 
English  supplied  the  want ;  but  the  Scotch  set  aside  the  authority  of 
an  executive  government 

The  administration  of  Great  Britain  was  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Edinburgh  Castle  was  still  held  by  the  Duke  of 
Gordon,  a  Catholic,  for  King  James.  But  that  Duke's  religion  could 
only  secure  his  fidelity;  it  could  not  make  up  for  his  want  of  capa- 
city and  character.  He  occupied  an  important  fortress  for  sonne 
months  with  little  molestation,  and  no  credit,  and  surrendered  still 
more  ingloriously,  at  a  critical  moment,  on  the  first  denoonstration 
of  a  serious  attack. 

Ireland  proved  the  strong  hold  of  King  James.  The  Protestants 
there  were  a  minority;  and  Tyrconnel,  the  chief  governor,  devoted 
to  the  King,  to  popery,  and  to  his  country,  had  put  himself  in  a  for- 
midable posture  of  defence.  He  disarmed  Protestants,  and  raised  an 
army  of  40,000  men,  chiefly  Catholics.  Those  lords  and  gentlemen 
who  were  connected  with  that  kingdom,  frequently  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Prince  to  the  perik>us  state  of  the  Protestant  interest  and 
their  estates  in  Ireland.  The  Prince  gave  them  general  assurances, 
and  did  nothing.  His  extraordinary  supineness  has  been  ascribed  to 
various  causes.  Tyrconnel  sent  several  messages  to  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  ofiering  to  deliver  up  Ireland  if  such  a  force  were  sent  over 
as  would  give  him  a  decent  pretence  for  surrendering;  and  the 
Prince,  it  has  been  stated,  acting  upon  the  advice  of  Lord  Halifax, 
disregarded  his  offers.  Lord  Halifax  suggested  to  him,  that  if  Ire- 
land submitted  there  would  be  no  pretext  for  maintaining  an  army ; 
and  so  changeable  was  the  genius  of  the  English  people,  that,  with- 
out the  support  of  a  strong  military  force,  he  would  be  turned  out 
as  easily  as  he  had  been  brought  ia.*  By  others,  it  was  supposed  that 
the  Prince  neglected  Ireland  under  the  influence  and  ndvice  of 
persons  who  expected  to  profit  by  new  confiscations  in  that  devoted 
land. 

The  character  of  Tyrconnel  and  his  subsequent  conduct  leave  no 
doubt  that  his  ofiered  submission  was  but  an  artifice  to  gain  time. 
Few  men  were  better  formed  for  deception  and  intrigue.  His  reckless 
language,  animal  vivacity,  strong  impulses,  and  religious  zeal,  masked 
his  falsehood,  adroitness,  hypocrisy,  and  finesse.  He  duped  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  Lord  Mountjoy,  and  the  veteran  intriguers  of  (he 
French  court    But  his  fidelity  to  an  unfirtuoate  master  is  a  re- 
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deeming  and  transcendent  yirtue  at  a  period  when  more  decoroos 
politicians  intrigued  and  betrayed  witli  as  little  scruple,  and  from 
the  base  motives  of  personal  safety  and  self-interest    It  is  now  noto- 
rious, from  various  publications,  that  the  ministers  most  confided  in 
by  King  James,  from  Godolphin  to  Sunderland,  betrayed  his  coun* 
sels  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  King  William's  chief  ministers 
and  servants,  Halifax,  Godolphin,  Shrewsbury,  and  Mariborough, 
secured  themselves,  in  case  of  a  counter-revolution,  by  secret  in- 
trigues, and  a  traitorous  correspondence  with  James  II.    Others, 
again,  have  accounted  for  the  Prince's  neglect  of  Ireland  by  his  dis* 
trust  of  the  English  soldiery,  his  entire  dependence  in  England  upon 
his  Dutch  troops,  and  the  impossibility  of  re-enforcements  from  Holland, 
already  at  war  with  Louis  XIV.*    The  only  step  taken  by  him  fa- 
yours  this  last  supposition.    He  determined,  upon  the  advice  of  his 
council,  to  make  a  formal  call  upon  Tyrconnel  to  submit,  with  an 
offer  that*the  Irish  Catholics  should  be  secured  in  the  CiMidition  in 
which  they  stood  at  the  period  of  1684.    Sarsfield,  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Irish  officers,  who  had  been  brought  over  to  England 
on  the  eve  of  the  invasion,  was  requested  to  be  the  bearer  of  the 
Prince's  summons  to  Tyrconnel.    He  had  the  virtue  to  reply  that 
he  was  ready  to  serve  the  Prince  against  the  King  of  France,  but 
that  he  would  not  be  instrumental  in  depriving  his  lawful  sovereign 
of  one  of  his  kingdoms.     Hamilton,  another  Irish  officer,  recom- 
mended, it  has  been  stated,  by  the  son  of  Sir  William  Temple,  was 
less  delicate,  though,  it  would  appear,  not  less  faithful  to  James.  He 
accepted  the  service,  and  undertook  to  overcome,  by  his  influence, 
any  reluctance  on  the  part  of  Tyrconnel.    Arrived  in  Dublin,  he  is 
represented  to  have  combated,  instead  of  encouraging  any  disposition 
of  Tyrconnel  to  submit,  and  did  not  return  to  give  an  account  of  his 
mission.    It  seems,  however,  much  more  probable  that  if  influence  or 
persuasion  took  place  on  either  side,  it  proceeded  from  the  Lord  De- 
puty. Tyrconnel  had  already  executed  his  dexterous  manoeuvre  of  an 
embassy  to  King  James.  In  his  overtures  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and 
in  his  communications  with  the  leading  Irish  Protestants,  he  affected 
to  think  himself  bound  in  honour  to  ask  the  sanction  of  the  King 
before  he  submitted.    Lord  Mountjoy  was  the  person  most  trusted 
by  the  Protestants.    His  influence  was  unbounded  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  where  the  majority  were  Presbyterians  devoted  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange.    Tyrconnel  summoned  him  to  Dublin,  under  pre- 
tence of  consultation  in  so  delicate  a  crisis.     Mountjoy  came,  and 
earnestly  recommended  submission :  Tyrconnel  affected  to  be  con- 
vinced by  his  reasons,  but  said  he  could  not  in  honour  submit  with- 

*  Life  of  King  James. 
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out  first  communicatiDg  to  King  James  the  moral  impoflsibiliiy  of 
defeoding  IrelaDd,  and  added  a  suggestion  that  Mountjoy  himself 
should  proceed,  for  this  purpose,  to  France.  Mountjoy  made  objec- 
tions. The  Protestants  warned  him  against  the  mission  as  an  artifice 
of  the  Lord  Deputy  to  be  relieved  from  his  presence.  TjrcoDDel, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  Archbishop  King,  sworc^  solemnly  that  he 
was  in  earnest ;  that  he  knew  the  court  of  France  would  oppose  him 
with  all  its  power,  for  that  court  minded  nothing  but  its  own  interest, 
and  would  not  care  if  Ireland  were  sunk  to  the  pit  of  hell,*  so  it 
gave  the  Prince  of  Orange  three  months'  diversion ;  that  if  the  King 
consented  to  ruin  Ireland  merely  to  oblige  France,  he  would  look 
upon  such  consent  as  dictated  by  the  French  court,  and  act  accord- 
ingly. Mountjoy  believed  a  man  who  protested  and  swore  with  so 
much  vehemence,  and  who  argued  for  the  purpose  of  deceit  with 
perfect  truth. 

One  objection  of  Mountjoy  appears  by  implication  to  have  been, 
that  the  report  of  a  Protestant  might  be  distrusted  by  the  King.f 
Tyrconnel  overcame  the  objection,  and  completed  his  own  machi- 
nery by  associating  with  Mountjoy  Chief  Baron  Rice,  who  had 
James's  entire  confidence.  The  two  envoys  left  Ireland  about  the 
10th  of  January.  Rice  had  his  separate  and  secret  instructions. 
Immediately  on  their  arrival,  Ite  informed  the  King,  that  their  em- 
bassy was  a  device  of  the  loyal  lord  deputy  to  rid  himself  of  Mount- 
joy, whom  he  recommended  to  a  lodging  in  the  Bastille,  and  to  let 
the  King  know  he  had  put  Ireland  in  such  a  posture  of  defence  as 
to  hold  out  until  succours  should  arrive  from  France. 

Mountjoy,  before  his  departure,  had  obtained  from  Tyrconnel 
the  following  pledges  for  the  security  of  the  Protestants: — that  no 
more  soldiers  should  be  raised;  that  no  more  troops  should  be  sent 
into  the  north;  that  no  person  should  be  questioned  for  past  con- 
duct; that  soldiers  should  not  be  quartered  upon  private  houses. 
The  unlucky  envoy  upon  reaching  Paris  was  shut  up  in  tlie  Bas- 
tille; and  he  had  no  sooner  left  Ireland  than  Tyrconnel,  dexte- 
rously and  by  degrees  pulling  ofi*the  mask,  violated  so  much  of  his 
engagements  as  he  found  expedient;  disarmed  the  Protestants  of 
Dublin  under  pretence  of  maintaining  tranquillity,  added  to  the 
military  force,  and  still  made  show  of  a  disposition  to  submit  salvo 
honore. 

It  is  stated  by  Archbishop  King,  that  Mountjoy  went  to  France 
without  the  privity  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that  this  wa^  urged 
by  him  as  a  reason  why  his  leaving  Ireland  could  not  compromise 
to  the  safety  of  the  Protestants.     The  Prince,  who  was  no  party  to 

•  Tyrcoimers  very  worda.  f  Life  of  Klog  JameSi 
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it,  would,  he  said,  be  at  liberty  to  act  as  he  chose  at  any  moment 
for  their  protection.  But  it  appears  from  the  circular  letter  of 
Mountjoy  himself  to  the  Protestants,  that  his  mission  was  known  itt 
England,  and  so  much  relied  on  that  no  forces  were  or  would  be 
sent  oyer  to  Ireland.  It  may  be  suspected,  if  not  inferred  fron> 
this  variance,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  that  sort  of  pririty 
which  he  might  acknowledge  or  disavow  as  it  suited  bis  cenve-^ 
nience. 

Such  were  the  proceedings  of  Tyrconnel,  whilst  it  was  generally 
supposed  in  England,  and  believed  by  many  in  Ireland^  that  he- 
wanted  nothing  but  a  decent  pretence,  a  sufficient  bribe,  and  the 
influence  of  Hamilton,  to  make  him  deliver  up  his  sword..  When' 
some  of  the  Irish  privy  counsellors  pressed  him  to  surrender^he  i» 
said  to  have  asked  them  in  a  tone  of  pleasantry  and  deriaiony whether 
they  would  have  him  throw  the  sword  of  slate  over  the  castle  wallsy. 
when  there  was  nobody  t,o  take  it  up.  His  conduct  appears  t&have 
been  upon  the  whole  a  master-piece  of  its  kind.  It  seems  more 
likely  that  Hamilton  was  gained  over  by  him  than  he  by  Hamilton^ 
but  the  most  probable  supposition  is,  that  neither  required  the 
other's  persuasion  or  influence.  Hamilton  had  little  reason  to  be 
grateful  for  his  own  treatment,  or  that  of  the  Irish  whom  be  eom>* 
manded,  by  the  English  nation  and  the  Prince  of  Orange.  The 
Prince,  says  Bishop  Burnet,  kept  Hamilton  as  <<  a  sort  of  prisoner 
of  war;"  and,  after  having  confined  the  Irish  soldiers  for  some  time 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  <<  gave  them  to  the  Emperor.''  These  doo^* 
tive  Irish  defeated  the  liberality  of  the  Prince  to  bis  ally  by  desert- 
ing from  Germany  into  France. 

Mean  while,  and  pending  the  elections  for  the  approaching  eon-* 
Tention,  the  Prince  of  Orange  was  actively  employed  in  the  admi- 
nistration. His  first  want  was  that  of  money.  He  applied  for  a 
loan  of  200,000/.  by  letter  to  the  aldermen  and  common-council, 
•tating  the  necessity  of  an  immediate  supply  to  meet  the  charges  of 
llie  navy,  pay  ofi*  part  of  the  army,  and  secure  the  Protestant  inte** 
rest  in  Ireland.  Subscription  to  the  loan  was  regarded  as  a  test  of 
feeling  towards  the  new  order  of  thing?.  One  citizen.  Sir  Thomas 
Dash  wood,  subscribed  60,000/.;  and  the  whole  200,000/.  was  col- 
lected by  a  deputation  of  four  aldermen  and  eight  common-council- 
men  in  four  days.*  The  sum  thus  raised  was  not  applied  in  the 
manner,  at  least  not  in  the  proportions  contemplated  by  the  lenders. 
The  charge  of  Hamilton's  inauspicious  commission  was  all  that  went 
to  the  Protestant  interest  in  Ireland. 

•  Lutt.Diasy. 
77 
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Lord  Dartmouth,  apon  the  flight  of  the  King,*  mibmitted  himself 
and  the  fleet:  first,  by  acknowledging  the  orders  of  the  lords  assem- 
bled at  Guildhall;  next  by  a  letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange.*  Nar- 
cissus Luttrell  states,  that  **  the  English  fleet  regnlated  themselves, 
and  turned  out  all  papists  from  among  them/'  But  Lord  Dartmouth 
informs  the  King,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  officers  were  removed 
in  pursuance  of  the  orders  above  mentioned. f  The  fleet,  partitioned 
by  Lord  Dartmouth  between  Sir  John  Berry  and  himself,  was  sta- 
tioned, one  division  in  the  Downs,  the  other  at  Spithead,  in  an  un- 
serviceable condition.  Lord  Dartmouth  intimates  that  it  was  in  a 
bad  state  on  the  King's  first  flight;}  and  an  order  issued  by  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  the  16th  of  January,  proved  that  the  crews 
were  afterwards  thinned  by  desertion.§ 

The  Prince  in  his  proclamation  sets  forth  that  certain  groundless 
reports,  touching  the  uncertainty  of  the  wages  of  the  seamen,  bad 
produced  discontents  and  disorders  in  the  fleet;  that  many  had,  in 
consequence,  left  their  ships  without  leave;  that  all  wages  and  ar- 
rears should  be  paid,  even  to  the  absentees,  if  they  returned  to  their 
duty  within  fifteen  days,  but  if  they  did  not  return,  they  WQuld  not 
only  forfeit  their  claims,  but  be  proceeded  against  as  deserters  with 
the  utmost  rigour  of  the  laws  of  the  sea.  This  proclamation  was 
censured.  It  was  regarded  as  a  hardship  that  the  wages  of  past  ser- 
vice to  their  lawful  sovereign  should  be  made  dependent  upon  the 
continuance  of  the  men  in  the  service  of  another  master.  But  there 
is  no  record  of  any  punishment  or  deprivation;  and  to. render  the 
navy  efficient,  was,  at  the  time,  not  only  one  of  the  first  interests  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  chief  of  the  league  of  Augsburg,  bet  one  of 
his  first  obligations  as  administrator  of  the  three  kingdoms.  The 
fleets  of  Louis  XIV.  were  beginning  to  be  as  formidable  as  his  ar- 
mies. His  absolute  authority  and  vast  resources;  the  skill  and  valour 
of  his  Admirals,  d'Estrees,  Chateau- Renaud,  and  TourviUcf  the  ac- 
tivity and  genius  of  his  Minister  of  Marine,  Seignelai,  enabled  him 
soon  after;  to  wrest  for  a  moment,  from  the  English  and  Dutch,  the 
empire  of  the  sea. 

The  English  people  have  never  shown  jealousy  of  the  naval  force 
as  dangerous  to  their  freedom.  The  sums  employed  by  the  Prince, 
in  equipping  and  increasing  the  navy,  produced  no  murmur.  His 
conduct,  with  reference  to  the  military  force,  was  difierently  judged. 
An  order  issued  by  him  to  the  army  was  condemned  for  the  tone 
in  which  he,  a  provisional  administrator  for  a  period  only  of  three 
weeks,  anticipated  the  sovereignty  to  which  he  aspired  f  and  it  was 

*  See  his  letter  to  King  Jame»on  his  flight  in  DaL  App. 

J  Id.  ubi  supnu  ^  Idem,  ubi  supn. 
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made  a  ground  of  charge  against  hiiDy  both  by  the  Tories*  and  the 
WhigSyt  that  he  new-modelled,  instead  of  paying  off  the  army  of 
King  James.  The  censure  of  his  proclamation  appears  to  have  been 
just  He  proposed  rewards,  threatened  punishments,  and  assumed 
the  regal  style  of  <<  our  seryice/'  as  if  the  sovereign  power  were 
already  vested  in  him.  There  was,  perhaps,  in  this  tone,  more  of 
policy  than  usurpation.  Having  made  up  his  mind  to  be  nothing 
less  than  king,  he  was  apprehensive  of  associating  with  his  person, 
in  the  public  mind,  the  idea  of  his  governing  otherwise  than  in  his 
own  right,  at  a  moment  when  the  question  of  his  being  appointed 
regent,  in  the  name  and  during  the  life  of  King  James,  was  already 
agitated. 

The  whole  army  was  brought  together  and  reviewed,  for  tbe  sup* 
posed  purpose  of  being  paid  off  and  discharged  to  a  laree  extent. 
•  The  Prince  merely  dismissed  some  ofiScers  of  doubtfuT.  fidelity, 
drafted  the  privates  into  other  corps,  appointed  hts  favourites  and 
followers  to  the  vacant  commissions,  and  bestowed  regiments  upon 
the  general  officers  who  had  accompanied  him  from  Holland,  or 
joined  him  before  the  flight  of  the  King.  The  Scotch  regiment  of 
Lord  Dunbarton,  1,500  strong,  given,  much  against  its  inclination, 
to  Marshal  Schomberg,  mutinied,  sometime  after,  upon  being  or- 
dered to  Holland.  Both  the  sons  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  not* 
withstanding  the  services  of  their  father,  were  deprived  of  their 
regiments.  Lord  Arran's,  it  has  been  observed,  was  given  to  Lord 
Oxford;  and  Lord  Selkirk's  was  bestowed  on  Colonel  Godfrey,  the 
brother-in-law  of  Lord  Churchill.  That  lord's  brother.  Colonel 
Churchill,  received  the  regiment  of  Oglethorpe,  whom  the  Prince 
tried  in  vain  to  attach  to  his  service.]; 

The  Jacobites  charged  the  Prince  with  one  of  the  very  grievances 
which  he  had,  in  his  declaration,  urged  against  tbe  King, — main- 
taining a  standing  army,  without  consent  of  parliament,  in  time  of 
peace.  The  Whigs  condemned,  much  more  sincerely,  the  course 
pursued  by  him,  because  the  creation  of  a  new  army  would  have 
enlarged  the  field  of  military  patronage.  But  the  new  modelling, 
rather  than  disbanding,  of  the  troops,  appears  to  have  been  a  mea- 
sure of  prudence  and  good  intention,  with  reference  not  only  to  fo- 
reign war  but  to  tbe  defence  of  tbe  country.  The  French  fleet  had 
already  begun  to  capture  English  merchant  ships,  and  Louis  XIY. 
made  no  secret  of  his  design  to  attempt  the  restoration  of  King 
James  by  an  invasion  of  the  British  dominions.  The  new  organiza- 
tion, however,  failed.     The  army  of  King  James,  when  the  Prince 

•Ralph^Tol.  ii.p.  10. 

^  Anon,  letter  to  Km^  WUfiam,  atoribed  to  WhartODi    Dal.  App. 

t  life  of  Kji^  William. 
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landed,  was  32,000  strong,  exclusive  of  officers.*  In  January,  H  was 
reduced  to  15,000;  in  February,  afler  the  Prince  became  king,  to 
10^000,  by  desertion,t  and  the  officers  appear  to  have  been  no  les» 
dissatisfied  than  the  privates.]; 

Other  objects  of  more  immediate  interest,  and  more  secret  ma* 
nagenieat,  occupied  the  Prince.      The  convention  which  wouM 
disappoiot  or  crown  the  ambition  of  his  soul,  was  about  to  meet* 
The  elections  had  taken,  or  rather  received  such  a  direction  as  pro- 
mised  him  a  majority  of  the  eommons;§  but  he  was  threatened  with 
a  formidable  opposition  from  the  lords.    Various  parties  had  sprtmg 
up.    The  Princess  of  Orange,  the  Princess  Anne,  the  Prinee  of 
Wales,  the  forlorn  King,  and  still  more  forlorn  republic,  had  their 
respective  pretensions  and  partisans.     All  places  of  public  resort 
and  conversation  echoed,  and  the  press  teemed,  witK  speculative 
schemes  of  government,  and  practical  settlements  of  the  nation.  The 
more  uncompromising  high  churchmen  and  Tories  would  have  the 
King  invited  back,  upon  conditions  which  should  secure  the  Pro- 
testant Establishment II    Adda,  who  accompanied  James  as  nuncio 
to  St.  Gerpiains,  writes  to  his  court  on  the  31st  of  January,  that, 
according  to  letters  from  England,  brought  to  the  King  by  a  page  of 
Lord  Arran,  this  party  comprised  the  bishops,  or,  as  the  nuncio  calls 
them,  <<  pretended  bishops,''ir  the  men  of  note  of  the  church  party, 
and  some  great  lords,  among  whom  were  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and 
Lords  Nottingham  and  Pembroke.**  The  recall  of  the  King  would, 
of  course,  establish  the  succession  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.    Others 
would  appoint  the  Prinee  of  Orange  regent  in  the  name,  and  during 
the  life,  of  the  King.     A  third  party  would  crown  the  Princess  of 
Orange,  as  next  heir,  to  the  exclusion  of  <<the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales. '^     Others,  again,  would  place  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Orange  eonjointly  on  the  throne.     A  fourth  party  would  place  the 
crown  oa  the  head  of  the  Prince.     The  republicans  would  have  a 
commonwealth,  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  its  first  magistrate,  in- 
vested with  powers  similar  to  those  exercised  by  him  as  stadtholder 
in  Holland.tt 

The  two  extreme  parties,  of  which  one  would  recall  the  King, 
the  other  establish  a  republic,  appear  *to  have  been  unrepresented  in 
the  convention.  Their  sole  organ  was  the  press,  and  they  made 
active,  if  not  efficient  use  of  itt t    'Few  of  those  ephemeral,  and  for 

•Preston  MS.    SeeApp.  t^utt  Diary. 

i  PriDce'8  Prodanuition,  §  Shef&ald,  Dii)Ep  of  Buckingfaanu 

i  Aidda.    Evelyn.  1  Psettdo-yeacovu 

*•  See  App.  tt  Adda.     Evelyn. 

J^  Th^  cunous  in  such  matters  will  find  a  mass  of  pamphfets  to  which  the  contio- 
«9n7  KWTf  xise  in  <<  Somen'  Xnctsb"  and  the  State  Tnu:ts,  temp.  James  IL  and  Wil- 
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the  most  part,  anonymous  pamphlets,  are  worth  citation  or  notice  at 
the  present  day.     The  science  of  government  and  the  popular  in- 
feUigence  have  outgrown  the  notions  of  1 688.    Those  principles  of 
Kberty,  which  were  then  launched  as  bold  truths,  would  now  be  re- 
ceived as  common-places.  The  monarchical  principles  then  defended 
as  essential  and  sacred,  have  become  exploded  absurdities.    There 
waS|  indeed,  much  sophistry,  and  subtlety,  and  self-interest;  but 
these  are  of  every  age.     Sherlock,  dean  of  St  Paul's,  was,  for  his 
hour,  the  Coryphaeus  of  those  who  would  recall  the  King.    His 
**  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Convention  "  was  a  sort  of  manifesto 
of  the  party.     Burnet  received  orders  to  reply  to  it,  and  published 
his  *^  Enquiry,"  as  usual,  by  authority.     The  high-church  doctor 
afterwards  took  the  oaths  to  King  William,  and  was  galled  and 
stung  with  a  general  discharge  of  pasquinades  and  pamphlets  for  his 
apostacy.  A  single  and  short  passage  in  his  <<  Lietier  "  is  historically 
of  some  importance.     It  shows  that  the  clergy  were  now  ready  to 
brand  as  an  imposture  what  they  had  before  received  and  repeated 
as  a  proved  fact-r-the  existence  of  a  treaty  between  Louis  XIV.  and 
.James  for  the  destruction  of  the  Protestants:— •<<  There  is,"  says  he, 
^  one  thing  more  I  would  beg  of  you,  that  the  story  of  a  French 
league  to  cut  Protestants'  throats  in  England  may  be  well  examined; 
for  this  did  more  to  drive  the  King  out  of  the  nation  than  the  Prince's 
army.  And  if  it  should  prove  a  sham,  as  some  who  pretend  to  know 
say  it  is,  it  seems  at  least  to  be  half  an  argument  to  invite  the  King 
back  again." 

The  most  efiectual  weapons  against  an  adversary  are  his  own 
words.  These  were  employed  with  skill  and  effect  against  the  Prince 
of  Orange.     The  Pensionary's  letter  to  Stuart  on  the  subject  of  the 
tests  abounded  with  expressions  of  affection,  gratitude,  and  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  to  the  King.    They  declared 
through  Fagel  that  they  were  resolved  to  continue  in  the  same  sen* 
timents  of  afiection  and  duty  to  His  Majesty,  or  to  increaise  them  if 
possible.     The  passages  expressing  these  unalterable  or  increasing 
sentiments  of  love  and  duty  were  selected  and  reprinted,  with  com- 
mentaries insidiously  respectful,  and  the  following  memorandum 
appended  by  way'of  note : — ^  These  singular  expressions  of  affection 
and  duty  to  the  King  their  father,  were  sent  after  those  irregular 
and  offensive  measures  of  quo-warranting  charters,  the  dbpensing 
power,  closeting,  the  ecclesiastical  commission,  and  Magdalen  Col- 
lege were  practised."    It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  these 
were  the  leading  grievances  urged  by  the  Prince  in  justification  of 
his  enterprise.    The  Prince  of  Orange  had  his  full  proportion  of 
pamphleteers  in  the  field,  and  he  was  personally  a  sort  of  idol  whom 
none  dared  to  attack^ — to  whom  all  parties  offered  homage,  from  in- 
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clinatioiiv  interest,  or  fear.  Yet  tbe  Prioce  and  his  Whig  adviaerg, 
who  had  printed  in  Holland  and  circulated  in  England  the  most 
scandalous  libels  upon  the  King,  issued  a  search-warrant,  worthy  of 
James  IL,  the  Charleses,  and  the  Star-Chamher,  after  authors,  prin- 
ters, and  sellers  of  unauthorized  books  and  pamphlets.*  But  the 
proofs  are  numberless  and  tbe  fact  indubitable,  that  the  men  of  the 
Revolution  of  1668  were  as  little  disffosed  as  their  adversaries, 
whether  Tories  or  papists,  to  concede  the  free  exercise  of  either 
human  reason  or  religious  conscience. 

The  general  tenor  of  Sherlock's  pamphlet  shows,  that  a  breach 
occurred  verj  early  between  the  bishops  and  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
No  specific  cause  is  assigned,  and  none  probably  existed.  The  cler- 
gy and  church  party  had  the  simplicity  to  expect  tliat  the  Prince 
really  came  over  to  crush  popery,  and  deliver  up  the  King,  bound 
band  and  foot,  to  tbe  church,  and,  hi^ving  thus  accomplished  his  mis- 
sioui  to  go  back  to  Holland.  They  soon  discovered  their  mistake. 
Sancroft  is  said  to  have  perceived  for  the  first  time,  when  he  at- 
tended the  meeting  of  peers  at  Guildhall,  the  existence  of  a  project 
to  set  aside  King  James. t  That  prelate  in  consequence  absented 
himself  from  their  subsequent  meetings,  waited  on  the  King  when 
he  returned  from  Feversham  to  Whitehall,  made  the  feeble  effi>rt 
already  stated  to  prevent  the  King's  withdrawing  himself  from  the 
realm,  and  held  private  consultations  with  other  prelates,  leading 
divines,  and  Tory  lords  and  gentlemen. 

The  idea  of  bringing  back  James  was  soon  abandoned.  An  as- 
semblage of  bbhops,  lay  k>rds,  and  gentlemen  at  Lambeth,  on  tbe 
16th  of  January,  unanimously  determined  upon  a  r^ency  in  tbe 
King's  name.|  Lloyd,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  merely  insinuated  his 
favourite  word  *'  cession,"^  which  Lord  Clarendon,  who  was  present 
at  the  meeting,  ascribes  to  the  influence  exercbed  over  him  by 
Burnet  But  it  has  been  shown  that  Lloyd  was  much  earlier  a  se- 
cret agent  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  attempted  in  that  capa- 
city to  sound  and  tamper  with  the  Bishop  of  Ely.    This  prelate  was 

*  "  Wbetieas  there  are  dir en  false,  scandalous,  and  seditious  books,  napen  of  news^ 
and  pamphlets,  daily  printed  and  dispersed,  containing'  idle  and  misfaiken  rebtions  of 
what  passes,  with  malicious  reflections  upon  persons,  to  the  distutbanoe  of  the  public 
peace,  which  are  published  without  any  authority,  contrary  to  the  laws  in  that  case 
providedi  His  Hi^rhness  the  Prince  of  Orange  has  thouglit  fit  to  order  and  require 
the  Master  and  Warden  of  the  Company  of  Stationers*  and  Robert  Stephens,  kte 
messenger  of  the  press,  to  make  diligent  search  in  all  printing-houses,  and  other 
places,  and  to  apprehend  all  such  authors,  printers,  booksellers,  hawkers,  and  othersi» 
as  shall  be  found  to  print  or  disperse  the  same,  and  to  have  them  before  the  next  joa- 
tice  of  peace,  to  the  intent  that  they  may  be  proceeded  against  according  to  law,  for 
the  due  execution  whereof  all  mayora,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  other  officers,  are 
vequired  to  be  aiding  and  assisting  them.'^    London  CSaxette. 

t  D'Ovley's  life  of  Aicbb.  Sane 

♦  Erelyn's  Diaiy.    Ckr.  Diaiy. 
^Clar.Diaty. 
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now  a  fake  brother  in  the  councils  of  the  bishops.  He  appears 
moreover  to  have  been  a  man  of  sagacity  and  talent  far  above 
Burnet,  and  restrained  by  as  few  scruples.  Conversing  on  public 
affiiire  with  Wharton,  chaplain  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
in  June  1688,  he  predicted  that  popery  would  not  survive  the  year 
in  England,  that  a  greaft  catastrophe  was  at  hand,  that  the  common 
people,  in  their  indignation,  would  probably  rise  in  arms,  drive  all 
papists  out  of  England,  and  get  rid  of  the  King  himself  by  banish* 
ment  or  by  taking  his  life.  Wharton,  recording  the  conversation  in 
his  Latin  Diary,*  throws  in  a  parenthesis,  ^  quod  factum  nolumus/* 
with  reference  to  the  King.  But  the  deprecatory  present  tense 
must  apply  to  the  time  of  writing,  not  to  that  at  which  the  conver- 
sation was  held ;  and  he  makes  the  Bishop  begin  his  prophecy  with 
the  prospect  of  unclouded  good  fortune  in  the  past  tense,—-'*  Isfaus^ 
ia  OMNIA  sperare  jussiL^^  The  bishops  contemplated  laying  before 
the  convention  a  paper  containing  their  reasons  against  setting  aside 
King  James  or  interfering  with  the  succession.  Sancroft,  a  man  of 
much  industry  and  erudition,  was  charged  ivith  preparing  it.  From 
perhaps  his  constitutional  timidity  and  neutral  conduct,  it  was  not 
presented. 

The  bishops  and  clergy,  and  high  Torie?,  it  has  been  observed, 
adopted  a  regency,  in  the  King's  name,  as  preferable  to  his  recall. 
Some,  probably,  supported  the  appointment  of  a  regent,  not  only  as 
more  congenial  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Tories  and  the  church,  but 
as  afibrding  the  only  hope  of  ultimately  re-establishing  the  King. 
Thb  design  was  imputed  to  them  expressly  in  the  convention;  and 
Burnet  goes  the  length  of  asserting  that  the  scruples  of  the  more 
conscientious  were  satisfied  by  secret  orders  from  King  James  to 
proceed  in  this  manner.f  The  republicans,  despairing  of  their 
cause,  joined  those  who  would  vest  the  royal  authority,  to  all  in- 
tents, in  the  Prince  ^of  Orange.  By  appointing  or  electing  a  king 
out  of  the  line  of  succession  they  conceived  that  they  made  a 
breach  in  the  doctrine  of  hereditary  indefeasible  right,  and  a  step 
in  advance  towards  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  They  also  ex- 
pected that,  having  a  crown  to  bestow  in  one  hand,  and  the  terms 
on  which  it  should  be  given  in  the  other,  they  might  limit  and 
modify  the  regal  power,  and  extend  and  strengthen  the  frontiers  of 
popular  liberty 4  But  they  were  deceived  and  overpowered  by  their 
Whig  allies,  the  Dutch  favourites  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  that 
Prifice  himself. 

There  still  remained  three  parties  to  dispute  and  determine  the 

*  jyOjley'B  Life  of  Sancroft,  App.  134. 

f  Bar.  Tol.  iiL p.  383.    "Malice.'^    Swift,  note,  ibid. 

f  Pamphlet  cited  in  Ralph. 
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settlement  of  the  government  in  the  convention.  These  are  speci- 
fied with  80  much  precision  and  authority  by  Archbishop  Sancroft, 
that  it  may  be  advisable  to  cite  his  words*  The  following  three 
ways  were,  he  says,  proposed  for  legally  and  securely  settling  the 
government :— 

*^  1.  To  declare  the  commander  of  the  foreign  force  king,  and 
solemnly  to  crown  him. 

^  2.  To  set  up  the  next  heir  of  the  crown,  after  the  King's  death, 
and  crown  her;  who,  being  the  wife  of  the  said  commander,  he 
will  hereby  have  an  interest  in  the  conduct  of  the  government  in 
her  right. 

"  3.  To  declare  the  King,  by  reason  of  such  his  principles,  and  his 
resolutions  to  act  accordingly,  incapable  of  the  government,  with 
which  such  principles  and  resolutions  are  inconsistent  and  incompa- 
tible; and  to  declare  the  commander  custos  rc^i,  who  shall  carry 
on  the  government  in  the  Eang's  right  and  name.'' 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  rights  were  thus  repudiated  or 
passed  over  in  these  projected  settlements.  The  republicans  dis- 
carded him  for  his  very  claim  of  succession.  The  respective  parti- 
sans of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  who  saw  in  him  a  dan- 
gerous competitor,  branded  the  helpless  infant  in  his  cradle,  not  only 
with  the  disqualification  of  popery  at  the  age  of  six  months,  but 
with  that  of  spurious  blood.  The  imposture  of  a  false  heir  figured 
prominently  in  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  he 
pledged  himself  to  prove  it  in  a  free  parliament  The  purpose  of 
redeeming  this  pledge  was  entertained.  Burnet  was  instructed  to 
collect  evidence  in  support  of  what  may  be  called  the  case  against 
the  pretended  prince.*  That  accommodating  divine  undertook  and 
executed  one  of  the  most  unbecoming  acts  in  the  wide  range  of  his 
miscellaneous  services.  The  unfortunate  King,  conscious  of  his  in- 
nocence, ofiered  to  assist  the  investigation  by  sending  over  those 
witnesses  of  the  birth  of  the  child  who  had  accompanied  him  to 
France-t  It  was  thought  prudent  to  abandon  the  inquiry,  either 
from  the  conclusive  force  of  the  evidence  already  put  on  record  by 
the  King,  or  from  the  insufficiency  of  the  case  got  up  by  Burnet 
The  Bishop  says  it  was  abandoned  because  a  failure  in  the  proof 
would  have  produced  the  worst  consequences.;];  It  was  opposed,  he 
adds,  by  the  republicans  for  a  difierent  reason.  They  affected  to 
treat  the  succession  with  contemptuous  indifference,  and  thought 
the  existence  of  a  pretender  would  keep  the  reigning  princes  upon 

•  Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  387.  t  life  of  King  James. 

*  Bur.  vol.  iii.  p.  388. 
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their  good  behaviour  to  the  people.*  The  Bishop,  to  turn  his  la- 
bour to  some  account,  introduced  as  an  historian  the  evidence  on  one 
side  thus  raked  together  by  him  as  a  purveying  advocate.  To  ex- 
press astonishment  at  thb  would,  perhaps,  argue  a  want  of  due  ac- 
quaintance with  human  nature  and  with  Burnet;  but  it  is  inconcei- 
vable how  he  came  to  make  the  avowal,  f  The  high  church  and 
Tory  party,  who  contended  for  a  regency,  left  the  claims  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  dormant 

^IklliietsfQUiu«p.3aSL  fIbid,S9a 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


UEWnNQ  AND  PROCEEDDVGS  OP  THE  OONVE>rt10N^-49ETTLEIIEIIT  OF  TUT 

CROWN. 


The  conyention  of  lords  and  commons  met  on  (he  22i  of  Jana* 
ary,  the  day  fixed  for  its  assembling.  Mr.  Powle  was  re-elected 
to  fill  the  chair  of  the  commons  without  opposition.  The  Iord» 
elected  Lord  Halifax  in  preferenoe  to  Lord  Danby.  This  was  a 
good  omen  for  the  Prince.  His  very  courtiers  were  diFided  m  to 
the  settlement  of  the  crown.  One  party,  chiefly  composed  of  hi» 
Dutch  followers,  the  English  republicans,  and  those  Whig^  who 
either  accompanied  him  from  Holland  or  calculated  upon  his  favour, 
sought  to  placer  him  on  the  throne.  It  is  stated  that  the  English 
companions  of  the  Prince,  before  they  left  Holland,  bound  them- 
selves by  a  secret  oath,  not  to  lay  down  their  arms  until  they  had 
made  him  king.*  The  other,  consisting  of  those  Whigs  who  either 
were  more  scrupulous  about  the  succession,  or  calculated  that  the 
Princess  would  outlive  a  husband  of  infirm  health,  exposed  to  the 
hardships  and  hazards  of  war,  sought  to  vest  the  royal  authority  in 
the  Princess  as  queen  regnant,  whilst  the  Prince  should  be  but  a 
titular  king.  The  former,  or  Prince's  party,  was  led  by  Lord  Hali- 
fax; the  latter  by  Lord  Danby. 

*  The  convention  being  thus  duly  constituted  in  both  houses,  a  let- 
ter in  duplicate  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  respective  speakers* 
It  proved  to  be  a  letter  addressed  by  King  James  from  St.  Ger- 
mains,  to  the  lords  and  others  of  his  privy  council  in  England.  The 
exiled  King  repeated  the  compulsory  motives  of  his  flight,  com- 
plained of  fraud,  cruelty,  and  calumny  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  renewed  his  promises  of  satisfaction  to  his  people  and  to 
the  church,  and  only  provoked  a  result  which  seemed  to  cut  him 
off  from  all  hope.  His  letter  was  rejected,  unopened,  by  both 
houses. 

•  Letter  of  AIby?ille  to  Loxd  Fretton.    Prest  Papcn. 
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The  Prince  opened  the  session  with  a  letter,  to  the  lords  and 
t^ommons,  equivalent  to  a  King's  speech  from  the  throne.  He  had 
endeavoured;  he  told  them,  to  execute  his  trust  to  the  best  of  his 
power;  and  it  now  depended  on  themselves  to  secure  their  religion^ 
liberties  and  laws.  He  recommended  a  spirit  of  peace  and  union, 
•and  warned  them  against  delay  in  their  consultations,  at  a  moment 
^f  great  urgency  at  home  and  abroad,  when  the  Protestants  in  Ire- 
land needed  immediate  succour,  and  the  States  of  Holland  might 
■require  English  aid  and  the  return  of  their  own  troops  to  defend 
4faem  against  France.  The  two  houses  immediately  and  unani- 
ttiously  voted  an  address  thanking  him  for  his  services,  and  request- 
ing him  to  continue  the  administration.  It  will  be  remembered, 
4hat  the  Prince's  authority  expired  with  the  meeting  of  the  conven- 
tion. The  address  was  voted  not  only  with  unanimity,  but  with 
enthusiasm,  by  the  commons.  Mr.  Powle  harangued  them  £rora 
4he  chair  upon  the  everlasting  topic  of  the  Protestant  interest  in 
Ireland,  the  insatiable  ambition  and  popish  animosity  of  Louis  XIV., 
the  necessity  of  subduing  him,  the. glorious  project  of  making  the 
conquest  of  France,  a  second  time,  by  English  valour,— at  least  of 
recovering  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  the  rightful  inheritance  of 
English  kings.*  The  rhetoric  of  the  speaker  was  designed  to  serve 
4he  Prince  of  Orange  without  naming  him,  for  those  visions  of  glory 
oould  lie  accomplished  only  by  the  Prince  as  their  King.  The  as- 
sembly was  transported,  and  the  house  rang  with  applause.  The 
lords  were  more  tranquil,  from  a  sense  of  dignity  or  from  secret 
disinclination.  Both  houses  having  voted  with  the  same  unanimity, 
a  day  of  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  fiod  who  had  made  his  Highness 
the  glorious  instrument  of  their  deliverance  from  popery  and  slavery, 
adjourned,  and  presented^  the  same  day,  in  a  body,  the  following 
joint  address:— 

"  We,  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  assembled 
at  Westminster,  being  highly  sensible  of  the  great  deliverance  of 
this  kingdom  from  popery  and  arbitrary  power,  and  that  our  pre- 
servation is  (next  under  God)  owing  to  your  Highness,  do  return 
our  most  humble  thanks  and  acknowledgments  to  your  Highness,  as 
the  glorious  instrument  of  so  great  a  blessing  to  us.  We  do  farther 
acknowledge  the  great  care  your  Highness  has  been  pleased  to  take 
in  the  administration  of  the  public  afiairs  of  the  kingdom  to  this 
time:  and  we  do  most  humbly  desire  your  Highness,  that  you  wilt 
take  upon  you  the  administration  of  public  afiairs,  both  civil  and 
military,  and  the  disposal  of  the  public  revenues  for  the  preservation 
of  our  religion,  rights,  laws,  liberties,  and  properties,  and  of  the 

•  Ralph,  Tol.  ii.  p.  27. 
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peace  of  the  natioft;  and  that  yo«r  UighnesB  wiH  take  into  your 
particalar  care  the  present  condition  of  Ireland,  and  endeavouTy  bj 
the  most  speedy  and  efiectual  means,  to  prevent  the  dai^rs  threat* 
ening  that  kingdom :  all  which  we  make  our  request  to  yoar  High- 
ness to  undertake  and  exercise  till  farther  appIicatioD  shall  be  nade 
by  us,  which  shall  be  expedited  with  all  convenient  speed,  and  shall 
abo  use  our  utmost  endeavours  to  give  despatch  to  the  matters  re- 
commended to  us  by  your  Highness's  letter/' 

The  representatives  of  the  commons,  and  the  lords  spiritual  and 
temporal  of  the  realm,  thus  sanctified,  by  their  unanimous  vote,  the 
enterpria&  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  reinvested  him  with  the 
executive  government  by  a  more  ibrmal  titk  than  be  yet  possesRd. 
He  delayed  answering  them  until  the  next  day,  and  his  answer  then 
was  laconic  and  ungracious.  **  My  k>rds  and  Gentlemen,*'  said  he, 
^  I  am  glad  that  what  I  have  done  hath  pleased  you ;  and  as  you 
desire  me  to  continue  the  administration  of  afiairs,  I  am  wiDing  to 
accept  it.  I  must  recommend  to  you  the  consideration  of  a&irs 
abroad,  which  maketh  it  fit  for  you  to  expedite  your  business,  not 
only  for  making  a  settlement  at  home  upon  a  good  fouodatioo,  but 
for  the  safety  of  Europe.  ** 

The  tone  of  indifierence  with  which  he  spoke  on  this  and  other 
occasions,  previous  and  subsequent,  could  not  have  been  sincere,  and 
was  scarcely  politic.  His  ambition,  his  genius,  his  whole  life,  the 
notoriety  of  his  vast  designs,  must  have  made  his  afiectation  palpa- 
ble. The  moroseness  of  his  temper,  however,  may  have  had  its  in- 
fluence, and  he  is  said  to  have  been  disgusted  not  only  with  the  op^ 
porition  of  the  churchmen  and  Tories,  but  with  those  of  his  own 
party  who  supported  the  rights  of  the  Princess  his  wife.*  The  two 
houses,  upon  receiving  the  report  of  this  answer,  adjourned  over  to 
the  36th,  and  again,  without  entering  upon  public  business,  from 
the  26th  to  the  128th.  The  only  motion  of  any  interest  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  on  the  former  day^  was  that  their  votes  should  be  print- 
ed. The  rejection  of  it  is  a  distinctive  trait  in  the  character  of  this 
popular  assembly,  and  of  the  Revolution.  A  lively  sensation  is  said 
lo  have  been  created  for  a  moment,  this  day,  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Pemberton,  Sawyer,  and  Finch  wiere  proposed  among  the  lawyers 
who  should  be  appointed  to  advise  in  matters  of  law.  Lords  Mor- 
dauat  and  Delamere  declared,  with  great  warmth  and  vehemence, 
that  ^  they  would  have  none  of  those  who  had  been  instroflfients  in 
the  late  reign:  upon  which,"  says  the  narrator,t ''  a  damp  seized  all 
ibe  lords,  as  if  they  had  been  attacked,  in  flank  and  rear,  with  can- 

*  Sheffield,  Duke  of  BucVingbom.    Account  of  the  Berrolution. 
t  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  28,  note. 
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110110  and  mortars,  or  with  the  thunder  of  Mount  Sinai."  The  law« 
yers  appointed  were.  Chief  Baron  Montague,  Sir  Robert  Alkinsi  Sir 
Williara  Dolben,  Sir  CresweH  Leving,  Sir  John  Holt,  Sir  Edward 
N<eviUe,  Messieurs  Whitlock,  Bradbury,  and  Petit. 

This  inaction  of  six  days  in  the  convention,  notwithstanding  the 
suggestion  of  the  Prince  and  the  real  urgency  of  public  affairs, 
could  have  proceeded  from  no  slight  cause.  The  most  probable 
supposition  is,  that  parties  and  their  chiefs  had  not  yet  come  to  an 
understanding  with  the  Prince  or  with  each  other.  Extraordinaiy 
activity  and  excitement  prevailed  in  the  interval.  It  seemed  to  be 
known  or  felt  that  the  settlement  of  the  government  waa  still  an 
open  question.  The  press  was  put  in  requisition  with  new  industry 
and  zeaL  The  republicans  appealed  in  the  last  resort  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange  by  the  memory  and  example  of  Andrew  Doria,  and  his 
own  illustrious  ancestor.  They  should  have  recollected  that  be 
came  over,  not  to  play  the  part  of  Doria,  but  to  prevent  his  being 
dirinherited  either  by  popery  or  by  a  republic.  The  succession  of 
the  Princess  was  strenuously  maintained  as  essential  to  the  monar* 
chy.  Those  who  defended  the  interests  of  the  exiled  king  told  the 
Prince,  his  honour  lay  in  the  strict  redemption  of  the  pledges  in  his 
first  declaration ;  and  that  by  acting  the  part  of  a  disinterested  ge- 
nerous  deliverer  he  would  show  himself  great  without  ambition, — ^a 
hero  inspired  with  the  Roman  genius,  which  prized  liberty  above 
empire.  The  advocates  of  his  own  claims  proclaimed,  that  the  di- 
vine designation  of  a  ruler  of  the  people  by  a  signal  deliverance, 
was  never  more  manifest  in  the  theocracy  of  the  Jews.  Such  were 
the  flying  sheets  and  half-sheets  which  issued  from  the  press,  like 
ephemera,  to  flutter  for  their  hour,  full  of  life  and  activity,  and  in 
every  variety  of  hue.  The  extent  to  which  measures  were  con- 
certed and  party  arrangements  made,  will  be  best  collected  from  the 
proceedings  of  the  convention. 

Hitherto  the  lords  had  taken  the  lead.  It  was  now  taken  by  the 
commons,  or  given  to  them  by  the  Prince.  He  was  naturally  anx- 
ious to  commence  operations  where  he  had  the  most  stretigth.— 
The  commons,  on  the  28lh  of  January,  entered  upon  the  momen- 
tous question  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  in  a  committee  of  the 
whole  house.  The  sphere  of  discussion  was  thus  vastly  extended, 
for  the  members  in  a  committee  were  not  limited  as  to  the  number 
of  their  speeches.  Mr.  Hampden,  grandson  of  the  celebrated  pa- 
triot of  that  name,  was  placed  in  the  chair.  Mr.  Dolben,  son  of 
the  late  Archbishop  of  York,  struck  the  first  direct  blow  at  the  au- 
thority of  King  James.  "  I  tell  you  freely  my  opinion,"  said  he, 
**  that  the  King  is  demised,  and  that  James  H.  is  no  longer  king  of 
England.".    He  argued  that  the  King's  withdrawing  both  himself 
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and  the  great  seal  was  &  demise  of  the  crown;  and  moved  a  resolu- 
tion to  that  effect    It  was  a  bold  step,  but  did  not  satisfy  the  majo- 
rity of  the  commons.    Either  the  Princess  of  Orange,  or  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  upon  a  demise,  would  succeed  ds  next  heir.    It  was^  ne- 
cessary to  render  the  throne  vacant  before  it  could  be  occupied  by 
the  Prince.     Sir  Richard  Temple,  brother  of  Sir  William,  recount- 
ed the  misdeeds  of  King  James,  and  maintained  that  they  created 
a  vacancy  of  the  throne.    Sir  Richard  Musgrave,  a  leading  Tory, 
asked  the  lawyers,  whether  by  the  law  of  England  the  King  could 
be  deposed.     He  was  followed,  not  answered,  by  Wharton;  and 
made  a  second  appeal  to  the  long  robe,  which  called  up  Ser- 
geant Maynard.    This  Nestor  of  the  lawyers  answered,  tbat  the 
.question  at  issue  was  not  whether  they  could  depose  King  James; 
but  whether  King  James  had  not  deposed  himself;  and  threw  in  in- 
£^mmatory  and  irrelevant  topics  against  the  King  with  the  igno- 
rance or  bad  faith  of  the  meanest  pettifogger.    '^  The  King,"  he 
said,  *' was  a  tyrant:  he  gave  up  Ireland  to  Irish  hands,  (alluding, 
doubtless,  to  Tyrconnel.)     Was  this  to  be  endured?    The  Jate  re- 
bellion in  Ireland  was  the  work  of  Jesuits  and  priests,  and  200,000 
Protestants  were  massacred  in  it !    This  would  happen  in  England 
.  if  the  King  were  recalled.    There  was  not  a  popbh  prince  in  Ea* 
rope  who  would  not  destroy  all  Protestants;  and  the  gallant  prince, 
Don  Carlos,  because  he  inclined  to  Protestantism,  was  destroyed  by 
^he  Inquisition  and  his  own  father,  in  Spain !"    It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  expose  these  monstrous  falsifications.    A  member  very  per- 
tinently reminded  him,  that  he  was  not  pleading  at  Nisi  Prius.    So- 
mers,  since  called  the  groat  Lord  Somers,  cited  as  a  precedent  the 
case  of  Sigismund,  King  of  Sweden ;  and  concluded  that  James  II., 
by  violating  the  original  compact  between  king  and  people,  and 
placing  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  foreign  and  hostile  power,  ab- 
solved the  people  from  their  allegiance.    Finch,  son  of  Lord  Not- 
tingham, denied  the  possibility  of  a  vacancy  of  the  throne,  without 
first  supposing  a  state  of  nature,  suggessed  the  appointment  of  a  re- 
gent, and  disclaimed  any  desire  to  call  back  the  King.    "  I  have 
heard,"  says  Sir  Robert  Howard,  <<  that  the  King  has  his  crown  by 
divine  right:  we,  the  people,  have  a  divine  right  too."    He  con- 
cluded with  the  opinion,  that  King  James,  by  violating  the  laws, 
had  abdicated  the  government,  and  the  throne  was  vacant     Sir  Ro- 
bert Seymour,  a  Tory,  but  one  of  the  first,  men  of  influence  who 
joined  the  Prince  at  Exeter,  argued  with  great  warmth  against  the 
King's  alleged  abdication,  and  the  vacancy  of  the  throne.    After  a 
vain  e£E>rt  by  the  Tories  to  adjourn  the  debate,  the  committee  came 
to  the  following  memorable  resolution: — *'  That  King  James  the  Se- 
cond, having  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
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dom,  by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people, 
and  bj  the  advice  of  Jesuits,  and  other  wicked  persons,  having  vio- 
lated the  fundamental  laws,  and  having  withdrawn  himself  out  of 
this  kingdom,  has  abdicated  the  government,  and  that  the  throne  is 
thereby  become  vacant^  This  resolution  having  been  reported  to 
the  house,  and  agreed  to,  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Hamp* 
den,  chairman  of  the  committee,  to  be  by  him  carried  up  to  the 
lords. 

Next  day  the  state  of  the  nation  was  resumed  in  a  committee  of 
the  whole  house,  and  the  following  resolution  was  agreed  to:— 
<<  That  it  hath  been  found  by  experience  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
aafety  and  welfare  of  this  Protestant  kingdom  to  be  governed  by  a 
popish  prince.''  King  James  and  his  son  were  now  disposed  of  by 
the  commons. 

Wharton,  the  same  whose  character  as  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ire^ 
land  was  afterwards  drawn  witli  a  pen  of  iron  by  Swift,  threw  out 
a  suggestion  of  the  happy  prospects  of  the  nation  with  the  Prince 
and  Princess  of  Orange  raised  to  the  throne^  <<  It  concerns  us," 
says  Lord  Falkland  in  reply,  <<  to  take  care  that,  as  the  Prince 
of  Orange  has  secured  us  from  popery,  we  may  secure  ourselves 
from  arbitrary  power.  Before  we  consider  whom  we  shall  set  upon 
the  throne,  I  would  consider  what  powers  we  ought  to  give  the 
crown.''  Sergeant  Maynard  deprecated  the  loss  of  time,  was  ap- 
prehensive of  their  undertaking  too  much,  **  of  overloading  their 
horses,"  and  talked  sneeringly  of  a  new  Magna  Charta.  Pollexfen 
said  their  first  duty  was  to  fill  the  throne:  the  proposed  resolution 
to  secure  their  liberties  would  but  prepare  for  the  return  of  King 
James;  those  who  proposed  it  were  their  worst  enemies;  and  if  the 
noise  of  their  binding  the  Prince  were  to  go  beyond  sea,  it  would 
create  confusion.  **  Will  you,"  said  Sir  R.  Seymour,  in  reply  to  the 
two  Whig  lawyers,  <<  establish  the  crown  and  not  secure  yourselves? 
What  care  I  for  what  is  done  abroad,  if  we  must  be  slaves  in  Eng- 
land to  this  or  that  man's  power?  If  people  are  drunk  and  rude 
below,  as  was  complained  of,  must  that  stop  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment?" This  last  question  appears  to  have  been  an  allusion  to  the  tur- 
bulent movements  of  the  populace  in  support  of  the  Prince  of  Orange. 
The  scantiness  and  uncertainty  of  the  parliamentary  history  at  this 
period  is  a  matter  of  regret  The  Whigs  and  Tories  would  now  ap- 
pear to  have  changed  places.  The  former  became  of  a  sudden 
strangely  insensible  to  the  importance  of  securing  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  the  subject.  They  were  satisfied  with  deposing  James 
and  enthroning  William,  and  would  impose  the  triumph  of  their 
party  and  their  idol  as  the  triumph  of  the  people.  The  Tories  took 
the  higher  ground  of  securing  the  nation  in  its  liberties,  «nd  to 
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them  belongs  the  chief  mmt  of  the  subsequent  dedarattion  of 
rights. 

Mean  while  the  resolution  sent  up  by  the  commons  was  taken 
into  consideration  by  the  lords.  They,  too,  resolved  themsetves 
into  a  committee  of  the  whole  bouse,  with  Lord  Danby  in  the  chair. 
Lord  Nottingham  appeared  as  leader  of  the  opposition.  The  system 
adopted  by  him  and  his  party  was  indirect  and  curious.  They  de- 
nied the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  but  supposed  it  vacant  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  whether  the  executive  power  should  be  vested  in  a  re- 
gent or  a  king.  This  was  the  great  question.  If  it  were  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  a  regent,  the  vacancy  would  be  either  immaterial 
or  negatived*  The  only  record  of  the  debate  is  that  left  by  Burnet; 
it  is  merely  a  general  view  of  the  arguments  on  both  sides>  without 
the  names  of  the  speakers.  The  negligent  hardihood  of  his  asser- 
tions and  yocabulary  render  him  a  doubtful  guide. 

The  chief  supporters  of  Lord  Nottingham  were  the  brothers  Cla- 
rendon and  Rochester.  It  has  been  observed  with  what  ungenerous 
zeal  Lord  Clarendon  joined  and  counselled  the  Prince  of  Orange 
against  the  falling  or  fallen  King.  He  was  now  as  strenuously  op- 
posed to  the  Prince.  Conscience,  however  mistaken,  riiould  be  an 
object  of  respect;  but  this  merit  was  denied  to  Lord  Clarendon  Hia 
relapse  was  ascribed  to  his  being  disappointed  in  the  hope  of  return- 
ing to  the  government  of  Ireland.  Tyrconnel,  in  his  feigned  over- 
tures of  surrender,  made  it  a  condition  that  he  should  not  be  suc- 
ceeded by  his  enemy  whom  he  had  displaced.  The  Prince  was,  in 
consequence,  deaf  to  Lord  Clarendon's  suggestions  and  hopes. 
Those  lords  and  their  party  maintained,  that  if  upon  any  pretence 
the  nation  might  depose  its  king,  the  crown  would  become  elective 
and  precarious;  the  right  of  judging  the  king  would  be  acknowledged 
in  the  people,  and  the  government  would  ultimately  become  repub- 
lican. Lord  Nottingham  is  said  to  have  nearly  carried  with  him  a 
majority  of  the  house  by  citing  and  arguing  on  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  a  regency  in  Portugal.  This  is  scarcely  credible.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  mere  court  revolution  produced  by  court  intrigue  in  a 
despotic  monarchy.  A  precedent  for  the  settlement  of  the  British 
government  might  as  well  have  been  taken  from  Moscow  or  Con- 
stantinople. The  queen  of  Portugal,  a  French  princess,  was  dis- 
gusted with  the  brutalities  of  her  husband,  King  Alphonso,  loved 
his  brother,  Don  Pedro,  conceived  the  bold  project  of  divorcing  and 
dethroning  the  one,  and  making  the  other  her  husband,  and  regent 
of  the  kingdom;  and  succeeded  by  means  of  a  dispensation  from  the 
pope,  and  her  own  dexterous  and  daring  arts.  Lords  Halifax  ahd 
Danby  were  the  chief  speakers  on  the  other  side.  Differing  in 
their  ultimate  views,  they  had  a  common  interest  in  resisting  the 
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appointment  of  a  regent  Tbey  maintained  that  a  regency,  which 
implied  the  right  to  deprive  thQ  King  of  all  power,  and  on  the  ad- 
mitted ground  of  his  misgovern  men  t,  involved  that  of  appointing 
another  king  in  his  place;  that  the  government  of  a  regent  in  the 
name  of  King  James  would  perplex  the  mind  and  compromise  the 
tranquillity  of  the  nation,  by  presenting  tp  it  the  anomaly  of  two 
kings;  one  with  the  right  without  the  exercise,  the  other  with  the 
exercise  without  the  right.  The  question  was  decided  in  favour  of 
a  king  and  against  a  regent  on  a  division  of  fifty-one  against  forty- 
nine. 

This- was  a  dose  and  alarming  minority*  The  scale  was  turned 
by  the  absence  of  three  peers,  Lords  Churchill,  Huntingdon,  and 
Mulgrave.  Indisposition  was  the  cause  publicly  assigned  for  the 
absence  of  Lord  Churchill:  others  accounted  for  it  in  a  different 
manner.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  according  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham,'  had  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Princess  Anne, 
by  a  good  bribe  to  the  husband  of  Lady  Churchill,  her  favourite^ 
and  an  engagement  to  procure  the  settlement  of  a  large  pension 
by  parliament  upon  herself.*  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  how- 
ever, in  the  vindication  of  her  life,  which  she  published  several 
years  later,  declares  that,  after  having,  for  a  time,  counselled  the 
Princess  Anne  to  maintain  against  the  Prince  of  Orange  her  place 
in  the  succession,  she  saw  that  opposition  would  be  vain,  advised 
the  Princess  to  accept  the  pension,  and  took  this  step  in  the  most 
disinterested  spirit,  with  the  sanction  of  Lady  Russel  and  Doctor 
Tillotson.  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  cast  imputations  upon 
bis  acquaintance  And  contemporaries  with  little  scruple,  and  the 
Duchess  had  some  credit  for  veracity j  but  avarice  and  venality  were 
the  vices  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough. 

Of  the. prelates,  those  of  London  and  Bristol  only  voted  in  the 
majority.  The  general  opposition  of  the  spiritual  peers  has  been 
ascribed  by  Kennet  and  Echard  to  their  horror  of  the  doctrine  of 
deposing  kings  as  <<  an  art  and  part  of  popery,"  and  this  rash  asser- 
tion is  echoed  by  churchmen  even  at  the  present  day.f  The  popes, 
it  is  true,  claimed  a  deposing  power, — but  as  their  spiritual  and  ex- 
elusive  privilege;  and  both  the  Pope  and  Church /of  Rome  would 
regard  a  rival  pretension  on  the  part  of  the  lay  people,  with  as  much 
devout  horror  and  prudent  fear  as  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England.  The  Attempt  to  identify  two  principles  oppo- 
site as  the  poles,  only  show  that  theologians  will  break  through  all 
restraints  of  g^d  faith  and  discretion  in  their  eagerness  to  defame  a 
rival  creed. 

**  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Bucking^ham.    Account  of  the  Rerolution. 
t  3cc  D'Oyiey's  life  of  Sancroa 
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The  Iordfi|  T^ilh  more  method  and  perspicuityi  resolved  the  eO' 
cumbered  resolution  of  the  commons  into  several  distinct  proposi- 
tions. On  the  30th  of  January  they  put  the  question,  whether  there 
was  an  original  contract  between  the  King  and  people,  and  decided 
in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  fifty-three  to  forty-six.  The 
number  present  upon  this  division  was  thus  less  than  on  the  former 
by  three;  and  the  majority  gained  an  accession  of  six,  among  wbom 
are  reckoned  the  Dukes  of  Ormond,  Southampton,  Gntfton,  and 
Northumberland.  It  was  next  voted  that  the  original  contract  had 
been  violated  by  King  James^  and,  apparently,  without  a  division. 
The  question  on  both  resolutions,  but  particularly  on  the  former, 
was  the  beaten  one  between  the  divine  right  of  kings  and  the  natu- 
ral right  of  the  people. 

The  next  day,  January  *31st,  was  that  appointed  for  a  solemn 
thanksgiving.  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  had  been  appointed  to 
preach  befdVe  the  lords,  and  Burnet,  as  chaplain  to  the  Prince,  be- 
fore the  commons.  The  Bishop  excused  himself  on  the  pretence, 
it  is  called,  of  indisposition,  and  the  honour  was  so  little  desired, 
that  it  came  down  to  Dr.  Gee,  another  of  the  Prince's  chaplains. 
According  to  Sir  John  Reresby,  the  demonstrations  of  joy  were 
languid.  Other  contemporaries  state  that  the  day  was  strictly  kept, 
that  sermons  were  preached  in  all  the  churches,  and  that  there  were 
bonfires  and  ringing  of  bells  in  the  evening.*  The  lords,  after  the 
service  of  thanksgiving,  immediately  resumed  their  deliberations, 
and  voted  two  most  important  amendments  to  the  resolution  of  the 
commons:  the  first,  the  substitution  of  the  word  <<  deserted  ^'  for 
the  word  << abdicated;''  the  second,  that  the  words  "and  that  the 
throne  is  thereby  become  vacant,"  should  be  left  out  These  amend- 
ments were  not  carried  without  vehement  debate,  no  traces  of  which 
remain  beyond  the  loose  and  general  terms  of  Bishop  Burnet.  The 
majority  was  eleven. 

The  King  having  been  thus  declared  to  have  deserted  the  throne, 
and  the  throne  declared  not  vacant,  either  the  Prince  of  Wales  or 
the  Princess  of  Orange  must,  of  necessity,  have  succeeded  as  next 
heir.  A  motion  was  made — ^by  whom  does  not  appear — for  an  in* 
quiry  into  the  birth  of  the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales,  and  rejected 
with  indignation.!  It  was  next  moved  that  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange  should  be  declared  king  and  queen:  this  motion  was  also 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  five.  The  court  party,  as  that  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange  was  now  called,  looked  upon  their  cause— or, 
what  was  either  the  same  thing,  or  touched  them  more  nearly — 
their  interests  and  their  safety,  in  fearful  hazard.     A  petition,  pal- 
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pably  designed  to  intimidate  the  house  of  lords,  was  got  up  in  the 
city  by  threats  and  violence.  It  was  carried  from  house  to  house^ 
presented  to  persons  in  the  streets  and  other  public  places  for  signs** 
lure,  and  borne  or  escorted  by  a  mob  to  the  yery  doors  of  the  con- 
vention. The  prayer,  or  admonition,  rather,  of  the  petitioners  was,- 
in  substance,  that  the  Protestant  interest  was  in  extreme  peril,  and 
could  be  secured  only  by  the  immediate  elevation  of  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  to  the  throne.  Notwithstanding  the  means 
taken  to  obtain  signatures,  the  petition  was  presented  to  ibe  lords 
unsigned,  and,  on  that  ground,  only^  rejected  by  them  as  informal. 
The  commons  more  frankly  rejected  it,  as  a  violation  of  the  free- 
dom  of  their  deliberations.  The  Prince  and  his  friends  were  sus- 
pected and  accused  of  having  contrived  this  turbulent  movement  of 
the  populace  to  overawe  the  lords.*  They  vindicate  themselves 
by  the  Lord  Mayor's  prohibition,  issued  ,in  pursuance  of  orders^ 
from  the  Prince.  This  defence  was  insufficient:  the  petition  was 
carried  up  on  the  31st  of  January,  and  the  Lord  Mayor's  procla- 
mation, dated  the  4th  of  February ,t  begins  with  sUting,  that  the 
Prince's  pleasure  had  been  signified  to  him  that  day.  A  tardy  pro- 
hibition, which  allowed  the  terror  of  being  ^  dewitted '^  to  operate, 
during  five  days,  upon  the  imaginations  of  the  refractory  lords  and 
almost  all  the  bishops,  either  favours  the  charge  or  proves  nothing. 
But  there  is  no  direct  evidence  to  implicate  the  Prince  or  those 
about  him,  and  movements  of  the  rabble  are  easily  and  most  fre- 
quently produced  by  their  own  passions. 
A  motion  was  made  on  the  1st  of  February,  that  the  amendments 
^  should  be  sent  down  to  the  commons.  This  produced  a  second  ve- 
heoAent  debate,  and  the  division  of  the  preceding  day  in  the  affirm- 
ative. Forty  peers,  at  the  bead  of  whom  were  the  rival  politicians, 
Halifax  and  Danby,  recorded  their  protests.  The  vote  of  the  com- 
mons, declaring  popery  a  disqualification  for  the  throne,  was,  at  the 
same  time,  agreed  to  unanimously;  and  it  was  ordered,  with  the 
same  unanimity,  that  the  anniversary  of  the  accession  of  King 
James,  on  the  6th  of  February,  should  not  be  observed.  The  two 
last  motions  neither  propitiated  the  commons,  nor  screened  the  ma- 
jority of  the  lords  from  the  suspicion  and  express  charge  of  secret* 
ly  designing  to  bring  back  the  King4  On  the  2d  of  February  the 
amendments  of  the  lords  were  brought  down  to  the  commons.  Af- 
ter a  short  discussion,  they  were  severally  rejected,  and  a  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  reasons  for  this  vote,  to  be  submitted  in  a  con- 
ference with  the  upper  house.  The  commons  then  adjourned  over 
from  Saturday  the  2d  4o  Monday  the  4th  of  February.    Mr.  Hamp- 
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den,  chairmen  of  the  committee,  reported  the  following  reasons^ 
which  are  inserted  because  they  imbody,  in  the  most  compact  and 
authentic  form,  an  abstract  of  the  arguments  of  the  commons. 

**  To  the  first  amendment  proposed  by  the  lords  to  be  made  to 
the  vote  of  the  commons  of  the  28th  of  January,  instead  of  the 
word  '  abdicated/  to  insert  the  word  <  deserted/  the  commons  da 
not  agree;  because  the  word  < deserted'  doth  not  fully  express  the- 
conclusion  necessarily  inferred  from  the  premises  to  which  your 
lordships  have  agreed;  for  your  lordships  have  agreed,  that  King' 
James  II.  hath  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  king- 
dom, by  breaking  the  original  contract  between  king  and  people, 
and  hath  violated  the  fundamental  laws,  and  withdrawn  himself  out 
of  the  kingdom.     Now  the  word  <  deserted '  respects  only  the  with- 
drawing, but  the  word  < abdicated'  respects  the  whole;  for  which 
purpose  the  commons  made  choice  of  it.     The  commons  do  not 
agree  to  the  second  amendment,  to  leave  out  the  words,  <  And  that 
the  throne  is  thereby  vacant'     1.  Because  they  conceive  that  as 
they  may  well  infer  from  so  much  of  their  own  vote  as  your  lord- 
ships have  agreed  unto^that  King  James  11.  has  abdicated  the  go- 
vernment, and  tiiat  the  throne  is  thereby  vacant;  so  that  if  they 
should  admit  your  lordships'  amendment,  that  he  hath  only  deserted 
the  government,  yet  even  thence  it  would  follow  that  the  throne  is 
vacant  as  to  King  James  II.;  deserting  the  government  being,  in 
true  construction,  deserting  the  throne.     2.  The  commons  conceive 
they  need  not  prove  unto  your  lordships,  that  as  to  any  other  per- 
son the  throne  is  also  vacant;  your  lordships  (as  they  conceive)  have 
already  admitted  it  by  your  address  to  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
25th  of  December  last,  to  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  both  civil  and  military;  and  to  take  into  his  care  the  kiag- 
dom  of  Ireland,  till  the  meeting  of  this  convention.     In  pursuance 
of  such  letters,  and  by  your  lordships  renewing  the  same  address  to 
bis  Highness  (as  to  public  affairs  and  the  kingdom  of  Ireland)  since 
you  met,  and  by  appointing  days  of  public  thanksgivings  to  be  ob- 
served throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  all  which  the  commons  con- 
ceive do  imply,  that  it  was  your  lordships'  opinion  that  the  throne 
was  vacant,  and  to  signify  so  much  to  the  people  of  this  kingdoDi. 
3.  It  is  from  those  who  are  upon  the  throne  of  England  (when 
there  are  any  such)  from  whom  the  people  of  England  ought  to  re- 
ceive protection;  and  to  whom,  for  that  cause,  they  owe  the  alle- 
giance of  subjects;  but  there  being  none  now  from  whom  they  ex- 
pect reg^l  protection,  and  to  whom,  for  that  cause,  they  owe  the  al- 
legiance of  subjects,  the  commons  conceive  the  throne  is  vacant." 

A  conference  having  been  proposed  and  accepted,  the  members 
of  the  same  committee  were  appointed  to  manage  it.    Mr.  Hamp- 
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den,  next  day,  reported  to  the  house,  that  the  conference  had  taken 
place,  that  the  lords  persisted  in  their  amendments,  and  that  Lord 
Nottingham  stated  their  reasons  to  the  following  effect: — "  That  the 
lords  did  insist  upon  the  first  amendment  of  the  vote  of  the  bouse 
of  commons,  of  the  28th  of  January  last,  instead  of  the  word  '  abdi- 
cated' to  have  the  word  'deserted.'  L  Because  the  lords  do  not 
find  that  the  word  'abdicated'  is  a  word  known  to  the  common  law 
of  England;  and  the  lords  hope  the  commons  will  agree  to  make 
use  of  such  words  only  whereof  the  meaning  may  be  understood 
according  to  law,  and  not  of  such  as  will  be  liable  to  doubtful  inter- 
pretations. 2.  Because  in  the  most  comnion  acceptation  of  the  civil 
law,  abdication  is  a  voluntary  express  act  of  renunciation,  which 
is  not  in  this  case,  and  doth  not  follow  from  the  premises,  that  King 
James  H.  by  having  withdrawn  himself,  after  having  endeavoured 
to  subvert  the  constitution  of  the  government,  by  breaking  the  origi- 
nal contract  between  king  and  people,  and  having  violated  the  fun- 
damental laws,  may  be  more  properly  said  to  have  abdicated  than 
deserted."  He  said,  the  lords  did  insist  on  the  second  amendment 
to  leave  out  the  words,  "  and  that  the  throne  is  vacant,"  for  this 
reason:  ''for  that  although  the  lords  have  agreed  that  the  King  has 
deserted  the  government,  and  therefore  have  made  application  to 
the  Prince  of  Orange  to  take  upon  him  the  administration  of  the 
government,  and  thereby  to  provide  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
kingdom,  yet  there  can  be  no  other  inference  drawn  from  thence, 
but  only  that  the  exercise  of  the  government  by  King  James  II.  is 
ceased,  so  as  the  lords  were  and  are  willing  to  secure  the  nation 
against  the  return  of  the  said  king  into  this  kingdom ;  but  not  that 
there  was  either  such  an  abdication  by  him,  or  such  a  vacancy  in 
the  throne,  as  that  the  crown  was  thereby  become  elective,  to 
which  they  cannot  agree:  1.  Because  by  the  constitution  of  the 
government,  the  monarchy  is  hereditary  and  not  elective.  2.  Be- 
cause no  act  of  the  King  alone  can  bar  or  destroy  the  right  of  his 
heirs  to  the  crown;  and  therefore,  in  answer  to  the  third  reason' 
alleged  by  the  commons,  if  the  throne  be  vacant  of  King  James 
II.,  allegiance  is  due  to  such  person  as  the  right  of  succession  doth 
belong  to." 

The  commons  again  put  the  question  upon  the  lords'  amend- 
ments, and  rejected  the  first,  substituting  desertion  for  abdication, 
without  a  division;  the  second,  denying  the  vacancy  of  the  throne, 
by  a  majority  of  282  to  151.  The  dissentient  Tories,  in  the  house 
of  commons,  had  allowed  the  amendments  to  be  rejected  without 
dividing,  when  sent  down  on  the  preceding  Saturday.  It  may  be 
presumed  that-  they  employed  the  Sunday's  recess  in  concerting 
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their  operations  and  rallying  their  force,  and  the  resnlt  was  the 
above  respectable  if  not  formidable  minority. 

The  commons  now  desired  a  free  conference  with  the  lords,  on 
the  subject  matter  of  the  last  conference,  and  appointed  ormnagers. 
The  lords  acceded,  jind  appointed  managers  on  their  behalf.  No 
conference  on  record  has  involved,  before  or  since,  matters  of  soch 
moment.  A  direct  rupture  between  the  two  great  orders  of  the 
state  and  the  community,  an  executive  power  irregular  or  usurped, 
civil  war,  with  the  aggravation  of  foreign  troops  already  lodged  ia 
the  bosom  of  the  country — these  were  among  the  consequences  to 
be  apprehended  from  its  failure.  Both  houses  selected  froon  their 
respective  majorities  the  members  most  dexterous  in  debate,  or  who 
had  most  weight  of  character.  Many  of  them  were  persons  emi- 
nent in  their  day;  but  there  are  very  few  names  truly  historic.  The 
chief  speakers  were,  on  behalf  of  the  commons,  Hampden,  Somers, 
Holt,  Maynard,  Pollexfen,  Temple  (Sir  Richard,)  Howard  (Sir  Ho- 
bert,)  Treby  (Sir  GeorgOi)  Sacheverell;  on  the  side  of  the  lords, 
Nottingham,  Clarendon,  Rochester,  Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  Pem- 
broke. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Hampden.  He  maintained  the 
propriety  of  using  the  term  **  abdicated ''  as  mote  comprehensive 
than  "  deserted,''  and  called  upon  the  lords  to  admit  the  vacancy  of 
the  throne,  or  declare  who  filled  it  Somers,  who  came  next,  con- 
fined himself  to  the  word  <^  abdicated."  He  cited  jurists  and  lexico- 
graphers, Grotius,  Brisonius,  Budeus,  Spigelius,  and  the  code,  to 
prove  that  desertion  was  an  abandonment,  admitting  the  r^ht  to 
return  and  resume — abdication,  an  absolute,  irrevocable  renuncia- 
tion; and  therefore  the  more  proper  word:  first,  as  a  consequence 
from  the  King's  violation  of  the  original  contract,  which  the  lords 
had  voted;  next,  as  effectually  shutting  out  King  James,  which  ob- 
ject the  lords  professed.  Holt  took  the  same  views,  with  less  of 
verbal  criticism,  and  upon  broader  principles.  He  denied  that  to 
abdicate  implied  an  express  voluntary  act  of  renunciation,  and 
maintained  that  both  by  the  common  law  of  England,  and  the  civil 
law,  there  may  be  a  renunciation  by  acts  done,  without  any  express 
voluntary  deed  or  document  The  government  and  the:  magistracy 
were,  he  said,  a  trust,  and  to  act  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  or 
subversive  of  that  trust  was  the  most  decisive  disclaimer  of  it  Both 
these  eminent  lawyers  maintained,  that  the  non-use  of  the  term 
'< abdication"  in  the  law  books  was  no  objection,  for  it  was  a  word 
of  known  signification,  used  by  the  best  authors,  and  neither  was  the 
word  "desertion"  known  to  the  common  law.  Lord  Nottingham 
interposing,  narrowed  the  discussion,  and  brought  it  to  its  true  bear- 
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ing*  The  main  objection,  he  said,  of  the  lords  to  the  term  ''  abdi- 
cated/' lay  in  the  consequence  which  the  commons  appeared  io 
draw  from  it,  that  the  throne  was  thereby  vacant  "  Whether," 
said  he,  ^  do  you  mean  that  the  throne  is  so  vacant  as  to  null  the 
succession  in  the  hereditary  line,  which  wc  say  will  make  the  crown 
elective?'  .  Sergeant  Maynard,  instead  of  meeting  the  question, 
indulged  in  vague  common-places,  and  the  analogies  of  vulgar  ad- 
vocacy at  the  bar.  "  Supplying  a  present  defect  in  the  government 
would  not,''  he  said,  ^'make  the  crown  elective.  The  commons 
apprehended  there  was  such  a  defect,  and  a  present  necessity  to 
8Qpply  it  If,^  said  he,  **  the  attempting  the  utter  destruction  of  the 
gobject  and  subversion  of  the  constitution  be  not  as  much  an  abdica- 
tion as  the  attempting  of  a  father  to  cut  his  son's  throat,  I  know 
not  what  is."  It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  the  lords  ad^ 
miCted  all  this;  and,  according  to  his  own  analogy,  proposed  to  ap- 
point a  regent  in  the  one  case,  as  a  guardian  would  have  been 
appointed  in  the  other.  He  urged,  in  conclusion,  that  **  the  com- 
mons did  not  mean  to  say  the  crown  of  England  was  always  and 
perpetually  elective ;"  and  thus  left  it  to  be  understood,  by  implica- 
tion, that  the  commons  did  mean  the  crown  of  England  to  be  elec- 
tive for  that  time. 

Turner,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  reference  to  what  had  fallen  from  So- 
mersy  admitted  that,  according  to  Grotius,  there  might  be  an  abdi- 
cation by  mere  overt  acts;  but  said  that  Grotius  interposed  this 
caution, — provided  there  be  no  yielding  to  the  times;  no  forsaking 
merely  for  the  present  with  the  purpose  of  returning;  nothing  of 
force  or  just  fear.  *'  I  speak  not,"  said  he,  <'  of  mal-administration 
now :  of  that  hereafter."  The  Bishop  referred  to  Somers  by  name. 
It  would  be  expected  that  the  latter  should  have  risen  to  vindicate 
his  own  argument ;  but  the  point  was  taken  up  by  Maynard,  who 
threw  aside  the.  argument  and  authorities  of  his  junior  colleague, 
with  a  presumption  which  may  excite  a  smile,  at  this  day,  upon  a 
retrospect  of  the  two  men.  "  We  have,  indeed,"  said  he,  "  for  your 
lordships'  satisfaction,  shown  its  meaning  in  foreign  authors;  but  we 
are  not,  I  hope,  going  to  learn  English  from  foreign  authors.  It  is 
an  English  word,  and  we  can,  without  tlieir  aid,  tell  the  meaning  of 
our  own  tongue."  Then  returning  to  the  expressly  excepted  ques- 
tion of  mal-administration,  he  illustrates  it  once  more  by  a  pettifog- 
ging analogy : — "  If  two  of  u6,"  said  he,  "  make  an  agreement  to 
help  and  defend  each  other  from  any  one  that  should  assault  us  in  a 
journey,  and  he  that  is  with  me  turns  upon  me  and  breaks  my  head, 
he  has  undoubtedly  abdicated  my  assistance  and  revoked  the  said 
agreement"  The  Bishop  resumed,  and  discussed  the  question  upon 
broad  principles,  in  a  tone  of  good  faith  which  contrasted  very  per- 
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ceptibly  and  favourably  with  the  manoer  of  the  commons.  He 
cited  and  adopted  the  distinction  of  Grotius,  between  a  right,  and 
the  exercise  of  it :  admitted  that  the  exercise  of  the  right  may  be 
vacated  in  two  ways;  the  one,  natural  incapacity,  such  as  lunacy, 
infancy,  doting  old  age,  or  disease  which  excluded  human  inter- 
course,— the  other  moral,  such  as  "  a  full  and  irremoveable  perssa- 
don  in  a  false  religion,  contrary  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity.'* 
It  may  be  asked  in  passing,  how  this  incapacity  of  "  a  false  religion'' 
is  to  be  determined  and  agreed  on?  Popery  is  a  fabe  religion,  and 
contrary  to  Christianity,  in  the  conviction  of  Protestants;  Protes- 
tantism the  same,  in.  the  conviction  of  Catholics;  and  episcopacy, 
whether  popish  or  Protestant,  is  or  then  was  Antichrist  to  the  pres- 
byterians.  But  the  Bishop  afterwards  meets  the  objection  in  some 
measute,  by  using  the  phrase  "  contrariety  of  religion," — ^meaning 
contrariety  to  that  of  the  great  mass  of  the  nation.  He  contended,, 
that  in  an  hereditary  monarchy,  the  vacant  exercise  of  the  govern- 
ment resulting  from  either  of  those  incapacities,  moral  or  physical, 
should  be  supplied,  by  vesting  the  exercise,  and  that  only,  in  another 
person,  and  leaving  the  line  of  succession,  and  the  right  itself,  invio- 
late. "  If,  however,'^  said  the  Bishop  in  conclusion,  '<  it  be  declared 
that  this  '  abdication '  of  James  IL  reaches  no  farther  than  himself, 
and  the  right  line  of  succession  shall  be  continued,  that,  I  hope,  will 
make  all  of  one  mind  in  this  important  afifair." 

To  appreciate  this  last  suggestion  of  the  Bishop,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  two  daughters  of  James  were  bred  up  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  word  <<  Church ''  embraced  not  only  the  established 
religion,  but  the  state  and  constitution,  and  even  all  the  pubh'c  vir- 
tue in  the  realm.  The  Princess  Anne  designated  the  High  Church 
or  High  Tory  by  the  name  of  the  honest  party.  The  Tories,  how- 
ever, it  should  injustice  be  allowed,  had  at  least  an  equal  share  of 
public  honesty  and  independence.  The  Bishops  and  High  Church 
party  would?' have  willingly  capitulated  with  the  commons,  if  the 
succession  were  declared  in  the  Princesses  of  Orange  and  Denmark, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  Calvinlst  or  conforming  Prince  of  Orange; 
but  this  did  not  suit  the  views  of  the  commons,  and  the  overture  of 
the  Bishop  of  Ely  was  not  even  noticed  in  the  conference. 

Lord  Clarendon  inaintained,  that  no  act  of  the  King  alone  could  . 
bar  or  destroy  the  right  of  his  heir;  and  observed,  in  reply  to  Ser- 
geant Maynard,  that,  if  they  broke  through  the  line  of  succession 
then,  others  coming  after  them  might  take  the  same  liberty,  with 
the  farther  justification  of  an  express  precedent  Lord  Nottingham 
proposed  that  the  question  of  abdication  should  be  postponed,  and 
that  of  vacancy  disposed  of  first.  It  was  urged  by  Sir  George 
Treby,  that  this  would  be  passing  over  the  premise,  to  discuss  the 
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conclusion*     Lord  Nottingham  rejoined,  that  he  nnderatood  the 
<<  abdication^'  to  be  itself  a  conclusion^  drawn  from  the  first  propo- 
sition, that  the  King  had  violated  the  original  contract,  and  that  the 
vacancy  of  the  throne  was  merely  joined  with  it  by  a  copulative,  as 
a  second  conclusion  from  the  same  premises.    He  suggested,  that 
some  third  term,  which  would  limit  the  vacation  of  the  throne  to 
Ki-ng  Jameii,,  might  be  found,  and  thus  the  two  houses  might  agree 
on  the  supposition  which  he  made;  and  the  commons,  he  supposed, 
would  admit  that  it  was  not  their  intention  to  break  the  line  of  de-  ' 
scent.     The  commons  were  deaf  to  this  overture;  and  Sir  Greorge 
Treby,  whilst  he  contended  for  the  word  ^*  abdicated,**  was  obliged 
to  admit  to  Lord  Nottingham,  <<that  it  was  in  the  nature  of,''  as  he 
expressed  it,  '<a  double  conclusion."    This  dispute  arose  from  the 
confused  and  illogical  language  of  the  resolution.     Sir  George  Tre- 
by, having  referred  to  the  abdication  of  Charles  V.,  was  interrupted 
by  Lord  Pembroke  with  the  remark,  that  the  abdication  of  that 
Prince  was  an  express  and  solemn  act.    This  is  all  that  is  assigned 
here  to  Lord  Pembroke  by  the  Parliamentary  History;  but  it  ap- 
pears, from  another  authority,  that  he  compared  the  King's  flight  to 
that  of  a  man  who  ran  out  of  his  house  because  it  was  on  fire,  or 
that  of  a  merchant  who  threw  his  goods  overboard  in  a«storm  to 
save  his  life;  neither  of  which  could  be  construed  an  absolute  re- 
nunciation.*   Lord  Nottingham  urged  the  maxim,  so  called,  of  the 
constitution,  that  the  King  can  do  no  wrong, — a  pernicious  ambigu- 
ity, calculated  to  delude  kings;  and  Lord  Clarendon  said,  that  thei 
expression  of  breaking  the  originalcontract  was  new  in  that  place, 
and  not  to  be  found  in  their  law  books  or  records.    The  commons 
admitted  that  the  King's  ministers  and  officers,  not  himself,  were 
responsible,  hut  only  where  the  instances  of  misgovernment  were 
slight  and  few;  and  reminded  Lord  Clarendon,  with  something  near 
sarcastic  triumph,  that  he  was  concluded  by  the  vote  of  the  lords, 
affirming  the  existence  and  the  breach  of   the  original  contract 
Lord  Rochester  repeated  the  suggestion,  that  if  the  commons  de- 
clared their  meaning  to  be  that  King  James  had  abdicated  only  for 
himself,  both  sides  might  concur.     A  pause  followed,  and  Hampden 
proposed  that  they  should  proceed  to  the  second  amendment.     No 
peer  objected,  and  the  commons  acted  upon  this  as  a  tacit  assent. 

A  long  and  laboured  discussion  now  followed  upon  the  vacancy 
of  the  throne.  The  same  arguments  were  repeated  and  reiterated 
with  a  fatiguing  monotony.  Sacheverel  said,  that,  if  King  James 
had  merely  lost  the  exercise,  and  continued  in  the  office,  and  was 
still  king,  all  the  acts  hitherto  done  by  the  convention   ia  bothi 

*  Bumet,  vol  iil  386.    Note  of  Lord  Daitmouth. 
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houses  were  anwarrantable/  and  the  nation  could  not  relieve  ilBeir. 
Pollexfeoy  in  an  argument  at  once  subtle  and  perplexed^  contended 
that  the  power  and  the  exercise  of  the  power  were  the  same;  that, 
to  deprive  King  James  of  the  exercise  of  his  power,  was  to  deprive 
him  of  his  kingship,  which  the  lords  therefore  had  already  done  hy 
vesting  the  administration  in  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Lord  Claren- 
don  asked  whether  the  throne  in  their  sense  was  vacant  as  to  King 
James  only,  or  also  aa  to  him,  his  heirs  and  successors?  PoUexfeo, 
instead  of  answering,  put  another  question, — Whether,  as  they  de- 
nied the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  they  would  be  pleased  to  state  who 
filled  it?  Lord  Pembroke  made  a  good  reply, — that,  admitting  the 
existence  of  an  heir,  the  throne  was  not  the  less  full,  because  they 
could  not,  at  the  moment,  name  that  heir  between  two  or  more  per- 
sons. Sergeant  Maynard  answered  this  by  urging  the  maxim  of 
law,  that  DO  man  has  an  heir  while  he  lives, — thus  applying  rigo- 
rously a  legal  maxim,  having  reference  rather  to  other  descents  than 
those  of  the  crown,  and  in  an  unforeseen  and  unprecedented  emer- 
gency, for  which  the  law,  by  his  own  admission,  did  not  provide. 
The  lords  urged,  with  more  soundness  and  fairness,  that  their  busi- 
ness was  to  adhere  to  the  spirit  of  the  law,  where  (he  letter,  was 
wanting,  and  to  regard  the  King's  desertion  of  the  government  as  a 
civil  death,  by  which,  as  by  his  natural  death,  the  crown  should  de- 
scend to  the  next  heir.  The  case  of  Richard  II.,  in  which  the  throne 
was  declared  vacant,  as  appeared  on  the  face  of  the  record,  was  cited 
by  Somers.  Rochester  and  Clarendon  replied,  that  Richard  IL  had 
resigned  the  crown  by  a  formal  instrument.  Neither  side  could 
gain  mucii  by  this  precedent.  Fraud  and  violence  silenced  right 
and  law  in  almost  every  part  of  the  transaction.  Sir  Robert  Howard 
found  in  it  a  precedent  of  election:  for  the  Earl  of  March,  he  said, 
not  Henry  IV.,  was  next  heir;  cited  the  maxim,  ^^  salus populi su- 
prema  lex  eslo;^'  asked  those  who  were  so  scrupulous  about  the  li- 
neal succession,  whether  they  had  not  already  broken  it  by  ex- 
cluding a  popish  heir;  and  whether  they  should  not  resort  to  elec- 
tion, if  no  Protestant  heir  remained.  The  Earl  of  Nottingham  re- 
capitulated (he  case  of  the  lords: — '<  You  seem,''  said  he  to  the 
commons,  **  to  understand  your  own  words  to  mean  less  than  they 
really  imporL  You  would  not  make  the  kingdom  elective,  and  yet 
you  talk  of  supplying  (he  vacancy  by  the  lords  and  commons.  You 
do  not  say  that  the  King  has  abdicated  the  crown  for  himself  and 
his  heirs,  yet  you  speak  of  a  vacancy,  and  say  nothing  of  a  succes- 
sion. You  do  not  tell  us  what  you  mean.  If  you  mean  by  abdica- 
tion and  vacancy,  only  that  the  King  has  left  the  government,  and 
it  is  devolved  on  the  next  heir,  we  may  agree.  Any  government 
is  belter  than  none.     I  desire,  earnestly,  wc  may  enjoy  our  ancient 
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constitution."    Temple,  Foley,  ond  Eyre,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
commons,  and  the  discussion  terminated. 

The  subject  matter  and  debates  in  this  memorable  conference 
bjtve  been  declared  pedantic  and  puerile  by  Bishop  Burnet,  and 
other  writers  of  more  unbiassed  temper;  and  the  Bishop  farther  says, 
that,  according  to  the  sense  of  the  whole  nation,  the  commons  had 
the  advantage.  The  comparative  merits  should  not  be  judged  from 
the  above  glimpse  of  the  arguments;  but  those  who  read  the  full  de- 
bate carefully  and  impartially  will  hardly  agree  with  either  opinion. 
There  was  much  of  verbal  criticism  in  the  discussion,  but  the  sub- 
ject matter  consisted  of  the  two  antagonist  principles  of  passive  obe- 
dience and  indefeasible  succession  on  the  one  side:  the  natural  right 
of  the  community  to  resist,  control,  modify,  or  elect  its  govern- 
ment, on  the  other.  Both  parties  had  their  reservations,  and  placed 
themselves  in  what  is  somewhat  affectedly,  but  very  intelligibly, 
called  a  false  position.  The  high  church  and  Tory  lords  aban- 
doned more  than  they  avowed  of  their  professed  doctrines.  The 
Whigs  acted  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  they  avowed,  upon  the 
principle  since  called  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  But  the  lords 
were,  of  the  two,  the  more  ingenuous  and  consistent  in  their  princi- 
ples and  arguments. 

The  resolution  of  the  commons  was  so  deficient  in  perspicuity 
and  logic,  that  one  of  their  managers,  after,  it  has  been  observed, 
calling  the  abdication  a  premise,  admitted  it  to  be  a  conclusion,  and 
Aen  «ought  refuge  in  the  solecism  of  a  double  conclusion.  The 
substance  of  it,  in  a  logical  form,  may  stand  thus: — The  King,  by 
violating  the  original  contract,  abdicated;  and  by  abdicating,  vacated 
the  throne.  It  was  a  sort  of  sorites^  in  which  the  abdication  was 
intended  to  be  a  conclusion  as  to  what  goes  immediately  before,  and 
a  premise  as  to  what  immediately  follows.  But,  in  point  offset  or 
logic,  it  was  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  It  is  of  the  essence  of 
abdication,  that  it  should  be  free.  Every  abdication  recorded  by 
Liivy,  from  the  first,  dictatorship  down  to  the  abdication  of  Sylla,  is 
voluntary.  Grotius  says  it  must  be  voluntary  and  free,  whether  done 
by  inconsistent  overt-act  or  by  express  renunciation.  The  commons 
said  that  King  James  had,  even  in  this  sense  of  the  term,  abdicated, 
because  he,  of  his  free  will,  committed  those  violations  of  the  origi- 
nal contract,  of  which  his  abdication,  so  called,  was  the  consequence. 
Now,  if  this  be  admitted,  and  King  James  voluntarily  deposed  him- 
self, it  will  follow  that  the  judicial  execution  of  a  criminal  is  a  sui- 
cide; for  the  criminal  voluntarily  committed  the  crime  by  which 
bis  life  became  forfeit  Here  the  language  of  the  law  and  of  the 
«0mmuirity  suggests  the  proper  word  '<  forfeiture/'  which  should 
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have  beeo  applied  to  James  IL  Forfeiture,  not  abdicalioti,  is  the 
true  conclusion  from  the  violation  of  tlie  original  contract  as  a  pre- 
mise* To  take  abdication  as  a  premise: — Did  King  James,  by  ab- 
dicating, (supposing  for  a  moment  that  he  did  abdicate,)  thereby  va- 
cate the  throne?  Grotius,  in  the  very  citation  of  Somers,  says, 
<<  JuTt  naturali  quisque  auum potest  abdicare.^  But  a  life  right 
only,  not  a  perpetuity,  was  vested  In  King  James,  who,  therefore, 
could  abdicate  only  the  life  right,  and  not  the  inheritance.  Abdica- 
tion, therefore,  was  not  a  premise  from  which  the  vacancy  of  the 
throne  would  follow  as  a  consequence.  Let  the  word  forfeiture  be 
substituted,  and  the  vacancy  will  follow  as  a  resistless  conclusion.  It 
is  true.  Sergeant  Maynard  tried  to  prop  up  the  false  consequence  de- 
duced by  the  commons  with  the  maxim.  Nemo  eat  haerea  mveniia; 
but  the  men  of  more  enlarged  sense  and  principles  on  his  side  dis- 
dained to  take  it  up. 

The  Whigs  of  1688  took  a  narrow  view  of  the  national  emer- 
gency, and  their  own  mission.  They  should  have  achieved  the 
Revolution  as  a  great  original  transaction,  and  sought  precedents  to 
justify  it  among  similar  transactions  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 
Grotius,  whose  authority  was  often  quoted,  and  implicitly  respected 
on  both  sides,  would  have  supplied  an  historic  precedent  of  more 
weight  than  his  abstractions.  PhUippo  ob  viokUaa  leges  imperium 
abrogatum^  says  he,  speaking  of  the  Dutch  revolution.  It  appears 
that  the  republicans  in  the  interest  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  proposed 
that  a  formal  sentence  of  forfeiture  should  be  pronounced  against 
James  II.,  and  that  the  Prince  should  be  as  formally  elected  king.* 
But  this,  says  Burnet,  was  over-ruled  in  the  beginning.t  The 
word  < ^forfeitures'  was  thrown  out  in  the  debate,  but  by  whom 
does  not  appear.^  The  Whigs  of  1688  were  secretly  as  jealous  as 
the  Tories  of  admitting,  wbilst  for  their  purposes  they  acted  upon, 
the  natural  inherent  and  inalienable  right  of  the  community  over  its 
government  Hence  their  adoption  of  the  poor  quibble,  that 
James  II.  had  deposed  himself.  Bishop  Burnet,  the  historian  of 
the  party,  said  they  meanly  used  the  ambiguous  word  <<  abdication  " 
for  its  very  ambiguity.  §  It  would  appear  tliat  Burnet  himself — at 
least  in  verbal  discussion — maintained  the  forfeiture.  «  Dr.  Burnet 
as  to  maintain  his  notion  of  a  forfeiture,'^  says  Turner,  Bishop  of 

•  BumeU  vol.  iiL  397. 

fid.  ibid. 

t  Pari.  Hist  voL  T.  p^  61. 

4  Burnet,  Hist  Tol.  liL  p.  386.  2d  Ozf.  cd.  The  paflnge  ia  printed  for  tiie  firat 
time  amoDg  the  additions  in  the  ieeond  Oxford  edition.  The  word  *<  abdicatey"  he 
M9i»  ^hadameumesiin  il^  because  of  the  dulrious  sense  of  it,  and  as  it  was  usedlbr 
that  reason.'' 
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Ely^  writing  to  Archbishop  Sancroft,  respecling  an  expected  meet- 
ing at  Ely  Houae.* 

The  commona^  upon  the  termination  or  the  conference,  adjourned' 
to  the  next  day,  leaving  the  lords  to  debate  once  more  whether  they 
should  abandon  or  persevere  in  their  amendments.  It  is  necessary , 
mean  while,  to  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  the  proceedings  with- 
out doors. 

The  Prince  o(  Orange,  whilst  the  pending  settlement  of  the  crown 
was  disputed  with  heat,  strife,  and  dubious  success,  lived  in  seclu- 
sion at  St  James%  seeking  no  popularity,  courting  no  party,  difiB- 
cult  of  access,  hearing  what  was  said  by  those  whom  he  admitted, 
aqd  never  opening  his  mind.t  This  conduct  was  great 'if  he  was 
sincere,  wise  even  if  he  was  not,  according  to  a  high  authority.  $ 
Personal  temper  and  particular  disgusts  probably  bad  Iheir  share 
in  it 

Two  persons  only  are  said  to  have  possessed  his  entire  confidence, 
and  but  one  of  them  his  affection.  These  were,  Bentinck,  after- 
wards Lord  Portland,  his  countryman;  and  Colonel  Sydney,  after* 
wards  Lord  Romney,  his  chief  agent  in  the  affairs  and  intrigues  of 
England  before  the  Revolution.  Sydney,  though  abandoned  to  ad- 
ventures of  gallantry  and  dissipation  in  the  licentious  court  of 
Charles  IL  had  some  portion  of  his  brother's  love  of  liberty.  With- 
out being,  like  him,  a  republican;  obtained  the  political  confidence 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange;  and  repented  his  share  in  raising  him  to 
the  throne.§  Bentinck,  of  more  accordant  temper  and  character, 
had  both  his  confidence  and  friendship.  Lords  Danby,  Shrewsbury, 
Devonshire,  Mordauot,  and  Delamere,  partook  the  hazards  of  his 
enterprise:  and  Lord  Halifax  atoned  for  his  earlier  backwardness, 
by  his  influence  as  a  party  leader,  his  adroitness  and  services  as  an 
intriguer,  and  the  minor  merit  of  his  talents.  All  these  shared,  at 
this  critical  moment,  the  counsels  of  the  Prince,  with  little  of  perso- 
nal liking  or  public  trust  on  either  side. 

Upon  the  prolongation  of  the  debates,  the  Prince's  ambition  be- 
came impatient,  or  he  was  alarmed  for  the  result  He  summoned 
Lords  Halifax,  Danby,  Shrewsbury,  and  some  others  of  the  aboVe 
list,  who  are  not  named,||  informed  them  that  he  had  been  hitherto 
silent,  lest  he  should  interfere  with  the  deliberations  of  the  two 
bouses;  that  as  to  the  appointment  of  a  regency,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion,  but  they  must  look  out  for  some  other  regent  than  himself; 

•Letter  dated  Jan.  11, 1688-89.    D'Ojley'iLifeof  Saiicioft,p.  424. 
t  Bttmet,  vol.  iii.  394. 
^  Speaker  Onslow,  note.    Burnet^  ibid. 

4  Sydney  tcdd  me  he  repented  a  hindied  times  embaikme  in  the  Revolution. 
HaL  MS. 
I  Burnet,  voL  iii.  395. 
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that  as  to  placing  the  Princess  on  the  throne,  and  making  him  kicfr 
by  courtesy  as  her  husband,  he  esteemed  her  exceedingly,  but  would 
not  hold  by  her  apron  strings;  that  if  he  was  to  be  king,  it  must  be 
for  his  own  life,  not  for  hers  only;  that  he  would,  however,  yield 
precedence  in  the  succession  to  the  issue  of  the  Princess  of  Denmark 
over  his  own  by  another  marriage;  that  if  they  thought  it  for  their 
interest  to  make  a  different  settlement,  he  should  go  contentedly 
back  to  Holland; — in  fine,  that  whatever  others  might  suppose,  he 
set  little  value  on  a  crown.* 

The  Prince  of  Orange  had  real  grandeur  of  character.  Whilst 
first  magistrate  of  a  simple,  frugal,  and  free  republic,  he  found  him- 
self the  chosen  leader  of  a  great  confederacy  of  sovereign  princes,  to 
check  and  humble  the  most  powerful  monarch  of  Europe.  He 
may,  therefore,  have  really  looked  down  with  indifference  upon  the 
mere  title  of  a  king,  and  seen  in  a  crown  nothing  more  than  a  bau- 
ble. But  he  was  ambitious,  and  could  not,  therefore,  have  been  in- 
different to  power:  he  had  great  designs,  and  could  not  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  crown  of  England,  without  which  he  could  not 
achieve  them;  and  he  well  knew  that  the  Hollanders  would  be 
grievously  disappointed  if  he  went  back.  The  more  jealous  repub- 
licans would  have  preferred  his  ruin  to  his  return.  The  establish- 
ment of  his  ascendency  in  England  to  the  exclusion  of  a  Catholic 
successor  on  the  one  side,  and  of  a  republic  on  the  other,  was  the 
great  object  of  common  and  deep  interest  to  the  States-General  and 
to  himself,  which  be  held  out  to  the  States  as  a  motive  for  placing 
at  his  disposal  their  army,  their  fleet,  and  their  funds.  His  expressed 
willingness  to  leave  tW  English  to  settle  their  own  affairs  has  been 
justly  regarded  as  a  covert  menaccf  It  is  stated  that  he  even  directly 
threatened  that  he  would  depart  with  his  army,  and  leave  his  friends 
to  the  justice  of  King  James.| 

This  threat,  though  the  most  effective  that  could  be  employed  bj 
him,  had  not  an  immediate  or  entire  success.  He  insisted  that  his 
wife  should  be  a  mere  queen-oonsort.  This  was  conveyed  through 
fientinck.  Seme  of  his  friends  were  indignant  on  finding  his  love 
of  power  so  jealous  and  insatiable.^  Lord  Halifax  alone  went  the 
whole  length  with  him.  The  rival  leader,  Lord  Danby,  insisted  on 
the  rights  of  the  Princess  as  next  heir.  In  the  course  of  a  warm 
dispute  between  them  on  the  subject  during  a  party  consultation  at 
the  house  of  Lord  Devonshire,  Fagel  was  called  upon  to  declare  the 
sentiments  of  the  Prince.    He,  with  some  reluctance  in  seeming, 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  395, 396. 

t  Sheffield,  Dake  of  fiuckmg^hain.  Account  of  Ae  Berolutjoo. 

i  Life  of  King  James,  vol.  ii.  306. 

§  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Account  of  the  Revolntiofi. 
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gave  it  merely  as  his  own  notion,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  would 
not  like  to  be  hii  wife's  gentleman  usher.  Lord  Danby  said  he 
hoped  they  all  knew  enough  now ;  for  his  part  he  knew  too  much, 
and  the  consoitation  ended.*  Herbert,  brother  of  the  admiral,  de- 
scribed as  an  interested  courtier,  upon  hearing  that  the  Prince  re- 
fused ail  participation  in  the  throne  to  the  Princess  otherwise  than 
as  queen-consort,  rose  out  of  bed  in  a  severe  &t  of  gout,  and  declaredi 
with  vehemence,  that  if  he  had  ejcpected  this  he  never  would  have 
drawn  his  sword  for  the  Prince  of  Orange.f 

The  murmurs  of  his  party  made  the  Prince  somewhat  less  exact- 
ing. Those  who  supported  the  interests  of  the  Princess  were  at  the 
same  time  not  only  not  encouraged,  but  sharply  rebuked  by  her. 
Lord  Danby  had  sent  over  a  messenger  with  a  letter,  informing  her 
of  the  proceedings  in  the  convention,  and  offering  to  obtain  her,  if 
she  chose,  the  undivided  sovereignty.  She  replied  that  she  was  the 
Prince's  wife,  and  would  be  nothing  more;  that  she  should  not  re- 
gard as  her  friend  any  person  who  would  create  division  between 
them,  and  proved  that  these  were  not  idle  words,  by  sending  Lord 
Danby's  letter  to  her  husband.  It  is  added  by  Burnet,  that  the 
Prince,  with  his  usual  phlegm,  used  not  the  slightest  expostulation 
with  Lord  Danby,  continued  to  employ  and  trust  him,  and  made 
him  successively  a  marquis  and  a  duke.^  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
who  viewed  men  without  confidence,  and  human  nature  without  re- 
spect, was,  doubtless,  too  much  of  a  politician  to  quarrel  with  Lord 
Danby  at  the  crisis  of  his  fortunes ;  and  King  William  employed 
and  advanced  him  and  others,  whom  he  disliked  and  distrusted,  and 
used  as  mere  instruments  of  his  policy  and  government. 

The  result  of  all  this  was  a  compromise.  Bentinck  brought  a 
conciliatory  message^  from  the  Prince.  He  conceded  that  the  Prin- 
cess should  be  named  with  him  in  all  acts  of  government  and  admi- 
nistration; and  the  supporters  of  the  Princess  agreed  that  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  and  the  administration  of  public  afiairs  should 
be  vested  solely  in  him. 

Burnet  performed  one  of  his  accustomed  services.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that,  by  his  account,  he  sounded  the  Princess  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Prince's  situation,  if  she  succeeded  to  the  crown,  or  ra- 
ther, that  he  settled  with  her,  of  his  own  authority,  the  contingent 
succession  and  exercise  of  the  executive  power.  That  conversation 
was  iiot  to  be  disclosed  without  leave  of  the  Princess.  The  Bishop 
states,  that  having  consulted  the  Prince,  and  being  left  by  him  to 

*  Bumet,  vol.  ill.  394,  note  of  Lord  Dartmouth — also  in  Dal.  A  pp. 
f  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Accoant  of  the  Revolulion. 
t  Bumet,  vol.  iii.  394. 
§  Sheffield,  Duke  of  Buckingham.    Account  of  the  Revolution. 
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his  own  discretion,  he  ventured,  under  the  circumstancesy  to  disckne 
it  in  violation  of  his  pledge ;  that  the  disclosure  amazed,  but  fullj 
satisfied,  many  people,  who  said  the  Princess  was  either  a  very  good 
or  very  weak  woman,  and  that  she  on  her  arrival  fully  approved  his 
condnct 

The  Prince  thus  obtained  the  substance,  conceded  but  a  shadow, 
and  might  have  retained  the  shadow  too  were  it  worth  diluting. 
The  nation  was  at  his  mercy  in  every  sense.  There  was  nothing 
to  oppose  him  if  he  spoke  the  language  of  command.  The  nmss  of 
the  nation,  with  its  fanatical  intolerance  of  popery  and  fears  for 
Protestantism,  would  have  supported  in  any  usurpation  one  who 
could  appeal  to  them  as  Protestants,  with  the  supreme  power  of 
the  state  in  his  hands,  and  a  foreign  army  at  his  back.  If,  again, 
he  retired  with  his  Dutch  troops  to  Holland,  there  was  no  known 
leader  endowed  with  the  reqaisite  superiority  of  genius,  virtue,  or 
ambition,  to  take  his  place,  and,  either  as  a  patriot  or  usurper,  pro- 
tect parties  and  the  nation  against  the  restoration,  tyranny,  and 
vengeance  of  the  King.  Lord  Halifax,  whose  accomplishments  and 
sagacity  form  so  humiliating  a  contrast  with  his  mean  intrigues, 
told  him  most  truly,  on  his  arrival  at  St  James's,  that  he  might  be 
what  be  pleased,  for  nobody  knew  what  to  do  with  him  or  without 
him.* 

Arrangements,  it  has  been  stated,  were  made  with  the  Princess 
Anne  for  the  ceding  of  her  place  in  the  line  of  succession.  Her 
friends  complained  and  murmured,  but  Bishop  Burnet  states  that 
she  disavowed  them.f  According  to  others,  she  was  disappointed 
and  perplexed4  But  the  Prince  bad  the  game  completely  in  his 
hands;  and  all  opposition,  even  that  of  the  lords,  gave  way. 

The  managers  of  the  lords  having  made  their  report,  the  abdi- 
cation and  vacancy  were  discussed  with  renewed  ardour  on  both 
sides.  Lords  Halifax  and  Danby  joined  in  recommending  the  sim* 
pie  adoption  of  the  resolution  of  the  comnu>ns.  The  amendoients 
were  abandoned,  and  the  resolution  agreed  to  by  a  majority  of  only 
two  or  three,  according  to  some,§  of  four,  according  to  other8.|| 

It  is  a  distinctive  trait  in  the  conduct  of  parties  and  individuals 
in  the  Revolution  to  atone  for  defeated  or  unprofitable  virtue  by 
sudden  and  servile  transitions  to  compliance.  The  k>rds,  having 
voted  the  throne  vacant,  took  the  initiative  in  filling  it  They 
voted  by  a  majority  of  sixty-five  to  forty-five,  that  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Orange  should  be  declared  king  and  queen  of  England, 
and  all  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  and  framed  and  voted  a 

•  Burnet,  voL  iu.  396,  note  of  Lord  Dartmouth.  f  Burnet 

t  Sir  John  Reresbj.    Clar.  Diuy.  §  Burnet,  voL  liL  298. 

I  Lord  Mont^;ue'B  Letter  to  KuigWiUitfD.  DsLApp. 
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■ew  onth  of  allegiance.    These  re8o)utiOM  were  passed  on  the  0th 
of  Februarj.    Next  day  it  was  moved,  that  the  concurrence  of  the 
lords  with  the  commonsy  the  filling  the  throne,  and  the  fbrm  of  the 
•ath,  all  voted  by  the  lords^  should  be  sent  down  to  the  lower  bouse. 
The  motion  was  carried ;  but  the  minority,  that  is,  the  uncompro- 
mising residue  of  the  former  majority,  entered  a  protest.    It  would 
appear  that  they  did  not  sign  their  protest  on  the  journals^  but  their 
jifimea  have  been  preserved  in  the  collection  of  Lord  Somers.^   The 
krds  who  went  over  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  or  designedly  absent- 
ed themselves,  in  order  to  leave  him  a  majority,  were  influenced  by 
various  motives.    The  Prince's  proclaimed  determination  to  return 
to  flplland  rather  than  accept  a  regency  or  titular  kingship  had  its 
eflectf    Almost  all  had  cause  to  fear  the  return  of  the  King.  .  A 
tyrant,  jealous  of  his  power,  however  he  dissembled  for  a  itky, 
would  not  forgive  the  rejection  of  his  letters  unopened,  and  the 
onanimoiia  votes  vesting  the  administration  in  the  Prince  of  Orange* 
The  great  majority  of  each  house  had  compromised  their  fortunes 
and  lives.    Others  shrank  from  the  contemplation  of  a  civil  war.:jt 
Soqne  consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  that  the  Princess  would 
survive  the  Prin€e.§    There  were  some  also  who  changed  sides  from 
motives  more  selfish  and  mercenary.||    Among  them  was  the  court- 
serving  Bishop  of  Durham.    He  made  his  peace  hj  voting  for  the 
new  settlement,  at  a  moment  when  he  was  negotiating  the  resigna- 
tioQ  of  his  bkhoprick  in  fiivour  e/  Burnet  ibr  a  life-annuity  to  sup- 
port him  in  exile.ir 

The  votes  of  the  lords  were,  on  the  7th,  sent  down  to  the  com- 
monsL  The  latter  did  not  fmmediately  proceed  to  consider  them. 
So  eager  and  precipitate  was  the  House  of  Peers  in  its  new  seal, 
that  it  voted  the  throne  to  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange,  with« 
ont  defining  their  respeetive  shares  in  the  sovereignty,  or  settling 
the  succesnon,  or  proposing  any  security  for  the  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  nation.  The  commons  began  with  reviving  their  eommittee, 
to  prepare  securities  for  the  public  rights  and  liberties.  This  was 
opposed  by  some  Whigs, — especially  the  Whig  lawyers,** — from 
avidity  to  reach  the  emoluments  of  court  favour  and  preferment 
under  the  king  elect ff  They  urged  the  consumption  of  three  weeks 
already  in  debate;  the  impossibility  of  drawing  up  a  declaration 
upon  matters  so  important  and  delicate  at  the  moment;  the  prudence 
of  first  filling  the  throne  and  then  enacting  securities.^  The  Tories 

*yol.zL  tBamet^ToLuL396. 

t  Burnet^  tqL  iu.  406^  note  of  Loid  Dwtmoatfa.  4  Ibid.  396^  note. 

I  Sheffield,  ]>uke  of  Buckins^ham. 
%  Buniet»  ToL  iiL  399,  note  of  Lotd  Dutroouth. 
••  See  Pari.  Hist  Jan.  9, 1688-9. 
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were  foremost  in  exposing  these  flimsy  pretences,  af^l  nrging  thrt 
the  first  object  in  the  order  of  time,  of  importancet  and  of  publir 
dnty,  was  to  guard  the  public  liberties,  whoever  should  be  king.** 

It  is  charged  upon  the  Prince  that  he  murmured  against  the  limi* 
tation  of  his  power,  and  sent  two  confidential  agents  to  the  leading 
lords  and  commoners,  threatening,  that  if  they  insisted  on  restric- 
tions of  the  prerogative,  he  would  leave  them  to  their  fete  and  to 
King  James's  mercy.     This  rests  only  upon  the  authority  of  de- 
clared partisans  of  the  King.t  There  are  some  scanty  records  of  the 
debate  on  this  subject,  when  the  committee  was  appointed  on  the 
89th  of  January,  but  none  of  the  more  interesting  discussion  on  the 
7th  of  February.    The  report  brought  up  by  Sir  George  Treby,  and 
divided  into  two  branches, — the  one  declaratory  of  ancient  rights,  the 
other  introducing  new  securities,:^ — ^vas  agreed  to.     It  was  farther 
voted,  that  the  crown  should  not  descend  to  any  person  who  was  or 
had  been  a  papist     The  vote  of  the  peers  for  filling  the  throne 
next  taken  into  consideration;  and,  after  a  conflict  of  opinionsi, 
disposed  of  by  an  adjournment  to  the  next  day. 

On  the  8th,  the  subject  was  resumed.  During  the  intervening 
adjournment,  from  the  7th  to  the  8th,  a  great  change  came  over  the 
counsels  of  the  commons.  They  voted  the  omission  of  that  part  of 
the  declaration  which  proposed  the  enactment  of  new  secuTkies^  and 
retained  only  the  part  declaratory  of  ancient  rights.  Whether  this 
was  the  result  of  menace  and  impatience  on  the  part  of  the  Prince, 
or  of  influence  and  intrigue  employed  with  the  commons,  seems  a 
matter  which  it  wt>old  be  vain  to  examine.  The  sovereignty  and 
succession  were  next  disposed  of.  The  vote  of  the  lords  was  adopted, 
with  this  addition,  that  all  aets  of  government  should  be  done  in  the 
joint  names  of  the  Prince  and  Princess;  but  that  the  exercise  of  the 
regal  power  and  prerogative  should  be  vested  solely  in  him;  that  he 
should  be  king  for  his  life,  but  with  precedence  to  the  issue  of  the 
Princess  Anne  over  his  issue  by  another  marriage; — in  short,  the 
settlement  was  arranged  according  to  the  demands  already  stated  te 
have  been  made  by  the  Prince. 

The  form  of  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  intended  king  auA 
queen  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  It  was  reduced  to  the 
ancient  simplicity  of  bearing  <<  true  allegiance  to  their  Majesties 
King  William  and  Queen  Mary/'  omitting  the  words  <<  rightful 
and  lawful  sovereigns. '^  The  oath  was  worded,  and  very  wisely, 
in  this  simple  and  comprehensive  form,  to  leave  an  opening  for  real, 
or  an  excuse  for  capitulating,  scruples  of  conscience.    It  gave  rise  to 

•  Pari.  Hist. 

t  Montgomery's  «  Great  Britain's  Jiist  Complaint,*'  &c. 

^  Ralph,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 
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Ihe  distinction  ofa  king  £feyac/o  and  a  king  Je^ure,  which  troubled 
the  succeeding  reign;  and  if  Bishop  Burnet  may  be  believed,  it  in- 
troduced gross  equivocation  in  taking  the  oath  among  the  clergy,  to 
the  great  scandal^  he  says,  of  the  church,  and  increase  of  the  growl- 
ing atheism  of  the  age.     The  lawyers  recommended  the  omission 
of  the  words  <*  rightful "  and  "  lawful,"  on  the  ground  of  law,  that 
the  people  were  to  submit  to  the  King  in  possessioDi  witiiout  exa- 
mining into  his  title.*     Such  was  the  revolting  principle  by  which 
Pollexfen  and  Maynard  would  legalize  the  Revolution.    The  statute  , 
of  Henry  VII.  was  perpetually  in  the  mouths  of  these  Whig  law- 
yers; and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  had  he  listened  to  them,  would 
have  directly  usurped  the  crown,-)*  in  violation,  not  of  the  forfeited 
rights  of  James,  but  of  the  original  and  inherent  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple.    Whilst  the  lawyers  thus  attempted  to  legalize,  a  bishop  took 
upon  him  to  consecrate,  by  a  principle  still  more  revolting,  the  title 
of  the  Prince.    Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph  maintained  that  all  Uie  rights  of 
King  James  were  transferred  to  the  Prince  by  conquest,  which  was 
a  right  divine,  for  the  war  of  the  Prince  upon  the  King  was  an  ap- 
peal to  God,  and  his  success  the  decision  of  Heaven.     As  the  sages 
of  the  law  cited  the  statute  of  Henry  YIL,  so  the  divine  and  his 
followers  quoted  those  passages  of  Scripture  in  which  God  is  named 
as  disposing  of  kingdoms,  by  pulling  down  one  and  setting  up  ano- 
ther.    The  former  would  legalize  successful  usurpation,  and  the 
latter  would  sanctify  superior  force  rather  than  admit  that  true  prin- 
ciple, the  supremacy  of  the  people  in  the  last  resort,  which  is  so 
-well  laid  down  in  the  following  terms,  by  Speaker  Onslow r^ — ''  The 
Prince  of  Orange  came  over  by  invitation  from  the  body  of  the  na- 
tlon,  expressed  or  implied;  had  no  other  right  to  do  it;  and  what- 
ever was  done  against  King  James,  and  for  the  Prince  and  Princess 
of  Orange,  was,  in  fact  (and  could  have  had  no  other  foundation  of 
justice,)  done  in  virtue  only  of  the  rights  of  the  people.     No  act 
of  a  king  of  this  country,  be  the  act  what  it  will,  can  transfer, 
or  be  the  cause  of  transferring,  the  crown  to  any  other  person;  no, 
not  even  to  the  heir  apparent,  without  the  consent  of  the  people, 
properly  given.     The  interest  of  government  is  theirs.     Sovereigns 
are  the  trustees  of  it,  and  can  forftit  only  to  those  who  have  in- 
trusted them;  nor  can  conquest  of  itself  give  any  right  to  govern- 
ment: there  must  be  a  subsequent  acquiescence  or  composition  on 
the  part  of  the  people  for  it,  and  that  implies  compact.     If  this  be 
so  with  regard  to  the  conquest  of  a  whole  nation,  it  is  more  strongly 
that  when  the  conquest  is  over  the  king  only  of  a  country,  and  the 
«var  not  against  the  kingdom. '^j:    Lloyd  published  his  doctrine  in  a 

^  Burnet,  vol.  ui.  402.        f  Id.    Pari  Hist        \  Note  in  Bnmet,  yoL  iil  p.  405. 
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book,  which  he  permitted  himself  to  style,  <<  God's  Way  of  dispomng 
of  Kingdoms/'  and  did  not  live  to  reap,  at  least  to  enjoy,  the  frait 
of  his  public  labours  and  secret  intrigues.  He  died  soon  after  the 
Bevolutiony  upon  his  translation  from  St  Asaph  to  Worcester. 

The  lords  modified  by  counter-amendments  the  amendments 
«ent  up  by  the  commons.  The  9(hy  lOlh,  and  11th  were  passed  in 
conferences  and  debates,  of  which  no  traces  are  left;  and  the  vote  for 
the  final  settlement  '<  passed  yery  hardly/'  says  Burnet,  on  the  12th 
of  February. 

The  Revolution  was  now  accomplished  in  England.     Nothing 
remained  but  ceremonials  and  pageantries.     An  extract  from  the 
Declaration  of  Rights,  as  it  ultimately  came  out  of  the  three  days' 
debates  and  conferences,  is  necessary  here.     It  will  best  convey  sd 
idea  of  the  settlement  made,  and  enable  the  reader  to  judge  at  a 
glance  whether  the  authors  of  the  Revolution,  achieved  all  they 
might  and  ought  in  their  position  to  have  achieved; — whether  the 
commons  of  England  did  their  duty  to  (heir  constituents,  their 
country,  posterity,  and  universal  freedom.     The  Declaration,  after 
reciting  in  detail  the  misgovernment  of  ^*  the  late  King,  James  U./^ 
sets  forth,  **  that  the  pretended  power  of  suspending  of  laws,  or  the 
execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  without  consent  of  parliament, 
is  illegal:  that  the  pretended  power  of  dispensing  with  laws,  or  the 
execution  of  laws,  by  regal  authority,  as  it  hath  been  assumed  and 
exercised  of  late,  is  illegal:  that  the  commission  for  erecting  the 
iate  court  of  commissioners  for  ecclesiastical  causes,  and  all  other 
commissions  and  courts  of  the  like  nature,  are  illegal  and  perni- 
cious: that  levying  of  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  by  pre- 
tence of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parliament,  for  longer  time, 
or  in  any  other  manner,  than  the  same  is  or  shall  be  granted,  is  ille-  ' 
gal;  that  it  is  the  right  of  the  subjects  to  petition  the  king,  and  all 
commitments  and   prosecutions   for  such   petitioning  are  illegal: 
that  the  raising  or  keeping  a  standing  army  within  the  kingdom 
in  time  of  peace,  unless  it  be  with  consent  of  parliament,  is  against 
law:  that  the  subjects,  which  are  Protestants,  may  have  arms  for 
their  defence  suitable  to  their  condition,  and  as  allowed  by  law:  that 
<3lections  of  members  of  parliament  ought  to  be  free:  that  the  free- 
dom of  speech  and  debates,  or  proceedings  in  parliament,  ought  not 
1o  be  impeached  or  questioned  in  any  court  or  place  out  of  parlia-        I 
ment:  that  excessive  bail  ought  not  to  be  required,  nor  excessive       I 
lines,  imposed,  nor  cruel  and  unusual  punishments  inflicted:  that 
jurors  ought  to  be  duly  empannelled  and  returned;  and  jurors,  which 
pass  upon  men  in  trials  of  high  treason,  ought  to  he  freeholders: 
that  all  grants  and  promises  of  fines,  and  forfeitures  of  particular 
persona  before  conviction,  are  illegal  and  void:  and  that  for  redress 
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of  all  grievaneesy  and  for  the  amending,  strengthening,  and  pre- 
serving of  the  laws,  parliaments  ought  to  be  held  frequently;  and 
they  do  claim,  demand,  and  insist  upon  all  and  singular  the  pre- 
mises,  as  their  undoubted  rights  and  liberties;  and  no  declarations, 
judgrt>ents,  doings,  or  proceedings,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  people  in 
any  of  the  said  premises,  ought  in  any  wise  to  be  drawn  hereafter 
io4o  consequence  or  example.     To  which  demand  of  their  rights 
they  are  particularly  encouraged,  by  the  declaration  of  his  Highness 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  as  being  the  only. means  for  obtaining  a  fall 
redress  and  remedy  therein.     Haying,  therefore,  an  entire  confi- 
dence that  his  said  Highness  the  Prince  of  Orange  will  perfect  the 
deliyeranoe  so  far  advanced  by  him,  and  will  still  preserve  them 
from  the  violation  of  their  rights,  which  they  have  here  asserted, 
and  from  aii  other  attempts  upon  their  religion,  rights,  and  liberties; 
the  said  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  assembled  at 
Westminster,  do  resolve,  that.William  and  Mary,  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  be  and  be  declared  King  and  Queen  of  England, 
France,  and  Ireland,  aiid  the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to 
bold  the  crown  and  royal  dignity  of  the  said  kingdoms  and  domi* 
nions  to  tfaem  the  said  Prince  and  Princess  during  their  lives  and 
the  life  of  the  survivor  of  them;  and  that  the  sole  and  full  exercise 
of  the  regal  power  be  only  in  and  executed  by  the  said  Prince  of 
Orange,  in  the  names  of  the  said  Prince  and  Princess,  during  their 
joint  lives;  and  after  their  deceases  the  said  crown  and  royal  dignity 
of  the  said  kingdoms  and  dominions  to  be  to  the  heirs  of  the  body 
of  the  said  Princess;  and  for  default  of  such  issue,  to  the  Princess 
Anne  of  Denmark  and  the  heirs  of  her  body;  and  for  default  of  such 
issue,  to  the  heirs  of  the  body  of  the  said  Prince  of  Orange.     And 
the  said  lords,  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons,  do  pray  the 
said  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange  to  accept  the  same  accordingly; 
and  that  the  oaths  hereafter  mentioned  be  taken  by  all  persons  of 
whom  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy  might  be  required 
by  law  instead  of  them;  and  that  the  said  oaths  of  allegiance  and 
supremacy  be  abrogated.'* 

The  Princess  of  Orange  arrived  from  Holland  on  the  night  of  the 
12th,  when  the  settlement  was  concluded.  The  freezing  of  the 
Dutch  ports,  in  the  first  instance,  and  contrary  winds,  when  the  ice 
gave  way,  were  slated  as  the  causes  of  her  not  having  sooner  ar- 
rived. The  Jacobites  ascribed  it  to  the  Prince,  who  feared  that 
her  presence  might  impede  his  designs  upon  the  crown.  But  she 
appears  to  have  been  so  submissive  a  wife,  that  her  presence  would 
rather  have  been  useful  to  him.  Perhaps  he  feared  the  influence 
which  the  bishops  might  exercise  over  a  woman  who  dethroned  her 
father  out  of  zeal  for  the  church.   Her  gaiety,  on  arriving  at  White- 
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halU  gave  scandal.  The  excuse  made  for  her  is,  that  the  Priace 
had  sent  her  orders  to  put  on  cheerful  looks,  lest  il  should  be  sus- 
pected that  she  did  not  approve  the  Revolution ;  and  that  she  over* 
acted  the  part  thus  assigned  to  her  by  her  husband,*  But  this  will 
not  account  for  the  conduct  imputed  to  her  by  the  Duchess  of  Marlbo- 
rough, writing  as  an  eye-witness.  '<  I  was,"  says  she,  "  one  of  tboee 
who  had  the  honour  to  wait  on  her  to  her  own  apartment.  She  raa 
about,  looking  into  every  closet  and  conveniency,  and  turning  up  the 
quilts  upon  the  bed,  as  people  do  when  they  come  to  an  inn ;  aud 
wiih  no  other  tort  of  concern  in  her  appearance,  but  such  as  they 
express, — a  behaviour  which,  though  at  the  time  I  was  caressed  by 
her,  I  thought  very  strange;  for  whatever  necessity  there  was  of 
deposing  King  James,  he  was  still  her  father,  who  had  been  so  lately 
driven  from  that  chamber  and  that  bed."t  The  Duchess  may  have 
been  harsh  and  hostile,  but  there  appears  no  ground  for  questioning 
her  account  of  the  behaviour  of  the  Princess,  or  the  cause  to  which 
she  ascribes  it,  "  that  Queen  Mary  wanted  bowels,  "  Evelyn  says  of 
her,  *'  She  came  into  Whitehall  laughing  and  jolly  as  to  a  wedding, 
so  as  to  seem  quite  transported."]; 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  February,  the  two  bouses,  pre- 
ceded by  their  respective  speakers.  Lord  Halifax  and  Mr.  Powle» 
came  to  Whitehall,  and  stationed  themselves,  the  lords  on  the  right, 
the  commons  on  the  left,  of  the  Banqueting-house,  to  wait  the  coming 
of  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.     Their  Highnesses,  having 
entered  by  an  opposite  door,  stood  upon  the  step  under  a  canopy  of 
state,  and  the  lords  and  commons  were  introduced.    Lord  Halifax 
statedr  that  a  declaration  had  been  agreed  upon  by  both  houses,  and 
requested  that  it  might  be  read.    The  Declaration  of  Rights  was 
accordingly  read  by  the  clerk  of  the  lords.    Lord  Halifax,  in  the 
name  of  the  two  bouses^  then  made  a  solemn  tender  of  the  crown  to 
the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Orange.     There  are  two  versions  of  the 
answer  of  the  Prince,  and  material  variances  between  them.    An 
entry  in  the  commons'  journal  of  the  ISth  states,  **  that  he  thanked 
them  heartily  for  their  great  kindness  to  him,  and  confidence  in 
him ;  that  he  accepted  of  the  crown  on  the  conditions  mentioned  in 
the  Declaration;  and  that,  as  he  came  thither  for  the  defence  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  so  he  would  ever  study  to  preserve  it,  together 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the 
people."     On  the  14th,  the  speaker  acquainted  the  commons  that 
he  should  procure  a  copy  of  the  Prince's  speech  by  the  next  day ; 
and  accordingly  the  following  appears  on  the  journals,  under  the 
date  of  the  15th,  as  the  answer  of  the  Prince: — 

•  Burnet,  iii.  406.  f  Conchict  of  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pp.  26,  3r. 
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«  My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, — ^This  is  certainly  the  greatest  proof 
of  the  trust  you  have  in  us,  that  can  be  given ;  which  is  the  thing 
\irhich  makes  us  value  it  the  more;  and  v/e  thankfully  accept  what 
you  have  offered  to  us :  and  as  I  had  no  other  intention  in  coming 
hither  than  to  preserve  your  religion,  laws,  and  liberties,  so  you  may 
be  sure  that  I  shall  endeavour  to  support  them,  and  shall  be  willing 
to  concur  in  any  thing  that  shall  be  for  the  good  of  the  kingdom, 
and  to  do  all  that  is  in  my  power  to  advance  the  welfare  and  glory 
of  the  nation." 

In  this  answer  it  will  be  observed,  there  is  no  express  acceptance 
of  the  Declaration  of  Rights,  as  the  condition  upon  which  the  crown 
was  tendered.  The  new  King  and  Queen  were  proclaimed,  on  the 
same  day,  with  ihe  usual  ceremonies,  and  demonstrations  of  joy. 

The  example  of  England  was  followed  by  the  states  of  Scotland 
in  a  convention.  The  reduction  or  suppression  of  the  Scotch  Jaco- 
bites, and  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  belong  to  the  reign  of  King  Wil- 
liam, not  to  the  History  of  the  Revolution. 
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ETC. 

Martedi  mattina  11  del  corente  esiendo  a  Corte  mi  fece  dire  S.  M. 
per  il  frateilo  del  Sig'  Cardinale  Howard,  che  mi  averebbe  atteso  alle  4 
Eore  del  doppo  pranso  per  parlarmi.  .  Onde  mi  porta  all'  Eora  degtinata 
per  ricevere  li  comraandati  delia  M«  S.,  I&  quale  si  compiaoque  dirmi,  con 
espreasioni  di  molta  benignity,  che  la  sua  intentione  era,  che  mi  tratte- 
nessi  ancora  presso  della  M.  S.,  e  yoleva  che  fossi  testimonio  del  zelo, 
col  quale  ayerebbe  procurato  di  mostrarsi  il  pid  obbediente  fi^io  i.  Sua 
S'^,  con  aggioDgere  di  piil  che  mandando  Eora  il  suo  Ambasciatore  i. 
Roma,  poteYo  assumire  publicamente  U  Carattero  di  Ministro  di  Sua  S^ 
tenendo  la  capella  in  Casa,  con  tutte  le  altre  dimostrationi  di  Publico 
Rappresentarte,  senza  necessity  di  pigliare  alcuna  Publica  Audienza* 

Entro  poi  in  altii  discorsi,  come  della  Persecutione  di  alcun  anni  sono, 
nella  quale,  diceva  che  erano  morte  settanta  due  Persone,  dal  che  per6il 
Signore  ne  aveva  fatto  rissultare  un  grand  Bene  col  dtsinganno  di  molti 
Protestant!,  li  quali  erano  persuasi,  che  li  Cattolici  airessero  dispense  di 
poter  mentire  a  suo  Piacere  con  riserve  mental!  con  le  quale  potessero 
ingannare  il  Mondo,  ed  altre  massime  di  simil  natura;  onde  dall'  aver 
visto  soffrire  li  detti  Cattolici  cora^osamente  la  morte,  la  quale  con 
facility,  snfipostt  le  dette  dispense,  aTerebbero  potato  evitare,  mentre 
non  erano  condannati,  che  per  non  voler  giurare  il  resto,  sono  venuti  in 
cognitiono  delta  loro  rergognosa  credulita^  ansi  S.  M.  aggionse,  che  essa 
medesima  molti  anni  sono  essendo  quasi  persuasa  della  stesso  aveyaman- 
dato  i  Roma  per  impetrare  la  Dispensa  di  accompagnare  il  fH  Rd  suo 
frateilo  alia  Capella,  ed  iyi  pigliare  la  Ceux  all'  uso  de'  Protestanti,  e  che 
non  gli  fil  concessa. 

Mi  disse  sopra  V  afire  d'  Olanda,  che  questi^  P^"  Proyinciale  de'  Gie- 
suiti  gli  ayeya  tiq[>presentato  qualche  pericolo  contro  de  Bfisdonarii  che 
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Bono  in  queste  Provincie,  eccitato  dalla  fuga  <legl'  Ugonotti  di  Francu; 
onde  sua  M^^  ne  ayerebbe  scritto  al  Principe  d'Oranges,  aggiongendo 
per6,  che  essendo  il  Principe  un  gran  Calvinista  non  attendeva  gran  cosa 
di  lui.  Al  che  risposi,  che  dovevamo  sperare  sempre  ogni  buon  successo 
dagP  ufficii  di  S.  M.,  ina  particolarmente  in  un  caso,  dove  non  si  trattaTa 
che  della  diffesa  di  persone  innocenti.  £  sua  M^^  soggionse,  che  non 
averebbe  lasciato  di  passare  1'  ufBcio  col  maggior  calore. 

Parld  anco  sopra  la  Proroga  del  Parlamento,  dal  quale  dicera,  se 
avesse  voluto  in  qualche  cosa  rilasciare  delle  sue  determinationi,  poteva 
attendere  ogni  pid  grand  assistenza,  ma  conoscendo  che  per  essere  Re, 
non  si  deveessere  meno  buon  Cristiano,  perci6  non  aveva  voluto  altra 
nira  che  un  intiera  rassignatione  alia  suprema  volont^  del  8ig^,dal 
quale  aveva  da  dipendere  tutto  il  suo  essere,  con  sentimenti  di  zelo,  e 
pieta  cosi  perfetta,  che  si  eccita  I'ammiratione  insieme  con  la  tenerezza, 
iiel  vedere  un  si  gran  Bi  portatD  con  tanto  ardore  alP  augumento  della 
Religione,  ed  alio  studio  della  soda,  e  vera  Pieta,  che  non  a  bisogno  di 
stimol,  anzi  previene  tutte  le  insinuationi  pid  esatte. 

•    Entr6  poi  S.  M.  benignamente  a  parlarmi 

della  sua  conversione,  dicendo  che  mai  Persona  di  quanti  Religiosi  are- 
vano  secct  trattato  gli  parld  sopra  di  questro  particolare,  una  sol  volta 
Oiovanetto  essendo  &  Parigi,  ed  entrato  in  un  convento  di  Monache  con 
la  Ol  Re^na  sua  Madre,  una  zia  del  Mereacial  di  Bellefonie  gli  avera 
detta  qualche  Parola,  esortandolo  ad  abhrasciare  la  Religione  Cattolica, 
i  che  egli  rispondesse,  che  era  ttoppo  ^vane  per  discemere  siopra  tal 
materia,  ma  che  la  sua  converaione  ebbe  principio  dalla  lettura  della 
Historia  della  Pretesa  Mforma  di  Religione  e  da  un  altro  libio  Csitto  da 
un  nunistro  Proiestante  contro  de'  Cattolici. 

Mi  disse  poi  che  il  fH  Bi  suo  fratello,  se  fosse  vissnto  sd  poco  tsmpo, 
era  rissoluto  di  dichiararsi  Cattolico,  e  che  avera  prese  misure  per  farlo 
senza  molta  dilatione* 

Mi  parl6  anco  distintamente  sopra  la  setta  AngUcana  fiicendo  vedere 
essere  k  meno  difforme  dell'  altre  dalla  CattoUca,  contro  la  quale  pero 
tutte  per  1'  interesse  a  unissono  ad  impedime  la  propagadone.    •    •    • 

lo  partii  da  S.  M.  sempre  (Hii 

consolato,  ed  ammirato  di  vedere  in  essa  radicati  sentimenti  di  una  cosi 
aolda,  e  vera  virtili.    ... 

Ferdikando  d'  Adda. 

Non  ci  ^  dabbio,  che  il  Ri  a  tutto  il  zelo 

aiaggiare,  e  degno  di  ammiratione,  accompagnate  da  una  pari  fermezza, 
•  rissolutionie  di  iare  tutti  quel  passi,  che  potranno  contribuire  alP  augu- 
mento delia  ReUgione,  e  rimetterla  quaato  sarst  possibile  nelP  antico 
apieiidorey  ma  osservendosi,  che  le  circostanae,  nelle  qual'  ora  n  trovia- 
mo  per  la  grand  unione  de  Malmtentionati,  eda  dombfamenla  de'  Piro- 
testanti,  sono  molto  controposte  alle  s^  dispositioni  di  S.  M.»  ^  necesaa- 
rio,  che  queste  vengono  regolate  con  una  cautela  fk^  che  angolare,  acci6 
che  non  si  corra  peiicolo  per  la  malitia  altrui  di  vednrle  ddraudate  al- 
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meno  di  tutio  fl  frutto,  che  A  potrebbe  sperare  coll'  aiato  del  Sigoore 

dalle  medeaime. 

Fbbbinamdo  d'  Adda. 

Mi  disse  poi  la  M.  S.»  che  era  gionto  un 

paggio  di  Milord  d'  Aram  con  lettere  d'  Ingh^*  le  quali  portayano  prin- 
cipalmente  che  ai  aprendesse  dal  P«  d'Oranges  V  afiare  d'  Irlanda  piii 
difficile  di  qaello  che  ai  era  imma^nato^  deatinando  d  quelF  intrapeaa 
an  ma^;iore  numero  di  truppe  di  prima  con  la  diapoeitione  di  farlean- 
cora  commendare  dallo  steaso  Marechal  di  Bchomberg:  il  che  faoevft 
credere  alia  M«  S.,  che  Milord  Tirconel  si  fosse  messo  in  un  buon  stato 
di  difesa,  benche  non  havesae  nuove  a  drittura  da  quella  parte;  diceva 
easervi  gii  pit!  partid  in  Londra,  che  li  Pseudo  vescovi  con  gli  AngUcani 
nominando  alquanti  Milordi  principalis  come  il  duca. 

La  M^^  del  lU  ha  penaato  di  dare  un  auccesaore  con  diversitd  di  ca* 
rattere  al  Sig^  Conte  di  Caatlemaine,  ed  ha  proposto  nel  suo  conaegtio  di 
gabinetto  la  persona  del  Conte  Dalbi,  Irlandese  e  fratello  del  Marcheae 
d'AlbeTille»  che  tsL  inyiato  Regio  presso  li  stati  Oenerali  d'Olanda* 
Questo  soggetto  ai  ^  trattenuto  longo  tempo  in  Roma,  credo  con  partico- 
lar  attaccamento  alia  casa  del  Sig'  Principe  Pampilio,  ch'  d  atato  ono 
de  motiti  principal!. per  farlo  considerare  da  S.  M^^,  come  il  piii  a  pro- 
posito  per  ben  riuscire  in  questo  impiego,  ed  d  stato  nuovamente  per  I'in- 
atanze,  e  la  protezxione  del  Rd^  liberato  dalla  Baatiglia  di  Parigi  rete- 
nutovi  qualche  anno  aenza  sapersene  alcuna  apparente  ragione*    Nel 
conaeglio  ha  havute  molte  opposizioni  la  di  lui  elezzione»  non  gia  per  ris- 
guardi  personalis  ma  rapresentando  alcuni  a  S.  M^^,  che  m^ritava  reflesso 
I'impiegare  due  fratelli  in  due  cariche  ciascheduma  nel  suo  genere  della 
raag^or  importanza,  ma  il  Re  d  persuaso,  ch'  il  detto  sog^tto,  per  la 
pradca  ch'  ha  acquistata  in  un  longo  soggiomo  della  corte  di  Roma,  e 
per  Popinione  che  tiene  della  sua  probity,  sia  presentamente  il  piii  ca- 
pace,  e  piii  atto  per  appoggiargli  una  umil  carica,  onde  pare,  che  la  sua 
M<^  non  sia  per  considerare  di  tal  peso  le  rimostianze,  che  le  sono  state 
fatte  sopra  di  questo  per  non  dovere  passare  avanti  nella  risoluzione. 
L'  altra  sera  S.  M<^  essendovi  presente  I'ambaaciatore  di  Spagna  mosse 
discorso  sopra  il  Conte  Dalbi,  dicendo  ch'  era  stato  molto  tempo  d  Roma, 
e  ch'  aveya  gran  cognizione  di  questa  corte,  parlanda  poi  della  sua  eta 
ch'  d  molto  avanzata  senza  spiegarsi  di  piil.    II  medesimo  Conte  m'  ha 
parlato  in  questi  giomi  del  negozio  in  termini  di  crederlo  quasi  per  fatto, 
e  che  Milord  Sunderland  gl'  havesse  detto  di  non  partire  da  Yindsor, 
onde  fra  poco  dovra  sapere  quello,  che  si  risolvera  sopra  la  di  lui  per- 
sona.   La  richiamata  del  Sig'  Conte  di  Castlemaine  s'  attribuisce  a  due 
ca^ni;  la  prima,  che  si  stima  la  piii  principale,  ^  per  la  spesa  grande, 
ch'  importa  11  sostenere  I'Ambasciata,  e  pare  che  S.  M^^  inclini  ad  ogni 
maggior  risparmio,  per  non  avere  a  dipendere  dal  parlamento,  per  la  ne- 
cessity de  sussidij,  havendo  con  limitazione  I'entrate  regie,  ed  impegnate 
in  gran  parte  a  mantenere  le  truppe,  che  sono  necessarie  per  la  propria 
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sicnrezza,  e  tranquillita  del  R^gno:  Paltnif  ri  crede  i  rigaardo  dcHa 
persona  del  Sig'  Ambasciatore,  la  di  cui  condotta  non  d  in  alcan  mod« 
piaciuta,  ed  univeraalmente  qu^  ciascheduno  se  ne  duole.  Delle  deter- 
minazioni,  che  si  pigliaranno>  non  lasciara  di  dame  reverentemente  con- 
to  i  V.  E- 

Le  riBposte  del  Principe  d'Orange  sopra  le  {wemure  del  Re  per  dare 
un  Generale  Cattolico  alle  truppe  Inglesi,  che  si  trovano  al  servizio 
d'Olanda,  sono  state  pertinaci  nella  neg^tiva,  onde  S.  M^  ha  hayuto  nn 
sensibile  dispiacere  di  questo  modo  di  procedere  del  detto  principe,  e  se 
n'  d  spiegata  con  qualche  ministro,  con  gran  risentimento,  e  tanto  piil 
degna  di  reilessione  si  fa  questa  sua  ostinata  resistenta,  quanto  che  mol- 
ti  credono,  che  venga  da  un'  altro  principio,  oltre  quello  dell'  odio  alia 
Religione  CattoHca,  di  verlosi  rendere  grato  d  questi  heretici  con  tali 
passi,  e  facilitare  le  sue  pretensioni,  con  mostrare  ayersione  al  zelo  di 
S.  M*^,  la  quale  sapra  prendere  le  misure  convenienti  per  preyenire 
quelle  de  suoi  nemici  e  dello  stato^  massime  che  si  parla  come  d'nn  par- 
tito  fatto  delli  aderenti  al  Principe  d'Oranges 

Le  giomi  passati  hayendomi  tenuto  discorso  MQord  Sunderland  sopra 
gP  affari  correnti  d'  Inghilterra,  ed  in  ordine  alia  conyocazione  del  Par- 
lamento,  mi  disse,  che  non  era  ancor  risoluto,  se  si  doyeya  tenere  al  tem- 
po prefisso  Noyembre  prossimo,  anzi  pii!i  tosto  ricayai  una  grande  appa- 
renza,  che  si  sarebbe  prolongato  il  termine^  dovendo  pero  questo  dipen- 
dere  dalio  stato  in  cui  si  troyaranno  le  cose,  per  non  ayenturare,  se  sara 
possibile,  di  conyocarlo  senza  profitto,  e  da  questo  proposito  mi  faceva 
un  progetto  del  modo,  con  cui  credeva  che  si  protesse  condurre  quest' 
importante  opera  a  bu6n  fine.  Supporse  diinque  que  la  M^^  del  R^  possa 
ripromettersi  molto  dalla  Camera  Bassa,  e  che  sia  per  entrare  ne  giusti 
sentimenti  della  M^^  S.  contando  sino  d  ducento  yoti  della  medesima, 
come  necessariamente  dipendenti  da  S.  M^^,  col  cayare  anco  argomento 
dall'  ultima  separazione,  ch'  d  stata  per  la  sua  parte  in  termini  tali,  che 
non  ha  fatta  apparire  alcuna  diminuzione  del  suo  intiero  rispetto,  ed  os- 
sequio  yerso  la  M^  S^  onde  conclndeva,  che'tutto  il  male  poteva  deri- 
yare  della  Camera  Alta,  che  per6  era  necessario  di  preyenire  li  mezzt 
atti  i  porla  in  un  stato,  che  poco  s'  havesse  a  temerne,  e  proponeya  c-he 
senza  far  mormorare  alcuno,  il  Re  ayeya  nel  suo  potere  un  remedio  pron- 
to, ed  opportuno,  il  quale  sarebbe  6  di  fare  molti  Milordi  nuovi  di  Per- 
sone  d'una  sperimentata  fedelta,  ch'  entrando  nel  Parlamento  si  contra- 
porrebero  al  numero  di  quelli,  che  yolessero  rimanere  pertinaci  nella 
loro  opposizione,  e  malizia;  6  pure  chiamare  nel  Parlamento  li  figli  pri- 
mc^niti  de  Milordi,  potendolo  fare  il  R^  di  speciale  sua  autoritd,  oyero 
aggregare  altri  a  suo  piacere;  hayendomi  a  questo  proposito  detto,  che 
quando  per  tre  yolte  faccia  S.  M'*  una  simile  chiamata  d'  alcuno,  s'in- 
tende  fatto  pari  del  Regno,  e  ne  seguirebbe  il  medesimo  buon  effetto  di 
rinyersare  tutte  le  cabale,  e  misure,  che  possono  ayer  presso  11  nemici 
del  ben  publico,  coll'  augumentare  il  numero  di  quelli,  che  sono  atlacca- 
ti  al  servizio  di  S.  M^^  la  quale  me  disse  il  detto  ministro,*  ch'  era  bea 
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disposia  ad  intrare  in  questo  progetto,  per6  non  es^ndo  negozio  di  con- 
cludere  in  pochi  giomi,  n'  e  motivo  di  credere,  che  si  differird  la  sessione 
del  Parlamento  per  qualque  mese 

Milord  Triconel  ch'  ^  molio  zelante  per  I'avanzainento  delta  nostra 
8^*  Religione  et  per  il  servizio  di  S.  M^^,  massime  nel  regno  d'  Irlanda, 
delii  di  cui  affari  ha  una  principale  direzzione,  m'  ha  sagnificato  ch'  alcu- 
ni  avevano  persuaso  la  M*^  S.  di  confermare  alii  protestanti  di  quel  Reg- 
no il  possesso  de  beni  usurpati  da  essi  nelle  ultime  rebellioni  di  Crom- 
▼ele  sopra  li  Cattolici,  ed  autorizzato  loro  dal  Parlaxnento  supponendo, 
che  tale  approvazione  non  fosse  repugnante  alia  giustizia,  anzi  a  buon 
fine  di  non  esasperare  li  Heretici,  e  non  dare  loro  motivo  di  qualche  mo- 
vimento  pregiudiziale  alia  Religione,  ed  alio  stato,  quando  si  trattasse  di 
leyare  ad  essi  li  detti  beni  posseduti  per  atto  di  Parlamento,  onde  essen- 
doei  fatta  la  proposizione  di  questo  nel  consiglio  particolaredestinato  per 
gl'  affari  d'Irlanda,  dove  entrano  Milord  Sunderland,  ed  alcuni  Sig'^ 
Cattolici  alia  prezenza  di  S.  M^S  la  maggior  parte,  che  vot6  prima  di 
Milord  Triconely  fQ  senza  difficoltii  uniforme  nel  sentimento  della  detta 
conferma,  ma  yenuto  il  tumo  al  detto  Milord,  questo  non  solo  non  yenne 
nel  parere  degl'  altri,  anzi  esclam6,  che  yolevano  insinuare  la  maggiore 
ingiustizia  del  mundo  d  S.  M^^,  e  disse  con  vehemenza,  essendo  un  huo<« 
mo  ardente,  e  libero,  ch'  era  appunto  un  voler  rovinare  la  religione  col 
perdere  per  sempre  quel  poveri  Cattolici,  che  non  havevano  altra  speran- 
za  di  poter  risoi^re,  che  nel  govemo  d'  un  R^  cosi  pio,  e  giusto,  come 
era  quello  di  S.  M'^,  e  nel  modo  proposto,  si  toglieva  loro  ogni  strada  di 
mai  piil  riaversi  delle  oppressioni  fategli  per  aver  sostenuto  la  reli^one, 
ed  il  partito  del  suo  Principe.    Detto  questo  la  M^*  S.  ch'  ha  1'  animo 
colmo  di  pieti,  e  di  rettitudine,  non  voile  passare  avanti  nella  delibera- 
zione,  e  iinito  il  consiglio  disse  i  Milord  Triconel,  che  dovesse  essere 
dalla  M^^  S.  il  giomo  sequente,  che  voleva  sentire  in  particolare  tutte 
le  ragioni  e  tutto  lo  stato  di  quelle  cose  con  distinzione;  ed  egli  supplied 
la  M^  S.  che  volesse  ordinare  a  Milord  Sunderland  d'  essere  presente, 
accio  ohe  se  questo  ministro  haveva  motivi  in  contrario  si  dovesse  nlevare 
alia  M^^  S.,  la  quale  per  cosi  dire  in  contradittorio  giudizio  haverebbe 
potuto  meglio  giudicare  del  fattoj  il  che  S.  M^*  havendogli  accordato,  fii 
con  Milord  Sunderland  all'  hora  appontata  all'  audienza  della  M*^  S., 
alia  quale  havendo  rappresentato  difTusamente  tutte  le  ragioni  ch'  assis- 
tano  alii  poveri  Cattolici  d'  Irlanda,  con  tutti  gl'  altri  riflessi  del  bene 
publico  che  repugnavano  alio  stablimento  delli  Heretici,  S.  M**  si  volto 
a  Milord  Sunderland  per  sentire  quello,  che  dicesse,  il  quale  rispose  in 
un  certo  modo  mostrando  di  non  havere  havute  tutte  1'  instruzzioni  ne- 
cessarie,  e  che'  in  fatti  non  si  poteva  rispondere  alle  ragioni  addotte  da 
Milord  Triconel,  con  che  termino  la  conferenza.    La  regina  poi,  ch'  ha- 
veva qualche  premura,  che  continuasse  nel  governo  di  quel  Regno  Mi- 
lord Clarendon,  persuasa  da  Madama  Rochester  moglie  del  Gran  Teso- 
riere  d'Inghilterra,  e  di  lui  cognata,  per  la  quale  la  M»*  S.  ha  molta  sti- 
ma,  ed  cffezzione,  che  farebbe  sempre  apparire  il  maggior  zelo  nel  ser- 
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viuo  di  S.  M^^  col  fare  tutto  &  fiivore  de  CuttoUci,  che  nn'  hom  perO 
non  ha  mai  fatto  anzi  tutto  il  contrario,  diste  &  Milord  Triconel,  die 
fosse  '1  parlare  con  la  M^^  S.  essendo  il  detto  Milord  molto  portato  a  de 
il  presente  Y.  R^  si  richiami,  ed  egli  suppUc6  la  Regino,  ch'  havesse  la 
bonta,  che  le  parlasse  alia  preseoza  del  Re,  come  d  seguito,  nella  qaal 
conferenza  m'  ha  detto,  che  la  Regina  d  rimasta  ia  tal  inodo  appagata 
delle  ragioni  di  quel  Cattoliciy  e  della  necessita  di  levare  il  Y.  R6  per  la 
buoDa  direzuone  di  qnelli  affari,  che  s'  e  fatta  parte  con  il  Rd  per  tro- 
vare  modo  di  itstabilirli  ne  lore  beni  usnrpati,  e  che  u  proTeda  quel  reg- 
no d'  un  ministro,  il  quale  habbia  i  cuore  gl'  avantaggi  della  religione, 
che  non  si  puote  sperare  da  quello,  che  di  presente,  yi  govema,  come  era 
stato  premisto  sin  dal  principio  della  suo  elezzione,  ma  il  Re  hayeva 
aempre  creduto,  che  paressere  sua  creatura,  e  con  il  stretto  attaccamento 
della  parentela  doTCssi  far'  sempre  apparire  in  tutte  le  sue  azzioni  an 
xelo  corrispondente  per  il  suo  real  serrizio,  con  che  presto  sara  richia- 
mato,  e  facilmente  si  mandera  1'  istesso  Milord  Triconel  per  dare  sesto 
id  govemo  per  qualche  mese,  mentre  egli  dice,  che  non  potrebbe  conti- 
nuare  longamente  essendogli  molto  contrario  il  clima  de  quel  paeae  mas- 
sime  non  godendo  presentemente  molto  parfetta  la  salute 

.  .  •  Milord  Sunderland  hayendomi  tenuto  discorso  sopra  gP  af- 
fari  correnti,  mi  disse,  che  stimava,  ch'  il  parlamento  u  tcstcM)e  senza 
maggior  delazione  a  febraio  prossimo,  sperano  insienne,  che  le  ooae  sa- 
rebbero  disposte  in  modo  d'  attenderne  un  buon  successo,  al  qaal  efTetto 
8.  M^^  era  risoluta  di  far  una  riforma  di  soggetti  nella  casa  reale,  non 
solo  di  quelli,  ch'  hanno  li  sentiment!  opposti  alii  ^Us^ni  della  M^  S., 
ma  di  quelli  ancora  ch'  astutamente  pretendono  di  yivere  nell'  indiffe- 
renza,  accioche  ogn'  uno  resti  persuaso,  che  non  si  yuoI'  permettere  ad 
alcuno  il  modo  di  godere  il  benefizio  delle  cariche,  e  d'  altre  convenien- 
za  per  doversene  abustfre  in  STantaggio  publico,  e  contro  il  proprio  do- 
vere,  e  senza  ch'  abbino  ad  essere  intieramente  e  con  imp^no  ndle 
stesse  misure,  che  pigHa  la  M^^  S.  per  il  maggior  bene  de  suoi  Regni. 
Questo  apparentemente  sara  un  mezzo  proprio  di  far  determinare  molti 
SL  prendere  il  buon  f  artito,  facendosi  palese  la  volenta  risoluta  di  S.  M^ 
di  non  voler  ammettere  quelli  che  qua  sono  chlamati  c  I  nome  di  eremer, 
che  se  non  fanno  positivamento  del  male,  non  lasciano  di  causarlo  gran- 
dissimo  con  1'  opinione,  che  si  forma  della  gente,  ch'  essendo  tollerata  la 
negligenza  nelli  ministri,  e  servitori  attuali  della  M^^  S.,  6  non  ^  voglia 
procedere  con  risoluzione  nell'  avanzamenta  del  grand'  affare,  6  almeno 
non  vi  sia,  che  temere  dal  contenersi  ne  limid  dell'  indifferenza  ed  in- 
tanto  non  si  pregiudicare  con  alcun'  impegno,  che  potesse  far'  dispiacere 
al  successore  presuntivo,  destreggiando  dicono  con  la  corrente  del  tem- 
po, che  passaru,  ed  infatti  ^  verissimo,  che  11  moment!  sono  preziost  pa* 
dovergli  impiegare  tutti  senza  perdere  alcuno  nel  progresso  della  s^  ope- 
ra. II  ditto  Milord  mostra  un  gran  vigore,  ed  4  persuaso,  che  non  vi  sia, 
che  temere  in'conto  alcuno  di  torbido  interioro,  con  le  forze,  che  S.  M^ 
ha  in  piedi  sufficient!  a  tenere  in  dovere  tutto  il  tegfio,  ed  havendo  S. 
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M^^  la  forma  di  mantenerle  per  longo  tempo  puol'  attendere  dal  parla- 
piento  nuovi  sussidij,  le  qnali  saral  per  conseguire  piil  facilm^  jion  tro- 
vandosi  ia  neceasita,  mentre  in  altro  modo  a'  entrarebbe  d  voler  far  pat- 
ti,  come  ^  seguito  ne  tempi  passati  d  costo  della  reale  prerogativa,  dicen- 
do,  che  la  constituzione  del  paese  6,  che  si  come  il  popolo  6  portato  d 
contraporsi  all'  autorita  regia,  cosi  qnando  per  queata  parte  si  tiene  fer- 
mo  con  la  stessa  facilita,  si  cede,  dall'  altra,  e  le  rivoluzioni  funeste 
degl'  anni  scorsi  haver  havuta  origine  dalla  debolezza  del  govemo.    • 

•  .  .  Passd  poi  S.  M^  d  parlare  della  missione  del  Sigr  Disfelt 
inviato  straordinario  d'  Olanda  che  s'  attende  in  breye,  dicendomi,  ch' 
il  preteato  della  sua  venuta  ^  per  chiarirsi  di  tante  gelosie,  che  s'  ap- 
prendono  cola  dall'  armato  navale,  che  si  fa  in  questo  regno,  e  dalla 
pretesa  intelligenza  secreta  con  la  Francia  a  pregiudizio  delli  Stati  Ge- 
nerali,  ma  ch'  il  vero  disegno  sia  che  daiP  affare  d'  Irlanda  cosi  ben  in- 
caminato  con  la  depntazione  di  Milord  Triconel,  e  dalla  dimissione  del 
Gran  Tesoriere  dalla  sua  carica,  e  dalle  altre  nusure,  che  prende  la  M^^ 
S.  in  proseguimento  de  suoi  disegni,  essendosi  rottetutte  quelle  del  Prin- 
cipe d'Oranges,  questo  voglia  procurare  in  ogni  modo  di  rimettersi  nella 
bnona  grazia  della  M^*  S.  d  condizione  per6,  che  sia  la  M^*  S.  quella, 
che  faccia  d  modo  del  Principe,  en  non  al  contrario  come  sarebbe  il  do* 
Tere,  e  quando  questo  non  possa  riuscirle  secondo  le  di  lui  intenzioni^ 
fomentare  un  partito  nella  corte,  e  nella  citta,  per  far  nascere  de  torbidi 
e  seminare  dissensioni  per  la  mala  riuscita  del  Parlamento,  aggiongendo 
8.  M<^,  ch'  il  detto,  principe  sia  un  huomo  testardo,  ed  un  Calvinista 
finissimo,  che  fard  ogni  cossa  per  opporsi  alia  religione  Cattolica;  disse 
per6,  che  restava  sodisfatto  della  persona,  che  si  mandava,  essendo  8og< 
getto  d'  esperienza,  e  di  ragione,  ed  esser'  vanta^o  di  trattare  con  quelli, 
ch'  hanno  capacitd  ed  intendimento,  e  non  ricoorono  litteralmente  alle 
instruzziom  ed  ordini  de  suoi  Padroni,  aenza  ch'  habbino  le  doTute  in* 
formazionL "• 

Milord  Sunderland  fu  hieri  mattina  d  trovarmi  d  CAsa,  e  volse  darmi 
una  piena  informazione  dello  stato,  in  cui  sono  presentemente  gl'  affari, 
la  quale  si  riduce  in  sostenza  d  quello,  che  m'  ha  dettp  la  M^  S.,  ma 
spiegato  piii  diffusamente,  dicendomi,  che  nella  camera  alta  si  poteva 
br'  conto  di  centoventi  voti,  li  quali  si  dividessero  in  trd  parti,  una  per 
la  M^  del  Ri,  I'altra  contraria,  e  la  terza  ambigua,  sopra  di  cui  si  face- 
vano  hora  le  diligenze  per  guadagname  il  roag^or  numero,  e  col  modo, 
che  hora  si  tiene  dalla  Mt^  S.,  stimava  assolumente  che  vincerebbe  il 
boon  partito:  diceva,  che  nella  camera  bassa  si  faceva  capitale  di  ducento 
Toti  sicnri,  e  similmente  si  travagliava  ad  aumentarlt,  supponendo  per6, 
che  guadagnata  quella  de  Sig.  non  fosse  il  piii  difficile  di  tirare  in  con- 
aenao  1'  altra  de  Communi.  Aggionse  il  racconto  de  pr^udizij  ch'  ha- 
veva  fatti  Milord  Tesoriere  nel  tempo  del  suo  favore,  c  che  hora  si  leva- 
rebbero  anco  di  potto  alcuni  suoi  parziali  sosienuti  da  esso  nella  corte, 
che  acmo  contrarij  alle  intenztoni  di  8.  M^,  mi  disse,  che  si  darcbbe  d 
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Mileid  Arundel  CattoUco  U  PrtVato  S^Uo,  po«to  di  co&sidenzioDe* 
hora  godato  da  Milord  Clarendon,  che  ritorna  dal  govern©  d'  Irlanda. 
Le  indefeMc  applicazioni  della  M»*  S.,  che  penza  notte  c  ^orno  all' 
aagumento  della  vera  religione,  aecondate,  da  quelle  de  suoi  fcdcli 
Ministri,  danno  luogo  a  sperare  con  1'  assistenza  del  Signor  Iddio,  qgni 
buon  successo,  non  lasciandosi  da  parte  alcun  mezatto  a  facilitame  la 
riuscita. 

Sicome  le  applicaziom  inccssanti  di  S.  M**  flono  rivolte  i  riconoscere 
H  fondo  dclle  intenzioni  di  tutti  quelli,  che  devono  comporre  le  Camere 
del  Parlamento,  cose  vi  purgando  la  corte,  e  1'  armata  da  cattivi  hn- 
mori  quanto  ^  possibilej  si  vede  per6  in  questo  affare  sin  dove  puol  gion- 
gere  Pingratitudine,  e  la  maliziosa  ostinazione,  c  ne  ^  un  gran  esenapio 
a  Sig'  Sibert  contr'  Anniraglio  del  mare,  elevato  dalla  M»*  S.  dalla 
polvere  ad  una  carica  cosi  conspicua,  ed  honorato  di  altre  due  di  gram 
profitto  e  stima,  e  protetto  sempre  de  S.  M**  con  special  modo  anco  nc 
tempi  passati,  nondimeno  ha  liavuto  Paudacia  di  ripugnare  aUi  giustusi- 
mi  sentimenti  di  S.  M^*,  la  quale  contava  sopiu  questo  so^etto,  come 
fosse  errore  di  dubitare  della  sua  fede,  quando  ero  stato  eletto  membro 
del  Parlamento  per  ordine  particolare  della  M^  8«,  onde  giustametDte 
indignata  gl'  ha  levate  le  dette  cariche,  una  delle  quali,  che  ^  qoella  di 
maestro  della  privata  guardarobba,  mi  ha  detto  Milord  Sunderland,  che 
S.  M^^  1'  habbi  destinata,  anche  con  gli  buoni  uffici  del  detto  Milord,  si 
favore  di  Milord  Tomas  Houvard  nipote  del  Biff  Cardinale.  Ha  pure 
S.  M*^  levata  la  chiave  di  Vice  Chambellano  al  fratello  del  Marchese  di 
Alifax,  e  sostituito  ad  esso  il  Cavaglier  Porter  buon  Cattolico:  A  Milord 
Clarandon  ancora  fratello  del  deposto  Gran  Tesoriere,  ritomato  ultima- 
mente  d'  Irlanda,  S.  M^^  gl'  ha  levato  il  Privato  Sigillo  e  datolo  i,  Milord 
Arundel  ottimo  Cattolico,  e  Sigr  di  gran  credito  ed  esperienza,  il  quale 
conserva  la  vivacita  d^l  suo  spirito,  e  vigore  delle  forze  nelP  eta  disopra 
ottanta  anni,  come  se  non  ne  havesse  piu  di  quaranta.  A  Milord  Foes 
Cattolico  e  Sig^  molto  ricco  S.  M^«  hi  dato  il  titolo  di  Marchese,  grazia 
molto  stimata  per  essere  il  terzo  Marchese  del  regno:  onde  tutti  quel 
Sigrt.  che  anni  sono,  furono  posti  nella  iorre  di  Londra  con  dis^;no  di 
fai*li  morire  in  odio  della  Religione  Cattolica,  si  irovano  hora  esaltati 
con  Cariche,  ed  honori  particolari  con  admirabile  providenza  del  Sig'* 
dalla  di  cui  infinitamise^cordia  speraremo  V  avanzamento,  eperfezzione 
J^  della  grande  opera."  Milord  Sunderland  mi  hi  parlato  con  grand'  indig- 
nazione  del  fatto  del  detto  Sibert,  esagerando  la  sua  ingratitadine  ed 
indegnita,  e  poi  m'  ha  detto,  che  voleva  trovarsi  meco  uno  dt  questi 
giomi  per  darmi  conto  di  tutto  lo  stato  presente  delli  affiui;  in  tanto  mi 
diceva  in  gran  confidenza,  che  non  si  terrebbe  il  Parlamento  al  tempo 
prefisso  senzaspiegameli  motivi  per;non  edservi  tempo^  ma  quasi  acc«i- 
n5,  che  si  potesse  in  fine  ridurre  la  cosa  d  prendere  la  stessa  rivoluzione 
di  Scotia  par  la  liberty  di  conscienza,  nondimeno  non  havendo  detto, 
che  si  cassarrebbe  il  Parlamento,  ma  che  si  proseguisce  nel  modo  comin- 
ciato  di  procuraie  la  plundita  de  voti>  ed  il  numero  essendo  gnmd  ci 
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Tvole  pill  tempo  di  quello,  che  da  prificipio  n  sapponeva  per  fiift*e  le  dili- 
genze  esatte,  si  deve  credere,  che  siamo  in  camino  di  sperare  di  cons^ 
goire  rintento,  per6  essenri  inrieme  piii  difficoltil,  ed  opposizioni  di  quello, 
che  fond  credeva  la  M^^  S.  e  li  snoi  mtnistri,  doppo  d'  haver  penetrato 
piil  al  fondo  le  intenzioni  de  Parlamentarij:  mi  disse  qualche  cosa  anco- 
ra  della  missione  del  Sig'  Dikfelt,  che  non  era  con  intenzione  di  pro- 
durre  buoni  effetti,  li  quali  si  non  poteyano  attendere  dalla  condotta  del 
Principe  d'Oranges,  e  che  ii  detto  Sig'  Dikfelt  haveva  lettere  per  lui 
Milord  ddli  Stati  Generaii,  e  del  Principe  dK)range8,  ma  sin'  hora  non 
haverglile  presentate,  ne  esser  si  visto  seco  il  detto  ministro,  the  in  corny 
piimento •    .    / 

•  .  .  Yiene  appreso  uniformemente,  che  1'  intenzione  di  S.  M^  sia 
stata  di  fiure  in  modo,  che  le  forze  de  settarij  si  dividano,  ed  il  eonsenso, 
che  sin'  hora  pare,  ch'  abbino  dimostrato  nnitamente  nell'  opposi  alii 
gius^  disegai  della  M^^  S.,  venga  i  sciogliersi  con  questa  apparente  gra- 
tificazione  per  li  Nonconformiste,  ti  cui  segoir^  la  diminazione»  ed  abat- 
timento  dell'  partito  Anglicano,  il  quale  non  ostante  I'attacamenio  che 
si  vanta  d'  havere  sempre  mantennto  alia  Monarchia,  ed  alia  casa  reaie, 
in  questa  occasione  s'  e  mostrato  sommamente  renitente  e  contumace, 
^ssendo  composto  il  Parlamento  per  la  maggior'  parte  di  membri  che  pro* 
fessano  la  Religione  Anglicana,  e  scelti  dal  cominciamento  con  gran 
atndio  sopra  la  credenza,  che  dovessero  esaere  piii  conformi  alii  jxinci* 
fnj  della  giustizia,  e  dell'  equita,  li  qaali  segue  la  M^  S.  nel  volere  che 
siano  rimosri  gl'  ostacoli,  che  impediscono  alii  suoi  soggetti  Cattolici  di 
poter  reitdere  alcun'  servizio  alia  M^^  S.,  ed  alio  stato,  anzi  di  poter'  ti* 
vere  nella  Patria,  in  cui  il  Sig'  Iddio  gl'  ha  fatti  nascere,  senza  altra 
cpposizione,  che  quella  di  professare  la  vera  Religione^  sopra  tali  princi- 
pij  di  credere  si  cerchi  la  diTisione  di  settarij  per  ottenere  pid  facil- 
mente  il  vanta^o  delli  Cattollici,  si  fanno  ddl'  altra  parte  tutti  li 
sforzi  per  persuadere  la  constanza,  e  1'  unione  irii  di  essi,  la  quale  nondi- 
meno  pare  incompatibile  per  le  massime  loro  tante  opposte,  come  sone 
quelle  de  Presbiteriani,  il  di  cui  numero  6  il  pitl  forte,  e  della  gente  piii 
ricca.  Bisogna  che  il  colpo  sia  ben  sensilHle,  mentre  si  conosce  ne^'  an- 
damenti  loro  la  perturbazione  e  perplessita  haveme  gran  parte:  si  deve 
sperare  in  fine,  che  I'  heroico  zelo  di  S.  M^^  e  la  sua  gnui  fennezza  sa*- 
ranno  secondati  dalla  divina  misericordia  con  felici  successi,  non  ostante 
le  grandi  opposizioni,  che  s'  incontrano 

....  Milord  Sunderland  mi  ha  parlato  diffusamente  delli  buoni 
eflfeti,  che  spera,  che  sia  per  produrre  in  proseguimento  di  tempo,  dando 
coraggio  alii  bene  inclinati  a  dichiararsi  Cattolici  col  garantirli  da  c^' 
timore  di  pene,  che  potesse  loro  essere  di  ostacolo  alia  detta  dichiara- 
zione,  e  mortificandosi  quelli,  che  hanno  fid  resistito  presentemente 
alii  santi  disegne  di  S.  M^S  che  sono  gl'  Anglicani,  ridendosi  il.  detto 
Milord  della  stravaganza  di  questa  setta,  che  ha  preteso  di  fare  un  com* 
posto  moderato  di  tutte  le  altre;  ed  btanto  non  lasciar  di  fare  tutte  le 
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dUigenze  per  confleguire  nel  Parlamento  futaro  la  confermazione  dcfis 
detta  liberta,  con  V  abolizione  del  Testo,  in  ordine  al  quale  d  uscita  una 
leitera  forte  di  un  Bettario  contro  la  detta  pertinacia  delli  Anglicani, 
nelia  quale  tra  molti  altri  fa  lotx>  un  argoniento  con  dimendare  dove  sia 
la  fedelta,  che  hanno  sempre  vantata  di  conserrare  in  tutti  11  tempi  alK 
R^  passati  ed  alia  Monarchia,  se  di  presente  soStengono  a  tutto  potere  U 
Testo,  che  ^  stato  fsitto  direttamente  contro  la  M^^  S.,  e  per  promovere 
la  sua  excluMone  del  regno.  Si  dorranno  vedere  quanto  prima  li  diversi 
movimentl  che  ^  per  causare  nell'  animo  del  Popolo  secondo  le  contra- 
rie  inclinazioni  una  dichiarazione,  che  ne  leva  la  maggior'  parte  dalla 
soggettione  de  ministri  Anglicani,  che  favevano  mercanzia  sopra  le  legg^ 
fatte  contro  11  Nonconformist!. 

II  Signer  Dikfelt,  Ministro  d'Olanda,  h  finalmente  partito  di  ritomo 
verso  li  Stati  General!,  e  prima  di  partire  fiil  li  giomi  passati  a  Yindsor 
per  far  riverenza  alia  M^  S.,  la  quale  non  lascio  per  ultimo  di  s^egar- 
gli  con  la  solita  sua  fennezza  e  risoluzione  chiarainente  li  suoi  reali  aen- 
81,  principalmente  in  ordine  hi  levare  li  giuramenti  ed  il  testo,  essmdo 
questo  il  capo  della  resistenza  de  gl'  heretici,  che  chiamano  argin^  della 
loro  Religione;  dicendogli,  che  assolutamente  voleva  togiiere  di  mezzo 
questo  ostacolo,  ed  haverebbe  per  sciogliere  nello  stesso  modo  anco  il 
secondo,  ed  il  terzo,  se  bisogno  ve  ne  fosse,  conchiudendo  che  non  vi 
erano  espedienti  a  proporre  sopra  di  questo  ponto,  e  che  ii  testo  si  leva- 
rebbe.  Da  questo  modo  risoluto  di  parlere  del  R^  havera  ben  dovuto 
comprendere  il  detto  Ministro,  che  S.  M^*  sara  per  riguardare  molto  da 
vicino  gl'  andamenti  del  Principe  d'Oranges,  quando  prete!idesse  d' 
opporsi  alii  giusti  disegni  della  M^^  S.  col  fomentare  le  parzialitd  e  le 
diffidenze  in  questo  regno.  In  ordine  ^  che  mi  vien  referto,  che  il  detto 
Sig*  Dikfelt  si  sia  ultimamente  espresso  con  li  amici  suoi,  che  partiva 
molto  contento,  e  sodisfatto  d'  Inghilterra  per  hav^  ritrovato  in  buona 
parte  di  questi  Sig'^  un  attaccamento,  ed  una  passione  straordinaria  per 
gl'  interessi  del  Principe,  quale  si  poteta  mai  desiderare,  come  per  esaere 
aicuro  di  un  gran  partito:  nello  stesso  tempo  per6  sen  to,  che  essendo 
pervenute  tali  dichiarazioni  alia  notizia  delli  direttori  principal!  della 
parte  contraria  alle  s^  Regie  intenzioni,  habbino  prodotto  un'  effetto  op- 
posto  a  quello^del  detto  Ministro^  perche  sono  state  ricevute  da  ess!  con 
indignazione,  come  rifiessive  sopra  la  loro  fedelta;  e  se  ne  sono  dolsuti, 
dicendo  non  essere  in  Inghilterra  altro  partito,  che  quelle  del  Re,  e  se 
ben'  vi  erano  delle  difierenze  interiori,  essere  queste  considerazioni  par- 
ticolari,  e  che  riguardano  la  loro  Religione,  ma  non  percio  doversi  inten- 
dere  di  fare  un  partito  del  Principe,  il  quale  in  ogni  case  sarebbe  stato 
trattato  come  il  Duca  di  Monmouth,  se  havesse  alcun  pensiere  rivolto 
aUenoviti.     , 

•  ...  •  •  Disse  poi  che  voleva  informarmi  dello  stato  presente 
delle  cose  e  delle  diipositioni,  che  si  andavano  preparando  per  P  avanza- 
mento  delli  s^  dissegni  d!  S.  M^^-  con  le  rissolutioni  gjia  prcse  a  questo 
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fine.  Cominci6  dalla  condotta  tenuta  dal  Sig'  Dikfelt  nel  tempo  della 
sua  permanenza  in  questa  Corte,  discorrendo  sopra  la  durezza  del  Prin- 
cipe d'Oranges,  in  nome  del  quale  agiva  questo  ministro,  opponendosi 
alle  giuste  intenzioni  di  S.  M**,  massime  nelli  due  ponti  pnncipali  delle 
leggi  penali,  e  del  testq,  col  principio  di  non  si  poter  fidare  delli  Catto- 
lici,  li  quali  augmentandosi,  e  pigliando  forza,  nel  caso  della  morte  del 
Rd  81  opporrebbero  alia  successione  del  Principe,  e  abbracciando  il  par- 
iito  delli  Nonconformist!,  li  quali  sono  inclinati  ad  una  Repi]])lica,  6  en- 
trando  ne  gl'  interessi  della  Francia  total**  oppositi  a  quello  del  d«  Prin- 
cipe, ed  in  qualunque  modo  esser  evidente  il  pericolo  della  Monarchia,  ed 
in  conseguenza  sicuro  il  proprio  pregiuditio;  disse  della  pena,  che  con 
estrema  bonta  si  era  presa  piii  volte  la  M**  S.  di  voler  vendere  capace  il 
Sig'  Dikfelt  con  le  ragioni  piil  palpabili  dell'  inganno  ed  erore,  in  cui 
era,  i  ponto  per  ponto,  sopra  la  falsitd  di  tali  principi],  ma  non  haver 
operato  niente,  in  maniera,  ch'  em  poi  gtata  obligata  la  S.  M^^  a  dirgli 
chiaramente  li  suoi  sensi  nell'  ultima  audienza,  come  mi  sono  daio  Pho- 
nore  di  riferire  a  V.  E.  Questo  modo  di  condursi  del  Sig^  Dikfelt  diede 
inotivQ  si  S.  M^^  di  far  scrivere  una  latt^ra  al  suo  Ministro  all'  Haya  con 
una  piena  informatione  delle  misure  che  prendeva  la  M^^  S.,  fondate  in 
una  somma  giustitia,  con  evidenza  che  non  fossero  per  pregiadicare  in 
aicun'  conto  a  gl'  interessi  del  Principe,  ma  piu  tosto,  che  dovessero 
essere  ricordate  da  lui  per  un  commune  vantaggio.  Milord  mi  disse, 
che  voleva  l^germi  questa  lettera,  con  la  risposta  che  era  £t  punto  venuta 
dalP  Haja,  con  che  fii  i  prenderle  nel  gabinetto|  e  me  le  lisse,iradu- 
cendo  le  dall'  Ingles  idioma  nel  Francese.  La  prima  conteneva  li  sensi 
Mprad*  spiegati  cosi  bene,  che  pareva  la  sola  lettera  mostrata  al  Principe 
bastante  i  convincere  il  di  lui  animo  senz'  altra  ripresentatione;  la  rispo- 
sta diceva  in  sostanza,  che  il  Ministro  di  S.  M^^  essendo  andato  all'  au- 
dienza' del  'Principe  haveva  stimato  di  dover  le^ere  la  stessa  lettera  ^ 
sua  H^  apporgendo  tutte  le  raggioni,  che  haveva  sapute  per  desinganarla, 
e  fai^iele  comprendere,  come  si  persuadeva  che  fosse  per  riuscir  facile 
nell'  animo  di  chi  tiene  alcun'  affetto,  ed  inclinatione  per  la  giusticia, 
ma  che  in  fine  il  Principe  si  era  dichiarato  rissolumente  a  non  poter  mai 
consentire,  che  si  levassero  li  leggi  penali  ed  il  Testo.  Essendo  poi  pas- 
satoall'  audienza  della  Principessa  fece  seco  le  medesime  parti,  e  I'  H*  si 
espresse,  che  ve*  non  intendeva  molto  queste  cose,  e  che  le  doleva  infi- 
int^  di  fiir  alcun'  passo,  che  non  fosse  intier^  del  gusto  del  R^,  suo 
padre,  ma  sperava,  che  in  un  affare  di  conscienza,  non  prenderebbe  la 
M^^  S.  in  mala  parte,  che  ne  vesuisse  gl'  impulsi  senza  spiegarsi  maggi- 
oramente.  Ponderate  dunque  da  S.  M^  queste  dichiarationi,  e  cono- 
scendo  che  la  principal  confidenza  del  Principe  sia  riposta  nel  partito 
degl'  Anglicani  sopra  il  suo  creder  fisso  che  dal  sostenerlo  sia  per  dipen- 
dere  la  sicurezza  della  sua  successione,  e  che  in  alcun^  altro  modo  si 
esponga  al  pericole  di  perderla  per  li  motivi  adotti  che  li  Nonconformistt 
siano  per  una  Republica,  considerando  insieme  S.  M*^  che  il  presente 
Parlamento  sia  composto  nelle  ma^iore  parte  di  asttarij  Anglicani,  6 
venuta  in  rissolutione  per  rompere  tutte  le  dette  misure  di  cassarle  e 
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convocarne  un  akro|  ma  prima  di  ci6  vuol  di  nuovo  S.  M^  far  un  esperi- 
eojA  esplorando  li  sentimenti  di  alcuni  capi  Farlamentarij  che  sodo  bi 
cariche,  alii  quali  non  ha  ancor  parlato,  per  esiggere  da  loro  una  po»tiya 
dichiaratione  di  quello  che  sentono  in  ordine  alii  ponti  aopra  detti,  piil 
toito  per  leyarsl  di  mezzo  questi  ostacoli,  privando  li  delH  ufficij,  e  cari- 
che, che  con  speranza  di  guadagnarli,  e  fatto  questo  che  in  breTc  si  porra 
in  essecut^t  quanto  A  conosca  disperato  il  caso,  come  si  suppone  senza 
dabbio  si  sciogliera  il  Farlamento,  e  si  procedera  all'  elettione  di  un  altro 
con  la  preventione  di  mutare  nelle  provincie  molti  Magistrati,  che  sono 
hora  della  med^  Hga,  ed  altri  uffiali,  da  quali  dipende  in  buona  parte  1' 
elettione  de  Membri,  che  devono  comporre  la  Camera  Bassa;  e  quanto 
alia  Camera  Alta,  che  k  sempre  la  medes^  si  pensa  di  usare  del  poiere 
che  stit  in  mano  di  S.  M*^,  creando  nuovi  Pari  del  Regno,  quanto  si  ye- 
da,  che  gl'  altri  modi  di  redurla  al  buono  senso  rieschino  senza  frutto,  ^ 
che  nondimeno  si  tentarano  tutti  prima  di  giongere  a  questo  paaso,  il 
quale  nmi  lascia  di  savere  le  sue  difficolta.  Onde  da  tutte  queste  dispo- 
sitioni,  e  dall'  applauso  universale,  con  cui  h  stata  riceruta  dalla  mag- 
gior  parte  la  Ubertii  di  conscienza,  si  spera  che  S.  M*^  finalmente  conse- 
guira  I'intento  ed  havera  un  Farlamento  conforme  all  s^^  suoi  diss^;ni;  e 
se  fosse  licito  di  far  pronostici  in  queste  materie  tanto  contingently  pare 
indubitato,  che  con  Pautorita  in  cui  si  trova  presents  la  M*^  S.  sostenuta 
da  una  buona  armata,  con  I'affettione  di  popoli  conciliatate  iosign*  dalla 
libertfi  conceduta,  e  con  una  volunta  efficace  di  prosseguire  rimpresa  in- 
cominciata  assistita  da  un  corraggio  e  fermezza  summa,  qualita  proprie 
della  M^*  S.,  si  habbino  con  I'assistenza  del  Signore  a  superace  in  fine 
tutte  le  difficoltd  e  dare  un  stalnlimento  sodo  alia  vera  Relig^ne  per 
ogni  tempo  avenire • 

•  •  •  Z  m  Le  persistenze  del  Principe  d'Oranges  in  non  yoler  se- 
condare le  giusti  dissegni  di  S.  M^^  in  ordine  alle  leggi  penali,  ed  ii 
Tesfoy  sono  ancora  pid  tenaci  dopd  1'  arrivo  cola  del  Sig'  Dikfelt,  il 
quale  deye  havergli  confermate  le  stesse  male  impreasioni,  che  egli  ha 
mostratp  di  hayere  prima  di  partirsi  di  qui,  ed  il  d*^  Principe  ha  con  sua 
lettera  particolare  autenticati  i,  S.  M^^  tali  suoi  sentimenti,  accio  che, 
non  si  hayesse  piii  a  dubitarne,  accompagnandoli  pensi  con  molte  sense, 
e  sommissioni,  ma  in  sostenza  fa  vedere  chiar«*  che  ^  inutile  lo  sperare 
alcuna  mutatione  di  dettame,  6  cosa  buona  dalla  di  lui  condotta,  onde 
tanto  pill  qua  si  ^  in  obli^di  pensare  alii  mezzi  piii  proprij  per  precan- 
tionarsi  in  ogni  tempo  da  chi  mostra  tanto  da  lontano,  come  si  spera  il 
malanimo,  che  nudrisce  contro  della  vera  Religione,  e  di  chi  la  professa, 
per  d6  si  persiste  nella  rissolutione  di  cassare  il  presente  Farlamento 
quanto  prima,  e  con  tal  passo  si  crede  di  rompere  interi*  le  misure  con- 
trarie  prese  dal  voler  sostenere  il  partito  Anglicano,  di  cui  e  composto  il 
medesimo.  Questo  ^  un  discorso  tenuto  da  Milord  Sunderland,  col  quale 

del  Quartiere 

hayendo  toccato  P  afihre  549td46346d59t464i4,  me  disse,  che  stimara 

oiie  im  Pnneia  non 

aasohimente  i858ri5£88  si  sarebbe  yenuio  a  maggiori  estnanita,  perche 
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oltre  di  essere  la  cosa  per  se  tanto  iB^osta,  credeva  che  non  si  foeee  in 
stato  d'intrapr endere  irop^;ni  di  questa  natura  senza  poterne  prevedere 
lariu8cita« 

Pa886  fa  M^^  S.  ^  dire  ehe  teneva  aviso  ben  fondato,  che 

si  trayagliasse  da  molti  Principe  Heretici  a\V  unione  d'  una  lega  per  fatto 
di  Religione,  e  contraporsi  alii  avantag^  della  Cattolica,  che  si  spera- 
vano  in  questi  regni,  harendo  in  mira  la  Francia,  e  pid  1'  Inghil^  esserne 
il  Principe  d'Onmges  il  premotore  principale,  e  poi  I'Elettore  di  Bran- 
deburgo  con  la  casa  di  Brunsyich,  alii  quali  u  sarehbe  aggiunto  la  Suebia 
e  forse  in  apresso  la  Danimarca$  dicendo  di  piii,  che  li  Spagnoli  ancora 
vi  potevano  dar  mano  lusingaado  il  Principe  come  creduto  il  maggior 
inimico  della  Francia,  con  la  speranza  di  inigliorare  la  loro  conditione. 
Ponder^  la  M<^  S.  la  gravezza  del  fatto,  e  quanto  era  necessario  di  star 
ben  attento  a  cercare  tutti  li  mezzi  per  evitare  an  si  gran  male,  se  ve- 
nisse  i  stringersi  il  negotio,  e  sco£piare  il  turbine,  m'  impose,  in  fine, 
di  portame  la  riyerente  notizia  a  nostro  Sig®*  accio  che  si  la  S^  S.  giudi- 
casse  d'  im^^gare  li  saoi  patemi  ufficii  con  li  Austriaci^  potesse  yalerse 

ne  come  stimarebbe  piQ  proprio 

•    •    •    •    Parld  in  apresso  Sa«  M^A  con  indignatione 

del  Duca  de  Somerset,  che  si  k  scusato  per  non  essere  contumace  di  una 
legige,  che  vieta  simili  communicationi  col  timore  di  non  perdere  li  sum 
beni  ne'  tempi  i  venire,  e  diffose  long^  sopra  questo  sogetto,  il  fatto  ^, 
che  hora  tutti  lo  biasimano  non  viene  perci6  creduto  miglior  Anglicano; 
ha  int&to  perduie  molte  belle  cariche  e  di  profitte,  che  'godeva  dalla  re- 
ffh  beneficenza,  e  S.  M^  mi  disse  hiersera  che  li  parent!  prindpali  del 
d^  Somerset  erano  vemiti  d  porsi  a  suoi  piedi  detestando  la  di  lui  attione, 
e  per  assicararla*  che  non  vi  havevan  parte  nel  consiglio,  di  cui  non  era- 
no  stati  ricercati  in  alcun  modo*      

.  .  •  Sa  M^  del  R^  mi  disse  prima  di  partire,  che  in  Olanda  errano 
stati  graild*  sorpressi  della  cassa^  del.Parlamento,  ed  haver  dato  impul- 
so  i  sotpendere  la  rissolutione,  che  havevan  presa  di  perseguitare  in 
quelle  provincie  li  Cattolici,  e  massime  gl'  edesiasticij  conferm6  in 
apresso  che  si  studiasse  dal  Principe  all'  uniohe  della  riferita  lega,  ag- 
gi5gendo,  che  egli  era  capace  di  venire  ad  ogni  estremita,  e  che  li  Spag- 
noli dovevan  mirar  bene  a  quel  che  facevano,  mentre  trattanuto  con  nno, 
che  li  haverebbe  inviloppati  in  grandisi  imbrogli;  disse  ancora,  che  il 
d^  Principe  haveva  ricusati  due  sogetti  Cattolici  proposti  da  S.  M<*  per 
mettere  nolle  truppe  Ingiesi,  i  solo  titolo  della  loro  religione,  onde  S.  M« 
per  il  cumulo  di  tutte  queste  amerezze  pareva  molto  essacerbato,  ed  i 
ben  facile,  che  il  Principe  s'  inganni  assai  nelle  proprie  misure  anco  ii 
riguardo  delli  stessi  interessi,  che  egli  crede  di  m^lio  assicurare  con  le 
inedeaime. 

Estate  i  trovanni  li  giomi  passati  Milord  Sunderland,  e  mi  hfi  voluto 
dare  una  distinta  infonnatione  dello  stato  preaente  de  gli  ai&ri.    In  pri« 
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mo  Idogo  diflse  che  aveTa  representate  al  Rfe  prima  £  casaar  il  Pariaiiitt' 
to  tutte  le  liflezionl  che  poteTano  cadere  sopra  di  una  coai  importante 
ris8olatione,  essendo  d'  un  gran  peso,  e  conseguenza,  il  rompo^  aper* 
tame*  con  un  partito  intiero,  come  era  quello  de  gl'  Anglicani,  soatenn- 
to  dalle  leggi,  e  supporto  della  monarchia,  a  cui  si  era  sempre  constants 
attacato.    Le  considerationi  principali  erano,  che  dal  scioglierlo  A  veni- 
vano  ad  eludere  tutti  gP  intrighi  del  Principe  d'Oraoges,  il  quale  si- 
come  credeva  di  assicurare  unic**  li  suoi  interessi  col  sostenere  quelli 
della  rel'^one  Ai^licana  e  farsene  protettore,  cosi  questi  nell'  appog- 
glare  le  parti  del  Principe  fondavano  la  propria  siccurezza,  e  duratione, 
onde  non  esservi  che  sperare  da  questi  in  online  fi  ti^liere  di  mezzo  le 
leggi  penali,  ed  il  testo,  creduti  ar^ni  forti,  e  difese  necessarie  alia  pro- 
pria conservatione,  a  questo  si  a^ongeva,  che  si  sarebbe  posta  in  con- 
troversia  la  decisione  de'  giudici  i  favore  della  prerogadva  re^  per 
la  facolta  di  dispensare  da  giuramenti,  in  vigore  della  quale  taati  Catto- 
lici  erano  entrati  nelle  cariche,  dal  che  ne  sarebbero  risaolutimolti  (Ustur- 
biy  e  conseguenze  pemiciose;  dall'  altra  parte  si  poteva  promettere  &• 
M.  dal  med^  Parlamento  ogni  assistenza  ma^ore  di  denaro,  e  di  ogn' 
altra  cosa  in  qual  si  voglia  bisogno  del  regno,  e  che  la  M.  S.  fosse  obli- 
gata  di  entrare  in  una  guerra  straniera  ponderando  il  caso  possibile  delia 
morte  del  lU  di  Spagna  senza  successione,  nel  quale  la  sola  Ingfa*  po- 
trebbe,  e  dovrebbe  impedire  una  soversione  uniyersale  delle  cose,  e  che 
non  Boccombessero  alia  dominatione  di  unsolo  esser  ben  vero,  che  non 
tartarebbero  forze  ordinarie  ma  necessitarsi  tutte  quelle  del  regno  per 
contropesare  una  potenza,  che  si  volesse  rendere  formidabile,  e  superiore 
&  costo  delle  altre  dell'  Europa.    Questi  e  simili  vanta^  non  doyersi 
attendere  d'  un  nuovo  Parlamento  composto  di  Nonconformisti  nutrendo 
per  li  loro  principij  sentimenti  totale  contrarij  alU  monarchia,  ed  alia  an- 
toriti  regia;  e  per  il  fatto  della  religione,  non  vi  sarebbero  entrati  se  non 
quanto  poteva  la  loro  convenienza,  ed  interesse,  che  era  di  virere  bense 
con  la  libertsl  concessa  loro;  ma  per  altro  odiavano  li  Cattolici  havendo 
le  stesse  gelosie  di  tutti,  percio  haverebbero  voluto  limitare  in  ogni  sia- 
niera  le  loro  cocessioni,  e  far  solo  tanto  quanta  gli  paresse  competente 
alii  proprij  dettami,  per  non  mettere  li  Cattolici  in  stato,  come,  dicono, 
di  servirsi  delle  stesse  armi  i  pre  giudicio  di  chi  le  darebbe  loro  nelle 


Considerato  dunque  tutto  cio  matur*  da  S.  M^^  haveva  rissoluto  di  cas- 
sare  un  Parlamento  dal  quale  non  vedeva  luogo  di  sperare  un  corispon- 
dente  consenzo  ne  suoi  S^'  dissegni,  havendo  bilanciate  tutte  le  altre  con- 
venienze  di  gran  longa  inferiori  alia  principale  che  ^  I'ayanzamento  del- 
la religione  Cattolica.  Posto  questo  diceva,  che  hora  tutte  le  misure 
doveyan  esser  indrizzate  a  travagliar  util»«  per  1'  elcttione  del  nuovo  Par- 
lamento, e  procurare  di  cavame  tutti  li  vantaggi  possibili,  studiando  a 
questo  fine  di  entrare  in  una  buona  corrispondenza  col  medezimo,  quan- 
to si  potra,  mentre  da  questo  dipende  ogni  buou  successo;  considerava, 
che  dopo  esser  perso  il  partito  Anglicano  conveniva  di  destrug^are,  e 
proteggere  in  ogni  modo  1'  altro  qualunque  fosse  per  non  eqNMrsi  ad  una 
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intiera  alieaafione  del  regno,  e  ritrovarsi  in  una  necessila  di  dover  met- 
tore  tatta  la  confidenza  nelP  armata,  di  cui  non  se  ne  potrebbe  forae  alF 
occasione  fare  ill  capital  oonveniente  quando  riconoscesse  la  medesima 
necesfliU  di  dipendere  dalle  sue  forze. 

Intanto  per  Bcoprire  1'  animo  delli  settarij  con  li  sensi  loro,  ^  prendere 
coh^ent*  le  misure  necessarie,  si  era  portato  lui  Milord  espres^^  a  farvi 
le  domte  pratiche,  e  diligenze,  e  disse  di  haver  riconosciuto  esservi  tre 
pareri  diyersi  fra  li  medesimi  in  ordine  alii  Cattolici;  il  p<>  delli  fanatict, 
che  era  di  levare  le  leggi  penali  8olam«  mantenendo  il  testo,  che  esclude 
tatti  It  Cattolici  da  ogni  sorte  di  cariche;  il  secondo  di  altro  genere  di 
fanatid,  ed  independenti,  e  di  ad  mettere  li  Cattolici  alle  cariche,  ma 
che  non  entrassero  nel  Parlamento;  il  terzo  delli  Presbiteriani  h  di  ac- 
cordare  tutto  il  8oprad<^  con  di  pid  levare  il  testo,  che  esclude  li  Catto- 
lici dalla  Camera  Alta,  mantenendo  il  testo  antico  di  suprematia,  ed  al- 
legiance, die  dal  tempo  della  Re^na  Elizabetta  ha  tenuti  esclusi  li  Ciit- 
tolici  dalla  Camera  Bassa;  aggionse  il  quarto  parere  de  Cattolici,  che 
S.  M.  si  facesse  entrare  ambedue  le  camere  con  la  regia  dispensa  spe- 
rando  col  numero  de  medesimi  di  assicurare  il  partito,  e  conseguire  ogni 
cosa  che  si  proponesse,  ma  in  questo  ultimo  esser  vitali  difficolta,  che  pa- 
reva  impossibile  di  ridurlo  in  pratica,  e  S.  M.  medesima  I'  haveva  ritro- 
yato  o  sentito  troppo  pericoloso,  perche  si  sarebbe  dato  luogo  aponto  ad 
una  commptione  universale  nel  p^  ingresso  del  Parlamento,  che  have- 
rebbe  voluto  discutere  sopra  la  solidatil  della  dispenza  con  rischio  evi- 
dente  di  rovinare  ogni  cosa  e  di  doverlo  cassare  adla  prima  sessione|  in 
fine  mi  disse,  che  haveva  voluto  significarmi  tiitto  ci6  non  havendo  par- 
lato  con  persona  alcuna,  se  non  con  S.  M.,  e  mi  faceva  instanza  che  vi 
pensassi  qualche  giomo,  e  che  poi  ne  haveressimo  parlato  insieme  a^- 
ongendo,  per  un  effetto  di  bonta,  che  voleva  conformarsi  con  i  miei  sen- 
timenti  per  queilo  che  dovesse  fare.    Corrisposi  nel  modo  che  seppi  in 
ringratiarlo,  e  commendare  il.  suo  zelo  per  la  causa  publica,  e  servitio 
del  B^,  assicurandolo  del  special  grandimento  di  nostro  Signore,  intanto 
non  lascio  di  pregare  cald^  Iddio  accioche  si  degni  inspirare  al  lU,  ed  al 
8tt0  ministro  principale,  li  mezzi  piil  conformi  per  la  buona  direttione  dl 
un  affare  tanto  importante,  insieme  pago  le  mie  deboli  oration!  a  S.  D. 
M**,  perche  si  degni  concedermi  qualche  lume  in  occasione  di  dover  dis- 
correre  sopra  di  questo  mentre  h  tanto  difficile  anco  con  tutte  le  nationi 
particolari,  ed  individuali  de  gl'  interessi  diversi,  che  compongouo  la  ma- 
china,  di  sciegliere  il  piil  espediente  ad  un  buon  fine,  e  molto  pid  quando 
non  si  hanno.    Per  queilo  che  ho  potuto  riconoscere  dal  discorso,  ho  cre- 
duto  Milord  Sunderland  inclinato  ad  aplicare  d  qualcheduno  de  partiti 
proposti,  quando  pure  si  potessero  conseguire,  col  principio,  che  sia  me- 
^o  di  far  un  passo  per  volta,  che  stan  fermo  in  voler  tutto,  per  non  ot- 
tenere  poi  niente.    II  ponto  sara  di  vedere  in  fatti,  se  doppo  di  haver 
fatte  tutte  le  deligenze  che  sono  tiecessarie,  si  riconosca  assolutu^  im- 
possibile di  conseguire  di  un  colpo  quanto  si  desidera,  ed  in  questo  caso 
sara  seihpre  piii  vanta^o  di  avanzare  quanto  si  puo,  che  di  fermarsi  ne 
presenti  termini  ne  quali  tutto  dipende  dalla  vita  del  R^>  il  quale  venen- 
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da  i  BUL&care,  che  Dio  n<m  yoglia,  la  rel^oe  Cattolica  sarebbe  nel  peg- 
'  gior  stato  di  mai,  e  perci6  li  nostri  iuimici  non  cercaao  che  di  guatdagnar 
tempe,  il  conoscer^  questa  imposaibiliti  del  contrario  dipende  dalle  no- 
tizie  interiori,  che  haverst  el  Ri»  e  li  saoi  niuiistriy  doppo  che  havenuuio 
niiiiut^  ricercato  il  fondo  di  tatto*    •• 

•  •  .  •  Esgendomi  portato  la  sera  dello  atesBo  gionio  alia  Corte 
con  disegDO  di  Bupllcare  S.  M.  per  un  audienza,  ed  essendo  a  quest'  ef- 
fetto  entrato  dove  si  trattengono  le  M.  M.  loro  dopo  cena,  ii  R^  havea- 
domi  Tistd,  mi  chiamo  a  parte,  e  mi  disse,  che  il  M*  di  Albeville  faavendo 
gli  fatta  una  distanta  relatione  de  gl'  affiiri  dH)landa,  gi'  haveva  insieme 
communicata  on  aperta  dichiarat"  fiitta  dal  Principe  d'Oranges,  dt  bod 
voler  admettere  nelle  truppe  Inglesi  alcun  Cattolico  ne  officiate,  ne  aol- 
dato  semplice,  e  che  mostrava  sempre  piii  una  total  averuone  per  tutto 
quello,  che  si  poteva  far  di  bene  in  Ingh**  e  di  piil  che  stava  af^icatis* 
d  promoyere  la  riferita  lega  de  principi  heretici;  onde  diceva  S.  M. 
essere  necessario  di  star  ben  attento  per  eyitare  un  torfoido  di  questa 
sorte,  considerando  ancora,  che  li  Spagnoli  poteyan  Usciarsi^attogiiere 
dal  desiderio,  che  hanno  di  yindicarn  della  Francia,  ed  intrareujiit«  nel 
ballo;  disse  ben  conoscere,  che  niuno  hi  |nCl  interesse  della  M.  8.  di 
non  lasciare  aggrandire  maggior^  la  Francia,  ma  non  perdd  doyersi  es- 
porre  la  religione  e  la  Christianita  ad  un  incendio  tale,  qaalapreparava* 
Dissepoi,  che  yedeya  sempre  piQ  le  grandia^  difficolta  che  porta  e  por- 
tarebbe  1'  Olanda  alia  stabilimento  della  religione  Cattolica  in  questi 
regni,  ed  usci  in  dire  che  bisognaya  abfaassanie  la  superbia  aggi^endo 
che  mi  parlarebbe  a  longo  sopra  di  tutto  questo,  non  essendoyi  all'hora 

tempo.    •    • • 

•  •  .  Hieri  doppo  pranso  {\i  d  troyar  mi  il  M*  di  Albeyiile,  il 
quale  mi  disse  molte  cose  delle  male  procedure  di  gl'  Olandem,  e  delle 
grandi  oppositioni,  che  faranno  sempre  all'  ayanzamento  della  reli^one 
Cattolica  in  questi  regni,  e  conchiuse,  che  non  yi  era  altro  modo  di  ye- 
nime  ad  un  fine^  che  col'  abbattere  I'orgoglio  de  medesimi  essendo  tutte 
le  altre  strade  inutili,  ed  insufficienti  per  il  buon  successo  della  gnuid' 
opera. 

S.  M.  ne  ha  riceynte  con  ddore  la  notitia,  e  tanto 

piii  qaanto  pare,  che  il  grand  bene,  che  fa  la  M.  S.  in  questi  suoi  regfoi 
ne  sia  una  principal  c  .  •  •  attribuendosi  in  quanto  puote  alii  santi 
dissegni  del  R^,  credendo,  con  la  sua  prava  politica  di  assicurarsi  il 
camini  al  trono  reale  •  •  .  d  cui  con  ansia  aspira,  e  gli  pare  di 
esseme  gia  in  possessor  ma  non  preyede  forsi  le  contingenze  dell'  asito, 
alle  quali  i  sottoposto  il  di  lui  pemicioso  consiglio,  e  non  considera, 
che  yi  h  una  mano  omnipotente  per  abbatere  la  superbia  de  gl'  huo- 
mini.  

.  .  •  .  Mi  daro  I'honore  di  rapresentare  a  V.  E.,  che  qaesto 
ministro  mi  ha  fatto  piil  yolte  un  idea  tale  daU'  ambitione  del  Principe 
d'OrangeSy  e  de  suoi  pensieri  rivolti  alle  novita,  che  gli  crede  che  con- 
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Tcnga  di  anticipare  per  roropere  li  di  lut  misure,  essendo  persaaso,  che 
non  vi  sia  altro  mezzo  per  riparare  11  danni,  che  egli  pervede  dover  ae« 
guire  alia  Christianiti,  che  con  prevenirlo,  e  procurar  di  abbattere  una 
potenza^che  pnote  reodersi  col  tempo  formidabile,  e  pericolasa  si  tutto 
il  Christianesimoi  considerando  non  solo  la  Btraord^apltcatione,  che  ha 
di  formar  una  lega  di  principi  heretici,  e  quella  di  opporsi  qaanto  puote 
al  progresso  della  religione  in  questi  regni,  ma  ancora  il  tempo  k  Tenire 
nel  caso  della  successione  d  questa  corona,  che  il  Sig*^  non  voglia,  men* 
tre  utile  le  due  potenza  d'  Ingh*  e  d'  Olanda  sarebbero  patrone  del 
mare,  ed  in  conseguenza  crede,  che  potrebbero  dar  la  legge  d  gl'  altri 
principi  della  Christianiti  con  pericolo  ancora  di  yedere  un  giorno  un 
Iroperatore  Protestante 

•  •  •  Ho  rapresentati  ^  Milord  Sunderland  li  sensl  paterni  de  N. 
S*^  in  ordine  all'  instanze  Regie,  che  le  sono  state  portate  per  qualche 
aovenim^^^  in  beneiicio  di  quelliy  che  qua  si  convjertono,  rimostrandogli  ii 
longo  con  il  vivis^  desiderio  che  haverebbe  Imvuto  la  S^  S.  di  poter 
compiacere  S.  M.  in  una  cosa  alia  qual'ol tre  la  consideration'  singolare 
di  grandi  meriti  della  M.  S.  sarebbe  portata  dal  suo  paterno  zelo  per 
promovere  in  tutte  le  forme  il  ristabilimento  della  religion'  Cattolica  in 
questi  regni,  un  egua)  dispiacere  di  vedersi  impossibtlitata  al  presente 
dall'  angusti  della  Camera  Ap^^*  come  procurai  di  fargli  comprendere 
con  la  deduttione  de'  particolari  essausta  per  le  largh^  assistenze  somi* 
nistrate  sin  hora  all'  Imperatorc,  e  principi  collegati  nella  guerra  contro 
del  Turco,  i  poter  fare  verso  della  M.  S.  quello,  che  farebbe  in  miglior 
_coiigiontura.       •    •     .    • •     • 

"^  Mi  sono  pervenute  in  questa  settimana  due  benignis^  lettere  di  V.  E. 
in  data  delli  20  e  £7  di  X^'^  passato;  ^  uscita  alia  stampa  in  lingua  In- 
glese  una  pretesa  lettera  del  Pensionario  Fagel  d'  Olandai  in  risposta 
di  un  altra  scritagli  da  un  sogetto  di  qua:  in  cui  si  soppone  lo  richiedese 
li  sentimenti  del  Principe  e  Principessa  d'  Oranges  in  ordine  a  levare 
il  testo  e  le  leggi  penali;  vengono  dunque  spiegati  diflfus*^  nella  lettera 
plena  di  vcleno  li  sensi  perniciosi  delli  detti  principi,  col  mostrare  in 
qualche  parte  sembienza  di  moderatione  i  favore  de!  Cattolici,  insinu* 
ando  di  approvare  bensi,  che  si  levino  di  mezzo  quelle  leggi  piQ,  che 
possino  mettersi  al  coperto  di  ogni  persecutione,  ma  insistendo  acre- 
mente  che  si  debbo  chiudere  loro  il  passo  ad  entrare  a  parte  del  governo, 
o  in  alcun  altro  impiego,  in  modo  che  la  religione  stabilita  per  le  leggi, 
che  h  la  Protestante,  sia  non  solo  mantenuta  nel  suo  intiero,  ma  fuor  di 
ogni  dubbio  di  poter  ricevere  mai  alcun  pregiuditio  dalle  innovation! 
che  si  pretendono  di  fare,  perci6  doversi  mantenere  il  testo  come  un 
antemurale  della  S^*  religione.  Questa  lettera  viene  riputata  da  molti 
per  finta,  ma  altri  non  hanno  difficoltst  di  crederia  per  vera,  essendo  gid 
troppo  noti  li  sensi  del  Principe  in  ordine  a  questo  aflfare,  e  spiegati 
apertf  ad  ogn'  uno  dal  Sig'  Disk  felt,  quando  fu  in  questa  Corte,  ed 
al  Sig'  M*  di  Albevillcy  ministro  di  S.  M.  in  Olanda,  onde  comunque 
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sia  la  lettera,  e  da  qaalsisia  parte,  chc  ne  dcrivi  il  pcrtcrso  Icnore,^ 
molto  a  contratempo  in  qaeste  congiontare,  che  ai  fanno  !e  diligenze 
per  il  nuovo  Parlamcnto,  causando  impressioni,  c  timori  nel  popolo  gia 
troppo  adombrato  per  le  continue  influenze,  che  gli  vcngono  date  in  op- 
po»itione  di  S*»  dissegni  del  RJ,  il  quale  nondimeno,  col  ano  hcroico 
zelo,  ha  I'  animo  superiore  d  tatte  le  difficolt^  cd  hi  ottime  speranze 
per  la  grande  confidenza  che  liene  nella  divina  misericordia,  di  dovcre 
riascire  con  felicc  successo./    , 

La  sera  di  sabbato  8car»a  al  circoloXe^'a  Regioa  la  M.  del  Re  intra 

nieco  in  discorso  aopra  1'  haver  richiamati  li  sei  reg^'  d*  Olanda^  cd  in- 

aieme  gi  doUe  della  condotto  delli  Stati  Generali  in  ordine  al  Barnet 

ribelle  della  M.  S.  come  posita**  contraria  al  trattato  di  pace  tra  le  due 

potenzife,  e  riferi  li  termini  del  trattato,  che  cradi  consegnare  6  bandire 

li  rebelli  di  qu^sto  regno,  che  ri  ritiraasero  in  Olanda,  sopra  di  che  con- 

chiuse  con  voce  an  poco  alta  da  essere  udita  da  chc  stava  vicino,  che 

questo  sarebbe  state  un  giusto  pretesto  per  fai^li  la  guerra,  ma  non 

perci6  havera  I'  intentione,  e  si  diffuse  in  tal  proposito.    Due  giomi 

*  doppo  nella  stessa  occasione  del  circolo,  S.  M.  havendomi  visto  mi 

chiarao,  ed  intrato  in  una  camera  intcriore  mi  disse  che  I'Ambas' d'  Ofanda 

gP  haveva  domandata  un  odienza,  in  cui  haveva  rapprescntata  coa 

grdnd'  inquietudine  alia  M.  S.  di  essergli  state  riferto,  chc  S.  M.  me- 

desima  haveva  detto  al  Nuntio  chc  haveva  on  giusto  prctesta  di  lar  la 

guerra  alii  Stati,  sopra  di  ch»  egli  prese  quello  di  addurre  tuttc  le  prc- 

tese  raggibni  per  appagam*  la  M.  S.,  e  giustificar  li  sooi  proni  sopra  P 

essere  ii  detto  Burnet  natoralizato  del  paese  col  dritto  della  borgesia,  il 

quale  richiede  che  si  debbano  osservare  le  formalifa  del  proccsso  per 

venire  ad  alcuna  rissolutione  contro  di  chi  possiede  tal  dritto,  c  moltc 

altre  cos'  di  questa  natura,  che  non  sodisfacevano  S.  M.  la  qual  fonda 

V  instanza  tutta  sopra  del  trattato;  in  fine  gli  disse,  che  non  si  ricordava 

precis*®  le  parole  che  havesse  detto  it  me,  ma  direbbe  ben  a  lai  Amb'» 

li  suoi  reali  sensi,  li  quali  erano,  che  quando  li  suoi  principal!  ncgli- 

gessero  1'  essecut®  de  trattati,  come  facevano  present**  sempre  le  darcb- 

bero  giustificato  motive  di  agir  con  essi  loro  ne'  modi  piil  forti,  cid 

nonostante  non  haver  bora  intent"*  di  far  la  guerra,  pero  gli  farcbbe  dar 

la  risposta  nelle  forme  sopra  di  quella  ultim*  data  dagl'  Olendeai  in 

questo  proposito. 

Finito  questo  discorso  disse  S.  M.  ridendo,  che  questo  Signor  Amb^ 
di  Spagna  gl'  haveva  fatta  havere  una  copia  di  lettera  del  Sig'  M*  di 
Cogolludo,  e  chc  voleva  monstrar  roc  la,,in  questo  dire  n  accosto  ad  un 
tavolino,  ed  havendo  tirate  dall'  soccoecio  molte  carte,  ne  havendovi 
ntrovata  la  suddetta  copia,  mi  disse,  che  il  giorno  seguente  roe  la  da- 
rebbe,  intanto,  che  il  contenuto  era  con  I'  instanza  fatta  a  favore  del 
Pre'  Fitters,  che  quelH  che  scrivevano  di  qui  per  questo  affare  non  lo 
facessero  con  il  vigore  che  conveniva,  e  prosegui  dicendo  che  I'Amb**  gli 
haveva  fatta  haiiera  per  il  Pre'  Warner  suo  confessore  parendogli  tntto 
ci6  come  misterioso,  nel  qual  mentre  (H  avisata  per  la  cena,  e  passo  a 
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prentlere  la  Regtna.  II  giorno  seguente  il  R^  la  diede  fi  vedere  si  Mi- 
lord Sunderland,  il  qua!'  me  ne  parlo  con  la  rifleBs»«  che  fosse  un  arti- 
Hcio  di  questo  Sig'  Amb^  per  apporre  vi  lui  Milord,  che  non  haveva 
adempite  esatt^  le  sue  parti  nel  detto  affare  del  Pre'  Fitters,  con  ch' 
«gU  giudicio  di  pariame  longa^  a  S.  M.  e  dirgli  con  schiett*  quello  che 
egli  ne  credeva,  di  che  S.  M.  re8t6  persuasa,  come  lo  stesso  Milord  mi 
bi  similm^  detto.  La  stesso  aera  S.  M«  mi  diede  la  sudetta  lettera  di- 
cendomi,  che  poi  gli  la  rendes^,  con  che  havendon'  tenuta  copia,  1'  M 
resa  alia  M.  S.,  la  quail'  in  tal  riscontro  mi  disse,  ch'  era  una  cabala  per 
netter  mal'  tra  Milord  Sunderland  ed  il  Pre'  Fitters,  e  non  poteva  esser 
altrO|  e  torno  i  dirmi,  ch'  l'Amb^>  mesi  sono,  entrasse  da  se  con  la  M. 
8.  in  discorso  djel  Pre'  Fitters,  dicendo  ch'  conosceva  molto  ben'  la 
Corte  di  Roma,  e  lasciasse,  che  la  servirebbe,  e  conchinse,  che  voleva 
pariame  all'  Aml^-  lo  pregai  la  M.  S.  di-  non  dargli  i  conoscere,  che 
mi  havesse  mosstrata  la  lettera  per  evitare  tutti  gl'  impegni:  rispose,  che 
non  mi  prendessi  pena,  che  non  ne  parlarebbe.  Questo  Sig'  Amb'^  h^ 
creduto  di  guadagnar  il  Pre'  Fitters,  ed  aquistar  merito  con  S.  M.  ed 
al  contrario  sie  fabricate  degli  imbrogli,  e  malevolenze  che  non  gli  sa- 
fanno  ponto  proffittefoli,  ne  quanto  al  publico,  ne  per^il  privato:  intanto 
«pero,  che  il  sig'  norr&  cavarne  del  ben'  da  queiti  intrighi,  col  far  al- 
meno  riposare  le  premUre  Regie  per  il  detto  Pre'  Fitters  nonostante, 
che  aiano  rissoluti  dal  medesimo  negotio. . 

Si  dolse  del  Pr*  d'  Oranges,  che  fodse  il  ptil  grand 

nemicode'  Cattolici,  e  poidisse^che  cio  nonostante  non  haveva  in  animo 
di  far  la  guerra  i  gl'  Olandesi,  ma  si  questi  si  raovessero,  che  si  defen- 
derebbe,  e  replied  pid  volte  quest'  espressione;  parI5  del  numero  de' 
Cattdici,  che  si  augmentava,  e  che  accrescendosi  quello  delle  capelle 
.  Bella  citti  nondimeno  si  trovano  sempre  ripiene  di  popolo,  disse,  che 
nell'  ultima  aperta  da  Fri'  Francescani  vi  si  era  fatta  la  professione  di 
un  loro  Religioao,  e  che  gid  pareva  «na  citt^  Cattolicai  dicendo  questo 
con  tal  compiacenza  prodotta  dal  suo  gran'  zelo,  che  non  si  puol  spie- 
^re  con  parole  sufficiente*    • 

Li  giomi  passati  v'  ^  stato  un  gran  dibattimento  nel 

conseglio  di  8.  M.  sopra  la  convocatione  del  nuovo  Parlamento;  tro- 
▼andosi  la  ma^or  parte  di  senzo,  che  si  dovesse  convocare  presentam^ 
prima  del  parto  della  Regina,  con  la  riflessione,  che  non  si  havesse  ^ 
perdere  la  congiontura  del  peso,  e  credito,  che  potesse  dare  la  gravi- 
danza  della  stessa  Regina,  nel  qual  tempo  1'  attentione  universale  sta 
rivolta  verso  di  un  Principe  di  Gales,  e  questa  poter  essere  talmente 
efficace  nell'  animo  dei  sudditi  per  doverli  far  concorrere  ne'  giusti  sen- 
timenti  di  S.  M.,  la  quale  pareva  inclinata  a  seguire  questo  parere:  k 
«tato  di  senso  contrario  Milord  Sunderland,  il  quale  considerando  la 
d*  unione  del  Parlamento  come  il  ponto  decisivo  di  correnti  affari,  e  di 
tanta  conseguenza  per  ogni  successo,  che  sia  per  pisultarne,  6  buono  6 
cattivo,  che  conyenga  di  haver  una  morale  sicurrezza,  quanto  ^  possi* 
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bile,  di  ben  rlascirne  prima  di  coovocarlo;  dall'  altra  parte  per  la  cog- 
nitione  interiore.  che  hi  delle  misare  che  si  prendono  in  qneato  negotio, 
con  la  deduttioDe  dei  particolari,  ha  fatto  riconoscere,  die  le  cose  noa 
aiano  ancera  in  tale  stato  da  poter  fondare  una  probabilita  del  successo, 
ne  essere  buon  con^iglio  di  rimettere  alia  contin^nza  del  caso  an  affkre 
tanto  importante,  dal  quale  dipende  si  gran  bene,  6  gran  male,  contro 
il  parcre  di  qualch'  uno,  che  diceva,  che  quando  final<«  il  Parlamento 
non  facendo  il  suo  dovere  si  havesse  a  sciogliere,  il  R^  restarebbe  ne' 
termini  ne'  qualt  si  trova  present*'  e  potrebbe  prendere  altri  partitl,  in 
che  non  conveniva  Milord,  mentre  hora  essendosi  alienate  intier**  il 
partito  Anglicano,  si  fondano  tutte  le  speranze  sopra  quello  de  Noncon- 
formisti,  de'  quali  si  deve  comporre  il  Parlamento,  onde  se  questo  si 
venisse  una  volta  a  disgustare,  tutto  il  regno  sarebbe  unite  in  oppcisi- 
tione  dell'  autoritsl  regis,  ne  li  Cattolici  essere  di  forze  sufficiente  a 
poter  fare  un  valevole  contrapeso,  conchiudendo,  che  sia  necesaario  di 
rimettere  la  delta  convocatione,  ad  un  tempo,  che  tutte  le  dispositione 
previe  siano  poste  in  opera,  come  V  importanza  del  negotio  lo  richiede. 
Questo  i  la  sostenza  di  un  longo  discorso,  che  ml  t6nne  hieri  lo  stesso 
Milord,  che  si  k  risserbato  a  parteciparme  lo  stato  interiore  ed  indivi- 
duale  delle  cose,  che  risguardano  lo  stesso  Parlamento. 

L'  altra  sera  S.  M.  dopo  haver  cenato  mi  chiam^  in  dlsparte  e  mi 
disse,  che  tempo  fil  che  m'  haveva  motivato  di  una  lega  di  religiooet 
che  si  tramava  in  Olanda  promossa  dal  Principe  d'  Oranges,  della  quale 
hora  ne  haveva  ricevuti  riscontri  piil  accertati,  che  il  Principe  era 
quello  che  sosteneva  il  Burnet,  che  il  medesimo  impediva  hora  riiorno 
delle  sue  truppe  con  V  intentione  di  servirsene  contro  S.  M.,  che  il  di 
lui  dettame  era  d'  inasprir  la  in  modo  con  i  replicati  dispiaceri,  da  obli- 
garla  ad  intrare  in  una  guerra,  ma  come  giel  mi  haveva  detto,  non  si 
lasciarebbe  indurre  dalla  passione,  6  dalle  voglie.altrui  a  far  quello,  che 
non  gli  conveniase,  e  voleva  imitare  s.  s^^  nella  sofferenza,  che  in  fine 
veniva  assicurata  da  buona  parte,  che  tutte  le  misure  del  Principe  foa- 
aero  per  una  guerra  di  religione,  ed  havere  in  principal  mira  I*  Ingbil- 
terra.  lo  risposi,  che  essendo  le  cose^ in  questo  stato,  che  S.  M.  mi 
diceva,  bisognava  haverne  una  gran  parte  dell'  obligo  alia  Francia,  che 
ne  felicitarebbe  il  modo  con  i  presenti  suoi  comportamenti.  S.  M. 
disse,  che  non  ne  dubitava,  e  che  il  Principe  godeva  dTi  questi  impegni, 
ma  volerne  parlare  al  Amb'*  di  Francia,  venendo  solo  di  ricevere  la 
confermatione  delle  sud*  cose.  Fd  un  poco  pensativa  la  M.  S.,  ed  poi 
disse,  se  li  Spagnoli  volcssero  far  del  bene,  sarebbe  il  tempo  di  poterlo 
render  grande  alia  Christianita,  e  vi  aggionse  un  ma,  e  poi  conchiase, 
che  haveva  un  progetto  da  fare,  e  con  piil  commodo  di  tempo  voleva 
communicarmelo,  e  si  ritird  con  la  Regina« 

E  venuta  d'  Olanda  la  seconda  risposta  con  la 

Degativa  alia  replicata  instanza  fatta  alii  Stati  con  una  memoria  del 
Mnro  di  S.  M.  all'  Haya  per  conseguire  il  ritorno  delli  soldati  di  questa 
natione  che  si  trovano  in  quel  'servitio.    La  detta  risposta  k  atata  data 
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\n  Bcntto,  con  un  longo  discorso  fondato  sil  principij  falsi  e  stravagatiti, 
ch'  ogni  huomo  naftca  con  tal  liberta,  che  possa  servirsi  della  medesitna 
a  8U0  beneplacito  per  sogettarsi  a  qual  Principe,  6  stato,  ch'  egli  torna 
ptii  in  piacere,  ^  sotrarsi  a  misura  d'  ogni  debito  verso  del  suo  sig^^  na- 
ture* Subito  gionta  S.  M.  me  ne  fece  una  tal  succinta  relatione,  e  poi 
1'  altro  hiersera  la  M.  S.  mi  disse,  che  questo  Amb*^  d'Olanda  le  haveva 
detto  in  nn  aiidieDza  havuta  ii  giorno  di  presentarsialla  M.  S.  per  dilaci- 
dare  con  la  spiegat*  la  risposta  dclli  Stati,  e  che  S.  M.  si  fosse  espressa 
in  poche  parole  che  sft  havesse  i  far  dar  aicuna  risposta,  ne  darebbe 
tal  ordin'  al  Marchese  di  AlbeviHe  alP  Haja,  che  giudicasse  piii  conve* 
nire  al  suo  servitio:  disse  poi  suav^«  ch'  haveva  ordinato  di  publicarsi 
una  proclamatione,  ch'  ^  wscita  hieri,  in  cui  si  ingionge  a  tutti  li  auoi 
sudditi,  che  servono  alii  Olandesi,  di  doverlo  lasciare,  e  ritornarsen'  in 
Inghi»:  esser  gii  venuti  piii  di  sessanta  officiali,  tra  quali  la  meti  in 
circa  sono  Cattolici,  in  che  si  era  ingannato  il  Principe  d 'Oranges  lusin* 
gandosi  che  11  soli  Cattolici  si  valerebbero  della  permissione  data  alii 
official!  delli  sei  regimenti  di  ritornare «    «     •     • 

•  •  -  .  *  Similmente  con  le  ultime  lettere  d'Olanda  si  k  inteso 
V  arrivo  coU  del  dispaccio  regio,  che  portava  il  capitolo  espresso  del 
4rattato  riferi  to  con  le  passate,  e  segnato  in  nooie  delli  Stati  dal  Prin- 
cipe d'Oranges,  e  che  gii  il  sentmt*  fosse  di  dover  constderarlo  per  non 
valevol'  perche  non  sia  stato  ratificato,  qaando  per  altro  non  si  i  mai 
rivocato  in  dubbio  il  valore  del  detto  trattato  nell'  attual  osservanza  di 
«ltri  articoli,  il  che  suplirebbe  ad  ogni  ratification,  la  qual  in  questo  casp 
non  era  giudicata  necessaria  per  non  essersi  mai  praticato  in  si  mil  sorte 
di  capitolaf^  particolari,  onde  si  vede  chiart^  che  il  Principe  d'Oranges 
•che  vien  riputato  il  motore  di  tutte  questestravaganie,  fa  ogni  studio*  non 
«olo  di  opporsi  direttamente  in  quanto  puot'  alii  giusti  dissegni  di  S.  M>, 
ma  insieme  pretende  vanity  di  farlo  coiioscere  a  tutto  il  mondo,  c  pensa 
di  tirare  il  vantaggio  ch'  si  ^  proposta  da  un  tal  condotta,  di  assicurarst 
piii  stabilmente  il  fondamento  dclle  sue  vane  speranze. 

Ho  ricevuti  in  questa  settimana  due  benignis^  spacci  di  Y.  £.  in  data 
d'  28  de  Feb><>  e  6  de  Marzo  con  una  lettera,  ed  unacifra  in  ciascheduno 
di  essi,  ed  havendo  significati  &  Milord  Sunderland  li  sensi  benignis^  del 
gradim^  di  Y.  Sig'  per  il  zelo  da  lui  dimostrato,  e  ch'  sempre  piii  di- 
mostra  nelle  corrente  emergenze  k  favore  della  giustitia,  ch'  assiste  alia 
S^  S^  mi  ha  risposto  con  le  espressioni  del  piii  vivo  ed  humil'  recono- 
6cim^>  e  di  non  haver  mai  meritate  in  alcun  conto  tali  gratie  pontifie, 
bensi  che'  procurarebbe  con  ogni  studio  di  far  apparire  in  tutte  le  occa- 
«ioni  il  suo  osseguoi,  e4?  ardente  desiderio  ch'  hit  di  segnalarsi  nel  ser- 
vitio della  St»  S. 

Questo  Ministro  mi  ha  tenuto  un  longo  discorso  sopra  lo  stato,  in  cui 
«i  trovano  present^  le  cose  si  vanno  avanzando  per  il  buon  successo  del 
<ned«*    Dioeva  dunque  che  si  prossiega  nell'  opera  incomminciata  di 
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mutare  tuttc  le  corporal"**  c  magistrati  del  regno,  ch'  erano  ncllc  nani 
degli  Anglicani,  e  ai  mettono  in  quelle'  de'  Nontonformisti,  dal  qual 
partito  81  spera  di  conaeguice  V  aaststenza,  e  concorao  neceasario  per  far 
«leggerc  tali  Parlaraentarij,  che  aiano  del  gusto,  cd  approvati*  della 
M.  S.,  di  tal  mutati»«  che  richiede  longhezza  di  tempo,  ae  n'  ^  fatta  una 
buona  parte  cd  hora  ai  va  proaaeguendo  quella  che  rimane  da  farsi^  cd  e 
la  principal  ragionc,  per  la  quale  non  ai  poaaa  coai  in  breve,  come  si 
credeva,  c  ai  deaiderava  da  S.  M.,  e  da  tutti  U  bnoni,  convocarc  il 
fned*  Parlamento,  eaaendosi  in  queato  mentre,  procurato  dalli  mail  in- 
tentionati  di  seminarc  tra  il  popolo,  che  li  disaegni  di  S.  M.  fossero  per 
Tiaaultare  alia  fine  pregiuditiale  alia  libertA,  e  loro  privilegijj  quando 
arrivaaae  k  conseguire  quello,  ch*  hora  pretendeva,  ed  in  aoatenza,  che 
le  dimoatrationi,  che  hora  ai  fanno  dal  govemo,  per  autenticare  le  buon» 
intention!,  che  ai  aono  aempre  havute  con  la  direttion*  al  maggior  bene  e 
tranquillitik  del  regno  non  aiano  aincere,  ma  alletam^  per  ingannarli  e 
poi  opprimerli.  Percii  si  *  giudicato  espedtente  i  poter  Icvare  tali  gc- 
loaie,  che  con  faciliU  ai  imprimono  ncgP  animi  di  queata  gentc,  di  dar» 
ordin',  come  si  h  fatto  con  inatruttioni  particolari  del  modo  di  governarsi 
alii  dodeci  giudici  del  regno,  che  vanno  in  giro  in  tutte  le  provincie  ad 
eaaercitarvi  la  giudicatura,  4'  intbrmare  non  aolo  le  peraone  della  pre- 
ciaa  volonta  del  R^  in  ordln'  a  levare  il  Teato,  e  le  leggi  penali,  ma  in- 
aieme  far  coroprendere  ad  ogni  uno  il  ben'  che  ne  aara  per  riasultare  con 
la  pace  e  concordia  di  tutti,  al  che  aapirano  11  aensi  di  S.  M.:  di  p'tii  ai 
mandano  ne'  luoghi  principal!  delle  med*  provincie  altre  peraone  Cedeli, 
e  di  credito,  le  quali  atudiaranno  di  dare  le  med^  impresaioni  e  togliere 
le  contrarie,  con  aperanza  che  habbiae  d  rinacire  di  gran  profitto:  fatto 
queato  che  si  auppone  dover  ease^re  totto  eaaegoito  verso  la  fine  del 
presente  mese,  6  ai  principio  del  venture,  S.  M*  furk  publicare  una  ae- 
conda  proclamatione  di  liberty  di  conacienza,  in  cui  aara  inaerita  litte- 
ralm^  la  mcdesima  delP  anno  paasato  con  aggiongervi  un  preambolo,  ed 
allafin alcune  dichiarationi  particolari  delii  aensi  Regtj,  per  far  intewlere 
che  Bono  uniformi  ed  ello  atesso  tenore  di  mima,  aenza  che  tntti  gU 
eccidenti  sopravenuti  habbino  potuto  alterarli,  con  la  rifflesaione  ancora 
di  fare  che  il  popolo  conoaca»  che  hoggi  ai  vuol'  lo  ateaao,  che  si  voleva 
tin  anno  fil,  ^  beneficio  publico,  e  non  habbino  luogp  di  dnbitare  che  si 
intenda  di  proccdere  con  altre  miaure,  che  gl*  ingeloaiacano  roaggior- 
Biente;  si  verra  in  apresso  senza  diierir  pia  k  dichtarare  il  tempo  che 
8.  M.  vuol  convocare  il  Pariamento,  che  i  riaaoluto  verso  la  fin  di  8^ 
h  prindpio  di  9^*  doppo  di  che  ai  procedera  all'  detti"^  de'  sogetti  che 
dovranno  comporlo. 

Mi  ha  detto  di  pii^,  che  alcftni  di  queati  capi  principali  diella  rdigion 
Anglicana,  e  fra  essi  il  vescovo  di  Londra,  haiino  fatte  H  giorni  paasati 
molte  conventicol'  assieme'  e  cominciandoi  ^  persuasersi,  che  il  negodo 
aia  per  riuscire  secondo  1'  intentione  del  R^,  habbino  essaminata  fiia  di 
loro  di  far  qualche  propoait"^  ^  S.  M.  di  unirvi  il  loro  conaenao  k  qaalche 
condit"'*  con  la  mira,  6  di  ingeloaire  li  Nonconformisti,  e  ritirali  dal 
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pirtito  regio  cod  apparenza  del  loro  accommendamento*  6  per  propria 
interesse  di  non  perdersi  intieramentey  quando  S.  M.  veDga  senza  di 
essi  a  conseguire  1'  intento. 

La  Morte  aeguita  It  giorno  passati  del  yescovo  di  Oxford  hi  data  laogo 
di  mettere  in  essecQtione  il  peDsiero  proposto  da  Milord  Sunderland,  di 
appoggiare  alia  direttione  di  uno  delli  nuovi  prelati  il  collegio  delta  Ma- 
dalena  di  Oxford,  per  poter  ivi  atabilire  con  autorid  iin  luogo  dove  si 
habbi  ad  insegnare  pobJicamente  ia  vera  dottrina,  e  di  la  poi  diffundersi 
conaecotiTa<^  nelF  altre  parte  del  regno:  &  questo  ufficto  S.  M.  ha.des- 
tinato  il  aig'  CiflTore  dotto  e  zelante,  che  sari  per  far  fruttificare  con  ogni 
atadio  roaf^ore  nn  applicatione  cosi  utile,  a  benefido  delia  religione 
Cattolica*  Mi  ba  detto  la  M.  S.  I'  elett>>^<  che  ha  fatta  con  la  compia- 
cenza  di  conaiderarvi,  che  V  apertara  aia  tanto  propria  per  introdarre^  e 
fondare  in  un  universitd  cosi  celebre  in  queste  parti  quegit  iosegnam^*^ 
che  da  cosi  iongo  tempo  ne.aono  stati  sbanditi,  e  che  il  sogetto  aia  con- 
mendabile  per  tirarne  tutto  il  possibil  vantaggio,  il  quaP  vien  proposta 
grandt&<>  anco  nell'  edncatione  di  moiti  alcuni»  che  per  essere  ricco  U 
collegio,  potranno  ivi  alimentarsi  in  numero  competente.  S.  M.  mi 
diflse  inaieme*  che  il  detto  vescove  di  Oxford  era  morto  senza  alcuna  re- 
ligione, come  son'  nella  maggior  parte  questi  principal!,  e  che  fanno  piQ 
atrepito  all'  hor  che  si  tratta  di  qualsisia  minimo  vantaggio  &  favore  de* 
Cattoliciy  di  questi  vescovi  molti  son  riconosciuti  da  ogn'  uno  per  Pre- 

biteriani  di  profeasione.     •.•••••• 

•  •  •  Mi  hd  detto  la  M^^  S.  di  ridersi  delle  illusioni  ch'  hanno  K 
malintenzionati,  che  quando  si  venisse  ad  una  aperta  rottura  con  gli 
Olandesi,  benche  le  forze  di  qui  siano  grandi,  la  flotta  numerosa  di  vas- 
celli  e  di  militi,  nondimeno,  ne  qfiesto,  ne  li  marinari  sarebbero  per  far 
da  dovero  contro  di  essi  in  tal  congiontura;  che  li  considerano  come 
uniti  nell'  interesse  della  religione,  se  ben  divisi  in  ogn^  altro>  che  ris- 
goarda  il  vantaggio  di  questa  natione,  che  questa  sard  il  motivo  per  noft 
haver  ad  impegnarsi  in  una  simil  guerra,  ma  si  bene  quello  di  conside- 
rare,  che  le  apUcationi  di  S.  M^^'  dentro  il  regno,  d  stabilir  vi  li  auoi 
ftti  dissegni,  e  le  divisioni  interni  che  da  questo  nascono  1'  obligano  ad 
evitare  qual  si  voglio  altro  impegno,  che  si  sia  di  guerra,  anzi  di  pro- 
curare  che  la  pace  si  conservi  ancora  fra  gli  altri  Principi  per  non  esservt 
tirato  in  conseguenza  dalla  necessitd,  ed  haver  in  fine  luogo  di  coroporre 
le  cose  domestiche  senza  esser  distratto  in  altra  parte  con  pericolo  di 
peggiorarne  la  condit"*-  E  stata  portataal  sig^  M*  di  Albeville,  ministra 
di  S.  M.  all'  Haya,  una  lettera  cieca  piena  di  minaccie  contro  della  sua 
persona,  e  famiglia,  se  non  desistesse  dal  fervente  operare  nelle  correiiti 
emergenze,  ondc  egli  hd  creduto  aproposito  di  darne  parte  al  presidente 
delle  Stati,  e  similrn'*  lo  hd  communicato  a  diversi  ministri  dc' Principi, 
il  che  qud  non  vien  aprovato  facendosi  strepito  di  un  fatto  secreto,  di 
cui  non  si  conosce  I'  autore,  e  non  puot  rissultar  bene  alcuno  da  simili 
doglianze,  che  dovranno  restore  inutili,  c  senza  effetto,  sin  che  non  sia 
rinvenute  la  trama  4e\V  attcntato •    •    ' 
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•    •    •    Milord  Sunderland  ml  ha  commnnicato  confidamente  nil 

pensiero  che  tiene  S«  M.  di  far  quaiche  mntatione  nel  consiglio  del 

Gabineito,  anzi  di  due  consigUi  particolari  sefNtrate,  che  bora  vi  80do» 

formar  ne  uno  solo  nel  qual'  entrino  li  Catiolici  consigUeri,  e  Protes- 

tanti»  per  levare  tutte  le  geloise  fra  li  ministri,  e  che  debbono  concor- 

rere  aenza  diffidenza  al  maggior  ben  publico,  ed  al  aenrisio  della  S«  M. 

con  un  profittevoP  incentivo  alii  stessi  Protestanti,  li  quail  per  la  atessa 

ragione  vorranno  distinguersi  nel  secondare  li  giusti  dissegnl  della  M.  S. 

Nel  questo  consiglio  si  dovranno  agitare  tutte  le  occorrenze  dellL  tre 

regnii  perche  le  deliberation!  «ano  piil  uniformi,  e  con  1*  annonla  ne- 

cessaria  al  buon'  ordine,  mentre  essendosi  in  tal  qual  mode  govemare 

ain  hora  i  parte  le  materie  concernentt  la  Scotia,  e  1'  Irlanda,  si  ^  ri- 

conosciuto  il  vantaggio,  che  risultard  dalP  essere  trattate  e  diacusse  nel 

med*  consiglio,  dal  qual'  nondimeno  S;  M.  si  scrvira  seropre  di  alcunl 

poehi  per  conferire  li  negotij  piv^  iniportanti,  e  massim'  forastlerl  che 

richiedono  piii  risserva,  e  non  slestenda  la  communicatione  in  moltL 

•  •  .  Havendo  il  vescovo  di  Bath  e  Wels  li  giorni  passati  predi- 
cato  avanti  la  Principessa,  e  gran'  parte  della  Corte,  con  una  libertl 
prodigiosa  contfb  li  Cattulici,  deplorando  lo  stato  presente  del  re^oa 
col  portare  on  testo  del  Profeta  Michea  del  abattimento  a  rissorgere  di 
Gerusalemme,  ed  havendone  io  havuta  notitia  quaiche  giorno  doppo  ho 
credoto  mio  obbligo  di  parlarn'  a  S.  M.,  e  rappresentar  ^ile  perniciose 
conseguenze  che  derlvaranno  dal  tolerare  un  arditezza  si  pregiudiliale 
nella  casa  propria  del  R^,  che  rende  necessaria  la  sofTerenza  dl  ogni 
simil  discorso  seditioso  nella  citta,  ed  in  tutto  il  regno,  ed  ^  I'  unico 
modo  per  eccitare  Ic  lingue  de  predicant!  a  sfogare  il  lora  mal  talento, 
che  era  principalmt«  diretto  contro  la  sua  real  persona  h  stato.  S.  M. 
hd  havuto  la  bonta  di  gradire  quelche  gli  dissi,  e  mostrd  rissol'**  dl  vo- 
lenrl  por  rimedio,  voile  in  apresso  raccontarmi  le  qoalita  del  detto  ves- 
covo, che  diceva  haver  una  relig"*  a  parte,  ed  esser  riputato  trd  quest! 
heretic!  per  un  santone.  M!  disse  poi  la  M.  S.  che  in  Olanda  havevano 
publicate  alcun'  impression!  contro  della  sua  real  persona,  che  veniva 
supposta  autore  dell'  incendio  di  Londra,  delle  morte  del  Co.  dl  Essex, 
che  s!  taglio  la  gola  in  priggion',  e  di  aver  avelenato  il  f\i  R^  suo  fra- 
tello;  mi  nonostante  andava  tolerando:  con  che  queste  due  potenze  per 
hora  si  conterrano  in  passer  doglianze  vicendevoli,  senza  veniral  k  rot- 
tura  aperta,  abbench^  si  ricerch!  con  ogni  studio  dal  Principe  d'Oraogcs 
coll*  irritare  sempre  piCl  la  regia  soSerenza. 

Alcune  persone  ben  informate  sono  persuase  che  1'  Intention'  degU 
Olandesi  nell'  havere  accresiuto  il  loro  armamento  maritimo  fosse  di 
farlo  passare  sopra  le  coste  di  questo  regno  per  dar  colore  all!  fattiosi 
sopra  il  credito,  che  si  dovesse  tenere  il  Parlamento  nel  prossima  mag- 
gio,  com^  qui  ne  correva  per  certa  la  voce 

•  •  •  .  Mi  do  I'  honore  di  rimettere  i  Y.  £•  acclusa  la  copia 
della  nuova  dichiaratione  tradotta  in  Italiano,  sopra  della  qual  gia  si 
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Mntono  vscite  molte  osservatioiii  malitiose  de'  spiriti  maligni,  e  hieraera 
Milord  Sunderland  me  le  fece  veder  in  scritto  tratte  dalle  intelligenze 
che  egli  tien'  nel  partito  contrario,  mi  perche  non  possono  trovar  i  ridire 
al  fatto  in  se  stesso  si  sforzano  di  accredttare  le  intenzioni  di  S.  M.  per 
non  sincere,  e  siano  artificij  per  giongere  al  governo  assoluto  ed  arbitra- 
lio,  notando  principalm^*  quelche  si  dice  nella  dichiaratione  delle  ar- 
mate,  con  asserirle  apanto  per  il  peso  piik  insoffribile,  ed  inusitato,  S  con- 
tro  la  liberta  della  natione,  e  dove  si  parla  della  mutatione  d'  ufficiali 
rien  glosato  che  sia  per  togliere  la  stessa  libertu,  e  sforsare  un  Pariamento 
i  distruggere  le  leggi  principali  del  regno,  con  aitri  siroili  riflessi  sopra 
ciascheduna  espressione  della  detta  dichiaratione,  con  dire  di  pt^,  che 
essendo  rimessa  la  convocatione  del  Pariamento  a  9^*^,  faceva  chiara* 
mente  vedere,  che  le  cose  non  fossero  nello  stato  che  il  Rd  desiderava, 
ed  in  conseguenza  esserai  da  sperare^  che  non  1o  sarebbero  per  quel 
tempo. 

DiceTa  Milord  di  haverle  fatte  vedere  al  Rd;'disse  ancora  nominando 
alcuni  di  questi  capi  principali  come  Milord  Halifax,  ed  altri  della  corte 
med**  li  quali  dicevano  che  S.  M.  non  riuscirebbe  mai  ne  suoi  dissegni,  e 
non  vi  essere  che  tener  fermo,  mentre  alia  fine  ne  seguirebbe  una  rottura 
col  partito  de'  Nonconformist!,  e  che  all'  hora  S.  M.  sarebbe  obligata 
dalla  necessita  di  voltarsi  a  loro,  cio  k  a  gli  Anglicani,  e  le  cose  anda- 
ranno  a  loro  medo.  Milord  aggiungeva  di  non  dubitare  che  restarebbe- 
ro  iDgannati  ne  loro  perversi  sentimenti,  e  lo  stesso  risentirsi  che  faceva- 
no  essere  un  segno  che  V  applicatione  de'  remedij  opportuni  operasse 
felicimente. .•••.. 

Mi  do  V  honore  di  rimettere  a  Y.  E.  il  dupUcato  dello  scritto  Yenerdi 
passato  per  la  posta  di  Fiandra,  alche  aggiongero  riverent®  la  notitia  di 
quello  ch'  d  sucesso  di  assai  considerabiie  in  questi  tre  giomi.  Parendo 
molto  duro  a  questi  vescovi  Protestanti  che  la  dichiaratione  della  liberti 
di  conscienza  fosse  letta  ne'  loro  tempij  al  popoio  secondo  P  ordino 
regi6,  che  n'  era  uacito,  sei  de  med^  vescovi^  tm  quali  1'  Arciv<*  di  Can- 
torberi,  si  sono  uniti  in  deliberatione  di  presentare  una  petitione  d  S.  M.» 
come  hanno  fatto»  per  dispensarsi  dal'  adempimento  del  d^  ordine;  S.  M. 
rispose  loro  con  ardenza,  e  con  senso,  conchiudendo^  che  attendeva  di 
essere  obbedita*  Con  tutto  cid  hieri  Domenica,  ch'  era  uno  delli  giorni 
destinati  alia  soprad*  lettura,  non  si  essegui,  che  in  pochis^  luoghi,  onde 
resta  impegnata  1'  autorita  regia  dalla  contumacia  di  questi  disubidienti. 
Ma  quello  ch'  d  peggio»  e  ^egno  di  gran  riflessione  si  e,  dhe  nella  so- 
prad*  rimostranza  vi  sono  inseriti  sensi  pernisiosissimi,  che  tendono  i 
metter  in  contingenza  la  medesima  autoritd,  come  Y.  £.  si  degnard  di 
vedere  dall'  acc4u80  foglio>  ch'  d  un  voto  sopra  del  quale  si  ^  in  buona 
parte  fondata  la  sud^  petitione.  Milord  Sunderland  d  di  opinione,  che 
8.  M.  sia  per  ritrame  da  questo  sucesso  gran  vantaggio  alio  stabilimento 
di  suoi  santi  diss^ni,  e  S.  M.  medesima  hieri  sera  si  d  espressa  meco  ne' 
medesimi  sensi,  persuasa  che  siano  pochi  li  conspiratori  in  questo  dis- 
segno  perverso,  e  che.debba  rissultame  una  divisione  tra  gli  heretici 
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favorevol'  al  ben  publico,  ed  alle  misure  che  sara  per  prendere  in  qvest^ 
affare;  mi  nomin6  alcuni  principali  Protestanti,  che  detestavano  wis 
simile  condotta.  II  caso  pare  gravissimo  e  foree  il  piii  critico,  che  sia 
ancor  arrivato  nel  regno  della  M.  S.,  e  potrebbe  havere  piii  radici  di 
quello  che  apparentemente  hora  si  vede,  perci6  con  lasciai  di  metterlo 
nella  prudente  consideratione  della  M.  S.,  come  che  necessiti  di  tatta  1' 
aplicatione  immaginabile  per  cavame  apunto  quel  beneficio,  che  S.  M. 
sperava,.ed  evitare  le  pemiciose  consegaenze,  che  possono  inflnire  li 
mal  intentionati  nel  prevalersi  della  congionture.  S.  M.  e  and  atahoggi 
alia  caccia,  e  Milord  Sunderland  a  Windsor  per  ritomare  questa  8era» 
di  quello,  che  andara  succedendo  ne.  daro  riverentemente  cento  alia 
V.E 

Ho  riccTuio  il  benignis*^  spaccio  di  Y.  E.  in  data  del  p<^  del  pasaato^ 
con  due  lettere  ed  un  dupl<>  di  cifra,  ed  in  data  del  detto  stesso  mese  n 
altra  lettera,  L'  afiare  delli  vescovi  e  hora,  per  cosi  dire,  I'  unico  che 
tiene  non  solo  la  corte,  ma  ogn'  uno,  in  attentione  delle  misare  die  si 
pigliaranno  per  darvi  un  uscita,  e  vedere  si  la  autorita  regia  sia  per  ri- 
trarne  credito,  6  discapito,  che'  e  il  ponto  essentiale  di  cni.si  iratta,  non 
conoscendosi  alcun  mezzo,  bensi  6  diperder  molto,  6  di  guadagnare,  cfa* 
e  il  fine  proposto  si  de  M.  S.  e  che  le  pare  sicuro  considerando  1'  attione 
e  contumacia  delli  vescovi  tanto  fuora  d'  ogni  ordine  che  ^i  ne  possa 
facilitare  il  modo,  nondimeno  la  difficolta  d  in  scieglier  le  strade  oppor- 
tune nelle  circonstanza  presenti  delle  agitationi  domestiche,  che  aano  le 
pill  atte  d  conseguirlo. 

Li  SS*  Cattolici  non  d  dubio,  che  vorrebbero  che  si  procedesse  con 
estremo  rigore,  e  ripongono  a  buona  congiontura  quella  che  si  ofierisce 
di  dar  una  specie  di  essemplare  castigo  nelle  persone  delli  disubbidienti* 
il  quale  servirebbe  d'  insegnamento  ad  ogn*  uno  per  dover  procedere 
nell'  avenire  con  le  cautele  del  rispetto,  e  sommissione  dovnta,  altiimen- 
ti  credono  che  la  moderatione  e  la  clemenza  habbino  ad  essere  ai^omenti 
di  debolezza  nel  governo,  ed  incentivi  per  passar  avanii  ne  loro  perrersi 
dissegni  con  P  impnnita  del  prirao  passo.  Milord  Sunderland  havendo- 
mene  parlato  la  discorre  in  un  altra  maniera,  e  dice  che  I*  unico  pensiero 
del  R^  deve  essere  rivolto  al  Parlamento,  e  tutte  le  misura,  che  si  pren- 
dono  nella  condotta  del  govemo,  devono  riferirsi  con  la  mint  fissa  al  buon 
sucesso  del  medesi®  Parlamento,  ch'  h  V  opera,  ^  cui  si  travaglia  da  cosi 
longo  tempo  per  lo  stabilraento  de'  santl  dissegni  di  S.  M.  Posto  quests 
egU  diceva,  die  se  hora  si  viene  ad  un  procedere  criminale  coniro  di  tot- 
ti  quelli,  che  lo  sono  nella  causa,  per  farlo  col  rigor  conveniente  al  caso 
mcntre  non  bisognarebbe  metervi  mano  per  poco,  sara  necessario  di  pas- 
sar li  termini  delle  leggi  ordinarie,  onde  per  la  moltitudine  delli  delin- 
quenti,  che  farebbero  strepito,  essendovi  inclusi  tutti  li  ministri,  a  quali 
i  diretto  il  mandato,  che  non  hanno  obbedito,  e  per  1'  irritatione  che 
causarebbe  nell'  universale  disposto  in  attribuire  gran  parte  del  castigo 
ad  un  rigore  arbitrario,  che  e  apunto  quello,  che  si  teme  da  ogai  sorte  di 
gentc,  ne  seguirebbc  tal  alienatione  d'  animo  in  tutti  che  non  servirebbe 
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piii  di  pensare  ii  Parlamento,  ma  bensi  riporre  gP  ulteriori  procedimenti 
nella  forza,  e  nell'  annata,  il  qaal  mezzo  non  si  crede  sin  hora  com- 
petente  alia  direttione  delle  cose,  anzi  non  dovra  scrivere,  che  ne  gli 
estremi,  e  qnando  yi  si  fosse  portato  da  una  strestis*  necessity,  massim' 
ancora  che  si  sarebbe  molto  che  riflettere  sopra  la  conditione  della  med* 
arraata,  come  si  son  dato  P  honore  di  accenare  a  V.  E.  con  le  paHsate. 
Diceva  dnnque  che  dovendosi  fabricare  su  tal  fondam^  era  di  parere  per 
mantenere  il  decoto,  e  1'  autorita  regia,  che  si  dovesse  fare  da^  R^  una 
dichiaratione  in  cui  S.  M.  niostra  il  gitisto  e  gran  rissentimento,  a  cui  V 
arditezza  e  disubidienza  di  vescovi  lo  haveva  provocata,  ma  che  voleva 
piti  tosto  usare  della  sua  clemenze,  e  sospenderlo  per  hora,  ricordandosi 
ancora  della  fedelt^,  che  la  chiesa  Angltcana  haveva  sempre  mostrata 
ne'  tempi  passati  verso  la  corona,  e  simili  altri  cohonestamenti,  riraetten- 
dosi  al  vicino  Parlamento  per  riconoscere  dalli  loro  comportamenti,  si 
fo88er6  pentiti  del  error  commesso,  c  non  si  volessero  abusare  della  pre- 
sente  sua  real  bonta  accioch^  non  sia  ol^ligato  di  adempire  con  maggior 
severitd  quello,  che  hora  sospende  di  fare  per  li  sud*  risguardi.  Con- 
chiudeva  che  in  questo  modo  si  renderebbero  piii  facili  le  misure  dello 
stesso  Parlamento,  e'cadendo  P  odio  sopra  gli  Anglicani  si  unirebbero 
tanto  maggiormente  li  dissentisti  a  promoVere  lo  stabilimento  delli  giusti 
dissegni  di  S.  M.  Agiongeva  Milord  di  haver  communicato  alia  M.  S. 
questo  consiglio  ed  esserle  piacciuto,  creder  bensi  lui  Milord,  che  non 
piacerebbe  alii  Cattolici  del  consiglio  del  gabinetto,  li  quali  vorrebbero 
qualche  dimostratione  vigorosa,  in  cui  credono  riposta  in  gran  parte  la 
sicurezza  del  governo,  ma  egli  credeva  assolut^  che  lo  stato  presente 
delle  cose  ricercasse  in  tal  congiontura  il  s\id9  modo  di  agire.     .     .     . 

L'  afiare  de'  vescovi  ste  debattuto  nel  consiglio  secondo  li  diversi  opi- 
nioni  del  rigore  e  dalla  altra  strado  proposta  da  Milord  Sunderland.  Final- 
mente  S.  M.  ha  presa  come  una  risolutione  di  mezzo  di  far  procederc 
contro  di  essi  nella  forma  legale,  e  risservarsi  di  usar  della  sua  clemenze 
si  lo  giudicara  a  proposito  quando  sia  perfettionato  loro  il  processo  circa 
I'  essecutione  della  sentenza,  credendo  in  questo  modo  di  soddisfare 
alia  parte  della  giustitia  nel  mostrare  la  sforza  per  servirsene  ancora 
essendo  opportuno,  e  ritirarla  quando  il  suo  maggior  servitio'  lo  richieda. 
Restano  percio  citati  li  sudd*  vescovi  avanti  del  consiglio  regio  per  hoggi 
otto  ove  dovranni  comparire,  e  di  quell o  che  anivara  ne  daro  riverent* 
conto  a  V.  E.  intanto  comnque  ne  habbe  ad  essere  il  successo  e  da  te- 
mersi.  molto  che  possa  infiuire  a  render  difficile  quello  del  Parlamento 
per  P  interesse  scoperto  che  prende  in  quest'  affare  quasi  tutto  il  corpo 
ecclesiastico,  e  sin  hora  non  compariscono  segni  di  divisioni  nel  grosso 
degP  Anglicani,  ma  piuttosto  questi  sperano  di  tirare  nel  loro  consenso 
parte  delle  Nonconformist^  In  ogni  modo  se  la  divina  misericordia  con- 
cedera  un  maschio  alia  Regina,  si  ha  da  sperare  che  tante  contradittioni 
e  machini  degli  inimici  habbino  a  dileguarsi  facilmente,  abbenche  dicano 
di  voler  all  hora  essere  piii  oslinati,  ed  accrescere  lo  studio,  che  hora 
impiegano,  per  conservare  la  Religione  Anglicano 
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.  1  ^  .  Di  Olanda  8criTono»  che  at  fossero  molto  nlkgimti  cq|2 
delP  iddicente  de*  vescoyi,  sperando  di  ritrame  vantaggio  nell'  amncB^ 
tarM  che  fd  la  materia  delle  alteration!  domestiche  in  qoeato  r^no,  pronti 
u  nudrirlo  con  tutti  gU  artificii,  e  pemiciose  orditare,  come  hannosempre 
fatto 

....  Qaa  nondimeno  si  h  visto  chiar"  il  dolore  e  la  tristezzji  ne 
Toiti  di  una  gran  parte  alia  felice  nuova  della  nascitd  del  Principe,  oltre 
la  liberta  contumace  nelli  discorsi,  che  non  par  credibile,  arriTando  ^no 
al  dirsi,  che  sia  un  parto  supposto,  o  non  dal  Ri«  la  sera  della  Dominica 
atessa,  in  cai  si  fessero  fuochi  di  allegrezza,  pochis*  se  ne  viddero  nd 
corpo  che  ^  propri*  detto  della  citu.  Per  il  contrario  nell'  accidente 
del  male  del  Principe,  ne  fu  sparsa  la  morte,  e  creduta  per  il  desiderio 
de  tristi  con  segni  manifest!  di  contento,  e  di  gioja;  nel  che  c  admirabile 
le  grandezzad'  anima  del  Rk,  il  quale  dorendo  essere  informato  di  tutt» 
ci6,non  si  fa  sogetto  ad  alcuna  perturbatione,  ma  con  la  piena  confidenza 
che  ha  nel  Signore,  si  mostra  superiore,  e  piil  forte  ad  ogni  contiariet^ 
che  alia  fine  dovranno  cesser^  e  dissiparsi.  Non  lasciaro  di  rifenre  a 
y.  E.  che  si  pensa  di  non  dar  latte  al  pricipino,  ma  di  farlo  nutrire  con 
altro  alimento  alia  mano  come  sin'  hora  u  va  facendo,  essendo  li  medici 
persuasi  con  le  M.  M.  sore  medesime,  che  la  perdita  de  gl'  altn  figli 
eia  provennta  dal  latte  delle  nutrici,  che  habbi  loro  causate  le  conTnl- 
tioni,  onde  ritrovadosi  qua  frequenti  essempii,  che  molti  tutd  siano  alle- 
vati,  e  creschino  in  buoifa  constitutione  senza  latte,  credono  dl  dover' 
usare  dello  stesso  modo  nel  la  nutritione  del  Principe  per  assicurare  mag- 
giorml  il  di  lui  vivere.  Pare  nondimeno  una  cosa  molto  atraordiniera, 
ed  in  questa  parte,  cdme  in  ogn'  altra,  si  dovra  tutto  ad  unaspecialissima 
assistenza  del  Signore.  Questa  matina  ho  havuto  1'  honore  di  vederlo, 
mentre  le  davano  1'  alimento,  che  prendeva  di  buono  gusto*  e  mi  e 
parso  sempre  piO  ben  complesso,  e  ben  fatto;  il  detto  alimento  i  chia- 
roato  Watter  Gruell,  ed  e  composto  di  farina  di  avena,  aqua,  e  zuccarOt 
a^ongendovisi  alle  volte  qualche  poco  di  una  passa  di  Corinte. 

Questa  matina  hanno  dato  principio  le  sessioni  giuditiali,  e  sono  stati 
condotti  li  vescovi  priggioni  dalla  torre  alia  gran  sala  di  Westminster 
avanti  il  tribunale  chiamato  King's  Bainch,  cio^  banco  del  R^;  haveTano 
seco  quatro  de  prlmi  avocati,  li  quali  hanno  arringato  in  favore  loro, 
apponendo  in  p°  luogo  la  nullita  del  online  con  cui  sono  stati  mandati 
alia  torre,  per  difetto  di  alcune  formalita  necessarie,  ed  in  secondo  luogo 
hanno  opposta  1'  incompetenza  dello  stesso  tribunale,  li  quali  due  pond 
doppo  longhe  contestation!,  sono  stati  rissoluti  contro  de'  vescovi,  che  in 
fine  hannu  data  cautione  di  dover  comparire  hoggi  quindeci  il  med^  tri- 
bunale, accioche  sia  discuso  1'  afiare  principale  per  cui  vengono  chiamati 
im  ^uditio,  il  che  fatto  sono  stati  posti  in  liberta  di  andare  alle  case 
loro.  £  stato  da  notarsi,  che  essendo  concorsa  un  immensita  di  popolo 
per  vedere  la  fontione,  nel  portarsi  li  vescovi  dalla  barcea  alia  detta 
iala«  la  maggior  parte  si  metteva  in  ginocchio  augurando  loro  felicita, 
•  benedittioni;  e  1'  Arcivescovo  di  Canterburi  andava  mettendo  la 
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E  biano  in  capo  a  quelli)  che  se  I'  offeritano  nel  passaggio,  con  dire  che 
stano  fermi  nelle  fede,  gridando  ogn'  uno  ad  alta  voce  di  doversi  ingi- 
nocchiare,  ed  yedendoci  in  molte  le  lagrime  grondare  dagli  occhi  in  taL' 

»         occasiotie.    ..»••••«.... 

S.  M^  m*  ha  detto  li  giorni  passati  che  lo  scrivevano  d'Olanda,  che  vi 
[  fossero  inditii  forti,  che  il  Principe  d'Orangea  meditasse  attualm^  di 
!  porre  in  essecutione  It  snot  perversi  dissegni  col  preteato  di  religiope 
I  havendo  in  mint  questa  parte,  io  gl'  h6  rispodto,  che  speravo  che  quando 
fosse  gionta  cola  la  nuova  della  naspita  del  Principe  di  Gales  farel^be 
mufar  linguaggio,  e  si  disstparebbero  tosto  le  machine  de  gl'  inimici  di 
fuora,  come  il  simile  seguirebbe  di  qoelli  dentro  del  regno,  ed  havendo 
8.  M.  fatto  il  conto,  che  con  le  prime  lettere  se  ne  po^eva  ricever  il  ris- 
contro^  mi  ha  poi  detto  in  apresso  al  loro  arrivo,  di  esser  avisata,  che  fos- 
sero in  Olanda  rimastt  sul  colpo  doppi^  nell'  udire  la  detta  gran  nuova, 
e  di  sapere  che  si  trovassero  pronti  venti,  e  piO  vascelli  di  guerra  alle 
Dune,  il  che  non  havevano  mai  crcduto,  che  fosse  per  seguire,  ne  con 
tanta  sollecitudine.  Milord  Sunderland  m'  haveva  significato  piiP 
apert^che  il  Principe  d'Oranges  havesse  dato  online  alia  brigada  di 
questa  natione,  che  tuttavia  si  ritrova  in  quel  servitio,  che  dovesse  star 
pronta  alia  marcia,  il  che  s'  interpretava  con  diret°®  a  questa  volta,  ha- 
vendosi  fundamento  di  credere  che  qua  vi  siano  intelligenze  tali  da  poter 
cooperare  al  sud  effetto,  anzi  sollecitarlo^  abbenclie  per  altro  sia  diffi- 
.  cile,  che  il  Principe  senza  un  piena  concoi-so  delli  Stati  potesse  o  si 
mettesse  in  positura  di  voler  intraprendere  un  impegno  cosi  grande,  e 
fuora  di  ogni  ordine,  e  pare  difficilis*^  di  credere,  che  li  Stati  med^  si 
inducessero  ad  abbraciar  lo  senza  riflettere  ad  altro,  che  alia  smisurata 
ambitione  del  Principe,  e  che  t'utta  la  terra  si  unirebbe  contro  di  loro, 
e  sopra  tutto  i  da  sperarsi  nella  speciale  assistenza  del  Signore, 
che  si  fa  visibile  nelle  sue  beneditioni  cl  questo  Rd  cosi  zelante,  e  codi 
pio 

Milord  Sunderland  ha  esseguita  la  generosa  e  santa  rissolutione  di  di- 
chiararsi  Cattolico,  con  la  circonstanza  che  S.  M.  med«  entrata  martedi 
4oppo  pranso  nel  consiglio  di  Cattolici  ha  voluto  partecipare  la  buona  nu- 
ova a  quei  Sig"  accompagnandola  con  li  espressioni  del  proprio  conten- 
to,  i  di  molta  commendatione  di  Milord,  il  quale  parlo  poi  in  appresso 
con  li  sentimenti  degni  di  lui,  e  dell'  attione  che  faceva.  La  stessa  sera 
S.  M.  mi  fece  I'honore  di  parteciparmelo  abbond*'  la  singolare  sodisfat- 
tione,  e  parte,  che  prendeva  in  un  successo,  che  non  puol  rissultare  se 
non  in  gran  vantaggio  del  servitio  di  Dio,  e  di  quelle  di  S.  M.  Gia  mi 
e  ttato  riferto,  che  si.discorra  da  molti  tru  It  piil  fanatici  nella  cita  sopra 
il  cio,  con  la  riflessione,  che  il  partito  del  Re  debba  essere  alia  fine  il  piQ 
forte,  e  li  9noi  dissegni  siano  ben  assicurati  alia  vista  di  un  tal  person- 
naggio,  savio,  prudente,  ricco,  ed  informato  di  tutto,  che  nonostante  di 
▼edersi  inaspriti  gl'animi,  si  puol  dire  universal^  di  tutti  per  I'aSkre  di 
vescovi,  a  ogn'  altra  agitatione  domestica,  cioe,  che  non  andando  bene  le 
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coBc  siano  peni  li  Cattolici,  onde  cavano  argom^  di  credere,  aecondo  h 
rcgola  dell'  interesse,  essendone  qud  poc'  altra,  che  questo  si  trtm  ac«- 
ID  neir  elettione  del  ditto  partito. 

Hoggi  k  il  giorno  destinato  alia  rissolutione  del  grand'  aflOire  di  Tesco- 
\i,  se  pure  si  potrd  fiiiir  in  una  sola  sessione  discutendosi  hora  la  cansa. 
Kon  h  credibile  qnanto  habbi  servito  quest'  occasione  alii  mal'  intentio- 
mti,  per  dilatare  tra  il  popolo  li  impressioni  di  violenza,  e  flu*  credere 
che  se  ne  v<^lia  direttamente  alia  loro  religione,  al  che  hanno  coadjova- 
to  li  stessi  vescovi  sedotti  non  operando  di  suo  proprio  dettame,  con  tntte 
li  dimostrattioni  maggiori  per  eccitare  la  compassione  da  cui  nasce  poi 
V  ira  nel  volgo,  col  farsi  credere  martiri  della  fede. 

8.  M.  mi  hd  parlato  longamen^  una  delle  sere  passaie,  facendomi  re- 
vere la  necessita  in  cui  si  era  trovata  di  far  procedere  contro  li  detti  ve- 
acovi  nel  modo  che  ^  seguito,  portando  gl'  esseropii  del  fu  R^  suo  padre, 
€  R^  fratello,  che  havevano  ricevute  pregiuditii  nella  propria  autorita, 
•che  in  fine  havevano  causata  la  morte  lagrimevole  al  primo  per  la  troppa 
Indulgenza;  che  la  M.  S.  haveva  perdonati  d  tanti,  che  gii  era  troppo, 
che  egli  conosceva  la  natione  Inglese,  la  quale  con  le  buone  non  si  ridu- 
ceva  al  suo  devere,  e  che  ogni  conivenza  sarebbe  stata  attribuita  a  ti- 
«nore$  conchiuse,  che  non  operando  nel  modo  riferito  era  perdnto,  uso  di 
questa  parola.  Mercordt  7  mi  h-X  ancora  parlato  dello  stesso  afiare  di- 
<cendo  della  contumacia  delli  detti  vescovi,  che  in  fine  se  ne  pentirebbe- 
ro,  che  1'  Ariciv®  di  Cantorberi  veniva  di  farle  presentare  una  suplica  ac- 
•cioche  Yolesse  ordinare,  che  li  registri  originali  del  Palam^  che  sono  in 
'Westminster,  si  dovessero  portare  hoggi  avanti  li  giudici  per  valersene 
alia  propria  diSesa,  che  mioI  diro  contro  di  S.  M^  la  quale  gl'  ha  fatto 
•dire  che  era  libero  ad  ognuno  di  far  tirare  dalli  detti  registri  gl'  estratd 
che  si  volessero.  Nonostente  per6  questa  contumacia  e  la  giusta  ind^^ 
natione  che  ne  deve  essere  nell'  animo  di  S.  M.  per  dorer  usare  con  esd 
1'  ultimo  del  rigore.  Milord  Sunderland  ^  di  parere  sempre  con  la  mira 
:]d  Parlamento,  che  h  il  negotio  principale,  senza  di  cui  non  si  sara  mai 
fatto  niente,  che  convenga  seguita,  che  sia  la  sentenza  perdonare  alii  det- 
"ti  vescovi  ancorche  essi  non  chiedano  perdono,  come  egli  h  persuaso,  che 
non  lo  dimanderanno  per  sempre  piii  farsi  popolari  ed  alienare  gl'  animi 
"del  R%.  Tutta  la  pena  che  sara  loro  imposta,  si  vengono  dichiarati  col- 
pevoli,  la  qual  dichiaratione  non  aspetta  di  fare  alii  giudici,  ma  bensi  a 
^odici  persone  alette  espress"  a  quest'  eflTetto,  che  si  chiamano  Giuri,  ed 
^  una  forma  di  giuditio  particolare  credo  alia  sola  Inghilterra,  che  posso- 
t&o  ancor'  esser  corrotte,  come  S.  M.  mi  hk  detto,  che  &.  trovanno  deposi- 
tate  "2  mila  lire  sterline,  si  riduce  ad  una  multa  pecuniaria,  con  la  con- 
ditione  della  priggionxa  sinche  non  sia  pagata.  La  detta  multa  potr^  es- 
sere anco  di  cento  mila  scudi  per  uno,  e  piii,  secondo  I'  arbitrio  di  ^u> 
•dici,  onde  non  k  dubbio  che  li  detti  vescovi  dovranno  per  la  le^e  restar 
priggionati  sinche  paghino  la  somma  &  cui  verranno  condannati,  e  con 
questo  si  aumentera  P  alienatione  de  gl'  animi,  ed  essi  goderanno  di  po- 
ter  dare  un  tal  spettacolo  al  popolo  atto  ad  irrltarlo  maggiormente,  onde 
aari  forzoso  il  dire,  che  non  occorra  piik  penaar  d  Parlamento,  e  le  cose 
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restinoBempre  in  un  incertezza»  tanto  riguardo  alio  stabilmento  della  re^ 
ligione,  quanto  alia  tranquilita  dello  stato.  Mi  ha  detto  hieraera  Milord  d^ 
baveme  parlato  ti  S.  M.  la  quale  a  gustate  li  raggioni,  ed  haveva  ordinate 
di  radunar  il  consigtio  i  quest'  effetto,  che  si  ^  poi  differito  per  vedersi 
prima  qual  sia  la  fin  del  giudicio^  e  prenderlo  piil  aggiustate  rissolutioni 
sopra  il  medesimo  dettamente. 

II  caso  ^  hora  di  vedere  1'  esito  di  quello,  che  li  detti  giuri  siano  per 
fare  troTandosi  giil  radunati  doppo  agitata  la  causa,  che  h  durata  lo  spa* 
cio  circa  nove  here,  per  dire  il  loro  parere,  che  deve  essere  uniforme  di 
tutti  dodici,  non  dandoseli  a  mangiare,  sincl\e  non  siano  d'  acorde,  ed  es- 
sendo  hora  ben  tardi  non  si  sa  ancora  quello,  che  siano  per  prononciare 
stando  alii  sud^  di  dire,  che  siano,  6  non  siano  colpevoli,  come  potrebbe 
anco  succedere  in  questo  caso  per  la  seconda  parte  per  un  complemento 
d'iniquit^.  Intanto  li  giudici  e  li  rei  sono  andati  alle  case  loro,  restando 
li  giuri  radunati  per  prononciare  il  loro  sentimento,  e  domani  si  dovra  ye- 
dere,  e  publicare  nel  tribunal  il  risultato  di  questa  gran  contentione,  in 
cui  i  stato  necessario  al  fisco  di  provare,  che  li  detti  yescovi  habbino 
data  la  petitione  che  li  rende  criminali  k  S.  M.,  non  admettendosi  da  essi 
il  fatto,  il  che  ^  riuscito  strano,  e  difficile  secondo  queste  leggi,  non  es* 
sendovi  testimonii,  che  habbino  visto  presentarla,  ed  ^  convenuto  a  Mi- 
lord Sunderland  di  comparire  chiamato  lui  stesso  in  giudicio  per  infor- 
mare  di  quello  che  era  passato  tra  lui  e  li  yescovi,  prima  che  andassero 
da  S.M.  II  popolo  ha  fatte  acclamationi  di  giubilo  alii  vescoyi  nel  uscir« 
dalla  sala  del  giuditio,  e  per  le  strade,  dicendo  ognuno  che  siano  liberate 
ed  easendo  hora  di  notte  mi  yien  delto,  che  si  veda  qualche  fuocho  di  al- 
legrezza,  persuasi  che  siano  dichiarati  innocenti,  6  che  li  giuri  debboEO 
faiio,  perche  in  fatti  sin'  hora  non  hanno  ancora  pronunciato.    •    •    •    » 

Sabbato  scorso  10  del  corr«  fu  il  giomo  in  cui  si  fece  vedere  nel  lua 
pill  chiaro  prospetto  il  mal  animo  di  questi  heretici,  che  si  lasciarano  gui* 
<lare  intier*  dalla  passione  e  dalla  malitia  celebrando  la  vittoria  de  ees- 
covi,  nel  essere  stati  dichiarati  innocenti  dalli  giuri,  che  stettere  cViusi 
per  deliberare  tutta  la  notte  antecedente,  e  publicatosi  da  giudici  nelle 
forme  solite  radunati  la  roattina  a  quest'  effetto  nella  gran  sala  di  IVest- 
minster.  II  R^  ^  stato  pess^®  servito  in  quest'  affare,  mentre  si  pud  dire 
che  nissuno  di  quelli,  che  vi  havevano  alcuna  parte  immediata^  halbi  bea 
adempito  il  suo  debito;  due  di  giudici  stessi  nell'  agitarsi  la  caua  si  fe- 
cero  conoscere  partlali  di  vescovi,  insinuando  con  la  forma  di  parlare,  in 
tal  qual  modo,  alii  giuri,  la  pretesa  innocenza  di  medesimi;  lal  altra 
parte  si  deve  ancora  dire,  che  la  causa  in  se  stessa  par  le  soitigliezze  • 
della  lege  haveva  le  sue  difficolta,  le  quali  forsi  non  son  stat^  Imstan^ 
previste  da  chi  ha  sopra  di  se  il  peso  di  queste  attioni  legali,  c»me  I'Avo- 
cato  Generalc  ed  altri,  mentre  1'  accusatione  ^  stata,  che  li  vescovi  ha- 
vessero  composto,  e  publicato  un  libello  seditioso  per  alienare  1'  amore  di 
sudditi  verso  di  S.  M.,  nel  che  vedendo  contestato  il  fatto  per  altro  no- 
torio,  con  le  qualita  criminali  del  medesimo,  era  deficile  di  provare  con 
evidenza  la  sottoscrittionc  de  vescovi,  e  che  havessero  presentata  la  pe* 
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titioiie  al  R^,  non  vi  essendo  testimonii,  che  lo  habbino  viftto,  Mide  » 
rendeva  anco  piil  difBicile  di  provare  il  dissegno,  6  V  effisttiva  pablkati* 
al  sud*'  mal  fine;  di  manlera  che  con  queste  verautie  legali,  e  poca  caa- 
^la  6  troppa  confidenza  per  la  parte  di  quelli  del  Re,  li  vescovi  sodo 
atati  dichiarati  innocenti  con  gradid^  scandalo  de'  buoni,  e  non  minor 
Viasimo  di  tutti  quelli  che  sono  andate  negligenti  6  madisiosi  in  quest' 
aSare  di  si  grand,  importanza.  II  concorso  a  vedere  la  conclusione  del 
jiuditio  ^  stato  immenso,  e  pari  sono  stati  li  acclamationi  replicad  al  sen- 
irla  favoreTole  alii  vescovi.  Mi  trovava  con  Milord  SandeHand  la 
itesaa  matina,  quando  vennc;!'  Avocato  Genecule  d  rendergli  conto  del 
successo,  e  disse,  che  mai  piil  d  memoria  d'  huomini  si  era  sentito  an 
aplauso  mescolato  di  voci,  e  lagrime  di  giubilo,  egoal  a  quelloche  veiuva 
egli  di  videre  in  quest'  occasione.  La  sera  poi  li  fuochi  per  la  citta,  il 
bevere  per  le  strade,  con  gridi  alia  salute  de  vescovi,  e  confasione  de 
Cattolici,  lo  sparo  d'  instrouienti  da  fuoche  e  ogni  altra  dimostratione  di 
vna  furioKa  allegrezza  per  tutta  la  notte,  sono  state  cose  indicibili,  con 
V  acompagnam**  ancora  in  qualche  luogo,  come  mi  ^  stato  riferito,  di 
impieta  publiche  contra  la  N.  S.  religione,  da  qualche  feccia  di  plebe, 
con  altri  eccessi. 

Sua  M.  era  andata  al  campo  la  mattina,  e  li  fiH  spedito  da  Milord  San- 
derland  un  corriero  con  1'  aviso^dell'  esito  della  causa,  la  M.  S.  litoroo 
la  sera,  ed  al  solito  la  viddi  senza  il  minimo  segno  di  turbatione,  ma 
on  1'  accostumata  serenity  di  volto  propria  alia  sua  grandezza  d'  anuno 
aiperiore  ad  ogni  accidente;  mi  son  consolato  ancora  in  vedere  Miiord 
Stnderland  fare  sol  conto  del  successo,  quanto  ne  richiede  P  import* 
anza,  divisandqr  subito  il  modo  piil  proffitevole  per  divertire  li  pregiudicii 
che  possono  rissultare  da  questo  disordine,  ed  infervorarsi  maggior^^  in 
relatione  at  negotio  principale  del  Parlamento,  che  deve  essere  I'  unico 
8C090  e  fine  di  S.  M.  di  procurarlo  favorevole,  cui  tanto  quanto  si  paol 
tttt^  gH  incidenti  per  lo  stabilmento  di  suoi  santi  dissegni,  e  tranqnillita 
del  regno,  e  mettere  una  volta  fine  a  tutte  le  agitatione  e  gelosie  domes- 
tiche$  in  ordine  i  che  si  ^  tenuto  consiglio  di  gabinetto  da  S.  M.  in  coi 
mi  ha  dette  Milord,  che  per  il  fatto  particolare  de  vescovi  si  ^  di  avo- 
care  k  causa  al  tribunale  della  Commissione  Ecclesiastica  per  il  capo 
dell'  tiobbedienza  non  solo  quanto  a  i  vescovi,  ma  per  tutti  li  ministri, 
che  vihanno  havuta  parte^  nel  che  si  andera  tempore^iando  per  servirsi 
di  questa  strada,  secondo  che  si  ^udicara  a  proposito,  e  in  tanto  tenere 
nn  frenc  ad  ognuno,  sinche  si  veda  quello  che  siano  per  fare  nel  Parla- 
mento, si  levaranno  di  carica  li  duegiudici  per  mettervi  un  Cattolico,  ed 
un  Disseatista,  e  si  fara  lo  stesso  di  alcuni  altri,  la  di  cui  colpa  %  piil  ap- 
parente. 

S.  M.  nd  gran  consiglio,  the  chiamano  privato,  spiegare  li  suoi  reali 
aenzi  sopra  le  cause  passate,  confermando  quelli  di  voler  tanto  mag- 
giorm^  insiitere  per  il  Parlamento  senza  dipartirsi  un  ponto  dalla  piQ 
intensa  applications  Diceva  Milord  doversi  questa  rivolgere  intier^  ed 
eludere  il  perverso  dissegno  degl'  Anglicani,  li  quali  prevalendosi  della 
congiontura,  travagliano  con  tutto  il  potere  per  turare  nel  suo  partito  li 
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Nonconformist,  fiicendo  loro  grandi  offcrte  di  gicnrezxa,  ed  ogn'  altra* 
che  poBsa  farglelo  apprenderc  per  jAxi  vantj^oBO,  ed  in  partioelare  stu- 
diano  di  imprimere  loro,  che  It  Cattolici  pretcndono  di  servirsi  di  essi 
8ol  tanto  che  possano  conseguire  U  loro  fini  di  abolire  il  testo,  ch'  ^  I* 
argine  pi\i  forte  di  diffesd,  che  habbino,  per  poi  esterminarli  tutti  Anglii- 
cani  e  Nonconformisti  insiemc,  quando  nel  Parlamento  vi  possi  esscre 
una  irrttttione  di  Cattolici,  e  vedersi  chiara  V  intentione  del  IW,  che 
nella  sussistenza  del  Testo  med<^  non  puol  naacondere  la  violenza  che 
Yiene  di  apparire  contro  di  vescovi.     Queati  ed  altri  discord  pemidosi 
aono  capaci  di  sedurre  quelli,  che  non  si  portano  d  concorrere  ne'  ^usti 
sensi  di  S.  M.  per  vniii,  ne  per  debito,  ma  per  solo  proprio  interesse^ 
onde  se  crederanno,  che  questo  corra  alcun  rischio  e  pericolo  stando 
fermi  nelle  regi^  parti,  ed  id  contrario  resti  assicurato  per  il  mexzo  degli 
Anglicani,  facilmente  si  lasciaranno  persuadere  i  mntare  d'  intentione» 
ed  in  ordine  al  Parlamento,  il  Ri  verri  d  restar  solo.    Onde  diceva  Mi- 
lord di  doversi  pensare  ad  espedienti,  per  non  esporsi  ad  un  irreparabile 
danno,  il  qual  espediente  doversi  fondare^nel  proporre  alii  Nonconform- 
ist! qualche  sorte  di  sicurezza  per  li  8ud>  riguardi,  e  se  al  presente  non 
d  poteva  conseguir  tutto  il  Parlamento  come  sarebbe  desiderabile,  non 
doversi  percio  negligere  di  ottenere  delle  sei  parti  li  cinque  se  si  petesse 
per  il  solo  principio  di  preffigersi  tutto  6  niente,  mentre  sard  piii  facile, 
ottenute  le  cinque  parti,  havere  anco  la  sesta  col  tempo>  e  con  le  cose 
quiete,  che  hora,  che  son  turbate,  persistere  di  volerle  tutte  sei  senza  ap- 
parenza  di  poterle  conseguire,  e  restar  sempre  in  un  mare  di  confusione 
esposti  al  pericolo,  che  ad  un  accidente  della  morte  del  R^,  che  Dio  ci 
guardi,  si  veda  una  funesta  desolate  di  tutti  li  Cattolici  con  I'  esterminio 
della  religione  quando  si  £i  ogni  studio  per  stabilirla.    Diceva  dunque 
di  haver  proposta  d  S.  M.  nel  consiglio,  che  si  poteva  sopra  queste  con* 
siderationi  contentarsi  dell'  abolidone  delle  leggi  penali,  e  del  Testo,  che 
escludi  li  signori  della  Camero  Alta,  e  lasciar  in  vigore  gl'  antichi  giu* 
ramenti,  che  escludano  li  Cattolici  della  Camera  Bassa,  nel  che  li  Non- 
€<mformi8ti  potranno  considerarvi  la  propria  sicurezza,  e  concorrere  per 
il  rimanente  nella  propositione  di  S.  M.,  riducendosi  la  somma  nel  nego- 
tio,  a  vedere,  se  conosciuta  1'  impossibiiitd  di  attenere  tutto,  come  si 
vorrebbe,  convenga  di  applicare  alia  sud«  propositione  quando  si  possa 
far  valere,  alia  vista  del  gran  bene  che  rissultara  dal'  abbraciare  la  vera 
religione,  alche  si  agg^onge  1'  entrata  de  sig^i  Cattolici  nella  Camera 
Alta,  la  quale  parebbe  assicurata  nel  servitio  di  S.  M.  con  1'  evidenza, 
che  nella  buona  intelligenza  del  R^  col  suo  Parlamento  sari  per  fortifi- 
cand  sempre  piii  la  regia  autoriti  per  farlo  valere,  e  dentro  e  fuora  del 
regno,  nel  qual  stato  di  cose  sara  piii  facile  al  R^  di  perfettionare  1' 
opera,  che  hora  d'  intraprenderla.    Proposto  il  suprad^  i  S.  M.  con  il 
concorso  di  ogni  altri  consiglieri;  la  M.  S.  vi  ha  fatta  una  riflessione,  se 
doppo  di  haver  dichiarato  1'  impegno  di  voler  tutto  dal  Parlamento,  le 
convenga  di  ritirarsi  in  parte  dal  medesimo,  ponderando  li  pregiudicii 
rissultati  alii  suoi  antecessori  dal  cedere;  al  che  ha  risposto  Milord  con 
la  disparita  del  caso,  ndl'  havere  quelli  ceduto  del  proprio,  ed  hora 
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trattarsi  di  far  cedere  si  gl'  altri^  e  contentarsi  di  sieno  di  quello  cbe  si 
Yorebbe  per  1'  impoMibilita  di  ottenerlo;  aopra  di  che  8.  M.  non  ha  gi3- 
dicato  di  dover  rissoWere,  ma  di  doverlo  omsiderare  |Hil  mature-  ¥m 
la  M.  S.  pote&  motiTarmene  qnalcbe  coea»  nel  qual  caao  firego  il  Signore* 
che  m'  inspiri  di  dirlo  quello  che  sari  del  maggior  senrito  di  sua  DiTina 
Maestiu 

Honl  la  giusticia  ord*  procede  coDtro  queUi,  che  hanno  fatd  fiiochi 
Bella  pa88ata  congicmtura,  che  sodo  difeu  senza  ordine,  o  permis®  pab- 
lica,  li  quali  aarebbero  ancor  atati  piik  copioai,  swza  le  diligence  aaate  dai 
Milord  Maire  per  iiopedirli^  abbenche  noa  le  sia  riuscito  in  tutto  aeom- 
do  il  desiderio,  per  noa  essere  ben  esaegoite,  ed  eaaendo  stato  troppo 
miiveraale  il  consenaa  di  tntto  ii  popolo  cK'  ^  atato  poi  piik  eccesava 
nelle  altre  dimoatrattioni,  venendomi  detto  che  ai  £iceya^  fermar  le  gcnti 
per  atrada,  e  le  carozze,  per  obligar  le  peraonne  a  bevere  alia  salafe  de' 
veacovi.  II  aimile  ai  crede  aegaito  in  altra  parte  del  regno,  easendori 
notitione  di  tali  eceaai  ne  luoghi  circonvicini  di  Londra. 

Non  laaciaro  di  dire,  che  nel  giudito  ^  atato  aonun^  scandaloso,  che 
li  avocati  de  veacovi  habbtno  declamato  contro  il  potere  dispensatorio 
del  Rd,  e  aimilmente  iniquo,  che  li  giudici  lo  habbino  penneaso,  eaaendo 
an  ponto  ,non  aolo  totaim^  alieno  dalla  cauaa,  e  dalla  inapettione  pre- 
aente,  ma  auperiore  ad  ogni  cognitione  di  particolari,  ^onde  era  di  Jmo^ 
dovere  d'  imporre  ailentio  alF  uditezza  di  tali  huomini,  ne  laaciarlo  met- 
tere  in  controverua,  che  puol  eaaere  pregiuditialiaBima  nel  concetto  delli 
genti. 

•  •  •  Li  patemi  zelantia*  aenai  di  N«  aignore  in  ordine  alia  dili- 
gente  cuatodia  del  parto,  che  aeguirebbe  della  R^;ina,  e  li  dementis^ 
coinandamenti  datimi  aopra  di  ci6  ^aaranno  da  me  eaaeguiti  con  1'  insi- 
atenze  pil  adottate  che  ^pr6  aecondo  1'  occaaioni,  eaaendo  veram^  ne- 
ceaaarie  o^iicircofiap^one  in  ogni  tempo,  ma  molto  pid  in  qaeati,  che 
p^^ori  non  possono  eaaere,  accompagnati  da  circonatanza  che  esngono 
tutta  1'  attentione  e  diligenza  poaaibile  per  garentirai  da  quelli  di  mal^ 
intentionati,  che  vogliono  inceaaant*^  in  oppoaitione  di  b8*>  diaaegni  di  S. 
Mm  ed  hora»  che  la  divina  miaericordia  ha  conceaao  un  anccesaore  alia 
corona,  par  che  raddoppijno  la  forza  della  loro  perverae  machination],  le 
quali  alia  fine  dovranno  cadere,  e  diaaiparai  nella  pratioaa  conaervatione 
del  gran  bene  dato  da  Dio  a  queati  regni  nel  nuovo  principe*  In  rela- 
tione di  cio  parendomi,  che  1'  acceaao  di  poterlo  vedere  foaae  troppo  li- 
bero,  e  facile  a  qnalunque  peraona,  maaaime  dopo  li  primi  giomi,  ne  quali 
pareva  neceaaaria  una  aimil  per6  circoapetta  liberta  per  le  dicerie  che 
corevano  aeminate  da*  maligni,  e  facili  di  far  impreaaione  nelle  genti  gia 
troppo  diaposte  i  laaciarai  ingannare  e  aedurre,  ne  h6  inainuata  P  impor- 
tanza  alia  M.  della  Regina»  che  era  entrata  meco  in  diacorso  del  prin- 
cipe,  la  quale  m'  ha  rilevata  la  d*  rifieaaione  con  la  cautela  di  eaaeni  &t- 
to  porre  nella  atanza  del  med^  come  un  recinto,  che  vi  ^,  ed  impedisae  P 
accoataraegli,  ma  per  1'  avenire  ancora  ai  andera  pii^  aobrio  nel  permet- 
tere  ad  ogn'  uno  1'  introdursL    Anzi  h6  augerito  alia  S^  M^  di  Poea 
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^Teniauta,  di  non  lasciar  entntr  alcuno  nella  d*  stanza,  cV  ella  non  lo 
^SLppi,  ed  in  sua  absenza  sia  cura  della  sotto  governanta,  essendo  qoesta 
^ignore  in  particolare  ]a  prima  di  un  gran  zelo  e  virtii.  ll  che  »  ^  com- 
piaciuta  di  ricevere  in  buona  parte,  col  assicurarmi,  che  non  dormiva  li 
suoi  sonni  sempre  rivolta  col  pensiero  d  beu  adempire  le  sue  parti  per 
corriapondere  alia  confidenza,  che  hanno  havuto  in  lei  le  M.  M.  loro, 
neir  appoggiare  alia  sua  sollecitudine  un  peso  di  si  gran  importanza. 
Questa  si  sarebbe  di  sentimento,  che  si  dovesse  dare  al  fanciullo  qualche 
poco.  di  latte,  dicendo,  che  sia  il  consueto  di  cosi  usarne  da  tutti  nella^ 
nutritione,  che  si  tiene  con  esso,  e  se  n'  ^  espressa  meco  anco  alia  pre- 
senza  del  principale  medico,  il  quale  i  totalmente  contrario  a  cio,  e  sup- 
pone  che  ogpi  poco  di  latte  li  fosse  pregiuditialissime,  e  potesse  causargli 
pelle  convultioni,  nel  che  conviene  similmente  la  R^na,  havuto  sempre 
il  riguardo  alia  perdita  degl'  altri  figli,  che  vien  attribuita  alia  sud*  cag« 
gione  del  latte.  Ne  in  questa  contrariety  de  pareri  si  vede  altro  ricorso, 
che  alia  divina  Providenza,  la  quale  vorra  conservarlo  in  tutti  la  modi,  h 
si  degnaqt  d'  inspirare  quelle,  che  sia  per  il  meglio. 

Yanno  giottgendo  le  notitie  da  tutte  le  parti  dalle  dimostratiom  singo* 
lari  che  in  ogm  luogo  si  fanno  in  redimento  di  gratie  al  Signore,  e  del 
con  ten  to  delle  nationi  Cattoliche,  per  il  felice  successe  della  nascita  del 
Principe  di  Gales.  Questo  ambasciatore  di  Spagna  dice,  che  la  M.  del 
Rd  Cattolico  hi  ordonate  mmili  dimostrationi,  come  se  fosse  un  succea- 
sore  alia  sua  corona.  Di  che  queste  M.  si  mostrano  sensibili  con  1'  ag« 
gradimento,  e  compiacenza,  e  con  la  riflessione  di  qua  mi  hanno  detto, 
che  Nemopro/eia  inpalrid  replicando  queste  parole  piiH  volte.  Simil- 
mente questo  ambasciatore  di  Francia  essagera  il  giubUo,  %  contento  del 
stto  R^,  in  questa  occasione,  per6  la  R^na  m'  ha  detto  con  benigna  con- 
fidenza, che  gli  era  parso  di  fare  una  gran  coza  in  concedere  ad  un  coIl<> 
di  Scorzesi,  se  ben  mi  ricordo,  di  cantar  il  Te  Deum,  con  la  ponderatione 
di  Don  essere  in  costume  di  farsi  in  Parigi,  che  per  la  successione  reale 
di  Francia,  o  sogetti  spettanti  alia  corona. 

•  •  •  •  All'  arrive  delle  lettere  d'Olanda  S.  M.  mi  hi  detto,  che  il 
F«  d'Oranges  havesse  fatto  delle  sue  con  bassezze  indegne  in  argomento 
della  sua  mala  volenti.  Nel  festeggiare,  che  ha  &tto  il  ministro  di  S, 
M.  all'  Haja  la  nascita  del  P*  di  Gales,  haveva  preparati  sontuosi  rin- 
freschi,  e  convitati  li  signori  principali  della  corte  del  P«t  che  gl'  have* 
vano  promesso  di  andarvi,  e  poi  poco  prima  della  fontioDe  havevan 
mandate  i  scusarseae^  di  piii  si  erano  fatte  perdere  nel  hora  appantata  le 
trompette,  ed  altri  instromenti  militari  della  guardia,  che  dovevano  ser- 
vire  alia  festa*  Aggionge  poi  S.  M.,  che  gli  premeva  molto  piu  la  risso- 
lutione  imminete  delli  Stati  Generali  per  le  leva  e  trattenimento  di  none 
mila  mattellotti  promossa  da  longo  tempo  dal  R^,  il  quale  finalmente  la 
haveva  conseguito,  e  doversi  credere  che  meditavano  dissegni  cativi,  e 
che  quello  che  mi  haveva  detto  pi«^  volte  si  andava  riiaturando  deila  liga 
di  religione  de,  Principi  heretaci,  onde  conveniva  di  premunirsi,  ed  evitsm 
totte  le  dissentioni  fra  Cattolici^  e  che  erano  pregiuditialis*  le  differenxie 
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deila  Franda,  perd  con  questa  congideralaone  sperava  che  la  S.  8^  vkh 
rebbe  usare  di  qualcbe  condescendenza  per  terminarle*  To  risposi,  cbe 
ver^  per  me  non  sapevo  capire  qaal  condeacendeDza  si  potera  deaiderare 
di  S.  S^,  quando  le  violence  erano  continuate  atrocissime  dalla  Fmncia 
aenza  alcun  ombra  di  raggione,  e  la  S^^  8.  non  hayeva  mai  fatto,  non 
fac«va  altro,  che  aofifrire,  e.  supUcaro  S.  M.  di  considerare  se  dicevo  il 
vero  8i,  o  nc^,  onde  biflognava  rissultarai  alia  Francta  perche  volease  rien- 
trare  nel  suo  dovere,  e  far  cessare  iin  ai  gran  scandalo  nella  Cristianita. 
8.  M.  disse,  che  voleva  parlame  di  buona  maniera  all'  ambasciatore:  all' 
hora  io  repliciu,  che  8.  M.  farebbe  molto  ben,  e  che  era  da  quella  parte 
che  conveniva  insistere  fortamentei  e  mi  diffosi  in  queato  propoato  qnan- 
to  seppi  dire,  lodando  insieme  il  zelo  e  la  pieti  della  M.  S»;  la  quale 
conchiuse,  che  ne  parlarebbe,  e  che  lo  haveva  fatta  anco  le  altre  volte 
sempre  con  fervore,  ed  efficacia:  e  cOQci6  resto  facendo  i  Y,  £.  profon- 
dis®  inchino. 

•  •  .  •  Milord  8underla3id  si  e  portato  per  qualche  giomo  alia 
destinata  yilleggiatura^  e  prima  di  partire  mi  ha  detto,  ch'  era  arriTato 
un  espresso  di  Olanda  con  aviso  che  il  Principe  d'Oranges  havesse  fatto 
levare  dalle  preghiere,  nelle  quali  era  stato  podto,  il  nome  del  Principe 
di  Gales,  quasi  che  nonsi  volesse  da  lui  piil  considerarsi  per  tale,  cui  ^ 
opinione  con  sufficienti  indicii  di  credere,  che  egli  sia  penlito  della  mis- 
gione  fatta  di  un  inviato  in  congratulatione  della  nasciti.  Queste  stra- 
vaganze  non ^  dubbio  che  siano  fomentate  di  qu^  con  quelle  di  mal'  in- 
tentionati,  molti  di  quali  non  lascian  di  dire  ancora  che  sia  un  parto 
supposto,  con  altre  straniezze  di  questa  sorte  inventate  dalla  pii^  stolta 
maligniti,  la  quale  dovra  alia  fine  restare  confusa,  e  depressa  dall'  herd- 
ca  con  stanza  del  R^,  con  1'  assistanza  del  8ignore. 

•  •  .  Milord  Sunderland  fece  ritomo  venerdi  scorso  al  tardi  dal 
auo  Ittogo  di  campagna,  e  poche  hore  doppo  si  port5  ii  Richemond,  di 
dove  ritomato  le  mattina  del  sabbato  mi  ha  detto  confidents  che  d' 
Olanda  veniva  comfermata  la  certezza,  che  il  Principe  d'Oranges  ha- 
vesse fatto  levare  con  ordine  positivo  dalle  preghiere  publiche  il  nome 
del  Principe  di  Gales;  onde  8.  M.  liaveva  creduto  di  non  poter  dissimu- 
lare  una  dichiaratione  cosi  inqua,  ed  haveva  perci6  giudicato  conveniente 
di  scriveme  alia  Principessa  sua  figlia  in  termini  di  haver  intesa  questa 
scandalosa  novit^  pero  volerne  sapere  il  vero,  e  se  vi  fosse  la  persisten- 
za  di  un  simile  attentato,  che  prenderebbe  le  misure  proportionate  alia 
qualita  del  negotio,  con  rissolutione  in  primo  luogo  di  commandare  al 
Bua  ministro  all'  Haja  di  non  trattar  piii  con  il  Principe  e  la  Principessa 
di  Oranges.  Con  le  ultime  lettere  poi  di  Olanda  si  h  ricevuto  aviso,  che 
il  Principe  havesse  fatto  di  nuovo  rimettere  nelle  stesse  preghiere  il 
nome  di  questo  di  Gales,  le  quale  mutatione  non  servendo  il  tempo  per 
essere  un  effetto  della  riferita  lettera,  non  si  sa  attribuere  sin'  hora,  che 
ad  una  piii  sobria  consideratione  dell'  impegno  enorme  che  si  prendeva, 
prodotta  forsi  dalle  vive  rapresentationi  del  minislro  di  8.  M.»  il  quale 
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si  attende  qnanto  prima  in  questa  corte,  e  potrd  dare  jun  conto  piii  esatto 
in  voce  del  vero  stato  di  quelle  cose.  Intanto  come  non  si  crede  questa 
rissolutione  del  Principe  d'Oranges  per  un  argomento  di  essere  meglio- 
rata  la  conditione  della  sua  perversa  volonta,  dk  luogo  a  riflettere,  che 
sia  piii  debole  di  quello  che  apparisca  il  fondamento  d  cui  vengono  op^ 
poggiate  le  di  lui  machinationi,  e  che  possa  anco  portare  influenza  uni* 
formi  di  scapito  nel  partito  che  tiene  in  questo  regno.  Non  lasciano 
di  aggiongere  venirmi  assicurato  da  persona  di  credito,  che  scrivendo 
sovente  la  Principessa  d'Oranges  alia  Regina,  non  le  habbi  mai  nominate 
nelle  lettere  il  Principe  di  Gales,  che  pare  assai  straordinario,  e  confer- 
ma  sempre  piil  I'opione,  che  si  deva  havere,  de'  cattlvi  dlssegni  da  quel- 
la  parte,  mass*  in  ordine  &  questo  particolare.  Di  piii  la  stessa  Prin- 
cipessa ha  scritto  alii  vescovi  che  si  trovavano  priggionaii  alia  torre, 
come  mi  k  stato  riferto  ricavarsi  daun  a  lettera  intercetta  del  Yescovo  di 
Heli,  il  quale  d  nome  degP  altri  le  risponde  con  termini  che  fanno  chia- 
ramente  vedere  la  seditiosa  dipendenza  del  partito  Anglicano.     •    .    • 

'  E^  arrivato  d'Olanda  il  Marchese  di  Albeville,  inviato  di  S.  M.,  alia 
qual'  ha  partecipato  in  voce  lo  stato  di  quelli  affari,  e  comfermate  le 
sicurezze  che  si  hanno  del  mal'  animo  del  Principe  d'Oranges,  e  degli 
Oiandem.  S.  M.  mi  hd  detto,  che  gli  haveva  fatta  un  ampla  relatione  di 
tutto,  ag^ongendo  che  il  Sig  Dikwelt,  che  {\i  qua  inviato  del  Principe 
aud^  I'  anno  scorso,  haveva  detto  all'  Marchese  d'Albeville  medessimo, 
che  stasse  per  sicuro,  che  in  Olanda  si  farebbe  tutto  il  possibile  perehe 
la  religione  Cattolica  non  si  stabilisse  in  Inghilterra,  onde  persi  cosi  fatte 
cose  sempre  piil  si  accrescono  nell'  animo  regia  pieno  di  zelo,  le  essacer- 
bationiy  e  I'  irritamenti  massime  con  I'  apprensione  presente  che  non 
facian  s^guito  a  tali  dichiaratiom  nniformi  attentat!  nell'  intraprese  dt 
fatto./Vanno  giongendo  diversi  inviati  de'  Principi  per  passare  ufficii 
di  congratttlatione  con  queste  M.  M.  sopra  la  nascitd  del  Principe  di 
Gales,  oltre  quelli  di  Francia,  che  sono  di  partenza,  ^  arrivato  il 
Principe  di  Bei^les  per  parte  del  Gover*  de  Fiandra,  il  Marchese  della 
Rovere  per  quella  di  Genova,  il  Signore  di  Amilton  per  1'  Elettore 
Palatino,  li  quali  tutti  si  trovano  hora  impiegati  nelP  adempimento 
delle  loro  commissioni:  e  coa  ci6  resto  facendo  lo  profondissimo 
inchino. 

Vengono  confermati  con  nuovi  espressi  d'Olanda  gl'  avisi,  che  si 
a£Eretti  cola  da  armare  con  la  maggior  diligenza  sino  al  riferito  numero 
di  cinquanta  vascelli  da  guerra  con  disposition*  anco  di  accrescerlo. 
Onde  S.  M.  che  ha  raggione  di  diffidare  delle  intentioni  del  Principe  d' 
Oranges  e  delli  Stati/massime  non  cadendo  sin  hora  sotto  la  cognitione 
altro  sogetto  per  un  si  grand  armamento  di  mare  in  una  staggione  cosi 
aYanzata,  non  lascia  di  ben  premunirsi  per  ogni  attentate  che  potesse 
venire  da  quella  parte,  e  non  rimaner  sorpreso,  ed  hsl  perci6  ordinato  1' 
allestimento  di  altre  dodeci  grosse  navi  oltre  li  brulotti,  havendo  insieme 
conumdati  gl'  ufficiali  di  portarsi  alii  lijfro  regimentiy  facendo  ben  guar- 
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dare  le  piazze  maritime  piii  esposte  all'  invasione.  Con  tutto  cio  die 
queste  apparenze  siano  di  dover  temere.  Milord  Sunderland,  con  cni  ho 
parlate  piii  volte  di  queste  insorgenze,  non  si  sa  persuadere,  come  It  Stati 
Generali  possino  indursi  in  tale  congionture  k  voler  tutto  sagrificare  alia 
frenetica  ambitione  del  Principe  d'Oranges,  e  mettersi  in  un  impegno  da 
cui  non  sara  in  mano  loro  in  apresso  di  sortime,  e  potrebbe  alle  fine  riu«- 
cirlo  funesto;  perci6  egli,  doppo  haver  ben  ponderata  ogni  cosa,  spera 
che  tali  apparati  non  siano  diretti  per  hora  adalcun  hostilita,  a  far  8bart:o 
in  qjiesto  regno,  in  maniera  pero  che  simil  consideratione  non  debba  raf- 
freddare  1'  aplicadone  piii  diligente  d  precautionarsi,  e  metter»  in  stato 
di  ben  difiendersi,  quando  mai  ne  venga  il  caso.  La  M. S.  hd  similmente 
ordinato  al  Marchese  d'Albeville  di  dover  sollicitare  il  suo  ritomo  in 
Olanda,  per  poter  ivi  osservare  piil  da  vicino  gP  andamenti  di  quel  go- 
vernor ed  assistere  a  quell'  occorrenze  in  un  tempo  di  tali  aprennoni; 
conche  hien  parti  di  qua  verso  Londra,  di  dove  non  tardava  molto  a 
prosseguire  il  suo  viaggio  alia  volta  delP  Haja. 

In  conformitii  della  rissolutione  presa  dal  R^  di  non  voler  convocare 
il  Parlamento  nel  termine  prefisso  del  mese  di  9>»«  prossi®*  deve  hoggi  la 
M.  S.  nel  consiglio  pieno  dichiarare  la  sua  mente,  in  cut  s^nalari  anco 
il  giomo  preciso  per  la  sessione:  fatto  questo  si  ingiongerd  d  tutti  ii  go- 
vernatori  delle  provincie,  perche  si  trasferiscano  alle  loro  pertinenze  ad 
acendire  al  buono  regolamento,  per  dovertd  procedere  alle  elettioni  di 
membri»che  hannoda  comporre  la  Camera  Bassa,  da  cuidovradlpendere 
in  gran  parte  il  buon  successo  che  speriamo.  Milord  Sunderland,  che 
mi  hk  communicato  il  soprad<^  i  di  parere,  che  neile  presenti  aprensiont 
della  Olanda,  tanto  piii  convenisse  di  chiamar  hora  il  Parlamento,  con  la 
rifiessione  che  li  mali  intentionati  med'*  che  possano  haver  intelligenza 
col  Principe  d'Oranges,  torrebbero  in  sospeso  le  loro  machinationi  alia 
vista  di  un  certoe  vicino  Parlamento,  che  il  Signorefacciariuscirfavore- 
vole,  dipendendo  da  questo,  secondo  V  humano  discorso  ed  il  nostro  modo 
d'  intendere,  lo  stabUimento  della  religione  Cattolica  in  questi  r^;ni,  e 
la  tranquillity  dello  state  liella  buona  unione  del  R^  e  del  Parlamento 
med^'*  dal  quale,  levate  le  gelosie  che  hora  vi  sono,  potrd  promettersi 
ogni  maggior  assistenza  di  denaro,  per  suplire  alia  necessita  della  corona, 
e  porsi  in  un  stato  qual  deve  essere  un  Ri  grande  per  fiursi  conaiderare 
dentro  e  fuori  del  regno. 

Sopra  la-  stessa  consideratione  del  Parlamento  essendosi  radunata  la 
Commissione  Ecclesiastica  giovedi  26  che  era  il  giomo  prefisso  per  trat- 
tar  il  negotio  degli  officiali  delle  diocesi,  che  dovevano  riferire  U  riasal- 
tato  delle  loro  diligenze,  portando  la  nota  di  quelli  che  havevano  ubidito 
nel  leggere  la  dichiaratione  della  liberti  di  conscienzd,  e  di  quelli  che 
havevano  ricusato  di  farla,  comparvero  alcuni  di  sud'  officiaU  ben  dis- 
posti  ad  ubbedire,  ed  adussero  scuae  sopra  il  tempo  per  non  haver  adem- 
pite  le  loro  incombenze;  e  perche  si  suponeva  che  la  ma^or  parte  di  gli 
altri,  che  non  erano  comparsi,  volessero  non  obbedire,  il  tribnnale  venne 
in  parere  di  accetare  le  sense  di  quelli  che  le  havevan  portate,  e  fiuve 
godere  il  beneficio  a  tutti^  protongando  il  termine  delie  sud*  diligenze 
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Bino  i  x^  pro8Bimo»  per  non  esporei  a4  un  altro  disordine  come  ^  stato 
quelio  di  pseudo  v^toovi  in  congiontora  iDtempestiva:  mentre  vi  erano 
congetture  fondate^  cite  questi  roinistri  heretici,  se  ▼enivano  compulsi  col 
rigore,  erano  rissoluti  di  opporre  P  incompetenza  e  difetto  di  giudica  au- 
toritd  nel  tribunal  med^>  il  che  sarebbe  atato  accendere  un  fuoco  mag- 
giore  del  paasato;  onde  per  buona  prudenza  si  ^  giudicato  di  volersi  del 
ind^'  espediente,  e  non  intorbidare  aempre  piti  con  nuovi  incidenti  le  di- 
rettione  del  futuro  Parlamento, 

II  Principe,  Dio  gratia^  ha  sempre  continuato  di  bene  in  meglio,  ed 
havendo  ricuperato  il  suo  bnon  colore  naturale,  promette  Ja  piQ  vigorosa 
consistenza  di  salute.  Mi  vien  riferto  che  si  attenda  domani  V  arrive  del 
Sig'  di  Bonrepas  intendente  della  marina  di  Francia,  ch'  ^  stato  qud  al- 
tre  volte,  e  ne  hi  fatta  prevenire  hoggi  la  notitia,  il  che  non  lasciara  di 
dar  sogetto  i  molti  discorsi,  e  ricanando  quelio  della  sua  missione,  ne 
daro  riverentissime  conto  alia  Y.  £.,  alia  quale  mi  ho  1'  honore  di  accu- 
sare  la  ricevuta  della  sua  benignissima  lettera  in  data  delli  31  Luglio, 
con  haver  presentata  alia  M.  della  Regina  quella  che  vi  era  messa:  e  con 
ci6  facendo  a  Y.  £•  profondissimo  inchino. 

Ho  ricevuti  questa  settimana  di  benignissimi  spacci  di  Y.  £.  in  data 
delli  7  e  14  Agosto,  con  una  lettera,  e  due  cifre  il  primo,  ed  una  lettera 
con  un  fogglietto  il  secondo.  Nel  consiglie  pieno  di  venerdi  sorso  la  M. 
del  R^  dichiar6  la  risolutione  presa  di  convocare  il  Parlamento  a  9*^ 
pross^,  assegnando  il  giomo  27  S.  Y.  dello  stesso  mese  per  la  sessione, 
ed  il  di  18  del  corrente  per  mandare  le  lettere  convocatorie  nelle  pro- 
vincie  al  su69  effetto.  La  M.  S.  mi  perlo  nella  udienza  della  fiducia  che 
baveva  per  la  buona  riuscita  del  med^  fondata  sopra  la  giustitia  e  mode- 
ratione  delle  sue  dimande,  e  sopra  ii  credere,  che  li  Nonconformisti  non 
solo  vi  devono  trovare  il  loro  conto,  ma  che  siano  persuasi  della  sincera 
intentione  della  M.  S.  aliena  dalle  violenze,  onde  piil  faciimente  siano 
per  concorrere  ne'  suoi  giusti  dissegni;  conchiudendo  per6,  che  in  ogni 
caso,  che  fossero  resistenti  e  contumaci  alia  raggione,  ed  al  dovere,  ver- 
rebbe  alF  hora  a  giustificare  avante  Dio,  ed  avante  gP  huomini,  tanto  la 
rettitudine  delle  sue  insistenze  per  procurare  il  bene  e  la  tranquillita  di 
suoi  regni,  quanto  le  rissolutioni  che  sar^  obligata  di  prendere  coherent! 
ad  una  ripulsa.  Milord  Sunderland  similm^^'  si  ^  espresso  meco  in  un 
discorso  sopra  di  tal  proposito,  ch'  haveva  speranze  fondate  di  un  buon 
successo,  quando  il  R^  facesse  come  non  dubitava,  dal  suo  canto,  tutto 
quelio  che  conveniva  per  promoverlo.  In  primo  luogo  verrebbe  che  S. 
M.  parlasse  d  questi  principal!  heretici  che  sono  nella  corte,  in  tal  manie- 
ro,  che  non  sola  habbino  a  concorrere  passivamente  ne'  suoi  reali  sensi, 
ma  facendo  loro  comprendere,  con  la  sua  volont^  determinata,  la  giustitia 
e  ra^one  volezza  delli  med',  si  rissolvino  di  agire  con  zelo  e  fervore  in 
questo  riscontro,  il  che  sara  atto  a  produrre  sentimenti  uniformi  in  quel- 
li  che  sono  di  fuori.  Altrimenti  diceva,  che  si  questi  della  cortese  mos- 
trano  tepidi  e  dubbiosi,  ne  verra  un  pess^  effetto,  che  g^'  altri  havevano 
motivo  di  adonbrarsi  ma^ormente,  e  credere  che  siano  misteriose  enon 
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sincere  le  dtmande  regie,  mentre  quelli  che  si  trovano  nelle  cariche,  e 
Bono  d  parte  del  govemo,  non  si  dichiarino  apertamente  di  approTaik>. 
Di  pill  diceva,  che  negli  Parlamenti  passati  essendosi  visto,  che  la  Ca- 
mera Alta  haveva  sempre  fatto  maggior  rumore  di  quella  di  Comuni,  con- 
Teniva  al  R<^  di  assicurarsene  quanto  piO  poteva,  percio  sarebbe  coDgni- 
ente  di  sciegliere  un  numero  di  sogetti  capaci  e  fedeli,  e  farli  Milordi, 
per  aumentare  il  buon  partito  nella  detta  Camera,  e  cio  essere  tanto  piu 
necessario,  quanto  ch'  era  da  temersi,  che  potessero  far  nascere  tanti  in- 
cident!, senza  il  negotio  principale,  abbenche  questo  paresse  lore  giusto, 
come  sopra  P  armata,  sopra  la  prerogativa  di  dispensare  le  l^gi,  ed  altn 
simili  ponti,.che  venendovi  una  voltain  tali  contestation!,  vi  era  pericolo 
di  non  uscire  senza  dover  sciogliere  il  Parlamento,  ed  eludere  in  quests 
modo  tutti  li  dissegni  di  S.  M.,  onde  conireniya  di  prevenire,  ad  aasodare 
potendosi  la  pluralita  de'  voti;  conchiudendo,  che  la  M.  S.  era  disposta 
di  mettere  in  essecutione  tutto  il  soprad^'*  con  il  di  piil  che  anderanno 
suggerendo  le  congionture  nell'  avicinarsi  al  tempo  delta  sesnon.       .    . 

E^  gionto  hieri  un  espresso  d'Olanda  con  aviso,  che  restassero  di  g^ 
imbarcati  in  Roterdam  due  reggimenti  di  fanteria  sopra  la  flotta  Olac- 
dese  seguitando  gl'  altn  k  far  il  med®*  e  che  si  fossero  noUeggiate  tutte 
le  imbarcationi  possibili  per  caricarle  di  altrezzi  necessani  a  far  un  sbar- 
CO  con  cavalli,  ed  altre  simili  provisioni,  che  facendosi  il  distaccamento 
8ud<^  dal  grosso  dell'  armata,  per  andare  ad  imbarcarsi,  fosse  accompag- 
nato  con  gridi  di  allegrezza  verso  V  Inghilterra,  e  che  tutti  questinbelli, 
che  si  trovano  cola  riffuggiati,  si  mettessero  all'  ordine  facendo  provisioni 
militari;  tutto  ci6  mi  lo  disse  hiersera  S.  M.  con  una  maniera  pero  di 
parlare  cosi  tranquillo  e  superiore,  che  non  si  puol  spiegare  abbastanza, 
dicendo  che  li  giomi  passati  ver^  era  stato  con  un  poco  di  fastidio,  ma 
che  hora  stava  con  V  animo  quieto,  havendo  gi4  dati  gP  ordini  alle  sue 
truppe  di  quello  che  dovessero  fare 

Trovandomi  sabbato  sera  18  del  corr^  nella  camera  dove  si  trattengo- 
ho  le  MM**  loro  doppo  di  haver  cenato,  mi  tiro  il  R^  in  disparte,  dicen- 
do, che  veniva  di  ricevere  le  lettere  d'Olanda,  le  quali  portavano,  che  il 
Pensionario  Fagel  parlasse  molto  atto,  e  con  sensi  pieni  d'  ardire,  nelle 
corrente  emergenze,  al  qual  proposito  raccontd  una  riflessione  fatta  da 
un  vescovo  di  Ruremonda,  che  era  stato  Yicario  Apostolico  in  Olandi, 
sopra  la  persona  del  fd  Pensionario  Whajt,  il  quale  similm^  in  quei 
tempi  si  spiegasse  in  simili  concetti  superbi  di  non  haver  pi\l  che  temere, 
ma  che  al  capo  di  un  anno,  con  le  rivolutioni  domestiche  che  seguirono, 
fee'  il  tragico  fine  ch'  k,  noto.  Disse  S.  M.  di  haver  notitia  che  il  S. 
Campricht,  ministro  del  Imperatore  all'  Haya,  fosse  entrato  in  disc^rso 
col  detto  S.  Fagel  soprd  1'  armamento  die  si  faceva  cosi  grande,  con  ec- 
citarlo  in  qualche  modo  a  spiegarsi  se  vi  era  alcuno  pensiero  verso  dell' 
Inghilterra,  e  che  il  detto  Fagel  si  mostrasse  ben  imbarazzato  nel  rispon- 
dere,  dal  che  cavava  argomento  la  M.  S.  che  vi  potesse  essere  tuttavia 
qualchfr  occulto  dissegno  sul  tapeto,  quando  le  risposte  di  tal  ministro  in- 
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dicsvano  V  animo  turbato  e  non  sincero;  onde  credeva  necessario  d)  do- 
yer  ben  certificarsi  della  verita  del  seguito  nel  detto  coDgresso  fra  il  S. 
Campricht  e  Fage],  e  mi  faceva  instanza  di  fere  ancora  le  raie  diligenze 
«1  sadP  effetto  di  sapeme  il  vero;  al  che  essendomi  moatrato  pronto  di 
ubbidire  nel  modo  che  havessi  saputo  e  potuto,  prossegui  la  M.  S.  in  ri^ 
ferire  lo  studio  ch'  haveva  usato  quest'  ambasciatore  d'Olanda  per  assi- 
curarla  che  fossero  ottimi,  e  sincere,  e  piene  di  rispetto,  le  intentione 
tlelle  Stati  Terso  della  M.  S.,  e  che  1'  armamento  suo  non  fosse  che  ad 
c^etto  puramente  diffensivo,  considerate  di  prima  le  dissentioni  con  la 
Danimarca,  e  poi  aumentato  le  gioste  gelosie  dalla  condotta  e  minaccie 
della  Francia,  e  trattamento  rigoroso  in  ordine  al  rommercib  che  si  usa- 
▼a  con  i  loro  sudditi,  il  che  haveva  anco  dato  raggionevole  motivo  alii 
medesimi  Stati  di  portarsi  i  prohibtre,  come  intendeyano  di  fare,  tutti  li 
generi  e  manifatture  della  Francia  stessa.    Nonostante  qveste  abbondan-^ 
ti  signification!,  diceya  8.  M.  di  haver  fatta  rifleasione,  che  il  detto  am- 
basciatore replicasse  nel  suo  discorso  affettattamente  molte  volte,  che  lui 
ambasciatore  non  havesse  mai  inteao  nelle  conference  tenute  nel  tempo 
del  suo  soggiomo  in  Olanda,  motivarsi  alcmn  ombra  di  direttione  contra 
di  questo  regno,  il  qual  modo  di  dire,  che  poteva  contenere  sensi  ambigui* 
non  rendeva  iotieramente  appagato  1'  animo  della  M.  S.  abbenche  il  na- 
turale  dello  stesao  ambasciatore  noa  dia  molto  it  sospettare  per  questo' 
lato.    Disse  la  M.  8.  di  essersi  spiegata  col  detto  ambasciatore  di  non 
approbare  la  dichiaradohe  fatta  dalli  Francesi  alii  8tati  in  ordine  i  cid, 
che  la  rigoarda  segaita  senza  suo  consenso  h  partecipatione,  e  che  dovc^- 
4wro  considcrare  che  egli  sapeva  di  essere  il  R%  d*  Inghilterra,  ma  non 
poteva  perci6  impedireche  il  Ri  di  Francia  dasse  taU  ordini  alii  suoi  mi- 
nistri  <jie  pid  le  piacessero.    Esser  bensi  nelP  arbitrio  delli  8tati  di  obli- 
^ailo  i  prevalersi  delle  offerte  della  FranciA  stessa,  che  sin'  hora  non  ha- 
veva accettate,  desiderando  di  conservare  la -pace,  purche  gli  altri  ancora 
coavenissero  nelli  medesimi  dettamentL    Disse  poi  che  le  diligenze  so- 
poL  la  piii  volte  referita  lega  di  religione  si  andavmo  pressando  esseu'- 
done  il  promottore  il  Principe  d'Oranges,  al  qual  eflfetto  si  sollecitava 
liora  il  Rd  di  Danimarca  ad  entrarvi.    Passando  poi  il  discorso  sopra  le 
snosse  de'  Francesi,  conchiuse,  ciie  non  credeva  ancora  cbe  fossero  li 
prima  i  rompere  la  guerra  ed  intraprendere.    lo  risposi  d  quest'  ultimo, 
<che  non  u  dubttava  che  il  gran  zelo  e  prudenza  della  M.  8.  non  se  im- 
pieg»8sero,  quanto  si  poteva,  i  fare  un  aipne  favorevole  alia  tranquillity 
publica«  contribuendo  sempre  molto  il  fare  in  maniera  che  la  Francia 
non  fasvesse  i  lusingani  di  poter  contare  sopra  1'  attacamento  6  piii  tosto 
tdipendenza  di  questa  corona  da  suoi  voleri  inordinati:  e  quanto  alia 
iega  di  vetigione,  non  si  poteva  negare  che  si  pareva  dii&cile,  che  la  con- 
stitutione  presente  delle  cose  potesse  dare  modo  alii  Principi  heretici  di 
Clermania  con  il  concorso  anco  dagl'  Olandeu,  d'  intraprendere  un  im- 
pegno  di  questa  sorto,  come  nella  deduttione  de  particolari  ^  assai  chiaro 
di  riconoscere,  senza  pero  lasciar  di  stare  con  la  piii  cautelata  attentione 
per  rumpere  un  dissegno  cosi  empid,  quando  m'  apparisse  alcun  ombra, 
« la  M*  8.  disse  che  non  lasciava  di  vedervi  le  sue  difficdtiL    Queste 
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notitie  le  vengono  date  principalmente  dal  buo  ministro  all'  Haji,  sopiA 
il  di  cui  spirito  sento  che  la  Francia  habbi  assai  forti  le  influenze.    Lol  aeia 
aeguita  delli  19  doppo  I'  arriyo  delle  lettere  di  Francia,  eMendomi  incoo- 
trato  con  Milord  Sunderland,  mi  disse  che  il  Ri  deaiderava  di  parlamii 
qnella  stesBa  aera,  onde  nii  portai  ad  attendere  che  la  M.  8.  finisae  di 
cenare.     II  che  fatto,  nel  vedenni  mi  condnsse  in  un  altre  stanza  della 
Regina  con  dire,  che  veniva  d*intendere  con  le  lettere  di  Pari^i^  che  a 
fosse  spedito  da  quella  corte  un  offitiale  al  Marchese  di  Castagnaga.  Go- 
vematore  de'  Paesi  Bassi,  per  fargli  la  medesima,  6  simile  dichiaratione* 
di  gi^  fatta  in  Olanda  in  ordine  alia  M.  S.,  che  pero  non  eaaendo  questo 
•    sua  intentione  come  nemeno  lo  era  stato  I'altra,  le  sentina  con  moito  dis- 
piacere  aumentato  ancora  dalla  riflessione,  che  il  R^  di  Spagna  potease 
mai  credere  che  fosse  caduto  nel  pensiero  della  M.  8.,  che  esse  Re  Cat- 
tolico  sia  capace  di  promovere  6consentire  nell'  attentate  degli  Olandesi, 
quando  havessero  in  animo  di  esseguirlo  contro  della  sua  corona,  onde 
non  trovandosi  qua  1'  ambasciatore  di  Spagna,  che  si  era  trasforito  a 
Londra,  desiderava  che  io  gli  facessi  sapere  quest!  suoi  sensi  in  tempo 
che  per  il  lunedi  seguente  potesse  subito  scriveme  al  Govematore  di  Fi> 
andra,  acci6  non  si  mettease  il  alcuna  inquietudine  per  la  sndetta  dichia- 
ratione,  conchiudendo  che  Milord  Sunderland  mi  haverebbe  commimica- 
to  pii^  precisemente  il  tenore  della  stessa  dichiaratione,  con  tatto  il  di 
piil  concemante  a  questo  negotio.    Io  mostrai  la  prontezza  dovnta  in 
conformarmi  alii  eomandamenti  della  M.  8.  in  una  cosa  mass^  in  cni  si ' 
agiva  del  suo  particolar  servitio,  e  che  rissultaya  grandemente  al  publico 
vantaggio,  lodando  insieme  la  sua  grande  pradenza  in  non  laaciarsi  sor- 
prendere  dagl'  artificii  pericolosi,  che  le  yenivano  intentati  con  ponderar- 
ne  il  pregiuditio.    La  M.  S.  continud  in  espressioni  di  sentimento  coa 
dire  di  essere  stata  posta  in  egual  paragone  del  S.  Cardinale  di  For- 
stembei^,  e  che  il  R4  di  Francia  si  era  ordito  un  gran  male  a  ae  steaso 
ed  alia  maesta  S.  insieme  in  questo  fatto,  e  che  doppo  la  morte  del  Can- 
celliere  Tellier  si  erano  fatti  de'  gran  passi  falsi  in  quel  conaiglio,  om 
simili  a  lori  concetti  che  indicavano  quanto  habbi  sentito  al  viro  un  simil 
successo* 

Viddi  in  apresso  Milord  Sunderland  con  cui  essendo  all'  hora  molto 
tardi,  si  resto  in  concerto  di  rimettere  il  parlame  alia  mattina,  come  in 
fatti  fui  i  ritroyarlo  alia  sua  casa  ad  hora  eommoda,  essendo  perd  cgii 
ancor  al  letto.     In  prime  luogo  mi  lease  la  lettera  del  S.  Skelton  di  Fk- 
riggi,  nella  quale  dava  parte,  che  si  era  spedito  con  dil^nza  an  tal'  a 
Brusselles  con  ordine  d'  intimare  al  S.  Marchese  di  Castagnaga,  che  es- 
sendo li  Spagnoli  ai  strettemente  aleati  con  ^'  Olandesi,  quando  questi 
si  portassero  i  fiu%  alcun  atto  di  hostility  contro  1'  Inghilterra,  d  la  fa- 
cessero  contro  le  pretensioni  del  S.  Cardinale  di  Furstemberg,  ai  dichia- 
rava  la  guerra  alia  Spagna.   Doppo  letto.  Milord  ponder6  la  stravaganza 
di  tal  modo  di  agire,  ed  insieme  quella  del  ministro  di  S.  M.  che  si  era 
lasciato  sedurre  sino  i  questo  ponto,  perd,  che  si  conyeniya  di  ricfaiamar- 
lo«     Intanto  esser  necessario,  che  li  Spagnoli  fossero  informati  delia 
yerit&  del  fatto,  come  rispetto  dagl'  Olandesi  ae  ne  era  di  gii  qpiegato  il 
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tenore  i  qnesto  ambasciatore  d'Olanda.  Diceva,  che  finalmenie  si  ve- 
drebbe,  se  tI  fosse  la  stretta  aleanza  con  la  Francia  come  si  publicava,  e 
che  qaesto  incidente  seirirebbe  almeno  ii  rettificare  le  iatentioni  e  la 
condotta  di  questa  corte,  che  si  voleva  mantenere  lontana  da  tutti  quegl' 
impegni,  che*  potessero  pregiudicare  si  nel  suo  particolare,  come  alia 
rissolutione  constante,  che  qua  si  haveya,  di  promovere  il  ben  publico,  e 
non  di  intorbidarlo.  lo  non  lasciai  di  commendare  questi  buoni  senti- 
menti,  e  ponderarle  il  yantaggio,  con  levarsi  le  gelosie  tanto  radicate  e 
▼isibili  dalla  natione,  e  col  mantenere  ed  accrescere  la  stima  ed  autori- 
ta  regia  in  ogni  parte,  per  essere  sempre  in  stato  di  farla  valere  d  publico 
beneficio. 

Passo  poi  Milord  al  discorso  delle  cose  del  Parlamento,  e  della  spe- 
ranza  che  haveva  del  buon  esito  del  medesimo,  havendo  la  M.  S.  gia 
parlato  d  questi  principali  Anglicani  della  corte  nel  modo  che  haveva 
prima  rissoluto  di  voler  fare,  11  quali  tutti  si  erano  espressi  non  solo  di 
approvare  li  giusti  dissegni,  della  M.  S.,  ma  di  volerli  promovere  con 
ogni  loro  potere;  e  che  li  medesimi  se  ne  erano  spiegati  abbondatamente 
con  lui  Milord  in  maniera  che  ne  sia  rimasto  contanto,  nominando  parti- 
colarmente  Milord  Darmuth,  ch'  e  il  piii  tenace  Anglicano,  Milord 
Feversham,  Milord  Churcel,  Milord  GodoUin,  li  quali  diceva,  che  si 
mostravano  desiderosi  di  voler  adempire  con  vigore  le  loro  parti  per  il 
buon  successo  dello  stesso  Parlamento.    Nondimeno,  che  questo  cosi 
sia,  si  sente  da  ogni  parte,  che  1'  animo  della  gente  si  mostri  sempre 
pid  inasprito  contro  li  Cattolici,  e  ii  traversare  li  santi  dissegni  di  S. 
M.,  onde  si  deve  ricorrere  special  assistenza  del  Signore  per  che  voglia 
prottegerli  e  secondarli,  in  cosi  gran  congiontura,  i  sua  maggiore  gloria. 
Prima  di  portarmi  da  Milord  Sunderland  havevo  havuto  notitia  che  1' 
ambasciatore  di  Spagna  fosse  per  venire  da  Londra  la  stessa  mattina, 
come  in  fatti  arrivd  poco  doppo  di  essermi  partito  da  Milord,  ed  essen- 
dogli  andato  alia  corte,  le  sopravenne  immediatamente  un  espresso  di 
Fiandra  con  lettere  di  Vienna,  che  portavano  la  felice  nuova  delP  aquis- 
to  di  Belgrado  seguito  per  assalto  il  di  6  del  corrente  mese,  di  che  subi- 
tone  diede  la  notitia  a  S.  M.  nel  ritomare,  che  faceva  dalla  messa  alle 
sue  stanze,  e  la  riceve  con  sommo  giubilo,  del  quale  se  ne  riempi  tutta 
la  corte.    Nella  stessa  occasione  la  M.  S.  le  parl6  di  tutto  quello  che 
coDcemava  il  suo  particolare,  onde  non  habbi  occasione  di  far  seco  altro 
parte,  mi  ha  bensi  egli  communicato  doppo,  che  S.  M.  si  mostrasse 
sensitissima  dal  sucesso,  e  che  se  la  dichiaratione  fatta  in  Olanda  gP  era 
dispiaciuta,  quella  seguita  in  Bruselles  lo  era  in  sommo  grado,  dicendo 
queste  parole  con  ardenza,  come  far  qaesto  al  R^  di  Spagna  al  quale 
sono  tanto  obligato  e  che  amo  tanto,  e  replicasse  piil  volte  simile  espres^ 
sione.  ' 

Mercordi  sera  essendo  ritomato  Milord  Sunderland  da  Londra,  dove 
era^tato  il  giorno  prima  per  afiari  in  ordine  al  Parlamento,  mi  ha  detto 
di  passaggio,  che  veniva  di  sentire  dal  Ri,  che  P  ambasciatore  di  Fran- 
cia in  audienza  havuta  il  giorno,  V  havesse  pressato  fortissimamente' 
accioche  S.  M.  non  volesse  richiamare  il  Signor  Skelton  di  Pariggi^  ma 
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che  la  M.  S.  era  Btata  constante  nella  sua  ri88ola1ion6«  aopra  £  die  in 
hayerebbe  parlato  piO  a  longo  il  gionio  8e|;a^iiia»  che  f ik  hieri,  ma  non  tb 
£  stato  ii  luogo  per  esser  1'  aponto,  Hieri  venuto  1'  awiso  della  morte 
di  Milord  Spenser  suo  primogeniio  seguita  in  Pariggi»  il  quale  noadime- 
no  tenendo  un  mode  di  viyere  assai  sregolato,  e  oooirario  allt  Imoni 
aentimenti  del  padre»  bri  probilmente  cbe  il  dolore  della  perdita  noo 
sari,  cosi  constante,  che  non  sia  piii  &cile  alia  sua  pmdenza  di  superarDe 
gl'  impulsi. 

La  M.  della  Rcgina  doppo  di  hayer  preso  un  poeo  di  medicamento  per 
precautione  li  giomi  passati,  si  ^  troyata  in  apresso  con  qnalche  ineom' 
modo  di  colica,  di  ciii,  Dio  gratia,  ne  rimase  in  breye  tempo  libera,  ed 
ora  si  porta  benissimo,  come  fa  similmente  il  Frindpe:  e  con  cid  resto- 
&cendo  si  Y.  E.  prof^  inchino«. 

Vindflor,  34.  7^,  1688.  Adda. 

«.*••«  Diceya  S.  M.  che  si  pablicasse  in  Olanda,  che  hcHa  en 
il  tempo  di  dare  un  grande  colpo  alia  religione  Cattolica»  mentre  il  Re 
di  Francia  era  diyertito  in  altre  parte,  aggiongeya  che  bayessero  tnippe 
di  Syetia,  Brandeborgo,  la  Scotia,  e  di  tal.  eifetto  dalla  liga  de'  IVotes- 
tanti  sollecitata  da  toto  tempo  dal  Principe  d'Oranges,  che  cola  afipren- 
dessero  questa  cayalleria,  di  che  S»  M.  ci  compiaceva,  dicendo,  che- 
hayeyasse  ragpone  perche  era  ottima,  ed  hayerebbe  5  mUe  cayslli  ^et- 
tiyi,  sempre  pid  h6  riconoBciuto  nel  ^scorso  di  8.  M.,  ed  adairata  la. 
grandezza  dell'  ammo  aoo  yeremente  heroico,  e  superiore  a  tatti  ^' 
ayenimenti * 

•    •    •    •     Sopra  la  consideratione  delle  corH  emergenze  pien  di  ti- 
mor,  e  della  facilita  che  yi  potesse  essere  di  condescendere  alle  dimande 
che  fossero  p«r  fare  qvesti  pseudo-yescoyi,  che  yedendoei  ricercad  mum 
lasciarebbero  di  preyalersi  dell'  occaaione  creduta  i,  lore  iayoreyole,  dal 
che  ne  potesse  poi  rissultare  alcun  pregiuditio  alia  rdigione  Cattolica,  ne 
ho  tenuto  proposito  con  Milord  Sunderland  replicaf*,  il  quale  mostra 
una  somma  aprensione  dello  stato  periculosa  in  cui  si  d,  e  crede  neocs- 
8aris<»  di  doyer  cedere  qualche  cosa  per  non  perder  tutto,  e  poi  con  la 
Regina,  con  hayer  loro  detto  tutto  qudlo  ch'  h6  saputo»  accioche  il  zelo 
deir  honore.di  Dio  hayesse  il  primo  luogo  nelle  deliberationi  che  si  pren* 
deyano,  non  per  alcun  dubbio  che  il  R^  e  li  buoni  consiglieri  fossero  mai 
per  indursi  a  fare  alcuna  cosa  contro  il  mtd^  di  aaimo  deliberate,  ma  per 
il  pericolo  di  essere  sorpresi  dalF  altrui  malitia,  ch'  usi|rebbe  di  tutti  g\* 
artificii  possibili  per  machinare  contro  la<  religione  e  1'  autoritd  regta, 
perci6  ogni  catitela  maggiore  essere  piil  necessaria  per  eyitarli.    La  Re- 
^na  in  particolare  con  il  suo  solito  zelo  mi  disse,  che  ne  hayeya  gia  par- 
lain  al  R&,  e  che  ne  parlarebbe  ancora,  non  dubitando  perd  mai  che 
facesse  alcun  passo  ne  peridbla  ne  grande  contro  la  propria  conscimza  e 
dovere;  e  di  piQ,  che  haveya  parlato  ad  alcuni  principal!  Anglicani,  che 
aono  nella  corte,  accioche  dovessero  consigliare  li  yescoyi  medesiuii  a 
non  far  domande  fuora  d*  ordine  perche  non  le  hayerebbero  mai  otte- 
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mite.  DiMe  che  hareyano  rissoluto  di  presentare  con  la  magpor  aom-^ 
■usione  in  scritto  le  stesse  dom/inde  si  S.  M.,  oeservata  perd  da  esse  la 
eonditione  di  un  secrelo  iimoIabile»  acciocke  non  n  aapesse  quello  che 
domandavano,  ne  quello  che  venisae  loro  ricusato^  limetendosi  in  tuttt^ 
alia  M.  S.»  il  che  pare  un  argomento  di  dover  credeie  in  essi  qualche 
apirito  di  moderatione.     •     •• •• 

•    •    •    •    Lord  Darmufh  che  commanda  hora  la  flota»  sino  dal  tempo 
della  rebellione  di  Montnuth,  che  u  doveva  temere  tnolto  |Aii  il  Principe 
d'Oranges,  e  bisognava  ben  guardarcene,  che  si  sarebbe  lasciato  portare 
dalla  frenesia  di  yoler  regnare,  havendolo  ben  mostrato  nel  tempo  che  si    ^ 
trattava  della  sua  escluaione  nel  Farlamento,  ma  che  non  hayeva  mai 
credttto  che  fosse  capace  di  un  attione  cosi  enorme  come  questa  che  in* 
traprendeya«    Disse,  che  mettendo  il  piede  H  terra  il  Principe  non  haye- 
rebbe  yoluto  mai  la  M.  S.  sentir  parlare  di  alcun  accordo,  benche  yi  fos- 
aero  nel  Yaithal,  de'  quelli  che  hayeyano  gF  afiari  in  mano,  &  quali  gt« 
raya  il  capo  ripetendo  piQ  yolte,  ed  erano  di  contrario  parerej  ma  che 
era  R^  e  g^tilhuomo  insieme  pronto  il  moiir  mille  yolte,  piCk  tosto  che 
fare  una  indignitil,  che  yedendo  alcana  propositione  del  Principe^  la 
prima  yolta  hayerebbe  rimandato  che  la  portasse,  e  la  seconda  P  haye* 
rebbe  fatto  apjacare,  e  risposto  col  cannone»  prosaeguendo  con  grand'  ac- 
censione  ed  yehemenza  in  altre  simili  espressioni.    Disse  poi  che  leggeya 
nelle  istorie  d'  Inghilterra  due  successi,  ne  quali  u  poteyano  cayar  in- 
aegnamenti  per  il  caso  presenter  e  racontd  il  longo  il  fine  tragico  di  due 
R^^  si  ben  mi  souyiene,  Ricardo  seconda,  ed  un  Henrico,  li  quali  sotta 
titolo  d'  accordo  furono  spogliati  del  regno  e  del  yita,  da  suoi  pid  stretti 
parent!,  ed  agressori.    Replicaya  con  ardenza  di  temere  quelli  del  Yai* 
thai  pill  che  li  nemici  di  fuora,  che  lo  hayeyano  pressato  a  condescendere 
a  molte  cose  centre  sua  yoglia,  ma  che  hora  faceya  ponto  fisso,  ripetende 
pill  yolte,  che  non  rilasciarebe  piil  un  atomo.    Disse,  che  yeniya  di  ren- 
dere  alle  cita  del  regno  le  carte  de'  priyUegii,  come  ha  fatto  si  quella  di 
Londra,  ma  che  non  era  tanto  quanto  si  credeya  1'  importanza  di  questa 
concessione,  abbenche  non  lo  dicesse,  mentre  nel  passato  regno,  in  cui  si 
erano  in  parte  leyati,  riusciya  yantaggioso,  per  non  essenri  all'  hora  un 
essercito  da  tener  i  popoli  in  doyere,  come  haveva  presentepente,  perd 
godeya,  che  la  stimassero  una  gratia  segnalata.  Disse,  che  non  le  paresca 
opportuno  di  cluamar  in  alcun  modo  hora  un  Parlamento,  mentre  sarebbe 
aponto  un  dar  il  modo  al  Principe  d'Oranges  di  yalersene  contro  la  M» 
S.,  e  similmente  non  giudicaya  di  fare  una  conyocatione  parUcolare  de' 
eignori  come  le  era  stato  proposto,    Conchiudeya  di  confidare  unica- 
luente  nel  Signore  che  lo  hayeya  aasistato  in  tante  tribulationi  passate» 
che  non  lo  abbandonarebbe  in  questa  congiontura,  e  che  hayerebbe  difesa 
la  religione  sino  alia  morte,  con  altri  sensi  simili  pieni  di  zelo  e  di  heroi- 
ca  fortezza.    Disse  di  dover  all'  hora  tenere  un  consiglio  con  gl'  ufficiali 
general!,  replicando  in  fine,  che  non  rilasciarebbe  piii  un  ponto.    Non 
lascud  di  significare  alia  M.  S/il  graye  sentimento  che  proyarebbe  S» 
Beat^M  nell'  intendere  lo  stato  pericoloso  di  queste  cose,  con  le  continue 
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sante  orationi  che  offeriva  al  Signore  per  la  prosperita  della  M.  8.  e  je 
«adi  pii  dissegni,  particolarmente  sopra  li  riscontri  che  gia  haveva  da  li- 
tre parti  delle  attuali  perverse  intentioni  del  Principe  d'Orangcs,  csa 
tutto  il  di  pid  ch'  h6  saputo  in  simil  con^ontora.  Havendo  in  tal  oca- 
sione  representato  alia  M.  S.  il  mio  desiderio  di  confonnarmi  alii  sod 
reali  comandamenti  con  quello  di  poterle  rendere  alcnn  particoIarebeB- 
che  tenue  servitio,  S.  M.  detta  qualche  parola  di  benignita  80ggioDse,ciie 
dovevo  stare  vicino  alia  Regina,  la  quale  sarebbe  trattenuta  qua  sincbe 
si  nconoscesse  che  vi  era  sicurezza,  e  che  si  sarebbe  fatto  tnsferire  il 
Principe  al  Vaithal,  per  esser  vicino  alia  madre;  a^ongendo,  chetutlx 
questa  guerra  si  faceva  al  Principe  medesiino:  se  si  prendoramio  altre 
rissolutioni  in  ordine  alia  dimora  dalla  M.  della  Regina,  ne  daro  rireren- 
tementc  conto  d  Y.  E. 

•    «    •    .    •    Ml  disse  poi  la  Maesta  sua  che  era  gioato  an  paggiodi 
Milord  D'Arran  con  lettere  d'  Inghi^*  le  quali  portavano  principalmente 
che  si  apprendesse  dal  Principe  d'Oranges  I'affare  d'Irianda  piii  dldle 
che  si  era  imaginato,  destinando  a  quel'  intrapresa  un  maggiore  Dumero 
di  truppe  di  prima,  con  la  dispositione  da  farle  ancora  commendaredallo 
stesso  Marechale  di  Schomberg;  il  che  faceva  credere  alia  M.  8.  che 
Milord  Tjrconnel  se  fosse  messo  in  un  buon  stato  di  difesa,  b&axht  nou 
avesse  nuove  a  direttura  da  quella  parte.     Diceva  esservi  gia  piil  pirtiti 
in  Londra,  che  li  pseudo-vescovi  con  gli  Anglicani  nominandi  alquanti 
Milordi  principali,  come  il  Duca  di  Somerset,  il  Conte  di  Nottingam,  e 
quello  di  Pembroek,  fossero  per  la  M.  S.;  una  gran  parte  de  gl'altriaano 
per  stabilire  una  republica,  con  titoli  ed  assegnamenti  al  P"  d^Oranges 
uniformi  i  quelli  che  tiene  in  Olanda,  altri  perfarlo  R4,altriperferBe- 
gina  la  Principessa,  ed  altri  per  dare  ad  anibidue  V  autorita  regia  in- 
dist«,'  ma  la  M.  S.  credeva,  che  si  sarebbe  venuto  ad  una  di  queste  ulb- 
me  dichiarat*.    Intanto  la  M.  S.  haveva  fatto  stendere  una  letteradiret- 
ta  al  Consiglio  Privato  del  tenore  dell'  annessa  traduttione,  che  mi  do 
I'honore  di  rimettere  a  V.  E.,  con  far  publicare  ancoradi  nuoro  le  raggio- 
ni  che  1'  hanno  indotta  i  sortire  dal  regno,  e  che  haveva  laaciate  inlw- 
Chester  prima  di  partire,  spcrando  che  possino  fare  una  buona  impressione 
neP  animo  de'  popoli.    Disse,  che  li  Spagnoli  erano  intieram**  negi'w; 
terressi  del  P«  d'Oranges,  e  che  il  gov««  di  Fiandra  haveva  diss^to  di 
fare  una  deputatione  verso  il  medesimo,  ma  che  il  P*  I'havera  ricusata, 
dicendo  di  non  voler  Cattolici  hora  presso  di  se.    Parid  del  pericolo, « 
cui  diceva  essere  la  religione  universalmente  per  la  lega  de*  Pro 
tantij  li  quail  tenevano  gia  le  loro  truppe  ne'^vescovati  di  Allemagn^ 
pretendevano  I'abbadia  di  Fulder  con  diffundersi  long*  in  qucsto  i»rn- 
colare;  e  conchiuse,  che  mi  parlarebbe  doppo  che  fosse  stata  a 
saglies. 
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tiondresy  12  de  Ag^,  1686.    D.  Pedro  Itonquilla    R'*  en  4  de  Sepre. 

CoMo  la  posta  de  Espania  se  vino  sin  socorro  ninguno,  de  una  vez  se 
iretiro  mi  correBpondiente  de  asiatirme,  reduciendome  a  la  necesidad  de 
abandonar  la  corte  j  Tenirme  a  encerrar  en  casa.    Aaimismo  tiempo  to- 
das  las  cartas  de  afuera>  j  todas  las  indeligencias  de  adentro>  me  confirm 
mavan  en  la  gran  fuerza  que  hacian  a  eate  Reylos  Franceses  j  sue 
parciales  para  que  rompiesen  juntos  guerra  a  los  Olandeses.    Embid  mi 
familia  a  eata  ciudad,  j  jo  me  detube  en  Windsor  a  seguir  esta  impor- 
tante  negociation:  halld  que  andava  muj  fuerte,  j  parte  con  quexas,  j 
parte  con  promesas  (que  Dios  j  Y.  M.  sabra  si  se  compliran,)  apure  todo 
el  negocittdoy  hasta  tener  copia  del  papel  de  razones  que  se  proponien  a 
este  Rej  para  el  intento,  y  de  que  embio  copia  a  V .  M.  creindo  que  fuera 
tie  los  que  manejon  el  n^ocio  no  ha  pa£»ado  a  otra  mano*    Despues 
de  esta  j  otraa  muchas  diligencias  huzgne  por  lo  mejor  que  el  ambassa- 
dor de  Olanda  (que  estava  todo  aturdido)  fuere  a  hablar  al  Rej,  con  el 
pretexto  d«  participarle  las  diligencias  que  haaian  los  diputados  de  los 
Estados  Generales  paraque  tuviese  efecto  el  destierro  de  los  reveldes,  j 
fue  menester  hacerle  apuntamentos  de  la  forma  en  que  havia  de  intro- 
ducir  J  hablar  con  este  Rey  en  este  negocio:  j  pareciendome  que  era  el 
quien  lo  devia  hacer,  j  no  jo,  respect  de  hallarse  ministro  de  aquellos 
estados  immediatamente  interesados,  j  mantenerme  jo  sin  empeno,  j 
reservarme  yo  para  hablar  en  la  materia  n  fuese  necesario,  siendo  Y.  M. 
aliado  de  ambas  potencias;  pero  no  dexe  de  decir  d  algunos,  quan  in- 
dispensable seria  a  todos  los  principes  intersados  contra  la  exaltacion  de 
Francia,  si  nombrar  a  Y«  M.  dexar  de  mantener  a  los  Olandeses  como 
necessaries  para  k  conservacion  de  los  respectivos  dominios  de  cada 
principe. 

Tubo  su  andiencia  el  ambassador  de  Olanda,  j  se  vino  luego,  seg^  me 
dixo,  al  caso.    S.  M'  Br<*  monstro  sentira^  par^  en  quanto  a  la  deten- . 
cion  de  los  reveldes  en  aquellas  provincias,  pero  admitiendo  las  satis- 
lacciones  honesto  ofertas  del  embassador  para  el  remedio,  j  no.  haciendo 
tanto  caudal  de  lo  que  levantan,  suponiendo  que  se  acomodarian  aquel- 
las diferencias  por  expedientes.    Le  afirmo  que  ni  tenia  ni  tendria 
empeno  con  Francia,  j  que  solo  havia  entre  ellos  la  disposicion  de  ajus- 
tamento  del  comercio  de  los  vassalos  r€ciprocos  de  la  America,  y  sefia- 
lamento  de  confines  en  las  tieras  que  confinan  y  posehian  juntos;  y  que ' 
hayiendome  ofrecido  que  se  prevendrian  todos  los  inconvenientes  que  yq' 
havia  propuesto^  assi  acia  la  concervacion  de  los  dominios  de  Y.  M.  e) 
la  America,  como  el  no  estenderse  mas  d  Rej  de  Francia,  esperava  qte 
jro  le  satisfacia  de  la  firmeza  de  la  que  se  ofrecia,  y  que  el  queria  mm- 
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tener  las  amistades  que  tenia  con  Y.  M.  j  con  ellos  por  su  firopriji 
coDveniencia:  que  ademaa  de  todo  lo  referido  el  no  estava  para  bacer 
una  guerra,  assi  por  el  caudal  que  le  faltava»  como  por  las  dificaitades 
•que  tenia,  que  ea  sosegar  dentro  de  bu  rejno;  j  que  escriviere  a  sus 
amo8  que  el  dava  au  palabra  W  del  cumpliment»  de  lo  referido*  j  que 
JO  no  me  dexare  engiiniar  de  los  artificios  de  Franceses:  que  son  las  pro- 
pias  palabras  con  que  acabo  este  discurso,  j  baviendo  tocado  el  punto 
de  la  religion  j  esegurado  le  Ziters  que  no  se  meselarian  los  Estados  en 
esto.  S.  M'  Br^  le  dico  que  lo  que  havia  obrado  el  Rej  xristianissimo 
no  havia  sido  ni  como  xmo  ni  como  buen  politico,  j  que  entendia  que 
«ra  contra  los  preceptos  de  la  Sagrada  Scriptura»  j  que  aunqae  se  holga- 
ria  de  ver  que  nostra  sagrada  religion  fuere  abrazada,  no  pensava  en 
forcar  a  nadie  la  conscientia,  j  que  solo  pretendia  que  los  Catholicos 
Ingleses  no  fuesen  de  peor  calidad  que  los  demes,  ni  tratados  coipo  traj- 
dores  dasposehidos  de  las  livertades  j  franquezas  que  tienen  los  demas 
Ingleses, 

No  confesso  este  Rey  que  se  le  havian  hecho  propondones  ni  condi- 
ciones  per  parte  de  Fraacia,  como  es  verdad,  p^ro  el  papel  solo  contiene 
razones,  pero  confeso  que  havian  hablado  en  la  materia,  diciendo  que 
SUB  enemigos  introducian  estos  discursoa,  j  que  no  solo  eran  los  que 
andavan  en  el  reyno,  sino  es  muchos  de  los  que  asistian  al  drculo  de  la 
Bejna  y  a  sa  aposento;  que  el  los  conoda,  y  que  procoraria  con  el  tpo 
manifestarlo,  y  concluyo  exhortandole  i  que  se  aconsejase  con  migo,  j 
ngoiese  mi  conducts;  con  que,  gracias  a  Dios,  creo  que  se  tiene  y-a  la 
mas  eficaz  prueva  que  se  quede  consc^uir  de  la  frimeui  deste  Rej  con- 
tra las  invectibas  y  soUcitudes  de  Franceses  y  afrancesados,  pero  no  la 
bastante  para  dejar  de  estar  con  toda  viligancia,  assi  por  la  esperiencia 
<|ue  se  tiene  de  que  los  Franceses  no  denstiran  de  reiterar  sns  artificios 
con  el  mejor  pretexto,  pues  ban  buelto  tan  fuertamenta  a  la  caig»,  no 
obstante  la  negativa  que  se  dia  a  Bonrrepos^  y  tanto  mas  me  parece  que 
es  esto  necesario,  quanto  algunos  de  los  Catl^  que  andan  en  la  oorte  son 
desta  opinion,  y  deste  partido,  y  aun  quieren  persuadirme  que  no  aJre- 
viendose  ningun  ministro  i  mostrar  al  Rey  las  razones  del  Rey  de  Fran- 
cia,  se  encai^aron  aun  Catholico.  Yo  no  lo  afirmo  d  Y.  M.,  pere  como 
otras  veces  le  he  representado,  estamos  muy  poco  obUgidos  a  los  mas 
coitesanos  destos^  con  los  quales  yo  disimulo,  y  procuro  grangear  Icb 
para  que  siendo  impraticable  tanto  por  razones  de  la  religion  como  de 
politica  lel  alejarlos,  es  menester  tomar  el  partido  de  atraerlos;  y  a  al- 
^na  cosa  me  asegura  i^  este  Rey  conoce  los  artificios  de  fVanda  que  es 
lo  mismo  que  desaprobarlos,  es  el  que  aora  me  comunican  mas  assi  en  la 
i^igion  como  en  otras  cosas  que  antes  no  lo  hacian.  Como  no  es  gente 
versada  en  los  negocios,  y  no  tienen  conocimiento  ninguno  de  los  in- 
ternes politicos,  y  de  los  principes,  comhiniera  mucfao  para  deseng^mar- 
los  de  su  he^r,  hacer  otro  papel  combenciendo  las  razones  de  los  Fran- 
ceses, y  assentando  la  verdad  de  las  contranas  y  las  venti^as  que  dellas 
resultaran  a  la  religion  a  la  union  deste  Rey  con  sn  reyno,  y  a  las  com- 
.leai^das  de  uno  y  otroi  y  aunque  mucho  desto  esta  ambraicido  con  In 
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mismas  contradiciones  que  ayen  el  papel  de  loa  Franceses,  j  se  bas- 
tan  tern  ente  como  assentar  las  contrarias  con  los  fundamentos  propios  j 
particttlartdades  deste  reyno.  Estoy  tal  que  aun  no  se  como  escribo  a 
y.  M.  estos  renglones,  pero  si  Dios  me  remedia  con  un  poco  de  animo 
lo  executare,  y  especo  que  con  satisfacion  y  servicio  de  Y.  M.  y  este 
Rey*  y  convencimtente  de  estos  seniores  Catholicos. 

lo  bolvi  el  Jueves  a  este  cia'dad  por  las  raxones  que  lievo  referidasi 
no  se  qaando  bolvere  a  Windsor,  porque  no  se  si  pod  re  veneer  a  mi 
correspoDdtente  a  ello  porqae  hasta  i  ora  se  mantienc  en  no  assistirme, 
J  toda  mi  familta  alboratada  y  con  razon,  y  yo  sin  saver  que  hacerme, 
porqoe  ni  tengo  con  que  sustentarla  ni  con  que  despedirla.  Juntase  a 
esto  el  que  estas  diligencias  que  se  ban  hecho  piden  algun  reconoci- 
mientoy  y  almismo  tpo  me  tiene  traspasado  et  corason  de  que  en  ml 
avsencia  no  se  concluya  el  tratado  de  America;  porque  airnque  como  he 
tlho  a  y.  M.  espero  deshacerte,  temo  que  si  me  avseqto  no  encagen  los 
*  afrancestdos  las  artificiosas  clausulas  artificiales  que  havian  descurrido, 
7  que  S.  M.  Brittanicame  ha  prometido  que  no  consentira*  Digo  a  y. 
M.  que  c^te  ultimo  goipe  de  haverme  retirado  de  Windsor  no  salamte 
me  ha  postrado  el  animo  sino  la  salud,  j  como  ya  la  esperiencia  ha  en- 
•efiado  que  los  achaques  proceden  destas  pasiones,  no  tienen  mas  re* 
medio,  siao  que  y.  M.  se  apiade  de  mi  sacandome  del  y  haviendome 
JQSticia. 

Hanse  parecido  antidpar  a  y.  M.  estos  avisos  pues  no  dudo  que  le 
habran  ll^ado  de  Olanda,  y  de  todas  partes  el  de  estar  hecho  este  tra- 
tado, pues  aan  desde  Constantinopola  escrive  uti  mercader  a  su  corre- 
Bpondiente  aqui,  que  entre  las  razones  que  el  embasador  de  Francia  dio 
al  Gran  yisir  para  que  no  hiciese  la  paz  y  continuase  la  guerra  contra 
el  Empor*  la  principal  fue  asegurar  que  su  amo  y  este  Rey  havian  hecho 
liga  para  temper  oon  Olanda,  y  esto  lo  prueva  bien  claram^  una  de  las 
razonea  del  papel.    Dios,  etc 


Vino  COD  carta  de  Don  Pedro  Bonquillo  de  13  Agosta 

Que  los  agravios  6  injusticias  que  le  ban  hecho  los  Olandeses,  y  d  bus 
▼asalles  son  insoportables,  y  que  no  hay  apariencia  de  que  hagan  repa- 
racion.  Que  ban  fomentado  la  ultima  rebelion,  y  que  dantodo  asil  a  los 
rebeldes  de  S.  Mg<>*  y  que  en  fin  no  podia  jamas  llegar  aqui  al  fin  de 
008  facciones,  mientras  no  se  destmya  a  esta  republics;  que  no  ha  ha- 
vido  jamas  una  semejante  coyuntura  para  destruirlos  que  la  presente, 
en  la  qual  se  hallan  empreadas  contra  los  Turcos  todas  las  faerzas  que 
pudieran  socorrerlos^  y  que  estan  asegurados  de  buena  parte  que  no 
haran  los  Turcos  tan  presto  la  paz.  Que  si  deja  pasar  esta  coyuntura 
Be  havan  insolelites,  tanto  bus  propios  vasallos^  como  los  Olandeses,  y 
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flera  despreciado  de  toda  la  tierra;  que  las  facciones  j  princtpalmeote 
el  partido  de  los  de  Orange  se  aamentarum  tanto,  que  le  continuiran  a 
mudar  sua  resoluciones  por  lo  que  toca  a  religion  j  ^  8U  prerrogatiya,  j 
a  poner  en  el  Principe  de  Orange,  como  succeasor,  caai  el  goviemo  de 
todo;  que  queriendo  dejar  pasar  esta  ocasion  desobligara  al  Rej  de 
Francia  j  perdera  8u  amistad  que  le  estan  necesaria,  7  le  hara  recelar 
que  se  interesa  con  sus  eneipigos;  que  por  este  medio  obligara  a  este 
nonarcha  a  fomentar  las  facciones  contra  el  Zaun,  d  traher  a  loB  Olan- 
deses  j  al  Principe  de  Orange  contra  el;  que  seran  tan  ruinea  que  se 
dexaran  persuadir  a  juntarse  con  ellos  contra  los  Olandeses;  que  debe 
pedir  dinero  a  so  Parlamento  para  esta  guerra,  7  decirle  claramente  que 
sino  quiere  darsele,  que  no  debe  estranor  que  lo  busque  en  casa  de  sa 
vecina;  que  in  caso  que  se  le  nieguen»  debe  estender  su  prerrogatira 
para  sacar  dinero,  7  que  a  demas  el  Re7  de  Francia  le  dara  lo  bastante 
que  por  esta  guerra;  d  Re7  se  hara  poderoso,  7  formidable;  que  si  des- 
pues  los  Francieses  quisieren  sacar  demasiada  yentaja  desta  aaistencia, 
podra  hallar  el  Be7  bastantes  medios  para  oponerselcs,  7  despues  de  la 
destruision  de  la  Republica  de  Olanda  tendra  tiempo  de  reclamar  los 
socorros  de  la  augustissima  casa  que  se  holgara  dello  con  mucho  mas 
frnto  para  la  religion  Catholica.  Que  quando  para  establecer  j  coa- 
firmar  aqui  la  religion  Catholica  sea  menester  kacerse  en  alguna  manera 
dependiente  de  la  Francia,  7  poner  en  manos  deste  monarcha  la  dictsion 
de  la  saccesioB  de  la  corona,  se  hallara  obligado  a  ello,  porque  sera 
mexor  que  sus  vasallos  vengan  a  serlo  del  Re7'de  Francia  siendo  Ca- 
tholicos,  que  el  que  queden  como  esclayos  del  dia,  7  no  gozan  desfa 
grande  liyertas  de  que  tanto  abosan  al  presente;  pero  que  no  ha7  que 
aprehender  que  seyea  niinca  contringido  de  liejar  a  este  punto;  que  esta 
guerra  le  dara  un  buen  pretexto  pajra  continuar,  7  aumentar  sus  tropas; 
que  sara  bien  de  obrar  abiertamente  7  sin  disimulacion  con  el  Parla- 
mento 7  el  pueblo,  tanto  en  ^ste  negocio,  como  en  todos  loa  demas,  i 
fin  de  no  dar  lugar  i  recelos  ni  miedos,  7  de  conyencerlos  de  su  since- 
ridad,  como  tambien  de  su  firmesa,  7  de  su  yalor. 


Ixmdrefl,  26  di  Mayo^  1687.    Don  Pedro  BonquHlo.    Bedvida  en  17  de  Jiuiiow 

Se&or, 
Los  malcontentos  no  cesan  de  infloir  en  Monsieur  Dicfeldt  todo  lo 
•  que  pueden,. para  desconfiarle  deste  Re7.  Y  el  siendo  de'su  natural 
pospechoso,  poco  afecto  i  Catholicos,  7  harto  desyanecido  de  su  opinion 
7  creditp  en  su  tierra,  aprefaende  mas  de  lo  que  debiera.  Btantienere 
siempre  en  to  principal  que  es  de  que  este  Re7  00  les  hara  la  guerre,  ni 
alterara  ningun  derecho  del  Principe  7  de  la  Princess  de  Orange  a  la 
auccesion.  Y  despues  de  hayerle  moderado  sus  sospechas  contra  los 
Catholicos.    Y  pareciendo  que  quedaba  con  sosi^,  menos  en  las  adbe- 
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rencias  con  Francia,  le  encontre  el  otro  dia  samamente  preocapado  de 
la  libertad  de  conciencia  que  tanto  havia  aplaudido,  diciendo  que  per- 
sonas  de  bueno  nota,  j  de  la  Igtesia  AnglicaDa,  le  havian  advertido  que 
todo  esto  pararia  en  hacerge  republica  este  reino  despues  de  la  muerte 
deste  Rej9  j  que  quanto  esto  estaba  mas  ocnlto  le  daba  mas  cuidado,  > 
particularmente  liaviondole  un  personaje  Catholico  insinuado  esto  como . 
con  amenaza:  j  que  este  era  un  cuidado  que  tocaba  mas  d  los  Estados^ 
que  i  nosotros,  porque  si  esto  succediere  seria  bu  ruina,  j  por  la  misma 
razon  ^  nosotros  no  nos  podia  estar  mal,  respecto  de  que  este  reyno  en 
republica  dipenderia  de  EspaSa,  y  la  de  Olanda  se  perderia^  con  otras  ^ 
consideratlones  en  su  imaginacion  tan  vivas  y  presentes  como  si  este 
faera  asi,  y  estuviera  para  succeder  de  un  dia  para  otro.  Yo  ni  holgue. 
de  hallarle  en  este  aprehencion  sin  las  demas,  porque  no  me  pudo  negar 
que  sero  grande  error  tomar  medidas  para  lo  presente  sobre  succeso  que 
estaba  tan  remote,  j  que  para  llegarse  k  trastornar  este  govierno  era 
inenester  los  aflos  que  se  gastaron  en  tiempo  del  Rej  padre,  y  que  to- 
masen  otros  roedios  cujo  reparo  no  estuviere  prevenido,  y  que  no  se  * 
huviesen  servido  dellas  en  las  ultimas  conspiraciones  los  republicanosi^ 
que  70  no  comprehendia  como  tan  presto  havia  roudado  de  opinion,  pues 
dies  dias  ha  estaba  muj  contento  de  la  libertad  de  conciencia,  por  ser 
I08  mas  previlegiados  en  ella  los  Presbiterianos,  que  son  de  su  mismo 
religion.  Coufesomelo  asi,  y  que  eran  .tres  Anglicaoos  los  que  le  ha- 
vian descubierto  este  secrete,  j  paro  en  que  todo  su  recelo  consistia  en 
las  adberencias  que  en  esta  corte  tenian  los  Franceses. 

A  la  noticia  di  los  tres  Anglicanos,  que  le  parecia  secretisima,  y  que 
por  esto  le  causaba  major  cuidado,  quedo  un  poco  confuse  quando  le 
hica  evidencia  deque  no  havia  ningunos  de  aquella  secta  que  no  hiciesen  * 
publico  este  discurso;  que  la  lastinia  (a  su  parecer)  deque  este  Rej  se 
hnviese  declarado  tan  resueltamente  por  la  revocacion  del  texto  y  los 
jummentos,  y  que  no  le  huviesen  podido  reducir  a  lo  contrario,  no  se  la 
discurria,  porque  era  ja  irremediable;  que  los  mismos  Auglicanos  eran    - 
los  que  havian  esforzado  la  ressolucion  ultima  de  la  libertad  de  con- 
ciencia, haviendo  hecho  tema  y  oposicion  en  que  desistiese  el  Rej  del 
eropeno  contra  al  texto,  j  que  el  podia  informarse,  j  aun  haverlo  expe- 
rimentado,  que  nada  establecta  el  respecto  de  S.  M.  Britannica  como  la 
constancia  en  sus  resoluciones,  j  que  quanto  era  major  que  la  de  su  •"* 
germano  j  padre;  si  se  rindiese  a  sus  vasalios,  le  reducirian,  sino  al 
fonesto  paradero  de  Carlos  primero  su  padre,  al  abatido  de  su  germano 
Carlos  %^'>  que  el  sabia  que  el  Rej  aborrecia  a  estos  fanaticos,  j  se  in- 
clinaba  a  los  Anglicanos,  que  son  por  la  monarquia:  que  estos  estaban 
en  estado  de  componerse,  pues  el  Rej  convendria  en  quanto  pidiesen. 
para  su  conservacion,  si  ellos  les  correspondiesen  con  (a  revocacion  del 
texto,  J  que  si  el  se  fiaba  tanto  dellos  los  probase  con  csta  proposicion, 
J  para  que  se  asegurare  de  que  no  obstante  les  pesadumbres  que  le  ha- 
vian dado  las  cabezas  de  los  Anglicanos,  la  indinacion  del  Rej  era  i  ^ 
ellos  reparase  en  que  havitndo  podido  deshacer  este  Parlamento  7// 
Hamar  otro  dbnde  fuesen  elegidos  los  Presbiteriands,'  no  solo  no  lo  havia  . 
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becho  pero  solicitaba  actoalmente  cod  Ia§  praseates^y  vniba  de  todot 

108  medios  ponbles  para  reducirloSb  Esto  le  soMgo  macho,  j  aonqie 
qoiso  introdacirme  en  mas  conyersacion,  io  eflcu86  diciendo  que  jo  no 
liablaba  ja  con  el  de  bueno  gana,  porque  soapechaba  qne  no  me  crehiaf 
qne  se  informase  ser  cierto  lo  qoe  le  havia  dicho^  y  que  entoncca  yo  le 
aaistiria  con  el  desahogo  de  que  no  me  aoapechaba. 

Ha  bnelto  a-estar  coomigo  reducidd  a  8er  cierto  lo  one  le  exprese.  y 
por  escusar,  i  Y.  M.  relaciooea  de  prolijaa  conferenciaa  me  redndre  a. 
la  dicision,  que  ea  no  dudar  de  ninguna  manera  mientraa  dorare  la  Tida 
del  Rey,  ni  de  la  amistad  con  el  Estado,  ni  de  la  firmeza  en  el  cariflo 
y  succesion  de  sas  hijoa,  y  que  si  ae  ofreciere  aqoi  sedicion  el  Principal 
y  lo6  Estados  obrarian  con  todo  empeSo  por  el  partido  del  Rey$  qoe  el 
Principe  no  acogeria  a  log  que  fuesen  malcontentos  a  Olanda,  pero  qoe 

109  que  fueaen  hecbados  por  causa  de  aer  Proteatantea,  era  forzooo  ad- 
mitirlos,  pues  ellos  aprobaban  que  el  Rey  hicieaelo  mismo  con  loa  Ca- 
tholico8»  y  quedo  diatingoido  que  .no  se  tendrian  por  canaa  dtt  relipoQ 
loa  que  se  recogiesen  ii  Olanda  por  hayer  reciyido  roortificacion  por  ha- 
yerse  opuesto  at  Rey:  a  qiiien  dije  eato  oUim6«  declarandole  ainceia* 
mente  que  S.  M.  debia  estar  contento  desta  declaracion,  y  qne  no  per- 
siguiendo  S.  M.  i  nadie  por  causa  de  religion,  antea  manteniendo  fiima 
la  libertad  de  conciencia,  no  podia  Hegar^  el  caso  de  la  excepcjon  de 
Dicfeld,  pero  que  si  obrase  !o  contrario  no  podra  quejarae  de  qne  los 
deateriadoa  de  aqui,  como  loa  Ugonotea  de  Francia,  hallaaen  abrigo  en 
loa  Estados  y  en  el  Principe;  y  que  yo  le  preyenia  esta  noficVa  ^  S. 
M^  para  que  quando  eatuyieae  con  Dicfeld  ae  aproyechase  della,  y  no 
aolamente  aprobo,  pero  me  agradecio  el  consejo. 

Es  cierto  que  el  pnnto  de  religion  embaraaa  de  nna  y  otra  parte,  y 
que  eate  ha  de  submioistrar  siempre  receloa  reciprocoa*  pero  lo  ea  tam- 
bieu  qoe  manteniendose  las  coaaa  en  eate  eatado  no  se  deauniran  Ingla- 
terra  y  Olanda,  ni  eate  Rey  de  con  aos  hijos.  para  la  conaervacion  de 
nnos  y  otros,  particularmente  asegorada  el  Principe  de  Orange  de  iodos 
los  recelos  de  que  su  suegro  le  embarace  la  auccesion;  y  el  y  loa  Olan- 
deses  consideran  tanto  a  este  Rey  que  siempre  procuraran  tenerle  con- 
tento^ aunque  los  de  Amsterdam  no  lo  ban  mostrado  en  el  caao  de  los 
oficiales,  de  que  V.  M.  estara  informado  por  la  yia  de  Olanda. 

Loa  recelos  con  la  inteligencia  con  Francia  se  ban  moderado  en 
mucha  parte  con  lo  que  el  Rey  se  ha  declarado  en  la  ocasion  de  la  pro- 
posicion  de  la  garantia,  de  que  doy  quenta  i  V.  M^  en  otro  deapacbo;  y 
el  mismo  Dicfeld  me  ha  dicho  que  el  Sabado  le  participd  eate  Rey  el 
contenido  de  nuestras  memorias  con  mucho  agradecimiento,  y  satis* 
faccion  de  la  tkugustissiroa  casa,  y  que  esperaba  que  Francia  conyendria 
en  lo  mismo,  haviendole  dicho  Dicfeld  qne  no  lo  dudaba  por  macbaa 
razones,  pero  que  si  la  Francia  lo  contradijese  era  aeoal  eyidente  de 
que  pensaba  hacer  luego  la  goerra,  y  que  el  primer  golpe  caeria  aobre 
los  Payses  Bajos  que  estaban  sin  ninguna  defensa,  le  respondio  que  si 
este  caso  llegase  llamaria  aquel  mismo  dia  el  Parlamento,  eatando  cierto 
de  que  le  darian  quanto  dinero  pidiese  para  hacer  la  guerra  a  Francia. 
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Con  qae  DicFeld  ha  ensanchado  su  animo,  7  ha  escrito  en  miiy  bsena 
forma  al  Principe  7  a  los  Estados,  aunque  picandole  mucho  la  espina  de 
la  intimidad  qae  hay  entre  el  Conde  de  Sunderland  7  el  embajador  de 
Francia;  no  obstante  set  aoro  motiyo  de  discarao  entre  loa  cortesanos, 
lo  qae  se  familiaiiza  con  migo  desde  qae  estos  dias  parecio  algun  susto 
en  su  conservacion,  7  desde  que  esta  Ite7na  me  muestra  algun  genero 
de  agrado  7  satisfaccion. 

Dicfeld  no  ira  a  Windsor,  pero  no  sabe  quando  se  bolbera  si  Olanda, 
aunque  tiene  licenciaj  porqae  este  Re7  le  ha  dicho  que  no  se  despida 
hasta  que  le  ha7a  hablado  mu7  despacto  en  los  negocios,  7  segun  lo  que 
S.  M^  me  ha  insinuado,  no  piensa  acabarlos  en  una  andiencia.  Yo  espero 
que  Dicfeld  me  difiera  aora  mucho,  7  este  Re7  me  muestra  bastante 
agrado  de  la  verdad  7  sinceridad  con  que  le  digo  lo  que  entiendo,  pues 
conoce  que  es  interes  de  V.  M.  7  8U70  el  que  ambos  corran  en  buena 
inteligencia  con  los  Estados  Generales;  7  esta  representacion  es  lo  que 
tengo  qne  responder  ^  tres  despachos  de  V.  Mf^  con  que  me  hallo 
que  hablan  de^  materia  de  26  de  Marzo,  24  de  Abril,  7  8  de  Ma709 
que  acabo  de  recibir  en  este  instaote:  debiendo  anadir  que  ¥•  M.  no 
dude  que  primero  me  faltara  la  vida  que  promueva  cosa  que  ser  con- 
traria  sL  nra  sagrada  religion,  asi  por  ordenarmelo  V.  M.  j  por  entender 
que  en  esto  estriya  el  logro  de  lo  qne  podemos  esperar  en  este  re7no  en 
lo  temporal^  como  porque  gracias  &  Dies  807  tan  fine  Gatbolico  cono 
Castellano,    Dies,  etc. 
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LETTERS  OF  SUNDERLAND,  KIRKE,  AND  JEFFBET8. 

Letter  from  Colonel  Kirke  to  the  Earl  of  Sunderland^  dated  at  Taunton^ 
August  12.  1685. 

(From  the  Domettic  Letten  in  HisMajeflty'f  StateF^>er  Office,  1661  to  1685.  ToL  L) 

Mj  L<*  Taunton,  the  12th  Aag.  1685. 

I  AECEiTKD  this  eiiclosed  from  the  messenger  yo^^  L^  seat  hitther  to 
take  Jones.  I  had  advice  last  Sundaj  of  some  RebeUes,  that  had  gott 
by  the  sea  side,  £0  milles  from  this  place,  and  the  Parson  of  that  Parish 
has  some  reson  to  belieTe  fergison  among  them.  I  sent  a  part/of  Dra- 
goanes  thither,  but  have  noe  acconnte  jet  L^  Withers  that  comand 
att  Bridgwatter,  has  taken  severall  Prissniors  in  the  Mores.  Sunday 
last  he  took  13  and  a  Cap^i  his  name  is  Godfrey.  My  L'  Comboiirs 
Troope  of  Dragounes  marched  yesterday  to  Welles  from  hence. 

MyL- 
Yo'  L^  most  humble 

And  obed*  sarv* 

P.  KlRKJB. 


Letter  from  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys  to  the  Earl  of  Svnderhmdf 
dated  at  Dor  Chester ^  Sept,  8.  1685. 

Give  me  leate  (my  dearest  Lord)  w^  more  importonitie  than  ord- 
nary,  to  begge  yo^  Lordships  patronage  and  protection  in  that  station 
that  (next  to  his  Maj^i)  I  will  to  Eternitie  own  to  yo'  Lordships  fayour, 
and  desire  to  continue  noe  longer  in  any  condition  than  whitest  I  act 
my  gratitude  more  than  I  can  speak  it.  I  heartily  beseech  yo'  Lord- 
ship to  tender  my  most  humble  duty  and  thankfullnesse  to  his  Maj^for 
his  most  gratioos  thought  of  mee,  and  assure  him  I  will  to  the  utmost 
approve  myself  his  most  loyal  and  faithfoll  serv^  and. 

My  dearest  Lord 
To'  Lordships  most  Entirely  devoted 

Jeffrkts. 
Dorchester,  8th  Sept  1685. 
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/Vcrni  Zofcf  C%ty  /u9/fce  Jeffrey  $  to  the  Earl  of  SunderUtttd,  dated  at 
Dorchester^  Sept.  10,  1685. 

I  MOST  heartil J  rejoice  (mj  Dearest  Dearest  Lord)  to  heare  of  7'  safe 
retarne  to  Winsor.  I  this  day  begao  w^  the  trjali  of  the  Eebelia  at 
Dorchester,  and  hare  dispatched  98^  but  am  at  this  tjme  soe  tortured 
w^  the  stone  that  I  must  begge  jo'  Lordships  intercession  to  his  Maj^ 
for  the  incoherencie  of  what  I  have  adventured  to  give  his  Maj^  the 
trouble  of,  and  that  I  may  give  mjselfe  soe  much  ease  bj  yo'  Lordships 
favour  as  to  make  use  of  my  servants  pen  to  give  a  relation  of  what  has 
happened  since  I  came  here.  My  Dearest  Lord,  may  I  ever  be  tortured 
with  the  stone  if  I  forget  to  approve  myself 
My  Dearest  Lord 

Your  most  faithfiiHy  devoted  Serv^ 
/  Jeffreys. 

Dorcfaefter,  10th  Sept  8  at  night. 

For  Godsake  make  all  excuses,  and  wi>al  be  sure  a  word  of  comfort. 


77ie  Earl  of  Sunderland  to  Lord  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys. 

Windflor,  Sept  14. 1685. 
My  Lord, 
Since  my  last  I  have  your  LoP"  of  the  11'^  frorfi  Dorchester,  which 
I  have  acquainted  his  Ma'^  with,  who  directs  me  to  tell  you  that  he  ap- 
proves intirely  of  all  your  proceedings,  which  you  give  an  account  of 
in  your  letter,  and  particularly  of  your  having  respited  the  two  Priso- 
nerss  who  accuse  Mr.  Prideanx;  upon  reading  of  whose  confessions  his 
Maj^  has  directed  Mr.  Prideaux  to  be  apprehended,  in  order  to  bis 
commitment  to  the  Tower. 

His  Maj^y  commands  me  also  to  acquaint  you  that  of  such  persons  as 
you  shall  think  qualified  for  transportation,  he  intends  Sir  Piiilip  Howard 
should  have  £00,  Sir  Richard  White  200,  Sir  W"  Booth,  M'  James 
Kendall,  M'  Niphoe,  Sir  W"  Stapleton,  Sir  Christopher  Musgrave, 
and  a  Merchant  (whose  name  I  do  not  yet  know)  100  each:  and  his 
Maj'y  would  hare  your  Lop  accordingly  give  order  for  delivering  the 
said  numbers  to  the  said  persons  respectirely,  or  to  such  as  they  shall 
appoint  to  receive  them,  the  said  parties  entering  into  security  that  they 
will  take  care  that  the  said  Prisoners  be  forthwith  transported  to  some 
of  his  Maj^i*  southeme  Plantations;  riz.  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  or  any  of 
the  Leeward  Islands,  in  America,  to  be  kept  there  for  the  space  of  ten 
years  before  they  have  their  libertiea;  and  that  hia  Maj.  and  the  country 
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may  be  eased  of  the  charge  of  the  said  priaoDen  as  soon  as  possible,  hb 
Maj^  has  thougj^t  fit  tft  let  the  above  named  persons  know,  that  tl^T 
are  to  take  the  said  PrisonefS  off  his  hands  within  the  space  of  ten  dajs, 
after  which  thej  that  have  them  respectively  are  to  maintain  them,  his 
Maj^?  intending  to  beat  no  further  charge  about  them,  but  for  goardiiig 
them  to  the  Ports  where  they  are  to  be  embarked. 

lam, 

My  Lord, 

Your  Loi»,  &c. 

SUNDKRULiriK 

Prideaux  is  taken,  and  in  the  Tower.  The  Queen  has  asked  a  han- 
dred  more  of  the  ftebells  who  are  to  be  traa^orted.  As  soon  as  1  know 
for  whom,  you  shall  heare  from  me  again. 

Lord  Jeffreys. 


WindMy  8q»t  15r,  1S8S. 
My  Lord, 
I  AoquAiMTED  your  LoP  v\  mine  of  the  14th,  how  hisMaj^  is  pleased 
to  dispose  of  several  of  the  convicted  Rebells,  who  are  deft\g[ked  for 
transportation,  in  pursuance  whereof  his  Maj^  commands  me  to  «gnify 
his  pleasure  to  you  that  you  give  order  for  delivering  to  Sir  Philip 
Howard,  or  such  person  as  he  shall  appoint,  200  of  the  said  prisoners, 
upon  the  conditions  mentioned  in  my  said  Letter. 

lam, 

My  Lord,  &c* 

SuNDXaULKD. 

Like  Letter  for  dOO  to  Sir  lUchard  White. 
100— Sir  W"  Booth. 
100— Mr.  James  Kendall. 
100— Mr.  Nipboe. 
100— Sir  Wm  Stapleton. 
100— Sir  Christopher  Musgrare. 
100  — 


Letter  from  Lord  Chief  JunHct  JfffreyM  to  hie  Majesty  JBng  Jtmes  IL, 
dated  at  Taunton,  Sept.  19,  1685. 

I  MOST  humbly  beseech  ye^  Miy^  to  give  mee  leave  to  lay  hooM  of 
this  opiiortumtie,  by  my  Lord  Churchill,  to  give  your  Maj^  an  accoaat 
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that  I  have  this  claj  finished  what  was  necessary  for  yo'  Maj''««  service 
in  this  place:  and  begge  leave  that  jo'  Maj^**  will  be  gratlouslj  pleased 
to  lett  me  referre  to  roj  Lord  Ch«rchill  for  the  particulars;  for  I  have 
not  as  jet  perfected  my  papers  soe  as  to  be  Me  to  doe  it  soe  exactly  as . 
my  dtity  to  yo'  Maj»»«"  service  requires.    I  received  yo'  Maj***  comands 
by  my  Lord  Sunderland,  about  the  Rebelis  yo'  Maj^«  designes  for  trans- 
portation; but  I  beseech  yo'  Maj^*  that  I  may  informryou  that  each  pri- 
soner will  be  worth  10/. » if  not  15/.  apiece^  and  Sir  if  y'  Maj'*«  orders 
them  as  y"  have  already  designed,  persons  that  have  not  suffered  in  the 
service  will  run  away  with  the  booty,  and  I  am  sure.  Sir,  yo'  Maj^<^  will 
be  continually  perplexed  with  petitions  for  recompenses  for  sufferers, 
as  well  as  for  rewards  for  servants.     Sir,  1  hope  yo'  Maj^'<  will  pardon 
this  presumption.     I  know  it  is  my  duty  to  obey.    I  have  only  respited 
doing  any  thing,  till  I  know  your  Royal  pleasure  is»  they  should  have 
the  men:  for  uppon  my  allegiance  to  y^  Sir,  I  shall  never  trimme  in  ray 
obedience  to  y'  comands  in  all  things.    Sir,  had  not  yo'  Maj^  beene 
pleased  to  declare  y'  gratious  intentions  to  them  that  served  y"  in  the 
soldiery,  and  also  to  the  many  distressed  families  ruined  by  this  late 
Rebellion,  I  durst  not  have  presumed  to  have  given  yo'  Maj'>®  this 
trouble.     Sir,  I  will,  when  I  have  the  hon'  to  kisse  yo'  Maj*^  hands, 
humbly  acquaint  you  with  all  matters  yo'  Maj^  hath  been  gratiously 
pleased  to  entrust  me  w^*  and  doubt  not,  Sir,  but  to  be  able  to  propose 
a  way  how  to  gratifie  all  such  as  yo'  Maj^«  shall  be  pleased  to  thinke 
deserving*  of  it,  w^N>ut  touching  yo'  Excheq'-     I  most  humbly  thro 
my  selfe  at  y'  Royall  feete,  for  y'  pardon  for  this  presumption,  w«*  I 
was  emboldened  to  by  yo'  Maj^^  most  gratious  acceptance  of  my 
mesne  services.     Sir,  I  begge  leave  to  inclose  some  papers  of  the  con- 
fessions and  behavior  of  those  that  were  executed  since  my  last     I  pur- 
pose for  Bristow  on  Monday,  and  thence  to  Wells:  and  shall  not  dare 
to  trouble  yo'  Maj^«  any  further;  except  it  be  to  beseech  y'  Royall 
pardon  for  all  the  misstakes,  and  crave  leave  heartily  and  humbly  to 
assure  y'  Maj^^  I  had  rather  dye  than  omitt  any  opportunity  wherein  I 
might  approve  my  selfe. 
Royal  Sir, 

To'  Maj^«  most  dutifull 

And  obedient  Subject  and  Serv<> 

JEFFREYS. 

Taunton,  19  Sept 

Wade  reserves  himselfe  till  he  attends  yo'  Maj^r-  I  have  ordered  him 
hence  on  Munday. 
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Fnm  Lord  CUdtfJmtice  J^reyi  to  the  Eart  (f  Simderiand^  dated  of 
Brittcij  Sqft.  22,  1685. 

I  AX  jost  Doir  come  (my  most  hooo^  .I«ord)  from  dischargiiig  mj 
Dutj  to  mj  Mcred  Master,  in  execottng  his  commiMon  io  this  his  most 
fitttioos  Cittj,  for,  my  Lord,  to  be  playne  upon  my  tme  ^WtdSma  and 
hoDoar  to  your  Lordship,  and  my  allq[;iaDce  and  duty  to  my  Royall 
Master,  I  thioke  this  Citty  worse  than  Taunton;  but»  my  Good  Lord, 
tho'  harassM  with  this  dayes  fateague,  and  now  mortified  with  a  Fitt  of 
the  Stone,  I  must  begge  leave  to  acquaint  your  Lordship,  that  I  tiiia  day 
committed  Mr.  Mayor  of  this  Citty,  Sir  W™  Hayman,  and  some  of  his 
Brethren,  the  Aldermen,  for  Kidnappers,  and  have  sent  my  Tipstaffe 
for  others  equally  concerned  in  that  villany:  I  therefore  begge  your 
Lordship  will  acquainte  his  Ma^  that  I  humbly  apprehend  it  infinitely 
for  his  service,  that  he  be  not  surprized  into  a  pardon  to  any  i 
though  ^^  pretend  much  to  Loyalty  till  I  have  the  Hon'  and  Happine 
I  desire  of  kissing  his  Royal!  hand.  The  reasons  of  this,  my  bumble 
request,  are  too  many  to  be  confined  within  the  narrow  compass  of  this 
paperi  but,  my  Deare  Lord,  I  will  pawne  my  Life,  and  that  which  is 
dearer  to  me,  my  Loyalty,  that  Taunton  and  Bristolle,  and  the  Conntj 
of  Somersett  too,  shall  know  their  duty  both  to  God  and  their  King, 
before  I  leave  them.  I  purpose  to-morrow  for  Wells,  and  in  a  few 
dayes  don't  despair  to  perfect  the  Worke  I  was  sent  about,  and  if  my 
Boyall  Master  would  be  gratiously  pleased  to  think  I  have  contributed 
any  thing  to  his  service,  I  am  sure  I  have  arrived  to  the  heighth  of  my 
ambition.  The  particulars  of  Taunton  I  humbly  referre  to  my  Lord 
Churchill's  Relation,  who  was  upon  the  place.  I  have  reced  severaJl 
Letters  signed  by  your  Lordship  for  the  dtsposall  of  the  Convicts;  I 
shall  certainly  be  obedient  to  his  Ma<^  comands,  tho'  the  Messengen 
seeme  to  me  too  impetuous  for  a  hasty  complyance,  and  now  least  (My 
Dearest  Lord)  should  be  afflicted  \fj  further  trouble,  as  I  am  at  this  time 
by  paine,  I  will  oply  say  that  I  sfib  and  with  all  truth  and  sinceri^ 
ever  will  approve  myselfe, 

Tour  Lordi»4nost  DntiCull 

GratefuUand  faitbfiili,  as  I  am  yomr 

Most  obliged  Serv^ 

(Signed)  Jbvfbjbts. 
Bristol,  23d  Sept.  1685. 
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ABnUACT  OV  THE  E8TABLI8BME1IT  OV  THE  LAND  FOR0E8  FOR  ENOLAND 
AND  WALES  FOR  1685,  AND  OF  THE  ADDXTIOMS  MADE  IN  THE  THREE 
FOLLOWING  TEARS. 

Abstraot  of  the  Establishment  of  the  Land  forces  for  England  and 
Wales,  as  fixed  from  1st  January,  1685: — 

Offlonv 


14  Regiments  of  Cavalry,  ....  5,565 

2  Do.  of  Foot  Guards, 3,564 

14  Do.  of  Foot,  and  16  Non-regimented  Companies,        -         10,649 


Total,  19,778 

Abstivct  of  additional  Establishment  for  three  following  years  :— 

168& 


From  1st  January,  a  second  Adjutant  was  added  to  the  Foot 
Ooardsi  and  from  1st  March,  a  second  Adjutant  and  ,a 
Chinirgeon's  Mate  were  added  to  the  Royal  Regiment  of 
Foot S 

From  1st  July,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  Horse  Guards  of  239 

Total  of  Additions  in  1686  242 

1687. 

NiL 

1688. 


and 

From  Ist  April,  three  new  Regiments  of  Foot  were  ordered 

to  be  raised,  to  consist  of  •  -  -  -         2,328 

From  Ist  September,  t^ie  following  additions  were  made  to 
the  establishments: — 

To  the  Cavalry  -  .  -  -         1,793 

Foot  Guards        *  -  -  -  364 

Reglmento  of  Foot  ...        4,842 

Total  of  additions  in  1688        9,327 
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THE  INTITATION  TO  THE  PRIlfOB  OF  ORANGE. 

June  30^  1688* 
We  have  great  satisfaction  to  find  bj  35,  and  since  by  Mens.  Zn  jlift- 
tein,  that  jour  Highness  is  so  read  j  and  willing  to  give  us  such  assistance 
as  thej  have  related  to  us.  We  have  great  reason  to  belieye  we  shall 
be  every  day  in  a  worse  condition  than  we  are,  and  less  able  to  defend 
ourselves,  and,  therefore,  we  do  earnestly  wish  we  might  be  so  happy  as 
to  find  a  remedy  before  it  be  too  late  for  us  to  contribute  to  our  own  deli- 
verance; but,  although  these  be  our  wishes,  yet  we  will  by  no  means  pat 
your  Highness  into  any  expectations  which  may  nnsguide  jour  own 
councils  in  this  matter;  so  that  the  best  advice  we  can  give  is,  to  inform 
your  Highness  truly  both  of  the  state  of  things  here  at  this  time,  and  of 
the  difficulties  which  appear  to  us.  As  to  the  first,  the  people  are  so 
generally  dissatisfied  with  the  present  conduct  of  the  government  in  re- 
lation to  their  religion,  liberties*  and  properties,  (all  which  have  been 
greatly  invaded;)  and  they  are  in  such  expectation  of  their  prospects 
being  daily  worse,  that  your  Highness  may  be  assured  there  are  nine- 
tbcn  parts  of  twenty  of  the  people  throughout  the  kingdom  who  are  de- 
sirous of  a  change;  and  who,  we  believe,  would  willingly  contribute  to 
it,  if  they  had  such  a  protection  to  countenance  their  rising,  as  would 
secure  them  from  being  destroyed  before  they  could  get  to  be  in  a  pos- 
ture able  to  defend  themselves:  It  is  no  less  certain,  that  much  the  great- 
est part  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  are  as  much  dissatisfied,  although  it  be 
not  safe  to  speak  to  many  of  them  beforehand;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  that  some  of  the  most  considerable  of  them  would  venture  them- 
selves with  your  Highness  at  your  first  landing,  whose  interest  wott4d 
be  able  to  draw  great  numbers  to  them,  whenever  they  could  protect 
them,  and  the  raising  and  drawing  men  together;  and  if  such  a  strength 
could  be  landed  as  were  able  to  defend  itself  and  them,  till  they  could 
be  got  together  into  some  order,  wc  make  no  question  but  that  strength 
would  quickly  be  increased  to  a  number  double  to  the  army  here,  al- 
though their  array  should  all  remain  firm  to  them;  whereas  we  do,  upon 
very  good  grounds,  believe,  that  their  army  then  would  be  very  much 
divided  among  themselves;  many  of  the  officers  being  so  discontented. 
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that  they  coniiDue  in  their  service  onlj  for  a  subsistences  ^ndes  that 
some  of  their  minds  are  known  already:)  and.yery  many  of  the  common 
soldiers  do  daily  show  such  an  aversion  to  the  popish  religion,  that 
there  is  the  greatest  probability  imaginable  of  great  numbers  o(  deserters 
which  would  come  from  them,  should  there  be  sbch  an  occasion^  and 
amongst  the  seamen,  it  is  almost  certain  that  there  is  not  one  in  ten 
who  would  do  them  any  service  in  such  a  war.  Besides  all  this,  we  do 
much  doubt  whether  this  present  state  of  things  will  not  yet  be  mudi 
changed  to  the  worse,  before  another  year,  by  a  great  alteration,  which 
will,  probably,  be  made  both  in  the  cheers  and  soldiers  of  the  army, 
and  by  such  other  changes  as  are  not  only  to  be  expected  from  a  packed 
parliament,  but  what  the  meeting  of  any  parliament,  in  our  present  cir-* 
comstances,  may  produce  against  those  who  will  be  looked  upon  as 
principal  obstructers  of  their  proceedings  there;  it  being  taken  for 
granted,  that,  if  things  cannot  then  be  carried  to  their  wishes  in  a  par« 
liamentary  way,  other  measures  will  be  put  in  execution  by  more  vio- 
lent means;  and,  although  such  proceedings  will  then  heighten  the  dis- 
content, yet  such  courses  will,  probably,  be  taken  at  that  time,  as.will 
prevent  all  possible  means  of  relieving  ourselves. 

These  considerations  make  us  of  opinion,  that  this  is  a  season  in  which 
we  may  more  probably  contribute  to  our  own  safeties  than  hereafter 
(although  we  must  own  to  your  Highness  there  are  some  judgments  dif- 
fering from  ours  in  this  particular;)  insomuch  that,  if  the  circumstances 
stand  so  much  with  your  Highness,  that  you  believe  you  can  get  here 
time  enough  in  a  condition  to  give  assistance  this  year  sufficient  for  a 
relief  under  those  circumstances  which  have  been  now  represented,  we 
who  subscribe  this  will  not  fail  to  attend  your  Highness  upon  your  land- 
ing, and  to  do  all  that  lies  in  our  power  to  prepare  others  to  be  in  as 
much  readiness  as  such  an  action  is  capable  of,  where  there  is  so  much 
danger  in  communicating  an  affair  of  such  a  nature,  till  it  be  near  the 
time  of  its  being  made  public.  But,  as  we  have  already  told  yoar  High- 
ness, we  must  also  lay  our  difficulties  before  your  Higliness;  which  are, 
chiefly,  that  we  know  not  what  alarum  your  preparations  for  this  expe- 
dition may  give,  or  what  notice  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  give  the 
8tates  beforehand,  by  either  of  which  means  their  intelligence  or  suspi- 
cions here  may  be  such  as  may  cause  us  to  be  secured  before  your  land- 
ing; and  we  must  presume  to  inform  jour  Highness,  that  your  compli- 
ment upon  the  birth  of  the  child  (which  not  one  in  a  thousand  here 
believes  to  be  the  Queen's)  hath  done  you  some  injury;  the  false  imposing 
of  that  upon  the  Princess  and  the  nation  being  not  only  an  infinite  exas- 
peration of  people's  minds  here,  but  being  certainly  one  of  the  chief  causes 
upon  which  the  declaration  of  your  entering  the  kingdom  in  a  hostile 
manner  must  be  founded  on  your  part,  although  many  other  reasons  are 
to  be  given  on  ours.  If,  upon  a  due  consideration  of  all  these  circum- 
stances, your  Highness  shall  think  fit  to  venture  upon  the  attempt,  or, 
at  least,  to  make  such  preparations  for  it  as  are  necessary  (which  we 
wish  you  may,)  there  must  be  no  more  time  lost  in  letting  us  know  your 
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resolation  concerniag  it,  and  in  what  time  we  may  depend  that  all  the 
preparations  will  be  ready;  as  also  whether  jour  Highness  does  beliefe 
the  preparations  can  be  so  managed  as  not  to  give  them  warning  here, 
both  to  make  them  increase  their  force,  and  to  secure  those  they  ahaii 
suspect  would  join  with  you.  We  need  not  say  any  thing  about  ammu- 
nition, artillery,  mortar-pieces,  spare  arms,  &c^  because,  if  yon  think 
fit  to  put  any  thing  in  execution,  you  will  provide  enough  of  these  kinds, 
and  will  take  care  to  bring  some  good  engineers  with  you;  and  we  have 
desired  Mr.  H.  to  consult  you  about  all  such  matters,  to  whom  we  have 
communicated  our  thoughts  in  many  particulars  too  tedious  to  have 
been  written,  and  about  which  no  certain  resolutions  can  be  taken  tiU 
we  have  heard  again  from  your  Highness. 

25,         94.        27.  29.  31,  35.  33. 

Sh.      Dev.    Danby.    Lumley.    London.    Bussel.    Sydney. 
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It  is  both  certain  and  evident  to  all  men,  that  the  public  pes2:e  and 
happiness  of  any  state  or  kingdom  cannot  be  preserved  where  the  laws, 
liberties  and  customs  established  by  the  lawful  authority  in  it  are  openly 
transgressed  and  annulled;  more  especially  where  the  alteration  of  reli- 
gion is  endeavoured— and  that  a  religion  which  is  contrary  to  law  is  en- 
deavoured to  be  introduced;  upon  which  those  who  are  most  immedi- 
ately concerned  in  it  are  indispensably  bound  to  endeavour  to  preserve 
and  maintain  the  established  laws,  liberties,  and  customs,  and,  above 
all,  the  religion  and  worship  of  God  that  is  established  among  them; 
and  to  take  such  an  effectual  care  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  state 
or  kingdom  may  neither  be  deprived  of  their  religion,  nor  of  their  civil 
rights;  which  is  so  much  the  more  necessary,  because  the  greatness  and 
security  both  of  kings,  royal  families,  and  of  all  such  as  are  in  authority, 
as  well  as  the  happiness  of  their  subjects  and  people,  depend  in  a  most 
especial  manner  upon  the  exact  observation  and  maintenance  of  these 
their  laws,  liberties,  and  customs.  Upon  these  grounds  it  is  that  we 
cannot  any  longer  forbear  to  declare,  that,  to  our  great  regret,  we  see 
that  those  counsellers  who  have  now  the  chief  credit  with  the  King,  have 
overturned  the  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  of  these  realms,  and  sulh 
jected  them  in  all  things  relating  to  their  consciences,  liberties,  and 
properties,  to  arbitrary  govemipent,  and  that  not  only  by  secret  and 
indirect  ways,  but  in  an  open  and  undisguised  manner.  Those  evil 
counsellors,  for  the  advancing  and  colouring  this  with  some  plausible 
pretext^  did  invent  and  set  on  foot  the  King's  dispensing  power;  by 
virtue  of  which  they  pretend,  that,  according  to  law,  he  can  suspend 
and  disrpense  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  that  have  been  enacted  by 
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the  authoritj  of  the  King  and  parliament  for  the  security  and  happi* 
ness  of  the  sabject;  and  so  have  rendered  those  laws  of  no  effect:  though 
there  is  nothing  more  certain  than  that  as  no  laws  can  be  made  but  by 
the  joint  concurrence  of  King  and  parliament,  so  likewise  laws  so 
enacted,  which  secure  the  public  peace  and  safety  o^  the  nation,  and 
the  lives  and  liberties  of  every  subject  in  it«  cannot  be  repealed  or  sus- 
pended but  by  the  same  authority.     For  though  the  King  may  pardon 
the  punishment  that  a  transgressor  has  incurred,  and  to  which  he  is 
condemned,  as  in  cases  of  treason  or  felony;  yet  it  cannot  be  with  any 
colour  of  reason  inferred  from  thence,  that  the  King  can  entirely  suspend 
the  execution  of  those  laws  relating  to  treason  or  felony,  unless  it- is 
pretended  that  he  is  clothed  with  a  despotic  and  arbitrary  power,  and 
that  the  livesy  liberties,  honours,  and  estates  of  the  subjects  depend 
wholly  on  his  good  will  and  pleasure,  and  are  entirely  subject  to  him; 
which  must  infallibly  follow  on  the  King's  having  a  power  to  suspend 
the  execution  of  laws,  and  to  dispense  with  them.    Those  evil  counsel- 
lors, in  order  to  the  giving  some  credit  to  this  strange  and  execrable 
maxim,  have  so  conducted  the  matter  that  they  have  obtained  a  sentence 
from  the  judges,  declaring  that  this  dispensing  power  is  a  right  belong- 
ing to  the  crown;  as  if  it  were  in  the  power  of  the  twelve  judges  to  offer 
up  the  laws,  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  whole  nation  to  the  Kmg,  to  be 
disposed  of  by  him  arbitrarily,  and  at  his  pleasure,  and  expressly  con- 
trary to  laws  enacted  for  the  security  of  the  subjects.     In  order  to  the 
obtaining  this  judgment,  those  evil  counsellors  did  beforehand  examine 
secretly  the  opinion  of  the  judges,  and  procured  such  of  them  as  could 
not  in  conscience  concur  in  so  pernicious  a  sentence  to  be  turned  out, 
and  others  to  be  substituted  in  their  room,  till,  by  the  changes  which 
were  made  in  the  courts  of  judicature,  they  at  last  obtained  that  judg- 
ment    And  they  have  raised  some  to  those  trusts  who  make  open  pro- 
fession of  the  popish  religion,  though  those  are  by  law  rendered  incapa- 
ble of  all  such  employments.    It  is  also  manifest  and  notorious  that,  as 
his  Majesty  was,  upon  his  coming  to  the  crown,  received  and  acknow- 
ledged by  all  the  subjects  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  as  their 
king,  without  the  least  opposition,  though  he  made  then  open  profession 
of  the  popish  religion,  so  he  did  then  promise  and  solemnly  swear  at  his 
coronation,  that  he  would  maintain  his  subjects  in  the  free  enjoyment 
of  their  laws,  rights,  and  libertiesi  and,  in  particular,  that  he  would 
maintain  the  Church  of  England  as  it  was  established  by  law.     It  is 
likewise  certain,  that  there  have  been,  at  divers  and  sundry  times, 
several  laws  enacted  for  the  presertation  of  those  rights  and  liberties, 
and  of  the  Protestant  religion;  and,  among  other  securities,  it  has  been 
enacted,  that  all  persons  whatsoever  that  are  advanced  to  any  ecclesias- 
tical dignity,  or  to  bear  office  in  either  university,  as  likewise  all  others 
that  should  be  pat  in  any  employment,  civil  or  military,  should  declare 
that  they  were  not  papists,  but  were  of  the  Protestant  religion,  alid  that 
by  their  taking  of  the  oatiis  of  allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  the  test; 
jet  these  evil  counsellors  have,  in  effect,  anniUled  and  abolished  all 
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those  laws  both  .with  relation  to  eeclesiastical  and  civil  emp1ojiiKi}(& 
In  order  to  ecclesiastical  dignities  and  offices  tfaej  have«  not  onlj  wiih- 
oat  any  colour  of  law,  but  against  most  express  laws  to  the  contrarj,  set 
up  a  commission  of  a  certain  number  of  persons^  to  whom  thej  have 
committed  the  cognizance  and  direction  of  all  ecclesiastical  matters;  in 
the  which  commission  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  one  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  of  state  who  makes  now  public  profession  of  the  popish  reli- 
gion; and  who,  at  the  time  of  his  first  professing  it,  declared  that  for  a 
great  while  before  he  had  believed  that  to  be  the  onlj  trae  religion. 
Bj  all  this,  the  deplorable  state  to  which  the  Protestant  religion  is  re- 
duced is  apparent,  since  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  England  are  now 
put  into  the  hands  of  persons  who  have  accepted  of  a  commission  that 
is  manifestly  illegal,  and  who  have  executed  it  contrary  to  all  law;  and 
that  now  one  of  their  chief  members  has  abjured  the  Protestant  religioa 
and  declared  himself  a  papist;  by  which  he  is  become  incapable  of  hold- 
ing any  public  employment.     The  said  commissioners  have  hitherto 
given  such  proof  of  their  submission  to  the  directions  given  them,  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  but  they  will  still  continue  to  promote  all 
such  designs  as  will  be  most  agreeable  to  them.    And  those  evil  coun- 
sellors take  care  to  raise  none  to  any  ecclesiastical  dignities  but  persons 
that  have  no  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion,  and  that  now  hide  their 
unconcemedness  for  it  under  the  specious  pretence  of  moderation.  The 
said  commissioners  have  suspended  the  Bishop  of  London,  only  because 
he  refused  to  obey  an  order  that  was  sent  him  to  suspend  a  worthy  di- 
vine, without  so  much  as  citing  him  before  him  to  make  his  own  de- 
fence, or  observing  the  common  forms  of  process.    They  have  tnmed 
out  a  president  chosen  by  the  fellows  of  Magdalen  College,  and  after- 
wards all  the  fellows  of  that  college,  without  so  much  as  citing  then 
before  any  court  that  could  take  legal  cognizance  of  that  affair,  or  obtain- 
ing any  sentenc'e  against  them  by  a  competent  judge;  and  the  only 
reason  that  was  given  for  turning  tliem  out  was  their  refusing  to  choose 
for  their  president  a  person  that  was  recommended  to  them  by  the  in- 
stigation of  those  evil  counsellors,  though  the  right  of  a  free  electioa 
belonged  undoubtedly  to  them;  but  they  were  turned  out  of  thar  free- 
holds contrary  to  law,  and  to  that  express  provision  in  Magna  Charts, 
that  *  no  man  shall  lose  life  or  goods  but  by  the  law  of  the  land;'  and 
now  these  evil  counsellors  have  put  the  said  college  wholly  into  the 
hands  of  the  papists,  though,  as  is  above  said,  they  are  incapAble  of  all 
such  employments,  both  by  the  law  of  the  land  and  the  statutes  of  the 
college.    These  commissioners  have  also  cited  before  them  all  the  chan- 
cellors and  archdeacons  of  England,  requiring  them  to  certify  to  them 
the  names  of  all  such  clergymen  as  have  read  the  King's  declamtioD 
for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  such  as  have  not  read  it,  without  con- 
sidering that  the  reading  of  it  was  not  enjoined  the  cleigy  by  tiie  bishops, 
who  are  tlieir  ordinaries.     The  illegality  ttid  incompetency  of  the  said 
court  of  the  ecclesiastical  oommissioners  was  so  notoriously  known,  and 
it  did  so  evidently  appear  that  it  tended  to  the  subversion  of  the  Fro- 
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testant  religpum,  Aatthe  most  Beverend  -Fattier  in  God,  William,  Arch- 
bishop  of  Canterbary,  Primate  and  Metropolitan  of  England,  seeing  that  it 
was  raised  for  no  otherend  but  to  oppress  such  persons  who  were  of  eminent 
virtue,  learning,  and  piety,  refused  to  sit  or  to  concur  in  it.  And  though 
there  are  many  express  laws  against  all  churches  or  chapels  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  popish  religion:  and  also  against  ail  monasteries  and  con« 
▼ents,  and  more  particularly  against  the  order  of  the  Jesuits;  yet  those 
eyil  counsellors  haye  procured  orders  for  the  building  of  several  churches 
and  chapels  for  the  exercise  of  their  religion:  they  have  also  procured 
divers  monasteries  to  be  erected ;  and,  in  contempt  of  the  law,  Ibey  have 
not  only  set  up  several  colleges  of  Jesuits,  in  divers  places,  for  corrupt^ 
ing  of  the  youth,  but  have  raised  up  one  of  the  order  to  be  a  privy 
counsellor  and  a  minister  of  state;— by  all  which  they  do  evidently  show 
that  they,  are  restrained  by  no  rule  or  law  whatseeven  but  that  they 
have  subjected  the  honours  and  estates  of  the  subjects,  and  the  esta- 
blished religion  to  a  despotic  power,  and  to  arbitrary  government;  in 
ail  which  they  are  served  and  seconded  by  those  ecclesiastical  commis- 
sioners.   They  have  also  followed  the  same  methods  with  relation  to 
civil  affairs;  for  they  have  procured  orders  to  examine  all  lords-lieute- 
nants, deputy-lieutenants,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace,  and  also  all 
others  that  were  in  any  public  employment,  if  they  would  concur  with 
the  king  in  tlie  repeal  of  the  test  and  the  penal  laws:  and  all  such  whose 
consciences  did  not  suffer  them  to  comply  with  their  designs  were  turned 
out,  and  others  were  put  in  their  places,  who,  they  believed,  would  be 
maire  compliant  to  them  in  their  designs  of  defeating  the  intent  and  exe- 
cution of  those  laws  which  had  been  made  with  so  much  care  and  caution 
fw  the  security  of  the  Protestant  reli^on;  and  in  many  of  these  places 
they  have  put  professed  papbts,  though  the  law  has  disabled  them,  and 
warranted  the  subjects  not  to  have  any  regard  to  their  orders.    They 
have  also  invaded  die  privileges  and  seized  on  the  charters  of  roost  of 
those  towns  that  have  a  right  to  be  represented  by  their  bui^gesses  in  par- 
liament, and  have  secured  surrenders  to  be  made  of  them;  by  which  the 
maj^strates  in  them  have  delivered  up  aH  their  rights  and  privileges  to 
be  disposed  of  at  the  pleasure  of  those  evil  counsellors;  who  have  there- 
vpon  placed  new  magistrates  in  those  towns,  such  as  they  can  most 
entirely  confide  in;  and  in  nuiny  of  them  they  have  put  popish  magis- 
trates, notwithstanding  the  incapacities  under  which  the  law  has  pat 
them.    And  whereas  no  nation  whatsoever  can  subast  without  the  ad- 
ministration of  good  and  impartial  justice,  upon  which  men's  lives,  li- 
berties, honours,  and  estates  do  depend;  those  evil  counsellors  have 
subjected  these  to  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  power  in  the  most  import- 
ant aflBurs;  they  have  stodied  to  discover  beforehand  the  opinions  of  the 
Judges,  and  have  turned  out  such  as  they  found  would  not  conform  them- 
selves to  their  intentions,  and  have  put  others  in  their  places  of  whom 
they  were  more  assured,  without  having  regard  to  their  abilities;  and 
they  have  not  stuck  to  raise  even  professed  papists  to  the  courts  of  judi- 
cature, notwithstanding  their  incapacity  by  law,  and  that  no  regard  is 
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due  to  any  sentences  flowing  from  them.    They  have  carried  tins  so  far 
as  to  deprive  such  judges,  who,  in  the  common  administratioa  of  justice, 
show  that  thej  were  governed  by  their  consciences,  and  not  by  the  di- 
rections which  the  others  gave  them;  by  which  it  is  apparent,  that  they 
design  to  render  themselves  the  absolute  masters  of  the  lives,  honoon^ 
and  estates  of  the  subjects,  of  what  rank  or  dignity  soever  they  may  be; 
and  that  without  having  any  regard  either  to  the  equity  of  the  caDse,  or 
to  the  consciences  of  the  judges,  whom  they  will  have  to  submit  in  all 
things  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure:  hoping,  by  such  ways,  to  intimi- 
date those  other  judges  who  are  yet  in  employment,  as  also  such  others 
as  they  shall  think  fit  to  pat  in  the  rooms  of  those  whom  they  have 
turned  out,  and  to  make  them  see  what  they  must  look  for  if  they 
should  at  any  time  act  in  the  least  contrary  to  their  good  liking;  and 
that  no  failings  of  that  kind  are  pardoned  in  any  persons  whatsoever. 
A  great  deal  of  blood  has  been  shed  in  many  places  of  the  kingdom  by 
judges  governed  by  those  evil  counsellors  against  all  the  rules  and  forms 
of  law,  without  so  much  as  suffering  the  persons  that  were  accused  t» 
plead  in  their  own  defence.    They  have  also,  by  putting  the  administra- 
tion of  justice  in  the  hands  of  papists,  brought  all  the  matters  of  civil 
justice  into  great  uncertainties,  with  how  much  exactness  and  justice 
soever  that  these  sentences  maj  have  been  given:  for,  since  the  laws  of 
the  land  do  not  only  exclude  papists  from  all  places  .of  judicaturst  but 
have  put  them  under  an  incapacily,  none  are  bound  to  acknowledge  cr 
obey  their  judgments,  and  all  sentences  given  by  them  are  null  and 
void  of  themselves:  so  that  all  persons  who  have  been  cast  in  trials  be- 
fore such  popish  judges  may  justly  look  on  their  pretended  sentences  as 
having  no  more  force  than  the  sentences  of  any  private  and  unautho- 
rized persons  whatsoever,— so  deplorable  is  the  case  of  the  sul^ects, 
who  are  obliged  to  answer  to  such  judges,  that  must  in  all  things  stick 
to  the  rules  which  are  set  them  by  those  evil  counsellors;  who,  as  &ey 
raised  them  up  to  those  employments,  so  can  turn  them  out  of  them  at 
pleasure,  and  who  can  never  be  esteemed  lawful  judges;  so  that  all  their 
sentences  are,  in  the  construction  of  the  law,  of  no  force  and  efficacy. 
They  have  likewise  disposed  of  all  military  employments  in  the  same 
manner;  for  though  the  laws  have  not  only  excluded  papists  from  all 
such  employments,  but  have  in  particular  provided  that  they  should  be 
disarmed;  yet  they,  in  contempt  of  those  laws,  have  not  only  armed  the 
papists,  but  have  likewise  raised  them  up  to  the  greatest  military  tmsts 
both  by  sea  and  land;  and  that  strangers,  as  well  as  natives,  and  Jrish, 
as  well  as  English:  that  so,  by  these  means,  they  having  rendered 
themselves  masters  both  of  the  affairs  of  the  churoh,  of  the  government 
of  the  nation,  and  6f  the  course  of  justice,  and  subgiscted  them  all  to  a 
despotic  and  arbitrary  power,  they  might  be  fai  a  capacity  to  mAwfaln 
and  execute  their  wicked  designs  by  the  assistance  of  the  army,  and 
thereby  to  enslave  the  nation.    The  dismal  effects  of  this  subveraaon  of 
the  established  religion,  laws,  and  liberties  in  England  appear  more 
evidently  to  us  by  what  we  see  done  in  Ireland,  where  the  whole  ga- 
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vernmcnt  is  put  in  the  hands  of  papists,  and  where  all  the  Protestant 
inhabitants  are  under  the  daily  fears  of  what  may  be  justly  appre- 
hended from  the  arbitrary  power  which  is  set  up  there,  which  has  made 
great  numbers  of  them  leave  that  kingdom  and  abandon  their  estates  in 
it;  remembering  well  that  cruel  and  bloody  massacre  which  fell  out  in 
that  island  in  the  year  1641.    Those  evil  counsellors  have  also  prevailed 
with  the  King  to  declare  in  Scotland  that  he  is  clothed  with  absolute 
power,  and  that  all  the  subjects  are  bound  to  obey  him  without  resen^e; 
upon  which  he  has  assumed  an  arbitrary  power,  both  over  the  religion 
and  laws  of  that  kingdom  5— from  all  which  it  is  apparent  what  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  England  as  soon  as  matters  are  duly  prepared  for  it  Those 
great  and  insufferable  oppressions,  and  the  open  contempt  of  all  law,  to- 
gether with  the  apprehensions  of  the  sad  consequences  that  must  cer- 
tainly follow  upon  it,  have  put  the  subjects  under  great  and  just  fears, 
and  have  made  them  look  after  such  lawful  remedies  as  are  allowed  of 
in  all  nations;  yet  all  has  been  without  effect.    And  those  evil  counsel- 
lors have  endeavoured  to  make  all' men  to  apprehend  the  loss  of  their 
lives,  liberties,  honours,  and  estates,  if  they  should  go  about  to  preserve 
themselves  from  this  oppression  by  petitions,  representations,  or  other 
means  authorized  by  law.    Thus  did  they  proceed  with  the  Archbishop 
of  Clmterbury  and  the  other  bishops;  who,  having  offered  a  most  humble 
petition  to  the  King,  in  terms  full  of  respect,  and  not  exceeding  the 
number  limited  by  law,  (in  which  they  set  forth,  in  short,  the  reasons  for 
which  they  could  not  obey  that  order,  which,  by  the  instigation  of  those 
chril  counsellors,  was  s^nt  them,  requiring  them  to  appoint  their  clergy 
to  read  in  their  churches  the  declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience,) 
were  sent  to  prison,  and  afterwards  brought  to  a  trial,  as  if  they  had  been 
guilty  of  some  enormous  crime;    They  were  not  only  obliged  to  defend 
themselves  in  that  pursuit,  but  to  appear  before  professed  papists,  who 
had  not  taken  the  test,  and,  by  consequence,  were  men  whose  interest 
led  them  to  condemn  them;  and  the  judges  that  gave  tiieir  opinions  in 
their  favours  were  thereupon  turned  out.    And  yet  it  cannot  be  pre- 
tended that  any  kings,  how  great  soever  their  power  has  been,  and  how 
arbitary  and  despotic  soever  they  have  been  in  the  exercise  of  it,  have 
ever  reckoned  it  a  crime  for  their  subjects  to  come  in  all  submission  and 
respect,  and  in  a  due  number,  not  exceeding  the  limits  of  the  law,  and 
represent  to  them  the  reasons  that  made  it  impossible  for  them  to  obey 
their  orders.    Those  evil  counsellors  have  also  treated  a  peer  of  the 
realm  as  a  criminal,  only  because  he  said  that  the  subjects  were  not  bound 
to  obey  the  orders  of  a  popish  justice  of  peace;  though  it  is  evident  that 
they,  being  by  law  rendered  incapable  of  all  such  trust,  no  regard  is  due  to 
their  orders;  this  being  the  security  which  the  people  have  by  the  law  for 
their  lives,  liberties,  honours,  and  estates,  that  tiiey  are  not  to  be  subjected 
to  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  papists,  that  are,  contrary  to  law,  put  into 
any  employments^  civil  or  military.    Both  we  ourselves  and  our  dearest 
and  mo^t  entirely  beloved  consort,  the  Princess,  have  endeavoured  to 
sigiufy»  in  terms  full  of  respect  to  the  King,  the  just  and  deep  regret 
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which  all  these  proceedings  have  pven  us;  and,  in  complianoe  wxfii  bis 
Migesty's  desires,  signified  to  U8«  we  declared,  both  by  word  of  month 
to  his  envoy,  and  in  writing,  what  onr  thoughts  were  touching  tiie  re- 
pealing of  the  te&t  and  penal  laws;  which  we  did  in  such  anuumGr,  that 
we  hiq>ed  we  had  propc«ed  an  expedient  by  which  ihe  peace  of  those 
Jdngdoms,  and  a  happy  agreement  among  the  subjects  of  all  persussions, 
might  have  been  settled;  but  those  evil  connsellors  have  put  such  ill  con- 
structions on  those  our  good  intentions,  that  they  have  endeavoured  to 
alienate  the  King  more  and  more  from  us,  as  if  we  had  dengned  to  dis- 
turb the  happiness  and  quiet  of  the  kingdom.    The  last  and  great  reme- 
dy for  all  these  evils  is  the  calling  of  a  parliament,  for  securing  Hie  na- 
tion against  the  evil  practices  of  those  wicked  counsellors;  but  this  could 
not  be  yet  compassed,  nor  can  it  be  easily  brought  about:  fw  those  men, 
apprehending  that,  a  lawful  parliament  being  once  assembled,  thej  would 
b^  1m>nght  to  an  account  for  all  their  open  violations  of  law,  and  &r 
their  plots  and  conspiracies  against  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  lives 
and  liberties  of  the  subjects,  they  have  endeavoured,,  under  tlie  qiecions 
pretence  of  liberty  of  conscience,  first,  to  sow  dissensions  amon^  Pro- 
testants, between  those  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the  dissenters, 
the  design  being  laid  to  engage  Protestants,  that  are  all  equalij  con- 
cemed  to  preserve  themselves  from  popish  oppression,  into  mstual  qaar- 
rellings,  that  so,  by  tbese^  some  advantages  might  be  given  to  them  to 
bring  about  their  designs;  and  that  both  in  the  election  of  nmnbers  of 
pariiament,  and  afterwards  in  the  parliament  itself;  for  they  see  well 
that,  if  all  Protestants  coald  enter  into  a  mutual  good  understanding  one 
with  anoth^i  and  concur  together  in  the  preserving  of  their  religion,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  compass  their  wicked  ends.    Tliey 
have  also  required  all  the  persons  in  the  several  counties  of  En^and* 
that  either  were  in  any  employment,  or  were  in  any  considerable  esteem, 
to  declare  beforehand  that  they  would  concur  in  tiie  repeal  of  the  test 
and  penal  laws,  and  that  they  would  give  their  voices  in  the  elections  to 
parliament  only  for  such  as  would  concur  in  it.   Such  as  would  not  then 
pre-engage  themselves  were  turned  out  of  all  employments;  and  others, 
who  entered  into  those  engagements,  were  put  in  their  places,  many  of 
tiiem  being  papists.    And,  contrary  to  the  charters  and  privileges  oC 
those  boroughs  that  have  a  right  to  send  buigesses  to  parliament,  they 
have  ordered  such  regulations  to  be  made  as  they  thought  fit  and  neces- 
sary for  assuring  themselves  of  all  the  members  that  are  to  be  chosen  by 
those  corporations;  and  by  this  means  they  hope  to  avoid  that  punishment 
which  they  have  deserved;  though  it  is  apparent  that  all  acts  made  by 
popish  magistrates  are  null  and  void  of  themselves,  so  that  no  parliament 
can  be  lawful  for  which  the  elections  and  returns  are  made  by  popish 
sheriffs  and  mayors  of  towns;  and,  therefore,  as  long  as  the  authority 
and  magistracy  is  in  such  hands,  it  is  not  possible  to  have  any  lawful 
parliament.    And  though,  according  to  the  constitution  of  the  English 
government,  and  immemorial  custom,  all  elections  of  parliament  men 
ought  to  be  made  with  an  entire  liberty,  without  any  sort  of  force,  or 
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tfie  requiring  the  electors  to  choose  such  persons  as  shall  be  named  to 
them^  and  the  persons  thus  freelj  elected  ought  to  gire  their  opinions 
freely  upon  all  matters  that  are  brought  before  them,  having  the  goo4  of 
the  nation  ever  before  their  eyes,  and  following  in  all  things  the  dictates 
of  their  consciencei  yet  now  the  people  of  England  cannot  espect  a  re- 
medy from  a  fi-ee  parliament,  legally  called  and  chosen;  but  diey  may» 
perhaps^  see  one  called*  in  which  all  elections  will  be  cairied  on  by 
fraud  or  force,  and  which  will  be  composed  of  such  persons  of  whom 
those  evil  counsellors  hold  themselves  well  assured^  in  which  all  things 
will  be  carried  on  according  to  their  direction  and  interest,  without  any 
regard  to  the  good  or  happiness  of  the  nation;  which  may  appear  evi- 
dently from  this,  that  the  same  persons  tried  the  members  of  the  last 
parliament,  to  gain  them  to  consent  to  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  penal 
laws,  and  procured  that  parliament  to  be  dissolved*  when  they  found 
that  they  could  not,  neither  by  promises  nor  threatenii^,  prevaO  with 
the  members  to  comply  with  their  wicked  designs*  But,  to  crown 
all,  there  are  great  and  violent  presumptions,  inducing  us  to  be- 
lieve that  those  evil  counsellors,  in  order  to  the  carrying  on  of  their  ill 
designs,  and  to  the  gaining  to  themselves  the  more  time  for  the  effecting 
of  them*  for  the  encouraging  of  their  complices,  and  for  the  discoa- 
ragbg  of  all  good  subjects,  have  published  that  the  Queen  haih  brought 
forth  a  son;  though  there  hath  appeared,  both  during  the  Queen's  pre* 
tended  bigness,  and  in  ^e  manner  in  which  the  birth  was  managed,  so 
many  just  and  visible  grounds  of  suspicion,  that  not  only  we  ourselves, 
but  all  the  good  subjects  of  those  kingdoms,  do  vehemently  suspect  that 
the  pretended  Prince  of  Wales  was  not  bom  by  the  Queen.  And  itis  no- 
toriously known  to  all  the  world  that  many  both  doubted  of  the  Queen's 
bigness,  and  of  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  yet  there  was  not  any  one 
'  thing  done  to  satisfy  them  or  to  put  an  end  to  their  doubts.  And,  since 
our  dearest  and  most  entirely  beloved  consort,  the  Princess,  and  likewise 
ourselves,  have  so  great  an  interest  in  this  matter,  and  such  a  right,  as  all 
the  world  knows,  to  the  succession  of  the  crown;  since  also  the  English 
did,  in  the  year  1672,  when  the  States  General  of  the  United  Provinces 
-were  invaded  in  a  most  unjust  war,  use  their  utmost  endeavours  to  put 
an  end  to  that  war,  and  that  in  opposition  to  those  who  were  then  in  the 
government;  and  by  their  so  doing,  they  run  the  hazard  of  losing  both 
the  favour  of  the  court  and  their  employments;  and,  since  the  English 
nation  has  ever  testified  a  most  particular  affection  and  esteem  both  to 
our  dearest  consort,  the  Princess,  and  to  ourselves,  we  cannot  excuse 
ourselves  from  espousing  their  interests  in  a  matter  of  such  high  conse- 
quence, and  from  contributing  all  that  lies  in  us  for  the  maintaining 
both  of  the  Protestant  religion,  and  of  the  laws  and  liberties  of  those 
kingdoms,  and  for  the  securing  to  them  the  continual  enjoyment  of 
all  their  just  rights;  to  the  doing  of  which  we  are  most  earnestly  so- 
licited by  a  great  many  lords,  both  spiritual  jwd  temporal,  and  by  many 
gentlemen  and  other  subjects  of  all  ranks.  Therefore  it  is,  that  we 
have  thought  fit  to  go  over  to  England,  and  to  carry  over  with  us  a  force 
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sufficient,  bj  the  blegsing  of  God,  to  defend  us  from  the  Tiolence  of  thue 
evil  counsellors;  and  we,  being  desirous  that  our  intention  in  this  may 
be  rightly  understood,  have,  for  this  end,  prepared  this  declaration,  in 
which  we  have  hitherto  given  a  true  account  of  the  reasons  inducing  ns 
to  it;  so  we  now  thinic  fit  to  declare,  that  this,  our  expedition,  is  intended 
for  no  other  design  but  to  have  a  free  and  lawful  parliament  aseembled 
as  soon  as  possible;  and  that  in  order  to  this,  all  the  late  charters  by 
which  the  elections  of  burgesses  are  limited,  contrary  to  the  ancient  cus- 
tom, shall  be  considered  as  null  and  of  no  force;  and  likewise  all  magis- 
trates who  have  been  nnjustiy  turned  out,  shall  forthwith  resome  their 
former  employments;  as  well  as  all  the  boroughs  of  England  shall  retam 
again  to  their  ancient  prescriptions  and  charters;  and,  more  particnlariy, 
that  the  ancient  charter  of  the  great  and  famous  city  of  London  diall 
again  be  in  force;  and  that  the  writs  for  the  members  of  parliament  shall 
be  addressed  to  the  proper  officers,  according  to  law  and  custom;  that 
also  none  be  suffered  to  choose  or  to  be  chosen  members  of  parliament 
but  such  as  are  qualified  by  law;  and  that  the  members  of  parliament, 
being  thus  lawfully  chosen,  they  shall  meet  and  sit  in  full  freedom,  that 
so  the  two  houses  may  concur  in  the  preparing  of  such  laws  as  they, 
upon  full  and  free  debate,  shall  judge  necessary  and  convenient,  both 
for  the  confirming  and  executing  the  law  concemiug  the  test,  and  such 
other  laws  as  are  necessary  for  the  secuiity  and  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion;  as  likewise  for  making  such  laws  as  may  establish  a 
good  agreement  between  the  Church  of  England  and  all  Protestant  dis- 
senters; as  also  for  the  covering  and  securing  of  all  such  who  would  live 
peaceably  under  the  government,  as  becomes  good  sul^ects,  from  all  per- 
secution upon  the  account  of  their  religion,  even  papists  themselves  not 
excepted;  and  for  the  doing  of  all  other  things  which  the  two  houses  of 
parliament  shall  find  necessary  for  the  peace,  honour,  and  safety  of  the 
nation,  so  that  they  may  bear  no  more  danger  of  the  nation's  fidling,  at 
any  time  hereafter,  under  arbitrary  government.    To  this  parliament  we 
will  also  refer  the  inquiry  into  the  birth  of  the  pretended  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  of  all  things  relating  to  it,  and  to  the  rights  of  succession. 
And  we,  for  our  part,  will  concur  in  every  thing  that  may  procure  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  the  nation,  which  a  free  and  lawful  parliament 
shall  determine;  unce  we  have  nothing  before  our  eyes,  in  this  our  un- 
dertaking, but  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  religion,  the  covering 
of  all  men  from  persecution  for  their  consciences,  and  the  securing  to 
the  whole  nation  the  free  enjoyment  of  their  laws,  rights,  and  liberties, 
under  a  just  and  legal  government*    This  is  the  design  that  we  have 
proposed  to  ourselves  in  appearing  upon  this  occasion  in  arms;  in  the  con- 
duct of  which  we  will  keep  the  forces  under  our  command  under  all 
strictness  of  martial  discipline,  and  take  a  special  care  that  the  people  of 
the  countries  through  which  we  must  march  shall  not  suffer  by  thdr  means; 
and,  as  soon  as  the  state  of  the  nation  will  admit  of  it,  we  {uromise  that  we 
will  send  back  all  those  foreign  forces  that  we  have  brought  along  with  os. 
We  do,  therefore,  hope  that  all  people  will  judge  rigbtlj  of  us^  and  ap- 
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prove  of  these  our  proceedii^:  but  we  chiefly  rely  on  the  blessing  of 
God  for  the  success  of  this  our  undertaking,  in  which  we  place  our 
whole  and  onl  j  confidence.    We  do,  in  the  last  place,  invite  and  require 
all  persons  whatsoever,  all  the  peers  of  the  reiedm,  both  spiritual  and 
temporal,  all  lords-lieutenants,  deputy -lieutenants,  and  all  gentlemen, 
citizens,  and  other  commons  of  all  ranks,  to  come  and  assist  us,  in  order 
to  the  executing  of  this  our  design,  against  all  such  as  shall  endeavour 
to  oppose  us,  that  so  we  may  prevent  all  those  miseries  which  must 
needs  follow  upon,  the  nation's  being  kept  under  arbitrary  government 
and  sktvery^  and  that  all  the  violences  and  disorders  which  may  hav# 
overturned  the  .whole  constitution  of  the  English  government  may  be 
fblly  redressed  in  a  free  and  legal  parliament    And  we  do  likewise 
resolve,  as  soon  as  the  nations  are  brought  to  a  state  of  quiet,  we  will 
take  care  that  a  parliament  shall  be  called  in,ScoUand,  for  the  restoring 
the  ancient  constitution  of  that  kingdom;  and  for  bringing  the  matters  of 
religion  to  such  a  settlement  that  the  people  may  live  easy  and  happy; 
and  for  putting  an  end  to  all  the  unjust  violences  that  have  been  in  a 
course  of  so  many  years  committed  there*    We  will  also  study  to  bring 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland  to  such  a  state,  tiiat  the  settlement  there  may  be 
reli^ously  observed;  and  that  the  Protestant  and  British  interests  there 
may  be  secured.    And  we  will  endeavour,  by  all  possible  means,  to  pro- 
cure such  an  establishment  in  all  the  three  kingdoms,  that  they  may  all 
live  in  a  happy  union,  and  correspoind  together;  and  that  the  Protestant 
religion, -and  the  peace,  honour,  and  happiness  of  these  nations,  may  be 
^tabliahed  upon  lasting  foundations. 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  at  our  court  in  the  Hague,  the  10th 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  1688. 

William  Hemrt,  Prince  o7  Oranoe. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  ORANGE'S  ADDITIONAL  DECLARATION. 

7%e  above  declaration  was  printed^  and  ready  to  be  sent  over  to  Eng^ 
land^  together  with  another  to  the  same  effect  for  Scotland;  when  his 
Highness,  being  informed  that  King  James  had  taken  measures 
to  render  it  ineffedual^  caused  tJie  following  addition  to  be  made 
to  it.— 

After  we  had  prepared  and  printed  this  our  Declaration,  we  have 
understood  that  the  subverters  of  the  religion  and  laws  of  those  king- 
doms, hearing  of  our  preparations  to  assist  the  people  against  them,  have' 
begun  to  retract  some  of  the  arbitrary  and  despotic  powers  that  they  had 
assumed,  and  to  vacate  some  of  their  unjust  judgments  and  decrees. 
The  sense  of  their  guilt,  and  the  distrust  of  their  force,  have  induced 
them  to  offer  to  the  city  of  London  some  deeming  relief  from  their  great 
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oppremonsi  hoping  Hkenhj  to  quiet  the  people,  and  to  dnrert  fkoi 
from  demanding  a  secure  re-establishment  of  their  reli£;ion  and  ki^ 
under  the  shelter  of  our  arms.    Thej  do  also  give  out  that  we  intend  to 
conquer  and  enslave  the  nation;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  hare  tfaoogk 
fit  to  add  a  few  words  to  our  declantion*    We  are  confident  tint » 
persons  can  have  such  hard  thoughts  of  us  as  to  imagine  that  we  hare 
any  other  design  in  this  undertaking,  than  to  procure  a  setdement  of  Ik 
religioni  and  of  the  liberties  and  properties  of  the  subjects,  npon  so  sure 
a  foundation,  that  there  may  be  no  danger  of  the  nation's  relapsing  mtD 
the  like  miseries  at  any  time  hereafter.    And,  as  the  forces  that  we  hare 
brought  along  with  us  are  utterly  disproportioned  to  that  wicked  des^ 
of  conquering  the  nation,  if  we  were  capable  of  intending  it,  so  ^ 
great  numbers  of  the  principal  nobility  and  gentry,  that  are  men  of 
eminent  quality  and  estates,  and  persons  of  known  integrity  and  zeii, 
both  for  the  religion  and  government  of  England;  nuuiy  of  them  haag 
also  distinguished  by  their  constant  fidelity  to  the  crown,  who  do  bodi  ac- 
company us  in  this  expedition,  and  have  earnestly  solicited  us  to  it, 
will  cover  us  from  all  such  malicious  insinuations.    For  it  is  not  to  be 
imagined  that  either  those  who  have  invited  us,  or  those  who  are  already 
come  to  assist  us,  can  join  in  a  wicked  attempt  of  conquest,  to  raa&e 
void  their  own  lawful  titles  to  their  honours,  estates,  and  interest    We 
are  also  confident  that  all  men  see  how  little  weight  there  is  to  be  laid 
on  all  promises  and  engagements  that  can  be  now  made^  nnce  there  has 
been  so  little  regard  had  in  time  past  to  the  most  solemn  proimses. 
And,  as  that  imperfect  redress  that  is  now  offered  is  a  plain  confessioB 
of  those  violations  of  the  government  that  we  have  set  forth,  so  the  de- 
fectiveness of  it  is  no  less  apparent:  for  they  lay  down  nothing  wbicli 
they  may  not  take  up  at  pleasure;  and  they  reserve  entire,  and  not  so 
much  as  mentioned,  their  claims  and  pretences  to  an  arbitrary  and 
despotic  power;  which  has  been  the  root  of  all  their  oppression,  and  of 
the  total  subversion  of  the  government    And  it  is  plain  that  there  can 
be  no  redress  nor  remedy  offered,  but  in  parliament;  by  a  declaration  of 
the  rights  of  the  subjects  that  have  been  invaded;  and  not  by  any  pre- 
tended acts  of  grace,  to  which  the  extremity  of  their  affairs  has  dmea 
them.    Therefore  it  is  that  we  have  thought  fit  to  declare,  that  we  will 
refer  all  to  a  free  assembly  of  the  nation,  in  a  lawful  parliamrat* 

Given  under  our  hand  and  seal,  at  our  court  in  the  Hague,  the  SMl 
day  of  October,  in  the  year  1688. 

William  HsNav,  Prince  of  Orangs.   / 
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B^Crr  DU  D^P-\RT  DU  ROT  JACQUES  lU  D'ANGLBTBRRE,  BCBIT  0E 

SAMAIN,  ETC** 

(Mackintosh  MSS.,  frbm  the  ^Mnvei  GHtHiUm  dt  Franet.) 

LiES  aflUres  6tant  r6daite8  a  la  derni^re  extr6niit6  par  la  defection 
g6n6rale  de  la  noblesse  et  du  clerg6>  par  la  desertion  de  la  pluspart  dea 
offieiers  principaux  et  autres  de  l'arine6,  et  par  le  pea  de  confiance  que 
le  Roi  aymt  dans  les  Protestants  qui  restoient  encore  avec  lai,  Sa  Ma- 
jesty jugea  qu^elle  n'avoit  pas  d^autre  parti  i,  prendre  que  de  se  retires 
av§c  la  Reine  et  le  Prince  en  lieu  de  surety.    C'est  pourquoi  quand  il 
partit  de  Londres  pour  Salisbury,  pour  s'opposer  aa  Prince  d'Orange* 
qui  s'avan9oit  de  ce  c^t6^ld,  il  fit  transporter  le  Prince  a  Portsmouthi^ 
oO  il  pourroit  ^tre  en  plus  grande  surety  qu'sl  Londres,  et  d'oil  il  pour- 
\^  roit  ^trephis  faeilement  transports  en  France,  que  Sa  Majesty  r^rdoit 
^tomflMrte  lieu  unique  qui  lui  pourroit servir  dHwile  en  cas  que  les  alTildres. 
continuassent  d'aller  de  mal  en  pis.    Et  en  eflfet  quelques  jours  apr^ 
que  le  Roi  revint  ^  Londres,  voyant  les  choses  dSsesp^rees  et  sans  re* 
mdde,  Sa  Majesty  dep^cha  ses  ordres  k  Portsmouth  poure  fair  transn 
porter  incessamment  le  Prince  en  France,  et  y  fit  conduire  un  yacht 
pour  cela:  mais  par  la  mauvaise  conduite  du  Comte  de  Douvre,  et  lea 
dtfficult^s  et  scru pules  (pour  ne  rien  dire  de  pire)  dii  Milord  de  Dart- 
mouth, qui  commandoit  la  flotte,  le  Prince  ne  put  partir  de-U,  de  sorte 
que  Sa  Majesty  fut  obligee  de  le  faire  revenir  k  Londres,  oil  il  arriva  le 
8  DScembre  vieux  style;  et  y  ayant  fait  preparer  toutes  les  choses  n6- 
cessaires  pour  raettre  la  Reine  et  le  Prince  en  lieu  de  sur^te,  apris 
avoir  surmontS  usteurs  grandes  di£Bcult?s,  Sa  Majest6  les  fit  partir 
fort  secr^tement  le  Dimanche  au  soir  9.  D^cembre,  sous  la  conduite  du 
Comte  de  Lauzun,  sans  les  soins  duquel,  vu  les  accidents  et  dangers 
auxquels  ils  6toient  exposes,  la  Reine  et  le  Prince  auroient  coarru  grand 

*  This  nanative  of  his  flight  was  presented  by  James  to  the  nuns  of  the  coayent  of 
ChaUtotynearPana^ofwhiphlusmQther,  Queen  9eQrietta»  w^i  the  foundtesB. 
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risque  a  ne  pouvoir  pas  6chaper.    Le  lendemain  matin  S.  Victor  reriiit 
de  Gravesend,  oik  6toit  le  jacht  qui  les  deyoit  transporter,  ct  rendit 
compte  au  Roi  qu'il  les  avoit  vu  partir  avec  un  vent  favorable.    Apres 
leur  depart  le  Roi  r^solut  lui-meme  de  les  suivre,  ne  vojant  qu'il  y  ent 
aucune  sarete  pour  Sa  Majeste  d'y  rester,  et  sachant  aussi  combicn  ii 
avoit  6te  fatal  au  feu  Roi  son  pere,  et  a  plosieurs  autres  de  ses  prede- 
cesseurs,  d'avoir  tombe  entre  les  mains  de  leurs  ennemis.     C'est  pour- 
qooi,  ajant  auparavant  pris  les  mesures  n^cessaires  pour  eela  avec  le 
Chevalier  Hales,  Sa  Majeste  partit  secretemeot  de  sod  palais  de  Wite- 
hall  la  nuit  de  Lundi  a  Mardi  a  une  heure  apr^s  minait,  passa  la  Ta- 
mise  dans  un  petit  bateau,  et  6tant  arrive  de  Tautre  cot^  a  Foxhall,  j 
trouva  les  chevaux  qui  I'attendoient.  De-la,  n'ayant  que  deux  personnes 
avec  lui,  8a  Majesty  passa  la  riviere  de  Medwaj  a  Alisford  Bridge;  et 
a  deux  ou  trois  mi  lies  au-dela  trouva  un  relai  de  six  chevaux  avec  le 
S'  Sheldon,  un  de  ses  ^cujers,  quHL  avoLt  envoj^  devant.    Le  lende- 
main, ^tant  Mardi,  a  dix  heures  du  matin,  le  Roi  arriva  a  Emlej  Fenrj, 
oH  une  petite  barque  devoit  etre  prete  pour  Pattendre,  mais  n'j  ^toit  pis 
encore  venae:  auvsitot  qu'elle  arriva  le  Ror  alia  sur  son  bord,  et  avec 
lui  le  Chevalier  Hales  et  le  Si*  Sheldon.    Le  vent  ^toit  bon,  mais  un  pea 
fert,  de  sorte  que  le  maitre  du  vaissean  dit  au  Roi  qu'il  n'osoit  raettre  a 
k  voile  qu'il  n'eut  pris  du  lest  dans  son  vaissean.    Le  Roi  j  ccMisentit, 
vojant  que  sans  cela  le  vaisseau  ne  pouvoit  porter  de  voile.    On  de- 
scendit  done  a  Sheppey,  qui  est  au  ouest  de  Sheemess,  et  U  i^s  4cboite- 
rent  u  terre,  6tant  presque  basse  mar^e,  avec  intention  de  partir  avec  la. 
mar^e  pour  le  premier  port  de  France  q«'ils  pourroient  atteindre;  mais 
environ  les  onzelieures  du  soir,  lorsque  le  vaisseau  conunen9oit  i  fiotter» 
trois  bateaux  de  pecheurs  venus  de  Feversham,  dans  lesquela.  il  j 
avoient  50  a  60  hommes,  entrirent  par  force  dans  le  vaisseau:  leor  caejpir 
taine,  ajant  son  ep^e  dans  une  main  et  le  pistolet  dans  l'autre»  sauta 
d'abord  dans  le  petit  cabinet  o\l  6toit  le  Roi,  avec  les  deux  gentils- 
hommes  qui  Paccompagnoient,  leur  dit  qu'ils  etoient  ses  prisonniers^ 
quails  Etoient  des  personnes  soup9onn^es  et  dang^reuses,  et  qu'il  les 
ameneroit  devant  le  Maire  de  Feversham  pour  etre  examine.    Le  Roi.. 
vojant  qu'aucun  de  ceux  qui  Etoient  entres  dans  le  cabinet  ne  le  con- 
noissoient  pas,  trouva  d-propos  de  ne  se  pas  decouvrir,  esperant  de 
trouver  quelque  mojen  d'echapper  d'entre  leurs  mains;  et  pendant  que 
leur  capitaine,  qui  s'appelloit  Amis,  les  examinoit  dans  le  cabinet,  le 
Chevalier  Hales  prit  son  temps,  lorsque  les  autres  ne  prenoient  pas 
garde,  de  lui  mettre  dans  la  main  cinquante  guin^es,  et  lui  dit  dans 
I'oreille  qu'il  auroit  encore  cent  s'il  trouvoit  mojen'de  les  tirer  d'afiaire 
avant  qu'on  les  amena  a  Feversham.    Le  capitaine  prit  1 'argent,  et  pro- 
mk  de  la  faire.    Cependant  il  j  avoit  assez  de  ntaree  pour  mettre  le 
vaisseau  k  flot,  etils  I'ainenerent  a  I'embouchure  de  la  rivitre  de  Fever- 
sham, et  J  jett^rent  ancre  en  attendant  la  haute  mar^e  pour  faire  eotrer 
le  vaisseau.    Le  Capitaine  Amis  les  quitta  la  pour  aller,  comme  ii 
pr6tendoit,  pour  trouver  le  mojen  de  les  laisser  evader;  mais  avast 
partir  il  descendit  dans  la  cabane  oO  etoit  le  Roi,  et  lui  dit,  et  a  ceux  qu 
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^toient  ayec  Sa  Majesty,  que  leg  gens  qull  j  laissoit  n'^toient  que  de  la 
rude  populace,  et  qu^iU  les  pourroient  bien  piller  dans  son  absence,  ei 
pour  cette  raison  il  les  avisa  de  mettre  enire  ses  majns  I'argent  et  autres 
choses  de  prix  qu'ils  auroient,  afin  qu'il  les  4eur  gardAt  pour  les  rendre 
«n  cas  quails  fassent  d^charg^s;  sur  quoi  le  Roi  et  les  autres  deux  gen- 
tilshommes  lui  donn^ent  leur  argent  et  leurs  montres  en  presence  des 
tteoins,  et  prirent  son  recu:  mais  le  Roi  garda  trois  gros  poin9ons  de 
diamant  qui  ^toient  a  la  Reine,  et  la  bague  qu'il  avoit  porti^  ^  son  cou- 
roDnement,  qui  ^toit'un  riibis  de  prix,  et  les  laissa  glisser  dans  ses  cale- 
^0D8,  esp^rant  de  les  conserver  par  ce  mojen.    L'avis  qOe  le  capitaine 
leur  donna  se  trouva  veritable  dans  la  suites  il  alia  cependant  a  Fever- 
sham,  et  revint  dire  au  Chevalier  Hales  qu'il  ne  les  pouvoit  pas  tirer 
d'afiaire,  et  qu'il  ^toit  necessaire  qu'ilsallassent  devant  le  Maire  de  Fever- 
sham  pour  dtre  examines.    II  faisoit  dej&  jour,  et  I'on  avoit  reconnn  le 
Chevalier  Hales,  quoiqu'ils  ne  connoissoient  pas  encore  le  RoL  Le  capi- 
laine  retouma  done  pour  faire  venir  un  carosse  pour  les  amener  dans  la 
Tille,  et  pendant  son  absence  les  matelots  saut^rent  dans  la  cabane,  et 
leur  dirent  qu'il  les  falloit  fouiller,  parcequ'ils  avolent  raison  de  croire 
qu'ils  n'avoient  pas  toutdonn^:  le  Roi  et  les  autres  deux  gentilshommes 
qui  ^toient  avec  lui  leur  dirent  qu'ils  avoient  donne  tout  I'ai^nt  qu'ils 
avoient,  et  qu'ils  n'avoient  qu'a  les  fouiller  s'iis  le  vouloient.  lis  mirent 
done  les  mains  dans  leurs  poches  et  les  fouill^rent  partout,  et  ce  d'au- 
tant  plus  mdement  qu'ils  ne  trouv^rent  rien  sur  eux:  mais  un  matelot 
qui  fouHIoit  le  Roi  manqua  de  bien  pres  de  trouver  une  bonne  prise; 
car  ajant  send  autour  de  son  genou  I'un  des  poin9ons  de  diamant,  il 
cria  en  le  serrant  dans  sa  main  qull  avoit  trouv4  quelque  chose;  il  avoit 
deja  trouv^  dans  la  poche  du  Roi  ses  ciseaux,  son  ^tui,  et  quelques 
petites  clefs;  sur  quoi  Sa  M.  dit  a  ce  matelot  qu'il  n'avoit  qu'a  remet* 
tre  la  main  dans  sa  poche,  et  qu'il  trouveroit  que  ce  qu'il  sentoit  ^toit 
quelqu'une  des  choses  qu'il  y  avoit  deja  vu,  ce  que  le  Roi  dit  avec  tant 
d'indifierence  que  le  matelot  quitta  prise,  et  ajant  remis  la  main  dans 
sa  poche  crut  efifectivement  que  ce  qu'il  avoit  senti  ^toit  quelque  chose 
dans  la  poche;  et  ainsi  ce  diamant  fut  sauv^  avec  les  autres.     Ces 
gens-la  ^toient  si  ignorans,  qu'a^rant  trouv^  les  boutons  de  diamant  du 
Roi  envelopp^s  dans  un  papier  dans  sa  poche,  ils  les  lui  rendirent,  disa'nt 
que  c'^toient  des  boutons  de  verre.    En  mdme  temps  que  tout  ceci  pas- 
8oit  le  carrosse  que  le  capitaine  avoit  eiivoj^  pour  amener  le  Roi  et  les 
deux  autres  gentilshommes  ^  la  ville  ^toit  arriv6  au  bord  de  I'eau:  ils 
passirent  du  vaisseau  d  terre  dans  un  petit  b&teau,  et  ^tant  months  en 
carrosse  furent  gardes  par  un  nomm6  Edwards  et  quelque  nombre  de  kt 
populace.    On  les  fit  entrer  dans  une  auberge,  et  le  Roi  ne  fut  point  re- 
connujusques  dee  qu'il  montadans  une  chambre,  pour  lors  quoiqu'il 
fut  assez  deguise,  ajant  une  perruque  noire,  quelques  uns  des  ceux  qui 
3^  J  tronv^rentle  reconnurent,  ce  que  Sa  M.  ajant  appergu,  il  ne  fit  plus 
rien  pour  cacher  qu'il  ^toit,  sur  quoi  la  populace  se  dispersa,  et  le  Roi 
^tant  inform^  que  le  Comte  de  Winchelsea^  et  la  plus  grande  partie 
des  gentilshommes  de  cette  province  ^toient  assembles  a  Cantorberie^ 
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il  lewf  envoya  dire  de  le  venir  trouyer.    Cependant  le  Rot  depMiu 
iBecritement  1«  S^  Sheldon  pour  tacher  de  trouver  un  autre  vaiaseaa.  et 
^tant  inform^  que  le  raaitre  d'uue  barque  qui  appartenoit  a  la  domuie 
•^toit  hoBnete  homme  et  fidele  a  Sa  M.,  il  lui  envoja  dire  de  meitre  sa 
barque  en  ^tat,  et  de  la  tenir  prete  a  qualque  distance  de  la  Tillep  et  ea 
m^me  temps  6a  M,  fit  preparer  aecretement  des  chevaux  poor  Vj 
mener:  mais  le   nomme  Edwards,  qui  commandoit  les  mat^ota  qai 
avoient  gardes  le  Roi  du  vaisseau  a  la  ville,  et  qui  ^toit  an  gran  s^- 
tieus,  en  ajant  eu  quelque  8oup9on,  amasaa  la  populace,  et  entoara  la 
maison  de  teUe  maniere  qu'il  (itoit  impossible  au  Roi  de  ponvoir  ^ciia- 
per.     En  mdme  temps  Sa  M.  eut  avis  que  la  populace,  qui  s'etoit  Mnaa- 
«^e  sur  les  chemins  de  Londres  u  Douvres,  avmt  arrete  plusieara,  tant 
Protestants  que  Catholiquca,  qui  se  retiroient:  entre  les  Protestants 
"^toient  le  S*^  Genner,  un  des  douze  juges  d' Angleterre,  les  S»  Grahajn, 
Burton,  tous  deux  gens  de  la  loi^  et  entre  les  Catholiques  les  deux 
£v^ques  Laiborne  et  Gifibrd,  et  plusiers  autres.    Vers  le  soir  le  Comte 
4e  Winchelsea,  ayant  deux  gentilshommes  settlement  avec  lui,  Tuit 
trouver  le  Roi;  et  pour  lors  Sa  M«  alia  a  la  maison  do  maire  de  la  ville, 
iqui  6toit  fiddle  au  Roi  et  honn^te  homme.    Comme  Sa  M.  sortmt  de 
I'auberge  la  populace  devint  fort  insolente*  de  sorte  qu'il  eut  de  la  peine 
^  passer  outre,  quoique  ie  Comte  de  Winchrlsea  et  deux  autres  alias- 
aent  devant  pour  (aire  place.    Us  en  vouloient  particulierevieRt  an  Che- 
valier Hales,  et  avoient  peur  qu'il  ne  leur  6cbapa  d'enti«  Vea  mains: 
t^omme  il  s'^toit  converti  depuis  peu  a  la  religion  Catholiqoe,  leur  \i»me 
^ans  toute  cette  comt^  6toit  excessive  contre  lui;  et  ils  dcmolissoient  sa 
Hudson   et  abbattoient  son  pare  pres  de  Cantorberie  dans  ce  meme 
temps-la.     Mais  le  chevalier,  connoissant  bien  leur  malice  contre  lui,  et 
craignant  que  cela  e&t  pti  mettre  la  personne  du  Roi  en  quelque  danger 
a'il  avoit  t^ch6  d'cchaper,  ne  sortott  point,  mais  demeura  dans  la  maison 
t|uand  le  Roi  sortit;  et  une  partie  de  la  populace  j  resta  pour  le  garder. 
Une  autre  partie  a'ccompagna  le  Roi  jusques  a  la  maison  du  major  de  la 
ville«  qui  etoit  honn^t«  homme;  et  ils  obeervoient  Sa  M.  de  fort  pres 
faisant  un  corps  de  garde  de  son  antichambre»    Le  lendemain  le  Cheva- 
lier Bazile  Dixwell  et  le  Chevalier  Jacques  Oxendon  vinrent  a  Fever- 
•sham  avec  deux  compagnies  d«  la  milice  qu'ils  cemmandoient,  soas^pre- 
texte  de  defendre  le  Rot  contre  ks  insaltes  de  la  populace;  mais  en  effiK 
leur  desaein  6toit  d'avoir  Sa  M%  entre  leurs  mains,  et  de  ae  fiedre  an 
merite  aupres  du  Prince  d'Orange  de  TaVoir  emp^ch6  d'echaper:  et  in- 
continent apr^s  leur  arrivce  ils  dep^herent  an  Prince  un  homme  de  la 
loi  et  de  leurs  amis«  nomme  Napleton,  pour  I'tnformer  quails  avuent  le 
Roi  entre  leurs  mains,  et  pour  savoir  de  ki  ce  qt -ii  souhaitoit  qu'ils  en 
fissenL    Et  ces  deux  gentilshommes  etoicnt  ai  insolents  que  de  tronver 
i  redire  que  le  Roi  eirrivit  a. Londres  pour  avoir  de  I'argent,  des  habits, 
<et  autres  choses  dont  Sa  M.  avoit  besoin,  sans  leur  montrer  la  lettre. 
Ce|>endant  les  matelots  et  le  reste  de  la  populace  gardoient  ^troitement 
ie  loi  par  ordre  de  ces  Messieurs;  et  quand  quelqu'un  venoit  pour  parier 
i  <Sa  M.»  iU  le«r  «toient  leurs  ep^es  a  la  parte,  et  ae  lea  rendoient  qie 
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lorsqn'ils  sortoient  de  la  tnaison.    Cette  populace  avoit  choisie  pour 
^tre  leur  capitein  un  nomme  Hunt,  hoinme  brutal  et  insolent,  le  Roi 
tuclia  de  persuader  a  cet  homme  d6  le  laisser  ^chaper,  mais  il  le  refusa 
insol^Kiinent.    Cependant  plusieurs  domestiques  de  Sa  M.,  ajant  appris 
qu'il  etoit  detenu  a  Feverdham,  le  vinrent  trouver:  plusieurs  des  offi- 
ciers  fiddles  de  I'armee  y  vinrent  aussi;  et  par  ceux-ci  Milord  Fever- 
fiham  avertit  le  Roi  qu'il  le  venmt  trouver  avec  un  d^tachement  des 
gardes  du  corps  et  dei  grenadiers  a  cheval,  pour  le  tirer  d'entre  lea 
mains  de  la  populace,  et  lui  servir  de  gardes  jusques  a  Londres,  oO  sea 
Amis  souhaitoient  qu'il  vint.    Ceci  facha  tous  ces  seditieus  qui  6toient 
Hupr^  du  Roi.    Le  lendemain  ^tant  Samedi,  •  .  Decembre,  le  Comte 
de  Feversham  vint  de  grand  matin  avertir  Sa  M.  qU'il  avoit  laiss^  lea 
gardes  a  Sittingbourne;  sur  quoi  le  Roi  quitta  cette  populace  et  les  ren** 
voya  chez  eux,  ayant  pris  avec  lui  les  deux  compagnies  de  milice  jus- 
qu'au  lieu  «u  etoient  ses  gardes^  et  puis  Sa  M.  renvoya  aussi  la  milice, 
et  alia  ce  soir-U  a  Rochester;  et  y  etant  arrivt,  il  depecha  tout  aussitot 
It  Comte  de  Feversham  avec  une  lettre  de  cr6ance  au  Prince  d'Orange: 
dans  tette  lettre  le  Roi  lui  dit  qu'il  seroit  bicn  aise  de  le  voir  '1  Lon- 
dres  le  Lundi  suivant,  pour  conferer  avec  lui  des  mesures  qui  seroient 
€stim6e8  les  plus  propres  pour  rendre  la  paix  a  la  nation,  et  pour  mettre 
fin  a  toute  la  confusion  et  aux  desordres  qui  augmentoient  de  jour  i 
autre:  que  Sa  M.  avoit  donn6  ordres  que  le  Palais  de  S.  Jacques  fdt 
prepare  pour  le  loger:  et  qu'il  avoit  charge  Milord  Feversham  d'autres 
instructions  qu*il  lui  communiqueroit  de  vive  voix.    Ce  seigneur  fut 
d^p^ch^  le  meme  soir  avec  ordre  de  revenir  le  lendemain,  et  se  trouver 
k  Londres  a  Theure  que  Sa  M.  y  arriveroit,  pour  lui  rendre  compte  de 
ce  qu'il  auroit  fait.     Comme  le  Roi  approchoit  de  la  ville  de  Londres  le 
lendemain,  plusieurs  officiers  fideles  qui  le  vinrent  rencontrer  I'assur^* 
rent  que  ce  bataillon  des  gardes  qui  etoit  ji  Witehall  avoit  declare  pour 
le  Prince  d'Orange,  et  qu'ils  croyoient  que  les  gardes  du  corps  qui  j 
Etoient  avoient  fait  de  meme,  •  de  sorte,'  disoientils  au  Roi,  "que  votre 
Majeste  ne  sera  pas  en  surety  quand  meme  vous  serez  a  Witehall.* 
Ceci  obligea  le  Roi  de  passer  par  la  viile  de  Londres  atin  de  se  faire 
accompagner  jusques  a  Witehall  des  m^mes  gardes  du  corps  et  grena* 
diers  a  cheval  qu'il  avoit  pour  lors  avec  lui,  ce  que  Sa  M.  n'auroit  pu 
faire  s'il  fut  alle  par  eau,  comme  il  eOt  fait  s'il  n'avoit  eu  cet  avis  de  la 
defection  de  ses  gardes.    On  ne  peut  pas  s'imaginer  les  acclamations  d« 
joie  que  tout  le  peuple  fit  quand  le  Roi  passa  par  la  ville:  toqt  le  moode 
sortit  dans  les  rues  et  donna  toutes  les  marques  imaj^nables  <l*«ne  joie 
extraordinaire  de  revoir  Sa  M.5  les  m^mes  cris  de  joie  continuerent  ju8-» 
ques  ^  ce  qu'il  arriva  a  Witehall^  et  la  il  trouva  une  grande  foule  de 
gens  de  toutes  conditions  dans  tout  son  appartement,  jusque  m^me  dans 
la  chambre  du  lit.    Mais  le  Roi  n'y  fut  pas  long-terns  sans  voir  changer 
la  scene;  car  incontinent  apres  son  arriv^e  Monsieur  de  Zulisten  lui  ap- 
porta  une  lettre  du  Prince  d'Orange,  dont  le  contenu  ^toit  qu'il  avoit 
re^u  par  le  Comte  de  Feversham  celle  de  Sa  M.,  mais  que  ce  qu'elle 
contenoit,  et  ce  que  led.    Seigneur  lui  avoit  propose  de  sa  part,  Etoient 
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de  cette  consequence  qu'il  n'en  pouvoit  donner  la  r^ponse  dans  ce 
temps-la,  mais  qu'il  souhaitoit  cependant  que  Sa  M.  demeurat  a  Ro- 
chester.   Le  Hoi  repondit  '1  M.  de  Zulisten  que  sHl  ayoit  regu  ce  mes- 
sa^  avant  de  partir  de  Rochester,  qu'il  j  seroit  rest^;  mais  comme  let 
choses  6toient  disposees,  qu'il  esperoit  que  k  Prince  viendroit  le  len- 
demain  au  palais  de  S.  Jacques,  afin  que  Sa  M.  put  conferer  arec  lui 
des  choses  q«e  Milord  Feversham  lui  avoit  propose.    Monsieur  de  Zu- 
listen repliqua,  qu'il  ne  croyoit  pas  que  le  Prince  j  yiendroit,  que  toutes 
les  troupes  du  Roi  ne  fussent  sorties  de  la  ville.    Apr^s  cela  le  Roi  fit 
r^ponse  a  la  lettre  du  Prince  d'Orange  et  la  lui  donna;  mais  M.  de  Zu- 
listen n'etoit  qu'ct  peine  sorti  de  la  chambre  de  Sa  M.,  quand  le  Comte 
de  Roy  j  entra  et  informa  le  Roi  qu'aussitot  que  Milord  Feversham  eut 
rendu  sa  lettre  de  creance  au  Prince  d'Orange,  il  le  fit  prisonnier  dans 
la  ville  de  Windsor,  ou  il  ^toit  pour  lors.     Sur  cet  avis  le  Roi  envojm 
rapeller  M.  de  Zulisten,  et  lui  dit  qu'il  etoit  bien  surpris  d'apprendre 
que  le  Prince  avoit  fait  prisonnier  le  Compte  de  Feversham;  que  c'etoit 
contre  le  droit  des  gens,  et  violer  la  foi  publique,  et  contre  la  pratique 
•de  toutes  les  nations,  de  faire  prisonnier  un  homme  qui  ^toit  envoje 
comme  ministre  public;  et  qu'il  esperoit  que  le  Prince  auroit  a^ez  de 
consideration  pour  lui,  et  pour  le  droit  des  gens,  de  ne  pas  detenir  plus 
long-tems  ce  Seigneur.  Mais  le  Prince  d'Orange  n'eut  aucun  egard  a  ce 
t)ue  le  Roi  lui  fit  representer  sur  ce  sujet:  il  ne  daigna  pas  m^rae  de 
faire  aucune  r^ponse  a  la  lettre  de  Sa  M.;  et,  apr^s  cela,  ne  gurda  an* 
cune  mesure  vlwc  lui,  et  quand  il  partit  de  Windsor  il  laissa  MiYoid 
Feversham  prisonnier  dans  le  ch&teau.    .Le  meme  sqir  le  Roi  fut  averti 
que  le  Comte  de  Solmes  venoit  avec  les  gardes  du  Prince  d'Orange  pour 
prendre  possession  de  toutes  les  portes  de  Witehall;  mais  comme  le 
JPrinc^  d'Orange  n'en  avoit  donne  aucun  avis  a  Sa  M.,  il  crut  qu'ils  ve- 
noient  plutdt  pour  faire  la  garde  au  Palais  de  S.  Jacques,  oil  I'on  atten- 
doit  le  Prince  le  lendemain:  mais  a  onze  heures  du  soir,  loraqne  le  Roi 
all^it  se  coucher,  Milord  Cravan  vint  dire  a  Sa  M.  que  le  Comte  de  Sol- 
mes ^toit  dans  le  Paix,  avec  trois  bataillons  du  regiment  des  gardes  du 
Prince,  et  quelque  cavalerie,  et  qu^il  avoit  dit  qu'il  alloit  les  placer  aux 
portes  de  Witehall.    Sur  quoi  le  Roi  envoja  querir  le  Comte  de  Solmes, 
et  lui  dit  qu'apparemment  il  s'etoit  tromp^,  et  que  ses  ordres  ^toient  plotot 
de  mettre  les  gardes  au  Palais  de  S.  Jacques:  mais  il  repondit  qu'il 
avoit  ordre  positif  de  les  mettre  a  Witehall;  que  ce  lieu  ^toit  le  premir 
nomme  dans  ses  ordres,  qu'il  fit  voir  en  meme  temps  au  Roi.     Apres 
quoi  Sa  M.  ajant  un  peu  consid^re  I'affaLre,  il  dit  a  Milord  Craven 
qu'il  pouvoit  retirer  les  gardes  et  laisser  prendre  les  portes  au  Comte 
de  Solmes.    Les  Milords  Halifax,  Shrewsbury,  et  Delamer  vinrentavec 
led.  Comte  dans  le  Pare,  mais  ne  demand^rent  pas  de  parler  au  Roi  jus- 
ques  a  ce  que  les  troupes  du  Prince  d'Orange  fussent  maitres  de  Wite- 
hall.   Tout  aussitdt  que  les  gardes  du  Roi  se  fussent  retires,  et  que  le 
Comte  de  Solmes  eut  pris  possession  avec  les  siens  de  toutes  les  portes  de 
Witehall,  qui  6toit  une  heure  apres  minuit,  le  Comte  de  Middleton  vint 
^veiller  le  Roi,  qui  6toit  au  lit  et  qui  dormoit,  pour  dire  ^  Sa  M.  que  le 
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Marquis  d'Halifax,  le  Cotnte  de  Shrewsbury,  et  Milord  Delamer  Pavoient 
fiiit  lever,  en  lai  disant  qu'ils  avoient  un  message  de  la  part  du  Priuce 
d'Orange  qu'il  falloit  communiquer  a  Sa  M.  immediatement,  et  sans  au- 
cun  delai,  et  quand  il  leur  representa  qu^l  valoit  mieux  attendre  jusques 
au  lendemain  matiQ,  que  le  Roi  fut  6veiIIe,  ils  repondirent  qu'il  falloit  lui 
parler  a  I'heure  ro^me,  et  que  ce  qu'ils  avoient  k  dire  n'admittoit  aucun 
d^iai.  Sur  quo!  le  Roi  les  fit  appeler,  et  6tant  entres  ils  presenterent  i  Sa 
M.  un  papier  sign 6  du  Prince  d 'Orange,  qui  contenoit  en  substance,  que 
pour  ^viter  les  desordres  que  la  presence  de  Sa  M.  pourroit  causer  dans  la 
ville  de  Londres,  s'il  j  restoit,  qu'il  attendoit,  ou  qu'il  vouloit  que  Sa  M. 
86  retira  a  Ham,  cette  m^me  matinee,  parcequ'il  devoit  venir  lui-mdme 
en  ville  environ  le  midi.    Ceci  fut  couche  en  peu  de  paroles,  mais  ea 
termes  fort  precis  et  positifs.    Le  Marquis  d'Halifax  ajouta  que  Sa  M. 
pouvoit  prendre  avec  lui  tels  domestiques  qu'il  voudroit,  mais  qu'il  fal- 
loit qu'il  Kit  parti  avant  dix  beures,  et  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  prendroit 
soin  des  gardes  qu'il  falloit  pour  le  mettre  a  couvert  de  tout  danger.  Le 
Roi,  Toyant  qu'il  n'y  avoit  point  de  remdde,  et  qu'il  6toit  absolument 
entre  leurs  mains,  leur  dit  qu'il  etoit  content  de  sortir  de  la  ville,  mais 
que  Ham  etoit  fort  malsain  pour  y  demeurer  I'hiver,  et  que  de  plus  il 
n'etoit  pas  meuble:  d  quoi  Halifax  repliqua  que  les  officiers  du  Roi  pou- 
voient  le  meubler  en  tr^s  peu  de  temps.    Apres  quelque  discours  sur  ce 
ftujet,  le  Roi  leur  dit  que,  puisqu'il  fidloit  qu'il  sortit  de  la  ville,  il  aime- 
roit  mieu^  s'eloigner  un  peu  davantage  en  allant  d  Rochester,  oQ  il  y 
avoit  encore  quelque  peu  d'infanterie  des  troupes  de  Sa  M.,  dontil  pour- 
roit se  servir  pour  gardes,  et  qui  etoit  le  lieu  que  le  Prince  lui  avoit 
marque  pour  y  demeurer  dans  la  lettre  qu'il  lui  avoit  6crite  par  Zulis- 
ten:  i,  quoi  ils  repondirent  qu'ils  representeroient  I'aifaire  au  Prince 
d'Orange,  dont  ils  feroient  savoir  les  intentions  a  Sa  Majeste  a  neuf 
heures  du  matin,  mais  qu'il  falloit  qu'il  se  mit  en  ^tat  pour  partir  a  ce 
temps-Id.    Ils  revinrent  pr^cisement  a  I'heure  nommee  avec  la  r^ponse, 
qui  ^toit  que  le  Prince  consentoit  que  Sa  M.,  iroit  u  Rochester,  mais 
qu'il  enverroit  de  ses  troupes  avec  lui  pour  lui  servir  de  gardes,  et  ils 
charg^rent  en  meme  temps  le  Comte  de  Solmes  d'en  envoyer.    Le  Roi 
avoit  deja  donne  ordre  de  tenir  prets  ses  barges,  ses  carrosses  et  ses  che- 
vaux,  et  aussitot  qu'on  convint  que  Rochester  seroit  le  lieu  oil  Sa  M.  se 
retiroit,  il  donn6  ordre  a  ses  carrosses  et  ses  chevaux  de  selle,  avec  les 
gardes  du  corps  du  Prince  d'Orange  qui  devoient  accompagner  Sa  M., 
de  passer  par  le  Pont  de  Londres  pour  I'attendre  a  Gravesend:  mais  le 
Marquis  d'Halifax  s'y  opposa  avec  chaleur,  disant  que  s'ils  passoient  par 
la  ville  de  Londres,  que  cela  pourroit  causer  quelque  desordre,  et  mou- 
Toir  de  la  compassion  dans  le  peuple,  et  qu'il  falloit  qu'ils  passassent  la 
riviere  par  le  Bac  de  Lambeth.    Le  Roi  repondit  que  le  vent  ttoit  si 
grand  qu'ils  ne  pouvoient  qu'avec  bien  de  la  peine  passer  dans  cet  en- 
droit,  et  que  de  plus  il  leur  falloit  tant  de  temps  pour  passer  de  cette 
mani^re  par  le  Bac  qu'ils  n'arriveroient  d  Gravesend  que  long-tems 
apres  que  Sa  M.  y  descenderoit  par  eau.    Ce  seigneur  ne  se  contenta 
pas  des  raisons  que  le  Roi  lui  donna,  mais  insista  sur  ce  qu'il  avoit  dit« 
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avee  beftuoeup  de  hauteur,  poar  ne  rien  dire  de  plus.   Le  CoiBteiie 
Shrewsbury  fut  beaucdup  phis  raisonnable  sur  ce  point,  car  il  avooa  (|r 
ce  que  le  Roi  avoit  dit  etoit  veritable,  et  consentit  st  ce  que  Sa  M.ik- 
mandoit.    Ainsi  le  Roi  fit  partir  ses  carrosaea  et  chevaux  de  selle  pvlt 
TiUe,  et  partit  lai-mdme  par  eau,  ayant  pour  sa  garde  uu  capitaioeet 
centhommes  des  gardes  du  Prince  d'Orange,  qui  etoientdansdespe^a 
Uiteaux  devant  et  derri^re  la  barge  oii  ^toit  Sa  M.5  mais  cea  gardes  fs- 
rent  si  long- terns  a  s'embarquer,  qu'une  bonne  partie  dela  mareeetut 
pas8^,  le  Roi  n'arriva  d  Gravcsend  qu'a  sept  heures  du  aoir,  etau^fit 
oUige  d'jr  coucher.     Le  lendemain  maUii  il  recut  un  passeport  eo  blue 
qu'il  avoit  fait  demandcr  au  Prince  d'Orange  pour  cnvoycr  un  cwrrifr 
i  la  Reine,  qu'il  croyoit  dfeji  debarquee  en  France  avec  le  ?nm  (k 
Oalles.     La  nuit  que  le  Roi  concha  d  Gravesend  les  gardes  da  Piinct 
d'Orange  I'observ^reni  de  fort  prfes,  mais  quand  Sa  M.  vint  a  Rocbesler, 
lis  ne  le  gard^rent  pas  si  etroitement,  ce  qui  confinna  le  Roi  dans  I'opi- 
nion  qu*il  avoit,  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  seroit  fort  aise  que  Sa  Majestc 
^chappftt  de  leurs  mains,  et  que  la  m6me  personne  qui  lui  avoit  pone  le 
passeport  pour  un  courrier,  avoit  aussi  port^  des  ordrcs  aa  capitaiaedfl 
gardes  de  ne  point  observer  SaM.de  prcs;  car  ils  mirent  des  seiitiDell« 
penlement  aux  portes  qui  regardoient  la  rue,  et  n'en  mirent  point  a  dm 
porte  de  derri^re  qui  regardoit  la  riviere.    Et  quoique  Sa  Mijeste  ne 
doutoit  aucunement  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  ne  souhaitadanscctemps-U 
qull  se  retira  d'entre  ses  mains,  le  Roi  persista  n6anmoiB8dara  la  reso- 
lution qu'il  avoit  prise  de  t&cher  de  passer  en  France,  ^tant  bicn  per- 
suade que  s'il  manquoit  cette  occasion,  le  Prince  d'Orange  ae  semrojt 
de  quelque  autre  moyen  pour  s'en  defaire.    Le  Roi  arriva  i  Rochester 
le  19.  au  matin,  et  y  resta  jusqu'au  22.  au  soirj  plusieurs  desofficieR^ 
sa  maison  et  de  I'armfee  I'avoient  accompagne;  comme  Milord  Avan, 
Milord  Dunbarten,  Milord  Ailesbury,  Milord  Lichfield,  gentilshoniDes 
de  sa  chambre,  comme  aussi  trois  de  la  chambre  du  lit,  savoir,  Fwitrav, 
Griffin,  et  Bidolph;  quelques  officiers  gentraux  de  I'armee,  comme  le 
S«  Fenwick  et  Sackville,  marechaux  de  camp,  le  Chevalier  Jean  Tal- 
bot, brigadier,  et  le  S'  Suthcriand,  mar6chal  de  logis  general  de  la  an- 
leriej  lesquels  rendirent  leurs  commissions  au  Roi,  ce  ^"'*^^'^!j.,j 
plusieurs  autres  avant  que  Sa  M.  partit  de  Londrcs,  comme  MiM 
J^ewburgh,  Milord  Griffin,  Milord  Lichfield,  les  S"  Griffin,  Faatraj,et 
autres.    Le  Roi  avoit  cependant  des  avis  tous  les  jours  qai  FmformoieD. 
de  tout  ce  qui  se  passoit  d  Londres,  o\i  le  Prince  d'Orange  avoit  coi- 
voque  au  Palais  de  S.  Jacques  les  pairs,  tant  ecclfesiastiques  q"^  ;*'^"j^^ 
dont  la  plupart  de  ceux  qui  etoient  en  ville  I'allirent  trouver:  K  ^^ 
v^ue  de  Cantorberie  n'y  vouloit  point  aller  ntonmoins,  disant  qn^^^^ 
verroit  pas  le  Prince  d'Orange  pendant  que  le  Roi  etoit  detenu  m  ^^ 
garde,  et  n'etoit  point  en  liberty.    Le  lendemain  les  susdits  pMfs 
sembl^rent  dans  la  Chambre  des  Seigneurs  a  Westminster,  et  par  ^  4^^ 
s'y  passa  le  Roi  trouva  plus  de  raison  que  jamais  de  se  re     ' 
vrai  que  plusieurs,  tant  des  Ev^ues  que  d'autres,  qui  ne  vo     ^^ 
da  bien  i  Sa  M.,  tachirent  de  le  persuader  ou  de  ne  se  poiflt  re 
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tout,  ou  aa  moins  de  ne  point  sortir  d'AngIeterre,inais  de  se  cacher  pouf 
voir  ce  qui  arriveroitj  et  le  S'  Brady,  un  de  ses  medecins,  le  vint  trou- 
Ter  de  la  part  de  quelques  una  de  ses  amis,  avec  des  rdsous  par  6crit 
pour  lui  persuader  la  inline  chose*  Milord  Middleton,  qui  y  6toit  pre- 
sent, *toit,  du  m^me  sentiment;  mais  le  Roi  s'etant  entretcnu  avec  lui 
8ur  cette  mati^re,  il  avoua  enfin  qu'il  etoit  convaincu  par  les  raisons  que 
le  Roi  lui  apporta,  qu*il  n'y  avoit  aucune  surete  pour  Sa  Majeste  de  res* 
ter  plus  long-tems  en  Angleterre,  et  qu'aucun  homme  dp  bon  sens  ne  le 
lui  pouvoit  conseiller.  Apr^s  cela  le  Roi  r^solut  absolument  de  se  reti- 
rer  au  plutot,  mais  il  ne  put  ex6cuter  son  dessein  que  le  22.*  au  soir: 
Sa  M.  avoit  raison  d'apprehender  I'assembl^e  des  Seigneurs  i  West- 
minster, et  deja  on  le  vint  dire  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  avoit  envoye  un 
ordre  au  Lord  Maire  et  d  la  cour  iPMdermm  de  la  ville  de  Londres 
pour  ne  point  administrer  le  serment  de  fidelity  et  le  test  au  commun 
consei  1  de  la  ville,  qui  devoit  6tre  tlu  le  jour  de  S.  Thomas,  et  pwir  les 
autoriser  d'agir  en  quality  de  conseillers  sans  I'avoir  pr6te. 

Ce|>endant  le  Capitaine  Macdonel  vint  avertir  le  Roi  que  le  Capitaine 
Treva»ion  fetoit  ventt  avec  sa  chaloupe,  et  que  toutes  choses  etoient  pra- 
tes; le  Roi  la-dessus  r^solut  de  partir  cette  nuit  avant  minuit,  mais  Sa 
M.  trouva  d-propos  avant  partir,  de  mettre  par  ^crit  une  partie  des  rai'- 
sons  qui  Pobligferent  de  prendre  cette  resolution,  et  de  laisser  des  or- 
drea  pour  &ire  public  cet  ecrit  apr^s  son  depart:  il  6toit  con9U  en  ces 
termes:— * 

'  Personne  ne  doit  dtre  surpris  que  j'aie  8ong6  a  m^  retirer  pour  la  se-^ 
conde  fois.    J'avois  raison  d'attendre  que  le  Prince  d'Orange  en  useroit 
un  peu  mieux  qu'il  n'a  fait  apr^s  la  lettre  que  je  lui  avois  ^crite  par  Mi- 
lord Feversham,  et  les  instructions  dent  j'avois   charge  ce  seigneur. 
Mais,  au  lieu  d'une  r^ponse  telle  que  j'avois  raison  d'esperer,  quel  traite- 
ment  ne  devois-je  attendre  de  lui  api^s  la  maniire  dont  il  en  a  us6e  i 
mon  6gard?    II  ne  s'est  pas  contents  de  faire  arr^ter  ce  comte,  contre 
le  droit  d^s  gens;  il  a  envoys  de  ses  propres  gardes  d  onze  heures  du 
soir  pour  se  fliaisir  de. toutes  les  avenues  de  Witehall,  sans  m'en  avoir 
donn^  aucun  avis.    II  m'a  envoye  par  trois  seigneurs  (Halifax,  Shrews- 
bury, et  Delamer,)  k  une  heure  apr^s  minuit,  lorsque  j'etois  couch#,  une 
esp^ce  ti'ordre  de  sortir  de  mon  propre  palais  le  m^me  matin  avant  midi. 
Apr^s  tout  cela,  comment  pouvois-je  croirc  que  j'fetois  en  8uret6  pendant 
que  j'etois  au  pouvoir  d'un  homme  qui  non  seulement  m'avoit  traite  de 
la  sorte,  et  s' etoit  empar6  de  mes  royaumes  sans  que  j6  lui  en  avois 
donnit  aucune  occasion,  mais  qui  de  plus,  dans  sa  premiere  declaration, 
m'aveit  chai^^  de  tout  ce  que  la  malice  pent  inventer  de  plus  noir  dans 
Particle  qui  parle  de  la  naissance  de  mon  fils?    Je  m'en  rapporte  non 
seulement  i  tons  Ctux  qui  me  connoissent,  mais  a  Itki-m^me,  si,  en  leuf 
conscience,  ou  eux  oil  lui  me  peuvent  8oup9onner  d'une  supposition  A 
detestable,  ou  d'avoif  si  peu  de  sen^  commun  que  de  me  laisser  surpren«- 
dre  dans  une  affaire  de  cette  nature.    Que  pouvois-je  done  attendre  d'oii 
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homm^  qui  a  ikc\k^  par  toutes  aortes  d'artifice  dc  mc  faire  pasaar  diaa 
I'esprit  de  mon  peuple  et  dc  tout  Ic  monde  pour  le  plua  mechant  dc  tma 
les  hommesP^-et  on,  nc  voit  que  trop  par  la  dtfection  g^n^rale  dc  mes 
armies  et  de  toute  la  nation  quels  eiiets  cela  a  d^jl  produit.  Comme  je 
ne  8uis  pas  sujet  a  persoone,  il  m'est  naturel,  comme  a  tons  les  homm^s, 
de  t&cher  de  me  tenir  dans  un  ^tat  de  libertej  et  quoique  j'aie  pla- 
sieurs  fois  libremen  expose  ma  vie  pour  le  bien  et  I'honncur  dc  man 
pays,  et  que  je  sois  encore  pret  de  faire  la  meme  chose  (n^^tant  pas  en- 
core ai  1^6  que  je  n'esp^rc  d^livrer  PAngleterre  de  resclavage  sous 
laquelle  elle  est  pr^te  a  tomber,)  je  ne  crois  pas  neanmoins  qu'il  «Ht 
S-propos  de  m'exposer  d'etre  mis  en  prison,  en  sorte  que  je  n*aie  pas  U 
liberte  d'executer  ce  dessein.  C'est  pourquoi  je  me  retire,  mais  de  telle 
maniere  que  je  serai  fort  proche,  pour  ^tre  prftt  a  revenir  lorsque  la  ni- 
tion  ouvrira  ses  jeux  pour  reconnoitre  combien  elle  a  etc  trompce  sous 
les  fl|>6cieux  pretextes  de  religion  et  de  liberty.  J'esp^re  que  Dicu  dc 
son  infiuie  misericorde  touchera  le  coeur  de  ces  peuples,  les  fera  voir  en 
quel  pitojable  etat  ils  se  trouvent,  et  les  disposera  si  bien  qu'on  poisse 
co9yoquer  un  parlement  legitime,  que  la,  entre  auti-ea  choses  ntees- 
saires,  ils  consentiront  a  une  liberty  de  conscience  pour  tous  les  Protes- 
tants Nonconformistes,  et  qu'on  y  aura  assez  d'egard  a  ceux  de  ma 
religion  que  de  leur  accorder  de  pouvoir  vivre  sans  dtre  inqoietes  et  pai- 
siblement,  comme  de  bons  Anglois  ct  de  bons  Chretiens  doiycnt  vivre; 
sans  etre  obliges  de  se  transplanter  hors  de  leur  patrie,  ce  qn\  \ca  affli- 
geroit  d'autant  qu'ils  Paiment  vferitablement  Et  j'en  appellc  a  tons  \es 
gens  de  bon  sens,  et  qui  ont  fait  quelque  attention  sur  nos  affaires,  s*il  j 
a  rien  qui  puisse  tant  contribuer  k  rendre  i'Angleterre  florissante  que  la 
liberty  de  conscience:  c'est  pourquoi  quelques  uns  de  nos  voiains  appre- 
hendent  si  fort  qu'on  I'accordc. 

'  Je  pourrois  ajoater  plusieurs  choses  pour  appuyer  tout  ceqae  j'axdit, 
mais  ce  n'est  pas  ici  le  temps.' 

Le  Roi  fit  voir  cet  ^crit  a  Milord  Middleton  apres  le  soupe,  et  le  char- 
gea  de  le  faire  imprimer  q'uand  il  seroit  d  Lonch^s;  mais  Sa  M.  ne  le 
laissa  pas  avec  lui,  mais  avec  Milord  Dunbarton,  qui  6toit  gentilhomme 
de  sa  chambre  de  garde,  pour  etre  par  lui  rendu  a  Milord  Middleton  le 
Icndemain,  le  Roi  ne  trouvant  pas  u-propos  que  Ton  stit  qu'il  avoit  com- 
munique a  ce  seigneur  son  intention  de  se  retirer:  le  Roi  le  dit  a  Milori 
Litchfield  qu'il  connoissoit  pour  homme  d'honneur,  et  quiaVoit  dcmeurl 
ferme  dans  sa  fidelity  dans  toutes  les  occasions.  «Sa  M.  fut  oblige  dc 
communiquer  aussi  son  dessein  a  Milord  Alisburj,  pour  le  tenir  plus 
secret;  car»  comme  il  6toit  un  des  gentiishommes  de  la  chambre  et 
qu'il  y  vouloit  coucher  cette  rn^mc  nuit,  ses  valets  auroient  kte  dans  U 
chambre  par  laquelle  Sa  M.  devoit  passer,  si  elle  n'avoit  prevenu  cell 
en  parlant  a  ce  seigneur.  '  Le  Roi  done,  ayant  pris  les  roesures  neces- 
saries, alia  3e  coucher  a  son  heure  ordinaire,  et  quand  la  compagnie  etoit 
retiree  il  sereleva  toutaussitot,  et  s'etant  habili6,  sortit  par  un  escalierde 
derri^re,  et  passa  par  le  jardin,  oO  il  trouva  le  Capitaine  Macdonel,  qoi 
I'emmena  ^  I'endroit  oil  le  Capitaine  Trevanicm  I'attendoit  avec  sa  cht- 
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loape  bien  6quip^,  dans  laquelle  le  Roi  entnu  et  partit  environ  minuit, 
n'ajant  avec  lui  que  le  Due  de  Berwick,  le  S'  Bidolph,  et  les  deux  capi- 
taines.  lis  ram^rent  pour  aller  a  bord  d'un  biteau  de  prehear,  qui  avott 
ordre  de  les  attendre  un  peu  dehors  le  fort  de  Sheemesse;  mais  ie  vent 
contraire  ^oit  ni  fort  qo'il  £teit  six  heures  du  matin  avant  quHls  pusdent 
arriver  au  Swale,  et  ayant  vent  et  maree  contre  eux,  il  etoit  impossible 
d'arriver  a  Tendroit  oii  le  bikteau  avoit  ordre  de  les  attendre,  de  sorte  qu'ils 
fiirent  obliges  dialler  n6cessairement  d  bord  de  quelqu'un  des  vaisseaux 
qui  ^totent  dans  !e  Swale,  pour  avoir  quelque  refraichissement  pour 
leurs  gens,  ct  y  rester  jusqu'^  ce  que  la  maree  tourneroit.  Le  Capitaine 
Trevanion  proposa  au  Rdi  d'aller  a  bord  d'un  vaisseau  Hambourgeois 
qui  y  6toit,  mais  le  Roi,  ne  goutant  pas  cette  proposition,  lui  dit  quit 
vaudroit  peut-£tre  mieux  quHl  montlt  son  vaisseau  la  Henrietta,  qui 
etoit  aussi  la:  le  capitaine  r6pondit  que,  quoiqu'il  poovoit  r^pondre  pour 
la  fid^lite  de  ses  officiers,  il  ne  le  pouvoit  pas  pour  celle  de  ses  matelots; 
8ur  quoi  le  Roi  r^solut  d'aller  a  bord  de  I'Aigle,  un  brQlot  dont  le  S'  Wii- 
ford  ^toit  capitaine,  que  Sa  M.  connoissoit  pour  ^tre  honn^te  bomme,  et 
qu'il  ^toit  maitre  de  ses  matelots,  les  ayant  commands  plusieurs  ann^es. 
lis  mont^rent  done  sur  ce  vaisseau,  et  y  demeurirent  jusques  a  ee  qu'it 
fut  grand  jour,  qu'ils  apper^urent  leur  vaisseau  d  Pancre,  et  non  pas  loin 
d'eux,  ayant  et^  oblige  de  quitter  I'endroit  oii  on  Pavoit  ordonn6  de  res- 
ter a  cause  du  mauvais  temps  qu'il  avoit  fait  Le  Roi  monta  enfin  ce 
petit  vaisseau,  quoique  le  vent  fut  fort  grand,  et  emmena  avec  lui  la 
chaloupe  et  I'^quipage;  ils  attach^rent  la  chaloupe  par  une  corde  i  leur 
▼aisseau.  Ce  fut  le  Sieur  Gardiner,  lieutenant,  qui  en  avoit  eu  soin  de 
ce  bateau,  et  qui  Pavoit  pourvu  d'armes  a  feu  et  de  gr6nades,  de  sorte 
qn'6tant  en  tout  vingt  hommes  sur  bord,  ils  etoient  assez  forts  pour  re- 
pousser  aucun  des  petits  b&timens  qui  rddoient  de  ce  c6te-la,  cherchant 
pour  prendre  et  piller  les  Catholiques  ou  autres  fid&les  serviteurs  du  Roi 
qui  t&choient  a  se  sauver.  Quand  ils  furent  deacendua  aussi  bas  que 
Buoy  du  Nore,  il  souffla  si  fort  qu'ils  ne  purent  dcscendre  plus  bas,  le 
vent  6tant  Est-nord-est,  et  fort  grand,  de  sorte  qu'ils  furent  obliges  de 
mouiller  Pancre  sur  la  cote  d'Essex:  le  vent  continua  fort  violent  tout 
ce  jour-U,  qui  £toit  Dimanche,  mais  il  ne  le  fut  pas  tant  la  nuit,  de 
sorte  qu'ils  descendirent  jusqu'au  Buoy  de  Redsand,  o^i  ils  mouill^rent. 
Le  lendemain»  6tant  Lundi,  il  fit  assez  beau  temps,  et  ils  mirent  a  la 
voile  de  grand  matin,  se  proposant  de  passer  par  le  dernire  le  SaMe  des 
(jodwins,  et  non  pas  de  passer  par  lea  Dunes;  mais  la  mar^e  6toit  si 
forte  contre  eux  qu'ils  ne  purest  pas  prendre  cette  route,  et  ainsi  furent 
obliges  de  passer  par  les  Dunes,  ce  qu'ils  crurent  plus  sOr  de  risquer 
plutdt  d'y  mouiller  Pancre*  II  6toit  fort  remarquable  que  pendant  tout 
ce  jour  ils  ne  virent  pas  un  seul  vaisseau  sous  voile,  a  m^me  qnlls  ne 
virent  que  sept  bA.tiiDens,  tant  grands  que  petits,  i  Pancre  aux  Dunes, 
oil  il  y  a  ordinairement  grand  nombre.  Au  soir»  comme  il  commen9oit 
a  faire  noir,  ils  doublirent  la  pointe  de  Douvresi  il  tomba  de  la  neige 
vers  les  six  heures,  le  vent  6tant  i  Pest  Environ  les  opze  heurea  il  fit 
clair  de  lune,  et  ils  d6couvrirent  la  haute  terre  de  France  environ  i  deax 
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lieaes  d'eoi;  et  s'^iaiit  un  pen  approcib^s,  ils  iroiiyirent  que  c'etst 
6risne»  qui  est  entre  Calais  et  Boulogne:  ils  firent  done  Toiie  pour  e&- 
trer  dans  la  Baye  de  Boulogne,  ne  ponvant  arriver  4  Cahia,  et  ayant 
mouill^  devant  Ambleteuse,  ils  trouverent  un  vaisseau  de  gueire  Fnok- 
9ais  dans  la  rade.  Ils  alUrent  a  terre  enTiron  les  tms  heures  d«  Daalin» 
Mardi,  jour  de  Noel,  vieux  style.  "* 

Le  Roi  d'Angleterre  nous  a  fut  I'honneur  de  nous  donner  de  sa  main 
cet  ^crit,  qui  contient  son  depart  d'Angleterre,  qu'il  a.  lui-meme  fait  a 
la  trte  humble  priire  que  nous  primes  la  libert6  de  lui  en  faire  a  son  re- 
tour  d'Irlande  an  15.  Ao<it,  1690.  Sa  Majeste,  en  nous  remettant  en 
presence  de  la  Reine  au  mois  de  Juillet  de  Tann^e  suivante,  nous  fit 
I'honneur  de  nous  dire  qu'il  etoit  tout  d  fait  chagrin  d'avoir  ^e  a  long- 
terns  a  nous  le  donner,  mais  que  c'etoit  le  traducteur  qui  6toit  CAUse  de 
ce  retardement  et  les  affaires  qu'il  avoit  eu. 

Quelques  semaines  apr^s  nous  avDir  confie  cet  6crit,  Sa  Majeste  noust 
fit  I'honneur  de  nous  dire  qu'elle  nous  avoit  voulu  donner  cette  marque 
de  son  affection,  ne  d^sirant  pas  que  personne  le  vit,  et  que  nous  juge- 
rions  bien  qu'il  j  avoit  plusieurs  choses  qui  devoient  etre  tenues  sect6tes 
et  sous  le  silence;  qu'en  les  Marquant  il  avoit  voulu  observer  la  y€nte 
et  ne  nous  rien  celery  et  que  ces  chases  s'^toient  faites  plutot  par  /a  sur- 
prise oil  il  s'etoit  trouv6  d'un  ^v^nement  si  pen  attendu;  et  que  si  c'etoit 
d,  recommencer  il  ne  les  feroit  pas;  et  que  s'il  avoit  eu  m#me  le  temps  a 
$e  reconnoitre  dans  i'6trange  accablement  et  surprise  ou  U  s'etoit  tnmve. 
il  auroit  pris  d'autres  mesyres;  mais  que  celles  de  venir  en  France  etoi- 
ent  tr^  justes  pour  la  surete  de  sa  personne,  par  rapport  £^  ce  qu'U  doit 
d,  sa  religion,  d  la  Reine,  au  ^prince  de  Galles,  et  &  ses  peuples;.  Q'est  ce 
que  Sa  Majeste  m'a  fait  I'houneur  de  me  dire. 

*  En  noire  Fruigob  c'est  4  Janvier,  1689. 

I  Les  Dames  Religieuses  de  la  Viatation  de  Chaillot. 
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Uddt  de  la  mori  du  feu  Red  d^Angleterre  Charles  11^  4crit  tres-JideU- 
meni  apree  une  conversation  que  le  Roi  son  frere^  Jacques  Second^ 
nous  fit  Phonneur  d^avoir  avec  le  communauti,  en  presence  de  la 
Reine  son  epouse^  k  10.  Septembre^  1692.  LHmprimd  des  sentimenU 
dufeu  Roy  sur  noire  sainie  religion^  que  le  Roy  a  ce  prdsent  a  bien 
voulu  copier  de  sa  propre  main  pour  Pattester  comme  tres-veritable, 
donnera  encore  plus  de  croyance  au  detail  que  nous  ferons  iddela 
mort  de  u  grand  Prince. 

Lb  10.  Septembre,  1692,  joar  de  I'anniversaire  de  la  feue  Reine  notr6 
iraguste  fondatrice,  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  arriva  ici  sur  les  1 J  heures  du 
matin.  II  alia  d'ahord  a  rappartement  de  la  Reine  son  Spouse,  qui 
kioit  venue  coucher  le  jour  de  la  Nativity  de  Notre  Dame.  Leurg  Ma- 
jest^s  vinrent  endemhle  a  la  ^ande  tribune,  od  la  communaut^  iUAt  as* 
semblee;  nous  j  dimes  Taude  des  morts  en  psalmodie  haute,  aux  quelles 
leurs  Majest^s  assistirent  (la  veille  la  Reine  avoit  6t6  aux  trois  noc- 
turnes des  matines.)  Monaeigneur  PEveque  de  Die  cel^bra  la  messe 
des  morts,  un  des  aumosniers  de  la  Reine  I'a  dit  apr^s,  leurs  Majest^s 
les  entendirent  toutes  deUx,  et  furent  diner  ensuite.  Le  Roj  ordonna 
apres  ^tre  sorti  de  table,  qu'on  fit  entrer  Monseigneur  de  Die,  et  qu'on 
fit  appeller  la  communaut6.  Ce  pr^lat,  en  entrant  dans  la  grande  chambre 
oi^  ^toient  leurs  Majesty,  fit  trois  profondes  reverences  jusqu'a  la  terre; 
le  Roi  et  la  Reine  ^toient  venus  au-devant  de  luj  jusqu'a  la  moiti6  de 
la  chambre:  la  Reine  lui  dit  qu'elle  avoit  entendue  sa  messe  le  jour  de  , 
PAssomption,  qu'elle  ne  Pavoit  point  fait  entrer,  parcequ'elle  ne  fesoit 
point  entrer  d'homme;  qu'elle  avoit  iii  bien  f&ch^e  ne  l'a;^oir  point  vu 
au  parloir,  mais  qu'elle  n'en  avoit  point  en  le  terns;  qu'elle  avoit  charg^ 
notre  m^re  de  lui  dire.  Le  Roi  demande  si  la  Reine  si  c'etoit  a  la 
demidre  f^te  de  PAssomption;  sa  Majest§  r6pondit  que  ouy. 

Le  Roi  s'informa  en  quel  endroit  du  Dauphin^  6t<Ht  Pev^ch^  de  Die. 
M.  PEveque  repondit  que  c'6toit  entre  Ambrun  et  Gap,  c'est  od  sont  les 
ennemis.  Justement,  Sire,  reprit  le  pr61at.  Je  suis  surpris,  ajouta  le 
Roi,  qu'un  prince  Catholique  comme  Monsieur  de  Savoje,  et  des  g^ne- 
raux  de  PEmp^reur  et  du  Roi  d'Espagne,  alent  mis  un  gouverneur 
Huguenot  dans  Ambrun,  et  trois  regiments  Protestants:  mais,  que  pr6- 
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tendent-ils  faire?    Car  ils  ne  peuTent  pas  garder  ces  villes;  si  le  Roi  de 
France,  dit  la  Reine,  ne  les  a  pu  defendre,  les  ennemis  le  poarront  en- 
core moins.     Ils  ne  pr^tendent,  dit  le  Roi,  que  ravager  le  pays;  et  ne 
nous  rien  laisser  du  tout,  ajouta  I'Evesque;  et  se  vanter,  reprit  la^Reine, 
d'etre  entr^  en  France.    Monsieur  I'Ev^ue  d'Ambnin  a  fait  des  mcr- 
veilles  pendant  le  siege  de  sa  ville.    II  a  ^t^  autrefois  ii  la  guerre,  et 
6toit  colonel.    II  s'appelle  Jenlis,  dit  le  Roi,  et  est  neveu  du  Tiesx  Jen- 
lis:  ce  qui  est  a  craindre,  dit  M.  de  Die,  c^est  qu'il  j  a  beaucoup  d'Ha> 
guenots  dans  le  Dauphin^,  et  que  la  ville  de  Die  I'est  toute  enti^. 
Comment?  dit  la  Reine,  n'j  a-t-il  point  dans  tous  ces  faur  conTertb 
quelqu'un  qui  le  soit  v^ritablement  ?      Peut-dtre  quarante,  r^pliqua 
I'Ev^ue,  qui  le  sont  paifaitement:  mais  qu'est-ce  que  ce  petit  nombre 
dans  tout  une  ville?    Elle  avoit  €t6  autrefois  iris  Catholique,  et  nous 
avons,  dit-il,  quatorze  Ev^ques  Catholiques,  et  tout  d'un  coup,  en  un 
seul  jour,  toute  la  ville  se  tit  Huguenots.    II  n'j  eut  que  les  fVmra^ 
qui  demeur^rent  Catholiques  pr^s  de  dix  ans;  mais  enfin  elles  suivirent 
I'exemple  de  lears  maris,  quoique  mauvais.    Die  estun  des  plus  anciens 
6v^h^s  de  France.    Les  murs  de  la  ville  ont  ^t^  b&tis  par  Jales-C^sar; 
et  quand  il  en  parloit,  il  I'a  nommoit  la  Ville  a  Cent  Tours  parceqa^ 
J  en  a  autant  autour  des  murs  de  la  ville.    Je  m^attends  que  les  enne- 
mis abateront  tout.    C'est  un  grand  dommage,  dit  la  Heine,  de  demolir 
une  si  grande  antiquite.     Quand  je  pr^he  a  nos  Huguenots,  dit  le 
pr6lat,  je  les  prie  de  considerer  la  suite  des  6vdques  qui  out  g(mveni6 
Dotre  Eglise  depuis  1500  ans,  qui  ont  toujoups  enseign^  une  m^iie 
doctrine,  et  qu'il  n'j  a  que  depuis  environ  on  si^cle  qtl^ux-m^me,  sans 
aucune  raison,  en  ont  embrass^  une  si  diff^rente,  qui  n'es  autoris^e  que 
par  le  libertinage.    Si  ces  faux  Catholiques  se  joignent  aux  troupes  de 
Monsieur  de  Savoje  toute  la  province  sera  perdue.    Ils  ont  re^n  des 
avis  des  Huguenots  de  Geneve,  qui  leur  ont  mand^  de  se  bien  gtrder 
de  prendre  parti  dans  cette  guerre,  parceque  ce  n'en  ^toit  pas  une  de 
religion,  mais  d'etat  et  de  prince  i  prince,  et  qu'ils  demeurassent  tou- 
jours  fiddles  au  Roi.    Je  ne  m'attendois  pas  &  un  aussi  bon  conseil,  dit 
1»  Reine,  car  Geneve  est  la  retraite  de  tous  les  ren^gats.    Sa  Majeste 
demanda  ensuite  si  nous  avions  une  maison  de  notre  institut  dans  Die. 
Non  pas  dans  la  ville  Episcopal  le,  r^pondit  le  pr^lat,  mais  dans  Crest, 
qui  est  une  ville  de  mon  diocese.    Elles  out  bien  peur,  dit  la  Reine. 
Une  peur  ^pouvantable,  reprit  Monsieur  de  Die:  elles  vouloient  sordr, 
mais  le  gouverneur  les  en  a  emp^h^,  et  j'ai  ^crit  par  le  dernier  ordi- 
naire qu'on  les  laissftt  sortir.    Sa  Majesty  parut  surpiis.    Des  religien- 
ses  sorties,  dit-elle;  et  od  iront  elles  ?     Dans  une  des  leurs  maisons  a 
Iijron,  dit  le  pr^lat,  qui  assur^ment  les  recevroit.    La  Reine  demanda 
s'ii  y  en  avoit  i  Ambrun.    Notre  mdre  r^pondit  que  ouj,  qu'ont  elles 
&it  quand  la  ville  s'est  rendue  et  pendant  le  si^.    Notre  m^  dit, 
que  le  Marquis  de  Larraj  avoit  mand^  a  sa  belle-ssur  religieose  ceans, 
que  dans  la  capitulation  il  avdit  mis  que  leur  monast^  seroit  con- 
serv€,  et  qu'il  les  avoit  recommand^  lui-mtoe  ft  M.  de  Savojre.    II 
doit  bien  connoitre  I'ordir*  1-dpondit  la  Reine^  0  en  a  plusieurs  ] 
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dans  Bes  ^tats,  et  c'est  mSme  oii  il  a  commence.  Si  la  saison  €toit 
moios  avanc^,  dit  le  Roi,  il  seroit  a  craindre  que  les  ennemid^n'allassent 
plus.avant  dans  le  Dauphin6,  mais  pr^sentement  il  fautqu'ils  s'en  retotir- 
nent  devant  qu'il  soit  un  mois,  et  que  les  neiges  commencent  a  tomber: 
c«la  contribuera  a  persuader  les  habitans  de  suivre  le  conseii  des  Gene- 
vois;  car  ce  seroit  un  mauvais  parti  pour  eux,  de  s'^tre  joints  aux  enne- 
Biis,  et  de  les  roir  sitot  sp  retirer.  Je  n'aurois  jamais  cru,  ajouta  Mon- 
sieur de  Die,  que  les  ennemis  eussent  pu  entrerdans  le  Dauphin^;  ce 
sont  des  montagnes  escarp6es,  qu'on  ne  peut  passer  que  par  des  d^fil^s. 
Cinquante  honunes  peuvent  emp^cher  une  armee  entiere,  qui  ne  peut 
passer  qu'un  a  un.  C'est  pourquoi  on  est  si  efTraje  d'j  voir  des  troupes 
^traiigerea:  en  Flandre'on  est  accoutum^  a  la  guerre,  et  a  d^Ioger. 
Aujourd'huj  on  est  dans  une  ville,  demain  on  va  dans  une  autre,  et  puis 
oa  retoume  d'oQ  oa  etoit  sorti;  mais  en  Dauphin^  ce  n*est  pas  de 
xn^me^  on  n*y  a  jamais  Vu  de  guerre.  Apres  que  Monsi"  de  Die  eut  €t6 
un  bon  quart-d'heure  avec  leurs  Majest^s,  qui  se  tenoient  toujours  de- 
bout,  la  Heine  fit  une  reverence  au  pr6lat  comme  pour  le  congedier,  le 
Roi  lui  en  fit  une  aussi;  et  s^^tant  I'un  et  I'autre  recommand^s  a  ses 
pri^res,  il  assura  leurs  Majest^s  des  voeux  continuels  quHl  feroit  pour  la 
prosp^rite  et  la  conservation  de  leurs  sacr^es  personnes,  et  se  retira  de 
la  mSme  manidre  qu'il  6toit  entr^.  Une  partie  de  la  communaute  ^toit 
dans  la  chambre  oO  6toient  le  Roi  et  la  Reine;  le  reste,  qui  6toit  dans  la 
grande  antichambre,  entra  apres  que  Monsieur  de  Die  fut  parti.  On  se 
rangea  autour  de  la  grande  chambre;  le  Roi  et  la  Reine  etoient  assis  sur 
un  canap^;  on  t^moigna  au  Roi  la  joie  que  nous  avions  de  Phonneur  que 
la  Reine  nous  fesoit  de  venir  icy,  que  nous  avions  pris  part  d  celie  de  nos 
Soeurs  de  la  Rue  S.  Antoine,  qui  avoient  eu  I'honneur  de  voir  saMajest6 
la  veille.  On  compta  combien  la  Reine  avoit  vu  des  cou vents  dans  Paris, 
depuis  qu'elle  ^toit  en  France,  si  elle  n'avoit  pas  ^t6  dans  presque  tous. 
Elie  dit  qu'elle  ne  croyoit  pas  en  avoir  vu  le  quart.  On  les  compta,  et 
on  en  trouva  vingt  ou  elle  avoit  6t6.  Une  de  nos  soeurs  dit  que  ce  jour 
n'6toit  pas  seulement  destin^  i  prier  pour  les  morts,  que  nous  avions 
offert  nos  voeux  et  nos  pri^res  pour  leurs  Majest^:  ils  en  t^moignerent 
beaucoup  de  satisfaction,  notre  mere  ajouta,  que  nous  n'avions  pas  moins 
de  soins  de  prier  pour  feu  Madame  et  pour  le  feu  Roi  d'Angleterre,  de- 
puis que  nous  avions  6t6  assur^es  que  Dieu  lui  avoit  fait  le  grace  de  mou- 
rir  Catholique.  Le  Roi  dit  qu'il  en  pouvoit  r^pondre,  ne  i'ajant  pas 
quitt^  depuis  qu'il  Moit  tomb^  dans  un  accident  d'apoplexie.  Sur  cela 
la  Reine  fit  signe  u  notre  mere  de  s'asseoir  par  terre,  et  d'y  faire  mettfe 
la  communaute. 

Apris  Sa  Majest6  commen9a  le  r^cit  de  la  mort  du  feu  Roi  d'Angle- 
terre, en  ces  propres  termes: — 

Ce  fut  un  Lundi,  IS.  F^vrier  1685,  que  I'apoplexie  le  prit.  J'alUi 
dahs  sa  chambre  aussitot  q^uej'eus  apprit  qu'il  ^toit  dans  cet6tatf  j'y 
trouvai  la  Reine  Douairiere,  le  Due  d'Yorck,  qui  est  de  present  le  Roy, 
le  chancelier,  le  premier  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre:  c'^toit  un  specta- 
cle affreux,  qui  me  surprit  d'abord.    Le  Roi  ^toit  dans  une  chaise,  nn 
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fer  rouge  Bur  sa  teste,  lea  dents  qn'on  lai  tenoit  oavertes  i  force.  Qoaiid 
j'y  eus  demeur6  quelque  terns,  la  R6ine  Douairidre,  qui  n'ayoit  encore 
rien  dit,  s'approcha  de  moi,  et  me  dit.  Ma  sceur,  je  vous  prie  de  dire  an 
Due,  qu'il  salt,  comme  moi,  les  sentiments  du  Roi  sur  la  religion  Catlio- 
lique,  de  faire  ce  qu'il  pourra  poor  profiter  de  qoelques  bons  moments* 
Apr^s  cela  la  Reine  Douairi^re  retira.  La  Reine,  qui  6toit  en  ce  terns 
la  Duchesse  d'Yorck,  demeura  dans  la  chambre  pour  parler  au  Dae; 
elle  dit  quHl  se  passa  plus  d'une  heure  sans  que  ce  Prince  jetta  setile- 
ment  les  jeux  sur  elle,  tant  il  6toit  occupy  de  l^etat  du  Roi  son  frfere: 
enfin  par  hazard  Payant  regards,  elle  lui  fit  signe  qu'elle  avoit  quelque 
•chose  d  lui  dire.  II  s'approcha,  et  cette  Princesse  lui  dit  ce  que  la 
Reine  sa  belle-soeur  Tavoit  charge.  II  lui  dit^  Je  le  sals,  je  ne  penae 
qu'a  cela. 

Le  premier  m6decin  jugea  que  si  on  ne  saignoit  promptement  le  Roj, 
il  mourroit  dans  peu  d'heures,  et  qu'il  pourroit  revenir  si  la  8a%n6e 
6toit  faite  i  I'heure  mdme.  (C'est  une  loi  en  Angleterre  qu'on  n'oaeroit 
saigner  les  Roys  sans  I'avis  des  principaux  ministres  de  son  conseil.) 
Le  medecin  dit  qu'il  n'ignoroit  pas  qu'en  saignant  le  Roi,  il  se  mettoit 
en  danger  qu'on  lui  fit  perdre  la  vie,  mais  qu'il  la  donneroit  Tolontien 
pour  sauver  celle  du  Roi:  en  effet  il  le  saigna  lui-m^rae,  et  n'ayant  point 
de  hincette  il  se  servit  d'uti  ganif.  Ce  remMe  fut  fait  si  a-propos  que  le 
Roi  revint  de  son  apoplexie,  et  on  crut  m^me  qu'il  ^toit  bors  de  danger: 
on  le  coucha  dans  son  lit,  I'Archev^que  de  Cantorberie  avec  cenx  de  la 
communion  vinrent  voir  Sa  Majeste,  et  lui  demanda  s'il  ne  yoolmi  pas 
qu'on  lui  apportkt  la  communion:  le  Roi  dit  qu'il  n'etoit  pas  temps, 
et  qu'il  le  feroit  avertir.  Get  Archeveque  Protestant  lit  avec  ses  aso^- 
tants  des  priferes  pour  tin  malade  (qui  sont  sl  ce  qtie  le  Roi  nous  fit 
I'honneur  de  nous  dire  a  peu-pr^s  comme  celles  des  Catholiques,)  6tant 
presque  toutes  tir6es  du  Psautier,  mais  choisied  en  diffi&rents  psaumes. 

Apr^s  que  les  Protestants  se  furent  retires  sans  avoir  donn^  leur  com- 
munion au  Roi,  qui  I'avoit  refus^,  (le  Roi  nous  dit,)  qu'il  s'^toitap- 
proche  du  lit  du  Roi  son  fr^re,  et  lui  avoit  dit,  Monsieur,  yous  venez 
de  refuser  la  communion  £i  laProtestante:voulez-vous  recevoir  celle  des 
Cathotiques?  Ah!  dit  ce  Prince  mourant,  je  donnerois  toutes  les 
"choses  du  monde  pour  avoir  un  prestre.  Je  vous  en  ferai  venir  on,  r^- 
pondit  le  Due.  Mais  je  crains,  r^pondit  le  Roi,  que  vous  ne  vous  atfi- 
riez  bien  des  affaires.  N'importe,  dit  le  Prince,  je  veux  bien  tout  ha- 
zarder  en  cette  occasion^ 

La  difficult^  ^toit  grande  d'avoir  un  pirAtre.  lis  avoient  6ti  tons 
•chassis  d'Angleterrej  ceux  que  la  Reine  Douuriere  avoit  dans  sa  mai- 
^son  fetoient  Portugais,  etceux  de  la  Duchesse  d'Yorck  Italiens.  Le  Due 
en  envoya  qu^rir  un  qu'on  avoit  laiss^  dans  le  royaume  en  consid^tion 
tie  ce  qu'il  avoit  autrefois  sauv^  le  Roy  d' Angleterre,  pendant  lesguenes 
de  Cromwel:  c'^toit  un  h6mme  simple,  et  il  eut  et^  a  souhaiter  dans 
.  une  occasion  si  importante  qu'on  eut  trouve  un  sujet  plus  habile,  pour 
aider  ce  grand  Prince  &  faire  une  bonne  mort 
Le  Roi  continuant  a  nous  en  faire  le  recit,  dit  que  le  feu  Riu  son  (rkt 
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vouloit  quHl  demettrAt  seul  dans  U  chambre  avec  le  pr^tre,  quHi  avoit 
fait  entrer  par  une  porte  d6rob6e  qui  6toit  au  c6te  droit  du  lit,  mais  qu'il 
n'avoit  jamais  voulu  j  consentir.  Vous  n'avez  jamais  mieux  fait,  dit  la 
Reise;  puis  qu'avec  toutes  les  precautions  que  vous  prites,  et  lea  t^moins 
qui  etoient  dans  la  chambre,  on  n*a  pas  laisse  de  dire  tant  bien  de  soUses. 

Le  Roi  continuant  son  discours,  dit,  II  resta  done  dans  la  chambre  avec 
moi  le  chancelier,  le  premier  gentilhomme  de  la  chambre,  et  le  grand 
chambellan:  le  Roi  se  confessa«  fit  son  al^uration,  et  re^ut  la  sainte  com- 
munion. J'ai  un  grand  regret,  nous  dit  la'Reine,  que  ce  bon  pr^tre  ne 
dit  pas  au  feu  Roi  de  faire  cette  action  publiquement,  et  declarer  qu'il 
mouroit  Catholique:  cela  auroit  fait  un  grand  bien  pour  la  reli^on.  Ma- 
demoiselle Delamotte  dit  i  la  Reine  que  ce  Prince  n'auroit  peut-^tre  pas 
refuse  de  faire  cette  declaration,  puisqu'il  n'haaardoit  rien,  allant  mourir. 
Quand  il  n'auroit  pas  etc  as8ur6  de  mourir,  r^pondit  la  Reine,  je  crois 
qu'il  n'auroit  pas  refuse  de  la  faire,  si  on  lui  avoit  propose,  et  ce  bon  pr^- 
tre  apparemment  craignoit;  car  aprfes  qu'il  eut  administre  les  sacrements 
au  Roi»  il  ne  revint  plus.  Une  de  nos  sosurs  dit,  le  pr^tre  craignoit,  et 
le  Due  d'Yorck,  qui  pouvoit  perdre  trois  rojaumes,  ne  craignoit  point. 

Une  des  choses  du  monde  dont  j'ai  eu  plus  de  peine,  reprit  la  Reine, 
est,  qu'il  n'j  a  point  ea  de  pr6tre  aupr^  du  feu  Roi  dupis  qu'il  eut  com- 
munie  jusqu'i  sa  mort.  Celui  qui  ayoit  re9u  son  abjuration  s'6toit  donq 
alle  cachei{»  dit  Mademoiselle  Delamotte.  Non  pas  se  cacher,  r6pondit 
la  Reine,  mais  on  ne  le  vit  plus.  II  n'jr  eut  que  vous.  Monsieur,  addres- 
eant  la  parole  auRoi  son  mari,  qui  lui  parloit  de  Dieu^  il  fesoit  lui-m^me 
les  actes.  On  demanda  i  Sa  Majeste  si  elle  n'etoit  pas  pr^sente  quand 
le  Roi  mourut.  Ndn,  dit-elle,  il  j  avoit  m^me  deux  jours  que  je  ne 
I'avois  Yu.  La  Reine  Douairi^re  alloit  seulement  savoir  de  ses  nouvelles 
tous  les  jours,  mois  elle  ne  lui  parloit  *point.  J'ai  entendu  dire  depuis 
que  le  grand  nombre  de  dames  qu'elle  fesoit  entrer  avec  elle  dans  la 
chambre  du  Roi  I'avoit  incommode ;  elle  envoja  Milord  Duras  lui  de- 
mander  pardon  de  sa  part,  et  le  Roi  repondit,  que  c'etoit  a  lui  a  le  faire. 
Samaledie  dura  depuis  le  Lundi  matin  jusqu'au  Jeudi  16.  F6vrier,  1685, 
qu'il  mourut.  II  me  seroble,  dit  la  Reine,  addressant  la  parole  au  Roi 
son  mari,  que  vous  m'avez  dit  que  les  Protestants  vinrent  encore  parler 
au  feu  Roi  depuis  qu'il  eut  fait  son  abjuration.  Non,  dit  le  Roi,  je  ne 
YOtts  I'ai  point  dit  Rapellez  votre  m6moire,  r6pond  la  Reine;  je  pense 
que  vous  me  I'avez  dit  Je  n'ay  pas  pn  vous  le  dire,  repondit  le  Roi, 
parceque  cela  n'est  pas  arriv6. 

On  demanda  &  la  Reine  si  I'enterrem^  da  feu  Roi  avoit  kte  fait  i  la 
Catholique:  elle  dit  que  non;  que  sa  conversion  n'ajant  pas  dit  publique, 
on  n'avoit  pas  os6  rien  changer  a  cette  occasion,  crainte  d'ezciter  quel- 
ques  troubles.  La  Reine  ajouta  qu'on  ne  pourroit  s'imaginer  la  presence 
d'esprit  que  le  Roi  avoit  eu  depuis  qu'il  dtoit  refvenu  de  son  apoplezie; 
qu'il  envisageoit  la  mort  de  sang  froid,  ajant  fait  ouvrir  les  rideaur  de 
son  lit  et  les  fen^tres  de  sa  chambre  a  coucher,  pour  voir,  dit-il,  lever  le 
soleil  pour  la  demi^re  fois.    Le  jour  m^me  de  sa  mort,  et  qu'une  pen* 
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dole  qu'il  avoit  dans  •&  chambre,  qui  ne  se  numtoit  que  taas  IcsWt 
jours,  il  se  souvint  que  c'6t(ut  celui  qu'il  falloit  le  Cure  pour  qu'eile  s 
f<it  par  d^tractee. 

On  marqua  i  leurs  Majest68  la  consolation  que  nous  arions  da  recit 
qu'ils  nous  avoient  fails  Phonneur  de  nous  iaire»  et  de  I'esptamceqse 
nous  avions  du  salut  du  feu  Roi. 

On  vint  avertir  qu'il  j  avoit  quelques  dames  de  quality  qui  demts- 
doient  d  entrer:  leurs  Miyest^s  le  permirent:  il  6toit  deux  hevcf  e: 
demie  quand  la  communaute  se  retira.  A  la  fin  de  vespres,  Mouaesr 
et  Madame  yinrent  et  amen^rent  ici  pour  la  premiere  ibis  Madame  li 
Duchesse  de  Chartres,  leur  belle-fiUe,  qui  avoit  ^te  mariee  il  j  arti: 
quelques  mois.  EUe  vint  i  l'assembl6e  qui  se  tient  aprfes  yespres;  c 
apr^s  J  avoir  ttk  un  moment,  le  Roi,  la  Reine,  Monaeur  et  Madame, 
Madame  de  Chartres,  et  Mademoiselle  s'en  allirent. 

Le  10.  Septembre,  1694,  le  Roi  d'Angleterre  nous  fit  l%onneiir  de 
venir  pour  assister  au  service  de  la  feue  Reine  sa  mire,  noire  angvsce 
fondatrice,  que  nous  fesons  tous  les  ans  d  pareil  jour,  qoi  est  celui  desoc 
d^cis.    8a  Majesty  arriva  s6ans  sur  les  dix  heures  et  un  quart:  elle  en- 
tra  seule  et  alia  avec  la  Reine  son  Spouse,  qui  £toit  ici  depuis  ia  reille 
de  la  f<^te  de  la  Nativity  de  la  Bakte  Yierge,  i  une  des  tribones  qui 
donne  sur  le  S^  Sacrement,  entendre  une  messe  dHin  de  lenrsaomdoiers. 
A  onze  heures  la  communaute  se  r^unit  i  la  grande  tribune  pom  cVianter 
laudea  des  morts,  auxquels  leurs  Majest^s  assist^rent,  et  a  la  messe  qui 
se  dit  ensuite,  apr^  laquelle  on  chanta  le  libera  et  le  de  profundus  Toote 
la  c^r^monie  finit  tt  midL     Le  Roi  et  la  Reine  all^rent  voir  une  de  sos 
soeurs  anciennes  qui  6toit  i.  I'infimerie,  et  j  demeur^rent  plus  d^2]l  gns 
quart  d'heure.     Apris  ils  all^rent  diner  i  I'appartement  de  la  Reine. 
Leurs  Majest^s  permirent  que  la  communaute  eut  I'honnenr  de  les  voir 
diner.    La  Reine  pria  notre  m^re  de  dire  i  nos  so&urs  de  n'avmr  pas  ton- 
jours  les  yeux  enterre,  mais  de  les  lever.    Sa  Maje8t6  ajoofa  que  tootes 
t^toient  dans  un  si  grand  serieux  qu'il  sembloit  qu'elles  ^toient  a  des  k- 
A^raiUes.    Le  discours  de  leurs  Majesty  pendant  le  repas  fut  de  choses 
indiffi&rentes.     Le  Roi  dit  qu'il  avoit  fait  ses  devotions  le  jour  de  It 
Notre  Dame  aux  J^suites  de  la  maison  professe,  et  avoit  din6  k  leur  refec- 
toire;  que  ces  bons  p^res  lui  avoit  fait  faire  bonne  chaire  pendant  qa^ii; 
en  faisoient  une  fort  mauvaise.    Apr^s  le  diner  leurs  M^estes  entrcrat 
dans  la  grande  chambre  de  la  Reine,  o\i  ils  s'assirent  sur  un  canap^  eiU 
communaute  a  terre.    Le  Roi  dit:  il  j  a  de  grands  troubles  en  Portngal: 
on  croit  que  le  Roi  de  Portugal  avoit  voulu  obliger  la  Reine  I>ouaineit 
d'Angleterre  d  s'habiller  d  la  Portttgaisej  que  cettc  princesse  y  av«t 
beaucoup  de  peine,  et  que  toutes  les  dames  de  ce  rojaume  avoient  prie 
la  Reine  de  se  joindre  k  la  Reine  d'Angleterre  et  d  elles  pour  obtenir 
que  toutes  les  femmes  fiissent  habilUes  k  la  Frangaise;  que  le  Roi  n-avoit 
pu  leur  refuser  leur  demande,  et  qu'a  Pheure  quHl  >toit  on  envojoit  des 
tailleurs  de  femmes  et  d'autres  ouvriera  pour  porter  les  modes  de  Fhoce. 
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On  dit  que  nous  6tion8  Uen  henrensea  de  n'iayoir  point  &  en  changer. 
Bt  le  Roi  dit  que  souvent  il  pensoit  qu'il  n'j  avoit  d'henreuses  que  ies 
bonnes  religieuses.    On  ajouta  que  le  plus  grand  bonheur  6toit  de  le 
connoitre  et  de  le  goiiter  au  point  que  nous  faisions  todtes  par  la  grace 
de  Dieu;  que  nous  n^avions  point  de  d^aire,  et  que  n'en  ayant  point  rien 
ne  nous  pouvoit  faire  de  peine»  puisque,  aelon  la  sentence  si  c6l^bre  de 
S^  Jean  Climaqne,  le  reli^eux  d^pouill^  de  toutes  choees  est  seigneur  de 
tout  le  monde.    Le  Roi  fit  un  portrait  fort  naturel  des  occupations  des 
hommes  du  monde,  qui  sont  gouvem^  par  lenrs  propres  passions,  d'am- 
bitions,  d^amour  du  plaisir,  ou  de  I'avartce,  et  conclut  qui  ni  ies  uns  ni 
Ies  autres  n'^toient  contentes,  parcequ'ils  d^siroient  toujours  plus  qu'ils 
n'ayoient.     La  conversation  tomba  insensiUement  sur  le  bonheur  qull 
J  a  de  souffrir  quelque  chose  pour  Dieu.    Ce  grand  prince  dit  Ies  choses 
du  monde  Ies  plus  touchantes  et  Ies  plus  belles  sur  I'obligation  que  nous 
avons  de  port^  notre  croix  apr^  notre  Seigneur  qui  avoit  port6  la  sienne 
le  premier,  et  qui  nous  avoit  donn6  I'exemple;  et  il  ajouta  que  J6su8- 
Christ  ne  nous  laissoit  pas  porter  la  ndtre  tout  seul$  quHl  nous  aidoit  il  la 
porter,  parcequ*il  ne  nous  en  voie  jamais  plus  de  travaux  que  nous  n'en 
pouvons  soulfrir)  que  c'^toit  en  portant  notre  croix  que  nous  faisions  voir 
I'amour  que  uous  ations  pour  Dieu.    La  Reine  lui  dit,  cela  servoit  sem* 
blablement  par  votre  exemple;  car  ceux  de  vos  sujets  qui  sont  demeur^s  en 
Angleterre  en  repos,  et  jouissant  de  leurs  biens,  sont  regard^s  oomme  des 
sujets  rebeles  et  des  l&ches,  puisqu'ils  ne  participent  point  i  vos  peines; 
et  qu'au  contraire  ceux  qui  vous  ont  suivi  sont  estim^s  comme  de  bona 
et  fiddles  sujets,  qui  puiagent  vos  maiheures  et  s'exposent  i  tout  pour 
vous  prouver  leur  fid^lit^:  nous  devons  faire  le  m^me  pour  Dieu.  Le  Roi. 
dit  qu'il  avoit  ^t^  la  veille  cl  la  chasse  dans  la  for^t  proche  le  convent  des 
Camaldules;  qu'il  avoit  presque  suivi  la  piste  de  ces  S^  religieux,  ayant 
trouv6  de  place  en  place  des  pierres  oil  ^toient  Merits  des  sentences  de 
I'Ecriture;  qu'il  s'6toit  approch^  d'un  rocber  qui  ^toit  ferm6  d'une  porte 
avec  un  v6roiiil  et  un  cadenas,  ce  qui  lui  avoit  fait  croire  quHl  n'y  avoit 
personne  dedans,  etque  Phermite  qui  y  avoit  detneur^  6toit  mort,  car  le 
petit  jardin,  ajouta*t-il,  n'^toit  point  cultiv^,  mais  ^toit  en  friche;  qu'il  y 
avoit  vu  une  croix.    On  dit  qu'on  en  trouvoit  partout,  mais  que  la  diSh^ 
rence  6toit  d'y  demeurer  aupris.    Le  Roi  dit  qu'il  avoit  souvent  fait  re- 
flexion i  ce  que  Ies  hommes  font  pour  se  conserver  la  8ant§  et  une  vie 
temporale  qui  ne  peut  durer  que  tr^  peu  de  terns,  et  le  peu  qu'on  fidt 
pour  gagner  I'etemit^,  qui  ne  doit  jamais  finir;  car,  ajouta  le  Roi,  on  se 
r^sout  d  se  laisser  couper  un  bras,  une  jambe,  ou  &  souffrir  d'autres  ope- 
rations pour  se  conserver  la  vie,  et  qu'on  ne  voudroit  rien  souffrir  pour 
son  salut.    Sa  Majeste  dit  que  nous  devious  d^sirer  la  mort  pour  n'dtre 
plus  en  ^tat  d'offcnser  Dieu,  parceque  tant  que  nous  vivrons  nous  com- 
mettrons  tous  Ies  jours  beaucoup  de  fautes,  et  ^tions  en  danger  de  tomber 
dans  de  plus  grandes.    La  Reine  dit  qu'elle  croyoit  qu'il  faloit  s'aban- 
donner  i  la  Providence,  et  qu'il  n'y  avoit  que  Ies  S^  qui  devroient  d^irer 
la  mort    Le  Roi  reprit  que  nous  devbns  croire  que  Di«u  tient  compte 
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des  bonnes  intentions  qa'on  a  de  le  scnrir,  et  que  si  un  prehear  q«i  ne  «c- 
roit  converti  que  depuis  peu  £toit  surpris  par  la  mort  sans  ayoir  &it  la  p^m- 
tence  qui  s'^toit  propose,  qu'il  faloit  croire  que  la  mis^ricorde  de  Dieo 
lui  tiendroit  compte  de  ses  bonnes  intentions  et  le  sauveroit^  que  po«ir 
lai  il  d&iroit  la  mort  de  tout  son  coeur.  La  Rrine  dit  que  cette  dispoa- 
tion  du  Roi  n'^toit  pas  nouvelle,  qu'il  I'avmt  depuis  long-tems,  qu'elle 
lui  avoit  fait  peur,  craignant  que  ce  ne  fut  un  presentiment,  mais  qu'ane 

personne  i  qui  elle  en  avoit  parl^, ,  Pavoit  rassur^,  lui  ayant  don- 

u€  I'exemple  d'une  sap^rieure  d'une  congregation  qui  depuis  40  ans  de- 
siroit  la  mort,  et  la  demandoit  i  Dieu  tous  les  jours,  et  que  dans  nne 
grande  maladie  qu^elle  eut  .il  j  a  environ  20  ans  elle  avoit  cm  moorir; 
qu'elle  lui  diroit  avec  un  transport  de  joie,  J'esp^re  que  demain  tous  ne 
me  retrouverez  plus  en  ce  monde,  et  Vous  ferez  tel  et  tellea  choses 
qu'elle  lui  nomma.    Le  lendemain  elle  n'^toit  pas  morte,  mais  elle  se 
trouva  beancoup  mieux,  ce  qui  affligea  cette  s^  fille  si  sensiblement 
qu'elle  en  r^pandit  beaucoup  de  larmes.    Ma  soeur  U  depos^e  dit  que 
c'^toit  la  m^  Gamier,  sup^rieure  des  nouvelles  Catholiques;  et  la 
Reine  dit  que  c'^toit  vrai,  et  ajouta  qu'elle  r^ardpit  la  conaervatioQ  de 
la  personne  du  Roi  comme  n^cessaire  il  tant  de  Catholiques,  et  ponvant 
servir  a  la  gloire  de  Dieu.    Ce  grand  Prince  prit  la  parole  et  lui  dit,  que 
c'6toit  un  manque  de  foi  de  penser  que  s'ii  ^toit  mort.  Dies  ue  prit  pas  de 
soin  d'elle  et  de  tout  ce  qui  la  regardoit:  Qui,  lui  dit4l,  Dieu  pr^idroit 
lui-mtoe  soin  de  vous  et  de  mes  enfans;  car  qui  suis-je?  un  bonaae 
fUMe,  qui  ne  pejut  rien  sans  lui;  mais  il  n'a  que  faire  de  moi  pour  ex6- 
cuter  tout  ce  qu'il  veut    Notre  m^  dit  que  nous  demandions  tons  les 
jours  la  conservation  de  sa  personne  sacr6e.    Et  la  Reine  reprit  et  lui 
dit.  Monsieur,  dans  tous  les  malheures  qui  vous  sont  arrives,  en  Iriande 
et  ^  la  Hague,  notre  mire  me  consoloit  en  me  disant;  Madame,  Dieu 
nous  a  exauc^  en  ce  qu'il  a  fait  le  principal  sujet  de  nos  priires;  il  nous 
a  conserve  le  Roi:  nous  dismes  toutes  que  nous  disions  a  toute  keurc, 
Domine^  salvumfac  regent,  et  que  nous  offnons  nos  vies  pour  la  cons^- 
vation  de  la  sienne;  que  nous  esp6rions  que  Sa  Majesty  conserveroit  en- 
core 40  ans  le  desir  de  la  mort,  comme  la  bonne  mire  Gamier;  qu'il 
nous  avoit  fait  I'honneur  de  nous  donner  un  livre  de  la  diflKieiice  des 
terns  et  de  l'6temtte,  dont  la  lecture  lui  avoit  sans  doute  inspire  ces  s^ 
pens^es.    II  dit  qu'il  goiltoit  fort  le  livre  des  s^  ddsirs  de  la  mort  tui 
par  le  pire  Lalemant;  que  celui  de  la  difference  des  terns  et  de  I'etenii- 
t^  avoit  #te  mal  traduit;  qu'il  6toit  bien  pluS:  beau  en  Espagnol,  qui 
etoit  la  langue'de  I'auteur,  mais  aussi  en  Anglois.    Nous  lui  dismes  que 
sa  Majesty  devoit  engager  quelque  pere  J^suite  a  le  bien  traduire:  il  dit 
qu'il  leur  en  parleroit;  puis  il  dit  qu*il  avoit  vu  la  veille  un  jeune  homme 
Ecossoi^  qui  ^toit  venu  prendre  cong6  de  lui  pour  entrer  dans  la  com- 
pagnie;  que  c'etoit  le  troisieme  frere  qui  s'^toit  fait  J^suite;  qu'il  n'en 
restoit  plus  qu'un  dans  le  monde;  que  ces  p^res  avoient  fait  tout  ce  quails 
avoient  pu  pour  le  d^toumer  de  se  faire  religieux,  parcequ'  ^tant  de» 
premieres  maisons  d'Ecosse,  il  pouvoii  rendre  de  grands  services  a  lare- 
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ligkme^  maig  quHl  avoit  persists  ^  embrasser  cet  6iai;  qu'on  svoit  re^ 
marqu^  que  depuis  qu'on  avoit  fait  mourir  pour  la  foi  plus  de  cinquante 
J^uites,  le  nombre  de  ces  pires  s'^toit  augments  notablement;  et  la 
Reine  dit  que  le  Roi  avoit  appliqu^  en  cette  occasbn  cette  belle  sentence 
de  Tertnlien  qui  dismt  que  le  sang  des  martirs  ^toit  la  s^mence  des 
Chretiens.    Le  Roi  conta  que  dans  une  execution*  qu'on  avmt  faite  en 
Angleterre  de  cinq  pr^tres  qui  furent  pendus,  il  j  avoit  une  femme  de 
quality  qui  avoit  pris  par  d6votion  un  dotgt  de  chacun  de  ces  s^  prdtres 
pour  les  garder  comme  des  reliques,  et  que  cinq  de  ses  fils  s'^toient  faits 
J^suites;  qu'U  sembloit  que  pour  chaque  doigt  Dieu  lui  demand&t  de  lui 
sacrifier  un  de  ses  enfans.    Le  Roi  dit  que  les  J6suites  Anglois  6toient 
presque  tons  des  personnes  de  la  premiere  quality;  que  depuis  le  rhgae 
d'Elizabeth,  c'est-sl-dire,  depuis  un  si^cle,  on  avoit  fait  mourir  tant  de 
prestres,  le  nombre  des  Catholiques  n'6toit  pas  moindre.    On  demanda 
au  Roi  si  sa  Maj6st6,  dans  les  voyages  qu'elle  fusoit  a  la  Trappe,  par- 
loit  i  d'autre  qu'd  l'Abb6:  il  dit  que  le  Prieur  6toit  un  homme  d'esprit; 
qu'il  J  en  avoit  encore  un  dont  la  charge  ^toit  de  recevoir  les  h6tes,  aux- 
quels  il  parloit  encore,  et  quelques  fois  m^me  i  d'autres  religieux.    La 
Reine  lui  demanda  s'il  avoit  vu  une  de  ces  recreations  qui  ne  sont  propre  - 
ment  que  des  conferences;  il  dit  que  non^  parcequ'elles  ne  se  tiennent 
qu'une  ou  deux  fois  la  semaine,  et  a  certains  jours,  qui  ne  s'^toient  pas 
rencontres  pendant  qu'il  j  etoit.    La  Reine  lui  dit.  Si  vous  aviez  te- 
moigne  avoir  envie  d'en  voir  une,  assurement  M'  de  la  Trappe  I'auroit 
fiut  £Edre  expris.    On  demanda  au  Roi  si  Sanctener,  dont  la  conversion 
avoit  surpris  tout  le  monde,  4toit  mort;  Sa  Majesty  dit  que  non;  qu'il 
marchoit  avec  des  potences  pour  aller  a  I'Eglise,  et  que  ses  plaies  qull 
avoit  eues  a  I'arm^e  s'etoient  rouvertes.    Comme  deux  heures  sonnirent 
quelques  unes  de  nos  sosurs  se  lev&rent  pour  s'en  aller.    Leur  Majest^s 
demandirent  si  c'etoit  la  lecture,  et  la  Reine  dit  qu'il  en  faloit  faire 
quelque  belle;  comme  sa  Majeste  cherchoit  sur  la  table  un  livre,  ma  soeur 
I'assistante  s'approchadu  Roi  et  lui  dit.  Nous  supplions  tris  humblement 
votre  Majeste  de  ne  plus  parler  de  la  mort  i  la  Reine;  cela  ne  sort  qu'a 
I'affliger.    Le  Roi  lui.  dit,  Je  le  fais  expris  pour  lui  accoutumer;  car 
c'est  une  chose  qui  arrivera  infailliblement,  et  il  est  bon  de  lui  accoutu- 
mer en  lui  en  parlant  souvent.    Ce  grand  Prince  comptoit  sar  le  court 
ordinaire  de  la  nature;  car  il  nous  avoit  dit  dans  cette  conversation' qu'il 
devoit  avoir  le  24«  Octobre  prochain  60  ans  accomplis.    On  lut  devant 
leurs  Majestes  un  chapitre  d'un  livre  qui  traite  de  la  providence,  oO  on 
explique  I'Evangile  de  la  multiplication  des  pains,  dont  notre  Seigneur 
rassasia  4000  et  ces  paroles,  Sustinuit  me,  sont  appliquees  a  tous  les 
etats  diflferents  que  nous  avons  a  soutenir.   Notre  m^re,  et  celles  de  nos 
soeurs  qui  etoient  demeuree,  temoign^rent  i  la  Reine  que  ce  livre  etoit 
parfaitemcnt  beau,  et  Sa  Majeste  dit  qu'elle  nous  I'envoiroit.    Ma  soeur 
Passistante  s'etant  approchee  de  sa  Majeste,  lui  dit;  Madame,  j'ai  pris 
la  liberte  de  supplier  le  Roi  de  ne  plus  parler  de  la  mort  d  votre  Majes- 
te: cela  I'attriste.    La  Reine  sourit,  et  lui  dit,  Cela  ne  me  fait  plus  de 
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peine:  il  m'j  a  accoutam^e  en  m'en  parlant  si  scniTent;  etde  plis,}e 
gnis  stLTe  que  cela  n'avaii9era  pas  la  mort  d'on  instant  Leon  Majestk 
descendirent  an  commencement  de  v^pres  de  I'appartement  de  la  Rdne, 
Tinrent  i  la  parte  du  ch<Bur»  adorirent  le  s^  sacrement,  ce  qu'ils  fonttoa- 
jonra  en  entrant  et  en  sortant  de  la  maison,  et  noas  luss^nt  p^n^trees 
des  h^roiqaes  rertus  que  noas  lenr  Tojons  pratiqueri  et  qoi  doivent  fm 
I'admiration  des  siicles. 
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Churchdl,  Lord,  220.  His  Letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  460.  Hia  second 
Letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  481. 
Desertion  of,  541. 

Clarendon,  Lotd,  his  administration  in 
Ireland^  250.  Incurs  the  displeasure 
of  the'  Queen  by  his  supposed  civiU- 
ties  to  Lady  Dorchester,  during  her 
residence  in  Ireland,  252.  His  charac 
ter,  554. 

Charges,  Sir  Thoma^  189. 

Clement,  Prince  of  Bavaria,  484. 

Coke,  Sir  Edward,  205. 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  193.  Re- 
moved from  the  Privy  Council,  201. 
His  answer  to  Lord  Sunderland  on  his 
communicating  to  him  the  King's  com- 
mands to  suspend  Shar{>e  from  preach- 
ing, 211.  Sentence  of  suspension  pro- 
nounced against  him,  212.  His  Letter 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  481. 

Conrad  Van  Bennington,  417. 

Convention,  meeting  and  proceedings  of, 
618.  Settlement  of  the  crown^  form 
of  the  oath  of  allegiance,  642. 

Cooke,  Mr.  John,  192. 

CcMrker,  an  EngUsh  Benedictine,  received 
by  James  U.  as  envoy  from  the  Elector 
of  Cologne,  318, 

Conuab,  Mr.,  an  eminent  merchant, 
chai^ged  witli  a  share  in  the  Rye  House 
Plot,  his  trial  and  execution,  181. 

Cornwall,  Captain,  511. 

Court  parties,  333. 

Crew,  Bishop  of  Duriuan,  294. 

Culpepper,  Colonel,  461. 


D. 

D*Adda,  Motignor,  a  Lambnd  pr^t?« 
195.  Assumes  the  chancier  of  his  bo- 
liness's  minister,  213.  Instructed  bj 
the  Pope  to  complain  of  the  coodoct 
of  Lord  Castlienoain  at  the  papal  coart, 
216.  Publicly  received  as  aposto£c 
nuncio  from  the  Pope,  296.  Declines 
a  public  audience  with  the  Prircesi 
Anne,  297.  His  answer  to  Lord  Sun- 
derland on  his  comniunicating*  to  him 
his  opinions  on  the  various  expedients 
by  which  the  jealousies  of  the  Noncofi- 
formists  might  be  satisfied,  309. 

Danby,  Lord,  461.  His  Letttf  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  490. 

Daniel  De  Foe,  178. 

Dartmouth,  Lord,  222.  ArriTes  iram  the 
Nore  off  Harwich  with  the  Ei^liifa 
fleet;  his  Letters  to  King*  James,  523. 
Conduct  of,  524.  Upon  the  flight  of 
King  James,  submits  himself  and  the 
fleet  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  610. 

D'Avauz,  430.    Presents  to  the  State  a 
memorial  notifying  that  his  Christisa 
Majesty  would  regard  any  act  of  hos- 
tili^  against  England  as  an  inlhcdaa 
of  itkt  peace,  487.    Presents  a  second 
memorial,  492. 

De  Groot,  the  Dutch  amhaaBdoc  at  Pans, 
404. 

Delamere,  Lord,  186.  Trial  and  acquittal 
of,  186. 

De  Witt,  John,  adminiatration  of;  398. 
Murder  of,  3P9. 

De  Witt,  Cornelius,  murder  oft  399. 

Devonshire,  Lord,  192. 

Dolbcn,  Mr.  621. 

Dover,  Lord,  233. 

Dryden,  John,  221.  His  poem  Isi  con- 
memoration  of  the  birth  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  375. 

Dyckvelt,  the  Dutch  envoy,  293^  His 
misaon  and  intrigues,  453. 


Elizabeth,  Queen,  278. 

EUwood,  Thomas,  281. 

England,  state  of,  418.  Relation  of  Hol- 
land with,  437.  Stateofafiairsnwatthe 
commencement  of  the  year  1688;  464. 

English  laws,  doctrine  of  obedience,  385. 
Bight  of  resistance,  386. 

Estr^  Cardinal  d*,  440. 

Europe^  state  of,  415. 

Evertzen,  the  Dutch  vice4Miiiura],«516. 

Exeter,  assodation  of,  533. 

F. 

Fagel»  minister  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
417.  His  coirespondence  with  SCoaii; 
464. 
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Firaieiv  Antofif»  365. 

Fenrkm»  451. 

Feidiimnd  of  B«v»k,  484. 

Femtnon  Imd  Hdoke,  two  PretbyteHMi 

cfemr men  in  Monmouth's  Mony^  178. 
FevcfBlMMa»  Lofd,  bis  charkcter,  his  law- 
less violence  af^  the  victory  of  Sedge- 
moor,   X68.    His  letter  to  the  Prince 
c€  Orange,  568.    Imprisoried  at  Wind- 
sor CstfUe  by  the  Prince  of  Oriuure, 
580. 
Finch,  SirHeneage,  189,  372. 
Fitten,  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  353. 
Fountainhall,  Lord^  339. 
Fourier,  Dr.  Edwanl,  Bishop  of  Glouces- 
ter, 348. 
Fox,  Geowe,  the  founder  of  tike  sect 

commony  called  Qiiakeis^  281. 
FniMdi^  Ansa,  a  Benedictine  monlc,  re- 
eommended  by  the  Kinr  to  be  admit- 
ted a  Blaster  of  Arts  in  Exeter  Col 
lege,  Cambridge,  364^ 
Fiedegic  WiHiam  of  lirandeidniii;',  called 

the  GnoMl  Klector,  409. 
FliHlenlMirg,    Cardinid     Prinoe,     484 
IfiMle  Klcctor  of  Cologne,  484. 


Gaunt,  Mrs.,  trial  of,  183«    Execution  og 

183. 
Geofge,  Prince  of  Demnaric,  husband  of 
the  Princess  Anne,  331.    Desertion  of, 
545. 
fSfiard,  Dr.,  331. 
f^anvill^  Sergesnt^  305. 
Gksffow,  the  Archbishop  of,  239.     Be- 
pmed  of  his  bisboprick  by  James  IL 
fat  some  suppeied  countenance  of  an 
obnooBous  preacher,  343. 
Glen,  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  336. 
Godolphin»  Lord,  166,     His  character, 

166. 
Oourville,  his  opinion  of  the  King^s  ine»- 
aures  for  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  m  EngUnd, 
319. 
GrsAon,&e  Duke  of,  alleged  attempt  to 

assawinstf  ten,  586. 
Gr^,  Ldd,  186. 

Gr«y  de  Werit,  311.  « 

Guadagnsga,  ihe  Spaoiih  governor  at 

Brands  488. 
Guildford,  Lord  Keeper,  164. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  415. 


BaIe^lNrlirtthew,383. 

HtlcM,  sir  Edwaid^  Lieutenant  of  iSbit 
Tower,  35&  Chosen  by  James  IL  as 
the  eompaniqn  of  his  flight,  574. 
M 


Seised  at  Ffvtrrt—i  ss  a 
papist,  STS. 

Halifcx,  Lord»  his  Letter  to  a  DisKnter, 
393.  His  coalition  with  l^ord  Notting- 
ham, 335.  Publishes  liis  tmct  entitled 
**The  Anatomy  of  an  Equivalent," 
33  s.  His  letter  to  the  Prince  of 
Ofsnge,  463.     Intrigues,  o(  556. 

Hamilton,  Duke  of,  338, 604. 

Hampden,  Mr.,  184. 

HeinsfUB,  Penstonaiy  of  Delll,  417. 

Heitnr  Frederick,  Prince  of  Orange, 
^96.  Domestie  adminisbation  o^  396. 
Finsl  recognition  of  Dutch  indepei>» 
dence  by  the  Treaty  of  Monster,  396. 

Herbert,  Sir  Kdwarvl,  203. 

Herbert,  Adminl,  277.  His  letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orsi^,  480.  Appointed  to 
tlie  command  of  the  Dutch  Navy,  501. 

Heflse,  the  Landgrsve  of,  491. 

Hollsnd,  relations  of  with  England,  933. 
Delivcrsnce  Of,  in  1679,  410. 

Hoh,  Sir  John,  dismisMd  from  the  Ro« 
cordership  of  London,  318^ 

Hough,  Mr.,  365. 

Howard,  Sir  Robert,  632. 

Hume,  Sir  Patrick,  605. 

Humieres^  MsrMial  d',  511. 


Independents^  or  CengtegationaKats,  386. 

Their  opinions  and  doctrines,  286. 
Innocent  XI.,  Pope,  195,  342.   Combines 

secretly  with  the  Prince  of  Orange 

agahist  the  King  of  France,  440. 
Ireland,  review  of  the  state  of  affinis  hw 

346.    Irish  akirm^  570. 


J. 


James  H.,  General  state  of  afiahv  at  the 
sccesiion  of,  159.  His  character,  160. 
HU  alliance  with  Louis  XIV.,  161.  His 
conduct  during  the  trial  and  execution 
of  Mrs.  Lisle,  and  others,  174.  His 
correspondence  with  Jeffreys,  176. 
Hb  public  sets  and  perM>nal  demea- 
nour during  the  judicial  severities  of 
Jeffreys,  180.  Determines  to  dismiss 
the  Marquis  of  Halifax  from  office,  187. 
His  speech  at  the  opening  of  parlia* 
ment,  189.  His  answer  to  the  address 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  193.  Receives  the  genersl 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Lords  for  hk 
speech,  193.  Prorogues  parliament^ 
194.  Uu  plsns  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Test  and  Habeas  Corpus  Acti^  196. 
His  iftnour  with  Catherme  Sedley,  198. 
Attempts  to  support  the  dispcairing 
power  by  a  judgment  m  a  court  of  law, 
201.  Pkces  the  mifitaiy  and  dvil  ait- 
tikotky  in  tiie  hands  of  his  devoted  sd- 
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,  306.    NomiiMact  GathoTiei  to  i 

stations  of  high  tnwt,  and  endeaToure 
to  reduce  the  Church  of  England  to 
implidt  obedience,  by  virtue  of  Jus 
ecclesiastical  supremacy,  208.  Erta- 
blishes  a  Court  of  Commissioners  to 
try  ecclesiastical  causes,  210.  Pro- 
poses to  the  Prince  of  Orange  to  ap- 
point a  Catholic  nobleman  of  Ireland 
to  the  command  of  the  British  regi- 
ments, 213.  Renews  that  open  inter. 
-  coune  with  the  See  of  Rome  which 
was  prohibited  by  the  unrepealed  laws 
passed  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  Elizabeth,  2L).  Sends  the  Earl 
of  Castlemain  as  his  ambassador  to 
Rome,  214.  Professes  the  most  un- 
bounded devotion  to  the  Holy  See 7  his 
letter  to  his  Holiness,  216.  His  at- 
tempts to  convert  the  army,  217.  At- 
tempts to  convert  the  Princess  Anne, 
220.  His  attempts  to  convert  Lord 
Rochester,  229.  His  letter  to  tlie  Pai^ 
liament  of  Scotland,  238.  His  letters 
to  the  Privy  Council  of  Scotbnd,  243. 
Rupture  with  the  ProtesUnt  Tories, 
258.  Advancement  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic Church,  258.  Measures  of  his 
domestic  policy,  260.  Issues  his  letter 
mandatory,  commanding  the  fellows  of 
Magdalen  College  to  elect  Antony  Far- 
mer, a  recent  convert  to  the  Church  of 
Rome,  to  the  presidency  of  their  Col- 
lege, 265.  Issues  "  A  Declaration  for 
Liberty  of  Conscience,"  270.  At- 
tempts to  conciliate  the  Nonconfor- 
BkistB,  278.  Orders  an  inquiry  into  the 
suits  against  Dissenters  in  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Courts  292.  Dismisses  the  Duke 
of  Somerset  from  his  household  for  re- 
fusing to  act  as  public  introducer  to 
D*Adda,  the  papal  nuncio,  297.  Final 
breach  between  the  Crown  and  the 
,  Church,  299.  Makes  preparations  for 
a  new  parliament,  301.  His  official 
letters  to  the  Lords  Lieutenant,  303 
Notifies  in  the  London  Gazette  his  re- 
solution to  maintain  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  to  use  bis  utmost  endea- 
vours to  make  it  pass  into  a  law,  305. 
Patronage  of  the  Crown,  306.  Mea- 
sures of  the  Court,  307.  Tries  the  ef- 
ficacy of  a  piogress  through  a  part  of 
his  king^lom,  to  conciliate  the  nobility 
by  personal  intercourse,  and  to  gratify 
the  people  by  royal  visits  to  their  re- 
mote abodes,  314.  His  answer  to  Ba- 
rillon,  318.  Imitates  tlie  policy  of 
Louis  XIV.  in  establishing  a  fund  for 
rewarding  cc^vertsto  his  religion,  3 18. 
Solicits  pecuniary  aid  from  the  Pope, 
318.  Fluctuating  counsels  of  the 
Court,  326.  Internal  affairs  of  the 
Vmgdom,  3^7.    His  designs  against  the 


Church  ofEngland,  338-    TAatAaets 
of  the  biH  for  liber^  of  cmsdeK^ 
329.    Republishes  his  Dedaralkm  fer 
Liberty  of  Gon8cieffK:e,  343.     His  *r- 
swer  to  the  petition  of  the  seven  Bi- 
shops against  the  Uedamtioo  of  Ub^- 
ty  of  Conscience,  351.     His  conduct 
during  the  cxaminstion  of  the  srrea 
Bishops  before  the  Pri^  Coundl,  335. 
His  observations  on   bcsriDg-  of  the> 
acquittal,  371.       His  Isat    sttempt  to 
gain  the  Dissenters,   379-      His  pro- 
ceedings  respecting'    the    snif,  o>J. 
State  of  affairs  tbroii^out  the  Briti^ 
kingdom^  381.     Commsnds  his  nsiuf- 
ters  to  sigpufy  to  the  magistrates  of  Am- 
sterdam, that  their  support  of  the  Siad?- 
holder  would  be  scceptahle   to  hi^^ 
434.    Continues  his  entreaties  to  Lott^ 
XIV.  to  aid  him  in  hifr  designs  against 
'Jie    Psoteslanta^    43S.       KenevFS  ti& 
treaty  with  the    States^   436.      Arti- 
fices of,  437.    His  answer  to  BarilloQ 
on  his  remonitrating'    against  the   re>> 
newal  of  the  treaty  between  Engfaad 
and  Holfauid,  437.     His   negotiatiofs 
with  the  Prince  of  Orange,  445.     His 
supposed  secret   treaty  with  Fiance, 
447.     Denies  the  existence  of  any  new 
alliance,  actual  or   prospective,  with 
Fiance,  448.      The   question   of  the 
Protestant  succesnon,  450.     RecciVcs 
M.  I  >yckvelt,  the  envoy  of  the  Prince  of 
Oi-ange,  with  marked  expressions  of 
personal  civility  and  public  frieiKlaihip, 
455.      Attempts  the  religious  conver- 
sion of  the  Princess  of  Orange  bj  a 
polemical  correspondence,  465.      Ha 
letter  to  the  Prince  of  Orange;  recall 
the  troops  from   Holland,  470-      De- 
clares his  conviction  that  the  naval  pre- 
parations in    Holland    were  designed 
aguinst  England,  485.     Instnicts  D'AI- 
byville  tu  demand  an  expTanation  from 
the  States  of  Holland,  487.     Deckrea, 
on  the  word  of  a  Prince,  that  he  wwikl 
maintain  peace  with  the  States,  unless 
they  were  the  aggressors,  490.    His 
last  letter  to  the  Pnnce  of  Orange,  491 
li>  reply  to  the  counsels  of  Louis  SIV. 
expresses  his  readiness  to  go  to  the  ut- 
most length,  short  of  actual  war,  wiih 
the  Dutch,  496.    Pro]>oses  to  equip  » 
fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  war,  496.    His 
dissimulation  in  his  transactions  with 
Louis  XiV.,  497.     Rejects  the  oflTcr  of 
a  French  squadron,  but  desires  that  it 
should  be  kept  disposable  at  Brest. 
499.     His  measured  of  defence,  pciiii- 
cal  and  militaty,  504.     Commands  the 
Bishops  to  publish  «« An  Abhorrence'* 
of  the  designs  of. the  Prince  of  Orange^ 
518.     His  letter  to  Lord  ]>artiQQuth. 
524.       Issues    a    proclaroationj    de- 
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mouncin^  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  an 
tinnaturiu  and  unchristian  invader,  tS^, 
Summons  a  council  of  general  offi- 
cers and  colonels,  536.  Resolves  once 
more  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  army,  SZ7*  His  answer  to  the  pe- 
tition  of  tlic  lords  spiritual  and  tempo- 
ral for  the  calling  of  a  free  parliament, 
S5^,  Arrives  at  the  head  qujirters  of 
his  army  at  Salisbury;  takes  up  his  re- 
sidence at  the  Bishop's  palace,  539. 
His  retreat,  543.  Assembles  all  the 
lords  spiritual  and  temporal  within  his 
reach,  to  ask  their  counsel  and  advice, 
553.  Treats  with  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  553.  Makes  preparations  for 
liis  escape  from  the  kingdom,  558* 
Orders  the  Prince  of  Wales  to  be 
brought  back  from  Portsmouth  to  Lon- 
i^on,  559.  Resolves  on  sending  the 
Queen  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  to 
France,  and  following  them  in'  twenty 
lirours,  561 .  Summons  a  council  of  the 
peers,  upon  whose  advice  he  had 
treated  with  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
565.  First  flight  of,  567.  Seized  at 
Feversham  as  a  suspected  papist,  5r5. 
Addresses  a  note  to  Lord  Wlnchelsea, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  county, 
576.  Is  released,  578,  Leaves  Fe- 
versham for  London,  578.  Sends  for- 
ward Lord  Feversham  with  credential 
letters  to  the  Prinee  of  Orange,  pro- 
posing an  interview  with  him  in  Ix>n- 
don,  579.  Arrives  at  Wliitehall,  579. 
Receives  a  letter  from  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  580.  Offers  to  place  himself 
in  the  hands  of  the  aldermen  and  Com- 
mon Council,  until  he  should  have 
given  satisfaction  and  security  to  his 
people  for  their  religion  and  liberties 
m  a  free  parliament,  upon  their  gua- 
rantying, on  their  part,  the  safety  of 
his  person,  581.  His  last  act  of  sove- 
reignty in  England,  583.  His  second 
and  final  departure  from  Whitehall, 
585.  His  arrival  in  Rochester,  591. 
Withdraws  himself  secretly;  lands  in 
France  at  Ambleteuse,  594.  His  re- 
ception in  France  by  Louis  XIV.,  595. 
Narrative  of  his  flight  from  England, 
596.  His  letter  from  St  Germain  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons  of  his  Privy 
Council  in  England,  618. 

Jane,  Dr.  23L 

leifreys,  SirVSeorge,  167.  Hia  charac- 
ter, 168.  Begins  his  circuit  at  Win- 
chester on  the  27th  of  August,  1685, 
by  tlie  trial  of  Mrs.  Lisle,  172.  His  con- 
duct during  the  trial,  173.  Farther  spe- 
dmens  of  his  proceedings  during  this 
circuity  174.  His  correspondence  with 
the  King  and  Lord  Sunderland,  176. 
UettmiB  to  Courti  praiiioted  to  the  of- 


fice of  Lord  Chancellor,  179.  Rapa<iity 
of,  183.  Anecdote  of,  185.  Rec*m« 
mends  moderate  councils  to  the  King, 
354.  His  conduct  during  the  examina- 
tion of  the  Bishops  before  the  Privy 
Council,  357.  Sends  a  secret  message 
to  the  Bishops  during  their  confinement 
in  ttie  Tower,  assuring  them  that  he 
was  much  troubtedat  the  prosecution, 
and  offering  his  services  to  them,  358. 
Seized  in  the  disguise  of  a  sailor  at 
Wapping,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  where  he  soon  closed  his  hor- 
rid life  by  drunkenness,  or  by  a  chrome 
disorder,  569. 

Jenkins,  William,  execution  of,  180. 

Jenner,  Baron,  268. 

Jesuits,  account  of  their  origin  and  cW 
racter,  ii37. 

John  Sobieski,  King  of  Poland,  416. 

John  Tutchin,  his  trial  and  cbnvictiei^ 
177. 

Johnson,  Samuel,  218. 

Johnstone,  his  sceptidsm  as  to  the  birtli 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  376. 

Jones,  Sir  J.,  202. 


Ken,  Bishop,  169.  Hia  letter  of  ez|X)»- 
tulation  to  the  King  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  Jeffreys,  179.  His  answer  to 
the  accusation  of  James  II.,  351. 

Kennet,  Bishop,  486. 

Kiflln,  the  pastor  of  the  chief  congrega- 
tion of  the  Baptists,  291.  A  few  frag, 
ments  of  his  life,  illustrative  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  calamitous  times  in  which 
he  lived,  291. 

Kirke,  Colonel,  his  conduct  after  the  vic- 
tory of  Sedgemoor,  169.  Ordered  to 
come  to  court  to  give  information  on 
the  state  of  the  West,  171. 


Lamplugh,  Dr.,  530.  Appdnted  arch- 
bishop of  York,  598. 

Langley,  Sir  Robert,  370, 

Lauzun,  Due  de,  selected  by  James  II  to 
conduct  the  escape  of  the  Queen  and 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  564. 

Leopold  I.,  Emperor,  409.      His  cniel 

^  prosecution  of  the  Hungarian  Protes- 
tants, 419. 

L*Estrange,  Sir  Roger,  185. 

Leybum,  Dr.,  305. 

Lichfield,  Lord,  380^ 

Lisle,  Mrs.  AEcia,  her  trials  173.  Exe- 
cution of,  174. 

Lloyd,  Bisliop  of  St  Asaph,  presents  a 
petition  to  the  KiQg  against  the  Deela- 
ration  for  Liber^  of  Conade&ce,  351. 
Summoned  befora  the  Privy  Couoeil  te 
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•mirtr  a  dum  of  mWiMBfiior,  356. 
Committed  to  the  Tower>  357.  Brought 
before  the  court  of  King**  Bench  hj 
9,  writ  of  habeu  corpus,  360.  Pro- 
ceedings against  him,  361.  Enlarged 
on  fm  undertaking  to  appear  on  his 
trial  when  calltxl  upon,  36^.  His  trial, . 
364.  Reflections  on  his  trial,  372. 
Publishes  a  book,  entitled  •*  God's  Way 
of  Disposing  of  Kingdoms,"  644. 

Lobb,  one  of  the  most  able  of  the  Inde- 
pendent divines,  and  warm  supporter 
of  the  measures  of  James  U.,  290. 

Locke,  Mr.,  289. 

Ijockhart,  Sir  George,  238. 

London,  disorders  in,  568. 

Louis  XIV.,  his  alliance  with  James  11., 
161.  His  instructions  to  Barillon,  195. 
Excites  the  abhorrenee  of  all  Protes- 
tant nations  against  him  by  the  mea* 
eures  which  he  adopted  against  hissub- 
jecU  of  the  Protestant  religion,  223. 
Assures  the  Pope  of  his  determination 
to  aid  the  King  of  England  in  re-esta- 
blishing the  Catholic  religion  in  that 
kingdom,  319.  Aggrandizement  of, 
411.  Remonstrates  against  tlie  treaty 
between  Kngbind  and  Holland,  436 
His  conduct  on  being  infbrmed  of  the 
league  of  Augsbui^,  440.  Aids  the 
Infidels  i^inst  the  Christians,  and  the 
insurgent  Hungarians  against  their  so- 
vereign, 441.  His  quarrel  with  the 
Pope,  442.  His  secret  negotiation  with 
Tyvoonael  to  deprive  the  Princess  of 
Orange  of  the  succession  to  the  crown 
•of  Ireland,  468.  Oifers  to  assist  James 
U.  with  French  troops,  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  down  his  enemies  and 
making  himself  obeyed  by  his  sub- 
jects, 470.  Proposes  a  junction  of 
the  Vrthch  and  British  fleeU  to  in- 
timidate the  Prince  of  Qrange  from  his 
enterprise,  cnr  defeat  him  if  he  should 
attempt  it,  485.  Offers  James  II.  the 
aid  of  30,000  French  troops  486.  His 
letter  to  Barillon,  495.  Persereres  in 
his  offers  to  James  11.,  496.  Disclaims 
all  intention  of  engaging  James  II.  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Dutch,  497.  Instructs 
Barillon  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the 
King's  forces  by  land  and  sea,  497. 
Proposes  to  re-enforce  the  British  fleet 
with  a  French  squadron  of  sixteen  sail, 
and  with  this  combined  force  to  attack 
and  overpower  the  invading  army  of 
the  Prince  of  Orange,  499.  Instructs 
Barillon,  as  from  himself,  to  suggest  an 
offensive  and  defensive  treaty,  501. 
Declines  adrising  James  II.  in  bis  des- 
perate fortune^  and  instructs  Barillon 
to  attend  him  in  his  retreat  to  Ireland 
or  Scotland,  562. 
ideCdigny,  396. 


Lowtiier,  Sir  John,  190. 

Loyola,  a  Spanish  soUier«  the  founder  of 

the  society  called  Jcauitib  3J7. 
(junenburg,  the  Duke  oi;  491. 
Lttttrel,  Narcissus,  601. 


Mackenzie,  Sir  George,  323. 
from  the  office  of  Lord  Advocate  by 
James  11.,  343.  Is  reinslated  m  Im 
office,  383. 

Maintenon,  Madame  de,  450. 

ManUu,  the  Duke  o^  413. 

Maiy  of  Este,  Queen. of  James  IL,  her 
character,  19a  Her  zeal  for  the  Bo- 
man  Catholic  religion,  199.  Her  con- 
duct on  tiie  sudden  return  of  Lady 
Dorchester  to  court,  339.  Prqpwicy 
of,  315.  Exhorts  die  papal  minister 
to  earn  the  ^orious  title  of  restorer  of 
the  laith  in  the  British  dominioas,  319. 
Birth  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  374 
Her  conduct  to  the  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth, 434.  Her  anival  and  reception 
in  France,  594. 

Mar)-,  Princess  of  Orange,  369.     Her 
.  polemical  correspondence  with  her  Ci- 
ther, 465.    ProchuHMd  Queen  of  £qg- 
]and,646. 

Massy,  Dean  of  Christ  Chuidv  Oxfori, 
363. 

Maurice,  Prince  of  Orange,  396.  Bk 
character,  397. 

Mayiuffd,  Sergomt,  190^  589. 

Mazarin,  Madame,  300. 

Mazarin,  Cardinal,  438. 

Melfort,  Lord,  508. 

Mew,  Biahop  of  Wincbesbeiv  178. 

Middleton,  Lotd,  30U,  333. 

Mihon,  Sir  Christopher,  303. 

Modena,  the  Duchess  oi(  death  oC  463. 

Molyneuz,  Lord,  305. 

Monmouth,  the  Duke  o(  438.  Essoi- 
tion  of,  433. 

Monterey,  the  Marquis  de»  Gofrctasr  of 
the  Catholic  NeUieriandi^  409. 

Moriey,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  VS. 

Mountjoy,  Lord,  606. 

Murray,  the  £ariof,  338. 

N. 

Nagle,  Sir  Richard,  354. 

Nantesi  the  edict  of,  334.   Rerocatkm  o( 

on  tlie  18th  of  Octobeiv  168^  338. 
Netherlands,  review  of  the  sCnueries  in 

the,  394. 
Newton,  bnc,  Profeswr  of  Mathematics 

in  the  University  of  Cambridge^  364. 
Niroeguexv  trea^  oC  411.     Ileaults  U, 

Nonconformists^  attempts  tp 
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llMBW3ra   Bevkw  of  their  mllnii^p^ 

379, 
NoKh»  Ro^n  emplogred  MoooMelaguntt 

lira.  Gmunt,  182. 
Nottinfchamt  LonL  bit  eoftUtkm  with  Lord 

liftlifaz,  325.     His  letten  to  the  Prince 

of  OvMige,  460. 
Nye,  Philip,  hit  ekbomte  defence  of  the 

dispensing  power,  291. 


Oglethorpe,  Lady,  563. 
Oriesns,  the  Duchess  of,  402, 
Oriesns,  Father,  540. 
Ormond,  the  Duke  of,  379. 

P. 

Parker,  Bisliop  of  Oxford,  266. 

ParUament,  meeting  of,  188.  The  King's 
speech,  189.  Debates  in  both  Houses 
on  the  Address  to  the  King,  190.  Pro- 
rogation oC  194.  Dissolution  of, 
290. 

Patrick,  Dr.,  231. 

Peachell,  Viee-Chancellor  of  Exeter  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  264. 

Penn,  William,  the  most  distinguished 
Qtmker  convert^  and  founder  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  289. 
His  character,  289.  Pnmoses  a  pbui 
by  which  the  Jealousies  of  the  Noncon- 
formists might  be  satisfied,  309. 

Penn,  Admiml  Sir  William,  fiuher  of  the 
foregoing*  289. 

Pdre  La  Chaise,  422. 

Perth,  the  Eari  of.  Chancellor  of  Scot- 
land, 236.  Conversion  of,  to  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  religion,  236. 

Peterborough,  the  Kari  of,  193.  Com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  569. 

Petre,  Father,  26 1,  335.  Refuses  to  dis- 
tribute the  Dedaration  for  Liberty  of 
Conscience  in  bis  diocess,  346.  Makes 
His  escape  to  France  in  the  suite  of 
Jjotd  Waldegrave,  537. 

Petty,  Sir  Willuim,  250. 

Philip  II.,  of  Spain,  394. 

PoUexfen,  an  eminent  Whig  lawyer, 
181. 

Popham,  Andrew,  261. 

Popish  Plot,  422. 

Portsmouth,  the  Duchess  of,  163. 

Powle,  Mr.,  Speaker  of  the  Commoiu^ 
601. 

Presbyterians,  pcnecutions  of  the,  in 
8cotbnd,285. 

Prideaux,  case  of,  184. 

Prince  of  Wales,  bifth  of,  374. 

Protestants,  peraecutions  of  the,  in 
France^  226. 

Pufiendorf,  the  Swedish  minister  at 
Paris,  404. 


Quakcn,  doetrincs  of  the,  387. 

Queen  Dowager,  the,  her  compasrioaate 
interference  in  bcdialf  of  Monmoudi, 
434. 

Queensbeny,  the  Duke  of,  sdministnition 
of,  in  Scotland,  U35.  Dismissed  from 
an  his  offices,  and  re<iuired  not  to  leave 
Edinburgh  until  he  had  rendered  an 
account  of  h'ls  administration,  243. 


Ranucci,  the  papal  nuncio  at  PaiM,  44l. 

Religious  converrions^  221. 

Renwick,  a  pious  and  intrepid  minister, 
execution  0^383. 

Reresby,  Sir  John,  370,  540. 

Richard  Rumbold,  execution  of,  183. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  225,  415. 

Roehcster,  Lawrence  Hyde,  Eari  o^  163. 
His  chsrscter,  164.  Dismissed  from 
the  Privy  Council  on  his  lefunng  to 
chxnre  his  religion,  233» 

Rodolph  of  Hap2>urg,  394. 

Ronquillo^  Don  Pcdra^  the  Spanish  am* 
bassador  to  the  Court  of  Englaiid,  334^ 
447,487. 

Roye,  Count  de,  580. 

Russel,  Lord,  166. 

Russel,  Admiral,  proceeds  to  the  Haguo 
to  lay  before  the  Prince  of  Orange  the 
state  of  England,  and  ascoitein  what 
might  be  expected  from  him,  474. 

Rumsey,  Colonel,  181. 


S. 


St  Evremond,  400. 

SsTisbury,  Lofd,  committed  to  the  Tower, 
569. 

Bancroft,  the  primate,  222. 

Sarsfield,  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Irish  officers  who  had  been  brought 
over  to  England  on  the  eve  of  the  in- 
vasion, 607. 

Saxony,  the  Elector  of,  491. 

Scaradale,  Lord,  dismimed  from  the  lieu- 
tenancy of  Derbyshire,  304. 

Schomberg,  Marshal,  478,  542. 

Sedgemoor,  battle  of,  168. 

Seymour,  Sir  Edward,  188, 531. 

Sextus  v..  Pope,  341. 

Shaftesbury,  Lord,  196. 

Shaftesbury,  Ijidy,  295. 

SlMrpe,  Dean  of  Norwicb,  distingiiished 
for  his  zeal  and  ability  in  the  contro- 
vert carried  on  against  popeiy,  210. 

SheffieU,  Eari  of  Mulgimre^  appointed  n 
member  of  the  Ecclesiastical  CoondU 
212. 
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Sherlock*  Defln  of  St  TviYa,  his^<  Letter 
to  a  Member  of  the  Convention,"  613 

Shorter,  Sir  John,  the  Presb^erian  Mftyor 
of  London,  298. 

Shrewsbury,  Lord,  461. 

Sidney,  Algernon,  289. 

Sidney,  Henry,  374. 

Sidney,  Coionel,  hb  Letter  to  the  Prince 
of  Orange,  477. 

Skelton  recalled  from  Paris  and  cobamit- 
ted  to  the  Tower,  489. 

Solms,  Count,  commanded  to  adyance 
upon  London  with  the  Prince's  Dutch 
guards,  583. 

Sooiers,  John,  303.  Appears  at  counsel 
for  the  seyen  bishops,  359.  His  elo- 
quent speech,  368.  His  speech  on  the 
•ubject  of  the  settlement  of  the  crown, 
630. 

Somenet,  the  Duke  of,  396.  Removed 
from -Ills  place  in  the  King's  household 
for  refusing  to  act  as  public  introducer 
to  D*Adda  the  papal  nuncio,  297. 

Speke,  intrigues  of,  533. 

Sprat,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  268. 

Stamps,  Sir  T.,  581. 

Stanley,  chaplain  to  the  Prince  and  Prin- 
cess of  Orange,  359. 

StUUngfleet,  349. 

Strafford,  the  Earl  of,  247. 

Street,  Mr.  Justice,  203. 

Strickbnd,  Sir  Roger,  508. 

Stuart,  a  Scotch  adventurer,  his  corrc- 
apondence  with.  Fagel,  463. 

Sunderiand,  Robert  Spencer,  Earl  of,  his 
birth,  parentage,  and  character,  162. 
Admuiistration  of,  163.  His  corre- 
spondence with  Chief  Justice  Jeffreys, 
176.  Intrigues  of,  200.  Obtains  the 
place  of  Lonl  President  of  the  Council, 
201.  His  oiHcial  letter  to  Sir  Francis 
Watkina,  295.    Makes  preparations  for 

.•  assembling  a  new  Pariiament,  301. 
Communicates  to  the  papal  nuncio  his 
opinions  on  the  various  expedients  by 

•  which  the  jealousies  of  the  Noncon- 
formists might  be  satisfied,  308.  Pro- 
poses a  pUm  for  subduing  the  Upper 
House  by  the  creation  of  a  greater 
number  of  new  peers  devoted  to  bis 
Majesty's  measures,  312.  Anecdote  of, 
312.  His  subtle  and  crooked  policy, 
332.  Review  ofhis  administration,  336. 
His  advice  to  the  King  on  the  refusal 
of  liie  bishops  to  read  the  Declam^on 
for  Liberty  of  Conscience,  355.  Makes 
a  public  renunciation  of  the  Protestant 
religion,  374.  Accepts  of  a  French 
pension  of  25,000  crowns,  438.  His 
intrigues  with  Fiance,  471.  His  un- 
principled conduct,  481.  Treats  as  a 
cbimeia  the  notion  of  an  invasion;  af- 
fccts  to  take  measures  of  defence,  495. 


Disgrace  of,  506.  Comrnanded  bv  (he 
King  to  deliver  up  the  seals  of  omce  to 
Lord  Middteton,  506.  His  chancier, 
507. 

Sunderiand,  Lady,  her  Letter  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  456.  Her  charac- 
ter, 457. 

Sydney,  Lady  Dorotiiy,  162. 

T. 

Temple,  Sir  William,  162.  His  eharacter 
of  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  400. 

Temple,  Sir  Richard,  190,  622. 

TiWen,  231. 

Tillotson,  Archbishop  of  CanteriHuy,  349. 
Summoned  to  appear  before  the  Vxiry 
Council  to  answer  a  cbarge'of  misde- 
meanor, 356.  Committed  to  the  Tow- 
er, 357.  Brought  before  the  court  of 
King's  Bench  by  a  writ  of  habeas  cor- 
pus»  360.  His  trial,  364.  Acquittal  o^ 
370.     Reflections  on  hb  trial,  372. 

Titus,  Colonel,  321,  379. 

Titus  Oatea,  422. 

Treby,  Sir  George,  his  address  to  the 
Prince  of  Orange  on  his  entrance  into 
London,  588. 

Trelawney,  Colonel,  171. 

Trelawney,  Bishop,  351. 

Trevor,  Sir  John,  379. 

Triple  Alliance,  401.  SUpulatiauoCtke, 
403. 

Trumbull,  Sir  William,  191. 

Turenne,  404. 

Turner,  Bisliop  of  Ely,  his  speech  ontiie 
subject  of  the  settlement  erf*  the  crown, 
631. 

Tyrconnel,  Earl  of;  212.  His  chancter, 
245.  Arrives  in  Ireland  as  com- 
mander in  chief,  249.  Retires  to 
court,  and  effects  a  change  in  the  go- 
vernment of  IreUnd,  252.  Receives 
the  sword  of  State  as  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  253.  Aims  at  the  sovereign 
power  in  Ireland,  255.  His  intrigues 
with  Fmnce,  256.  His  secret  nego^- 
ti9n8  with  Louis  XIV.  to  deprive  the 
Princess  of  Orange  of  the  succession  to 
the  crown  of  IreUnd,  468.  Deigns 
the  erection  of  Ireland  into  an  inde- 
pendent stale  under  the  protection  of 
France,  469.  Offeri  to  deliver  up  Ire- 
huid  to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  if  be 
would  send  over  such  a  force  as  would 
give  him  a  decent  pretence  for  surren- 
dering, 606. 

Tyrconnel,  the  Duchess  (^,  319. 


Van  Citters,  the  Dutch   minister,  448. 
Dischdms  on  the  part  of  the  Stales  any 
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dengns*«gaiiBt  the  British  Dominions, 
497.  In  pursuance  of  instructions  irom 
fhe  Ststesy  requests*  in  the  name  of  his 
government,  a  copy  of  the  treaty  with 
France,  490. 
Vane,  Sir  Harry,  the  first  who  laid  down 
witli  perfect  precision  the  rights  of 
conscience,  287. 

W. 


Waldegrave,  Lord,  305. 

Walktr,  Obadiah,  203. 

Warre,  Sir  Francis,  184. 

Watkins,  Sir  Fnincis,  295. 

Watson,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  294. 

Westphalia,  treaty  of,  223,  412. 

Wharton,  Mr.  192. 

Wildman,  Major,  512. 

William  I.  of  Nassau,  394.  His  character, 
395. 

Wilham  IF.  oY Nassau,  397. 

William  III.  of  Nassau,  Prince  of  Orange, 
Stadtholder  of  the  United  Provinces, 
393.  Birth  of,  397.  Raised  to  the  su- 
preme authority  at  the  ag^  of  twenty- 
two,  400.  His  character,  400.  His  an- 
swer to  Louis  XIV.  when  he  offered  to 
make  Iiim  soverei^  of  the  rennains  of 
the  country  under  the  protection  of 
France  and  England,  406.  Projects  of, 
407.  His  object  to  restore  Europe  to 
the  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
placed  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees, 
411.  Policy  of,  424.  His  conduct  in 
the  case  of  what  is  called  the  Rye 
House  Plot,  425.  His  conversation 
with  Gourville,  426.  Makes  great  ef- 
forts and  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  acces- 
sion of  England  to  the  European 
cause,  427.  His  Letters  to  Bentinck, 
433.  Itecetves  an  address  of  congratu- 
lation from  the  city  of  Amsterdam  on 
thedefeatof  Monmouth,  434.  His  de- 
signs and  measures  against  France,  439._ 
His  designs  upon  England,  433.  His 
negotiations  with  James  IL,  445.  His 
coiTespondence  with  him  on  the  recall 
of  the  troops  from  Holland,  470.  Makes 
arrangements  for  the  invasion  of  Eng- 
land, 475.  His  reception  of  Admiral 
Russel,  474.  Receives  the  memorable 
invitation  bearing  seven  signatures, 
478.  Is  joined  by  several  mihtary  offi- 
cers of  rank,  480.  Supplicated  by  se- 
veral noblemen  and  military  officers  of 
rank  to  come  over  with  an  armed  force 
for  the  inva^on  of  England,  482.  Re- 
ceives memorials  from  the  Protestants 
of  the  Church  of  England  concerning 
their  grievances,  483.  Reconciles  the 
differences  which  had  grown  up  be- 
tween North  and  South  Holland,  484. 


PrepMRfl^  with  the  atmost  anxiety  and 
secrecy,  for  the  invasion  of  England, 
490.  Proceeds  to  Minden,  in  West- 
phalia, for  the  purpose  of  concerting 
in  person  his  military  arrangements 
with  the  Electors  of  3randenburg  and 
Saxony,  491.  Returns  to  the  Hague» 
and  communicates  to  the  deputies  of 
forei^  affairs  his  arrangements  and 
his  views,  493.  Avows  to  the  States 
his  designs  against  James  II.  and  the 
invasion  of  England,  493.  His  enter- 
prise favoured  by  the  prog^ress  of  tlie 
war  on  the  Continent,  511.  Presents 
himself,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the 
States,  to  take  his  leave  previous  to  his 
embarkation  for  England,  516.  Pro- 
ceeds from  the  Hag^e  to  Helvoetsluyi^ 
516.  Encounters  a  storm,  and  is  obliged 
to  put  back,  516.  Sails  a  second  time» 
523.  Lands  with  his  fleet  at  Torbay, 
527.  His  address  to  the  English  at 
Exeter,  532.  Advances  to  Axminster» 
545.  Moves  upon  Sherborne  to  secure 
Bristol,  545.  Receives  the  adhesion 
of  the  University  of  Oxford,  551.  His 
treatment  of  the  commissioners  sent 
on  the  part  of  the  King,  555.  Marches 
direct  upon  London,  555,  His  answer 
to  the  commissioners  sent  to  him  by  the 
King,  560.  Continues  his  march  upon 
the  capital,  564.  Issues  a  declaration 
from  his  court  at  Henley,  572.  Re- 
moves his  court  to  Windsor,  573.  De« 
sires  the  advice  of  the  principal  persons 
about  him,  582.  Sends  a  warrant  com- 
manding the  King  to  leave  Whitehall 
and  proceed  to  Ham,  584.  Makes  pre- 
parations for  his  entry  into  London,  586. 
His  public  entrance  into  London,  587. 
His  address  at  the  meeting  of  peers, 
590.  His  answer  to  the  addresses  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons,  602.  Invested 
with  the  executive  government,  603. 
Issues  his  summonses  for  the  conven- 
tion, 603.  Invested  with  the  adminis- 
tration and  government  of  Scotland, 
605.  Makes  an  offer  to  Tyrconnel  that 
the  Irish  Cattiolics  should  be  secured 
in  the  condition  in  which  they  stood  at 
the  period  of  1684,  607.  Applies  by 
letter  for  a  loan  of  20,000^  to  the  al- 
dermen and  common  council,  609. 
Opens  the  convention  with  a  letter 
equivalent  to  a  king^s  speech  from  the 
throne,  619.  Receives  the  joint  ad- 
dress of  the  Lords  and  Commons;  his 
answei*,  620..  His  conduct  during  the 
debates  on  the  subject  of  the  settle- 
ment of  the  crown,  637.  Proclaimed 
King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  all  the  dominions  thereunto  be- 
longing, 645. 
WUliams,  Sir  William,  371. 
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aM7iiMeil^.  Count,  hii  nittion  Mid  in. 


,469..  Bootminmmmcf^ifS. 
Hokums  to  the  Hame^  witii  aevtnl 
Ictleti^ •  coirti jinny  oran  oi  Mivwc  to 


the  Prinee  of  Orange  from 

in  Kngfand,  400.    Sent  by  the 

•r  Ontfige  with  a  letter  to  the  KJag*, 
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